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PESHI— 
A ravine in the Bagti hills which drains, from the Zin range, the Staf valley. 
It has water in places. The ravine is impracticable for any but nimble 
footmen. (Davidson.) 

PETAI— 
A village in Swat, Yaghistan, on the left bank of the river. The valley here 
is not more than 4 mile wide, and the banks of the river are very high. 
The fields are few, and the extent of cultivation insignificant. The cold here 
is described as being great: even in the month of August. The people north 
of Swat, Gilgitis, &., come down as far as this for the purpose of exchang- 
ing their commodities for salt. (Raverty.) 

PEZU — 
A pass over the Batani hills between the Marwat and Dera Ishmail Khan 
districts. It is the main avenue of intercourse and trade between Bani 
and Dera Ishmail Khan, being the one pursued by all traders from the 
countries of Tank, Kélachi and Dera Ishmail Khan, and it is the best aleo for 
any army coming from the south. This pass is about 3 miles in length, and 
affords an excellent road for artillery, being broad and smooth, except at the 
north and highest end towards Marwat, where it is stony, sloping gradually 
and varying in width from 5 yards to 50. At the south or lowest end, water 
oozes out of the sand at the base of a precipitous rock, and may be obtained 
in quantities sufficient for a camp by sending on a party a few hours pre- 
viously to scrape large holes or ‘tarks.’ This pass used to be infested with 
robbers, till Edwardes established a watch-tower and garrison at the end of 
it, and traffic at once ceased to be molested. (Hdwardes.) 

PEZOU— 
A village in the Bant district, 56 miles from Ban@, 35 miles from Dera 
Ishmail Khan. It is a middling village, with 60 houses and 3 shops. Water 
is obtainable from sinking wells in the dry ravine which runs under it. 
There is a small mud fortalice at the entrance of Pézi Pass, in which 5 
horse and 12 foot police are always stationed. The post was built ‘in 1861 
and cost Rs. 297. ‘There is no water procurable inside the fort, and it is 
entirely commanded by a spur of a hill on the right of the road, and within 
easy matchlock range of this post. It is provisioned for ten days. Forage, 
grass and supplies are all scarce, and not sufficient for any body of troops. 
There is a travellers’ bungalow here. (Macauley.) 

PHALKANI— 
A small perennial water-course on the Rajanpir frontier, rising in the 
Mari hill, and draining south-westerly into the Kalchas (Chachar.) Its 
supply of water is good and plentiful. Along its banks a few trees are 
scattered here and there, and they are covered with luxuriant grass. Its 
water is absorbed in its bed before it joins the Chachar. (Davidson.) 

PHAILAWAR— 
A stream in the Mari hills rising near the Janat Ali pass and flowing into 
the Kaha in the Morapj plain. It is not perennial, but contains very many 
pools of good water. Its banks are dotted with trees here and there. It 
is the boundary, in passing through the Phailawar valley, between the 
Gorchanis and Loharani Maris.. (Davidson.) . 

PHAILAWAR— 
A plain in the Mari hills, generally considered as part of the Sham plain, 
but virtually divided from it by the Kap hill. 
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It is 16 miles in length from east to west, and 2 or 8 miles in breadth 
from north to south. 

Its boundaries, which are very clear and well defined, are— 

North, the Barag hill (separating it from the Morunj valley); south, 
the Kip hill; east, the Mari hill; west, the Phailawar nala, a short 
distance west of which is the Siah Koh range. It is sometimes called 
Phailagh. 

The Phailawar belongs, properly speaking, to the Dirkani section of the 
Gorchanis, and though it is now uncultivated, its soil is said to be very 
fertile. It is dotted about with some good-sized trees, Its surface is very 
even, unbroken by any hillocks or irregularities. It contains no wells ; 
but water is said to be procurable by digging at a depth of 20 to 30 feet 
from the surface. 

The marks of the old kafila route from Dera Ghazi Khan to Kandahar 
are to this day very clearly traceable on this plain, and it is said that 
when that route was open, the Phailawar plain was cultivated and 
produced magnificent crops. The depredations of the Maris and Bagtis 
have diverted the ‘‘ kafila” route from this direction to Sind, and the old 
route has now for many years been abandoned as unsafe, and partly also as 
leading to a far less profitable market than Sind and Karachi. 

Mr. Tucker describes this as the largest and finest valley in the 
so-called Sham plain. It is better wooded than most of these valleys, being 
covered in places with small trees, principally ‘jand,’ but also with shisham, 
In the low parts of the valley there is plenty of grass. The valley runs 
right up into the Maricountry; half of it belongs to the Durkanis 
(Gorchanis), and half to the Maris, but particularly it is no-man’s-land, as 
neither clan can occupy it, except occasionally for grazing purposes when 

r ine happens to be a temporary peace. (Davidson, Tucker, Bell, Paget.) 
A smal] stream on the Rajanpir frontier running into the Sori ravine near 
Jagardu. Water is procured from two or three wells about one mile from 
where it joins the Son. (Davidson.) 

PHUGHI— 
A valley in the Bozdar country, about 8 miles long from north and south, 
and 6 broad from east to west, cultivated chiefly by the Chakaranis and 
Jafaranis. Its cultivation is dependent on rain, and produces generally a 
fair autumn crop. It contains one mud ‘thal,’ an attempt at a village, the 
property of Sohak. South of it is the Sori (Ltnd) ravine, and north the 
Sanghar, but as it is considerably above the level of both, the water of 
their streams is not used for cultivation. (Davidson.) 

PHULKANI— 
A halting place on the south-west shoulder of the Mari mountain on the 
Rajanpiar frontier, about 12 miles from the summit, 14 miles from Kalchas 
on the Sham plain, and 15 miles from Garkan. Water is plentiful and 
good here. (Kennedy.) 

PHURPOGANI— 
A ravine on the Rajanpir frontier, rising in a low hill, Haibat-ka-Pasht, 
17 miles north-west of Bandiwala post, and running south, between 
low hills with easy banks, meets 5 the Bangol about 5 miles from its source. 
Its bottom is sandy and full of boulders ; it contains no watering places, and 
water is not found near its surface by digging; good fodder is procurable 
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after rain along its banks. The water-couree, after where the Phirpogan! 
and Bangol meet, is known as the Jabari. (Davidson and Macgregor.) 
PHORPOGANI~— 
A very insignificant ravine on the Rajanpir frontier, rising in low hills 
west of the Tozani post. It has an average width of 10 or 20 yards in 
ordinary seasons. Fodder is plentiful along its banke; but it has no water- 
one places, nor can water be found near its surface. (Davidson.) 
A— 
A village in the Swat valley, Yaghistan, on the left bank of the river. It 
is the highest village in the valley held by Yasafzai Afghins. Beyond 
this the country is called Kohistan. (Raverty.) 
PIHUR— 
A village in Yisafzai, Péshawar, 3 miles east of Topi, situated on an isolated 
rock. This rock in former times has evidently been fortified ; it is 100 feet 
in height, 200 yards in length, and 50 yards in breadth at the base. On the 
north, east, and west it is a sheer precipice, and on the south the ascent is 
easier by terraces. At the rise of the Indus it is surrounded on three sides 
by water, and between it and the mainland is a long stretch of somewhat 
treacherous sand. The small village, which is an offshoot of Topi, is 
situated half way up the rock, and contains 15 houses. [t commands the 
ferry to Dal Mohat on the left bank, which is much frequented in going from 
Yisafzai to Hazira. It has been thought possible that this rock might be 
the same as Aornos, but Abbott declares decidedly against this supposition. 
On the top of the rock there is now a travellers’ bungalow. No supplies 
are procurable here, but they could be brought from the Utmanzai village 
of Topi. In 1852, Abbott recommended a fleet of boats to be kept here to 
attack the Hindistanis, also a thana on account of its defensible position. 
There are three boats here capable of containing 80 men each, one more might 
Le brought from Kabl, six from Amb, and three from Hind. During the 
Ambela campaign there was a bridge of boats here consisting of 24 boate, 
of which 3 were brought from Pibir, } 4 were brought from Amb, 
1 was o Kabl, 6 (C,, - » Atak, and 


10 from Hashtnagar. 
(Addott.) 


PINDIALI— . 
A district in the Mohmand hills, belonging to the Isa Khel and Barhin 
Khél sub-divisions of the Tarakzai section of that tribe, more generally 


known as the Pandiali Mohmands. Their villages are— 


ap bo 
2, ; 2g 
Section. Villages. % & &| Section. Villages. $3 E 
5 (wa 2 ‘to 
aoa) 
Tsa Khel. Sakandra Khél 60 80 | Isa Khél Sherkér 20 30 
Langar Khel .. 80111 o Pirdist Kilai . 30 50 
+ Koniotar 60 80 ” Zordast Kilai ~ 6 10 
ss Korkilai 30 40 ” Gulab Shab Kilai ... 10 165 
Habikor . 40 60 és Garang Arab Kilaf .. 60 100 
Alimd . . 20 30 ” Wahabi Kilai ..» 10 30 
” Piro Kilai ... 26 30 ” Bari 10 3 
x Namzad Kilai - 30 60 si Gilmir -~ 30 0 
is Validad Kilai .. 36 40 ” Danishkal «. 70 100 
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Ysa Khél. Killa .. 60100] Isa Khé) Torghari » 40 60 
Mobarak Shah Kilai. 30 40 - Mirgilkor .. 200 300 
= Aoda Kilai .. 30 40 FA Mahamad Kilai ... 140 208 
Shahbazkor 25 40 ‘a Tor Kilai .. 60 80 
<5 Basto Kilai 20 30 ” Aijiibkor ... 304 600 
‘i Rahmankor 35 50 | Burhan Khél. Lagban ... 500 709 

ss Miagian Kilai .. # 50 55 Mahamad Khan- 

kor er. 200 400 
os Kadir Kilai 30 40 4 Apnikor ... 100 400 
“ Sarobai Kilai 40 60 ‘i Hasankor « 100 400 
Mandi Khél » 60 101 7 Mandi Khel ... 200 400 


The valley is open and easily accessible from all directions. The princi- 
pal crop is rice. ‘The slopes of the hills are dry and barren, with few trees. 
There are no large streams, and the little water there is at the head of the 
ravines is all dried up before it gets to the plains. The villages in it are 
large and prosperous, the chief being Dagh, Salikghor, Laghan, Halki, 
Pandiali, Danaskhor, and Diash, which can turn out nearly 1,000 fighting 
men. A reference to the article Mohmand will inform of our relations with 
that tribe, and it will be seen that the Pandiali Mohmands were amongst 
the worst, worrying our border for the first 11 years of British rule. In 
1855 Colonel Edwardes proposed that an expedition should be sent to punish 
them, but it was never carried out. Colonel Edwardes’ recommendation was 
for a force of 5,000, Major James thought 4,000 sufficient, and Sir Sydney 
Cotton considered that it could be done with 1,500 picked men. All, however, 
even then considered the plan quite feasible, and Major James, who went to 
Pandiali in 1861 by one road and returned by another, thought the diffi- 
culties of the road had been much exaggerated, and that only caution was 
necessary. The Pandiali Mohmands, not trading with the Peshawar valley, 
or being in any way dependent on it for supplies, would not suffer from a 
blockade; whereas the amount of damage which could be inflicted on them 
by an expedition would be very great. The season recommended for an 
expedition is the end of April, when their crops would be standing. 
Edwardes thought it would be advisable to remain a week in a central 
position, so that real damage could be inflicted and a signal example made 
by meeting and defeating the assembled clans. (James, Edwardes, Pollock, 
Scott.) 

PING — 
Two small passes on the Band border, which run into the Barganati and 
Ping valley. It seems doubtful which passes go by the name of Ping, 
t.¢., whether they are through the first low range or the higher range 
beyond. (Bird.) 

PING— 
A small valley on the Bani border surrounded by low hills, at the foot of and 
on this side of the second range of hills which runs from the left bank 
of the BarSn towards the Ktram, about 5 milesfrom our border. This used 
to be the starting place of all the Mahamad Khél raids in 1870-71 ; here the 
parties met, got intelligence and supplies. A few families are permanently 
settled here. (Maclean.) 
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PINGAL— 
A road from Ranizai in Swat to Talash. Starting from Kamila, a vil 
belonging to the Saltan Khan Khél Raniz&is, it goes to Shamshi Khan in 
Talash. It is an easy road, practicable for laden cattle. (Lockwood.) 

PINGI KHELS— 
A section, according to Aleemoola, of the Shamizai, Khwazozai, Akozai 
Yisafzais. Bellew has no division of this name, and I only mention it in 
case there may prove to be one so called. (A/eemoola.) 

PIPAL— 
A village in the Linkhér valley, Yisafzai, Peshawar district, containing 52 
houses, situated about 8 miles north of Katlang and 9 miles north-east 
of Linkhér, and on a ravine that joins that of Togh. It is about one 
mile from a low spur from the Miakhan range, where the ravine com- 
mences, and between which and Pipal is intersected by ravines. The inha- 
bitants of this village are divided into the following sections: Baght 
Khel, Abass Khbél, and Batiirazai Khél. The cultivation is poor and unir- 
rigated. Water is procured from three wells and from a tank on the north 
side in winter, but in winter it is procured from the Kalpani. 

The inbabitants are all Bimareh Utman Khél. It is surrounded in every 
direction by ravines, and the houses are low and flat-roofed. (Lumsden.) 

PIRABAD— 
A village of 12 houses in the Ytsafzai division of thé Peshawar district, 
situated 2 miles north of Gijar Garhi. The land is poor, and the village is 
being deserted fast. It has one well. The Kalp&ni running past the west 
side, distant about 50 yards, supplies it with water. 

PIR ADIL— _ Lat. 30°11’ 29%. Long. 70°47/1". —_ Elev. 438 feet. 
A village in the Déra division of Dera Ghazi, 8 miles from Ghazi, 120 miles 
from Dera Ishmail, situated east of, and adjoining the district road. 

It is not walled. Its houses, except one large red brick house which 
towers above the others, are all of mud. The country round it is well 
cultivated and wooded with large tamarisk and date trees. There is a 
large tomb situated a few yards south of the town, built of red bricks 
picked out with blue, and surmounted by a dome several feet high. The 
village is connected with Batil by a good broad road (see Batil), and also 
with Bari, 2 miles north-east. 

The shrine of Pir Adil is one of the most celebrated in the district, and a 
fair is held here in March which lasts for three days, and which is usually 
attended by about 500 souls. It is related that about 800 years ago, 
Hazrat Pir Adil Sahib killed one Aji, an infidel, and took this place. From 
this date, his descendants have lived here and have been joined by others. 
(Davidson, Macgregor.) 

PIRAN ALGAD— 
A small pass on the Tank border situated between the Raidin and Pangi 
passes, west of Milazai. 

A road through this pass, by which cattle can be taken up, joins the 
Sujah dara behind the first range of low hills, and thence goes to the 
Bhatani ‘ bands.’ (Carr, Macgregor.) 

PIR BABA ZIARAT— 
A shrine in Baner Yaghistan, situated five kos east of Elai. It is a place of 
pilgrimage to all Yusafzais, whether of Swat, Binér, or British territory. 
The tomb has no dome, but it is surrounded by numerous trees, There are 
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from 400 to 500 priests in attendance, who receive all the votive offerings 
and entertain all strangers. Al] the Binérwals are more or less influenced by 
these men. (d/eemoola.) 

PIR BABU— 
A watering place in the Litra ravine, Kasrini hills, where there is a 
shrine venerated by the Kasranis. It is also known as Chirik. 

It was formerly the residence of a Delhi alchemist, by name Ram, whose 
name is famous to this day among the Kasranis, he having been the cause 
of an army being sent by order of Akbar Shah to coerce the Kasranis, 
_when the former were defeated near Vihowa. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

PIRGUL— Elev. 11, 588 feet. 
A mountain in the Mahsid Vaziri country west of Kanigoram. It is com- 
posed of volcanic rocks, and it is said that copper is found on it. (Wadter.) 

PIR KATA— 

A valley in the Vihowa Khetran country on the left bank of the, Vihowa 
ravine, close to where it is joined by the Barkihi, at Chita Watr. It is 
the hereditary property of the Khetrans, but is farmed by the Esots and 
_produces spring crops. (Davidson.) 

PIR KHEL— 

A village in the Kohat district. It has a population of 253 men, 241 women, 
total 788, with 142 houses. Some six or seven centuries ago, one Syad Umar 
Bokhari, a holy man, came to Khost to collect supplies from his disciples. He 
was visited by Daolat Khan, who asked his assistance against the Orakzais, 
which was granted. The Orakzais were defeated near the present site of 
Fort Garnett on the Peshawar road, and again near the present village of 
Mahamadzai, and were finally driven out of the country. 

In gratitude for his services Daolat Khan portioned off the lands of this 
village to Umar Bokhari, who made it over to his sons Pir Mansir, Syad 
Hisen, and Pir Shah, and himself returned to Khost, but died at Thal, 
Biland khel, where his tomb still exists. There are three sections in this 
village, the descendants of the three brothers. Some of the land of this 
village was taken for a parade ground for the cavalry regiment at Kohat. 
Water is obtained from the springs near the fort, and, also froma nulla 
for irrigation. It has 1,024 ‘jureebs’ of land, and its revenue is Rs. 1,800. 
_(Plowden.) 

PIR ROH on ARUKHAN— 

A high hill in the Khetran hills, situated immediately between Nahar kot and 
Ha’ji kot in the centre of the Barkhan valley, and to all appearances isolated. 

It is best approached from the south, whence the ascent is not difficult, 
the access to it on the north and west is hardly practicable, except to good 
hill walkers, being rocky and steep. 

It is unfrequented, except now and then by a few Khetran shepherds, but 
the grazing here is not to be compared to that of Jandran which is close at 
hand. It is said to contain excellent sport in the shape of Markhor and 
Unial. (Davidson) 

PIR SABAK— 

A village in the Bolak sub-division of the Khatak division of Peshawar, on 
the left bank of the Kabal river, six miles above Akora. It contains 70 
houses. There is a ferry thence to Badrakai. It is situated west of an 
isolated hill on the left bank of the Kabal river of this name, which has an 
elevation of 1,368 feet. (Lumsden.) 
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PIRSADA— 
A village in Ydsafzai, Peshawar district, 3 ntiles west of Jalala, 10 miles 
east of Gandéri. It has 190 houses, and is situated in the Cech BagiSr ravine. 
It has seven wells. The ravine here is difficult for artillery. (Macgregor. 

PIRSAI— 
A village of 10 houses in Yisafzai, Peshawar district, strongly situated be- 
tween the Sinawar and Levanai bills within matchblock range of the hills 
dividing the Sidim valley from Binér, about 8 miles north-west of 
Chargolai. On the west of the village is a ravine 80 feet deep, 100 yards 
broad, with perpendicular banks, which separates it from the Sakara hill. 
From this village two pathways lead to Binér, one, the Sinawar, fit for 
bullocks, and the other, Midapuja, very difficult even for men. Water is 
supplied from a tank situated at the foot of the hills. The burning of 
this place by a Salarzai Binérwal, in order to bring Ajab Khan into 
trouble, caused the blockade of the Salarzais in 1868-69. It is also called 
Spirsai. (Lumsden, Macgregor.) 

PIR ZINDA— 
A pass on the Dera Ghazi frontier in the Lind Sorl, situated about 7 or 
8 miles west of the Nirptr outpost. It is the defile through which the 
Sori escapes through the Baga range. From east to west the defile is about 
two miles in length, and is very formidable. In width it varies from 15 to 
40 yards, the chief difficulty in passing it being that it contains deep pools of 
water, rising above which are generally high rocks and big boulders; it is 
not at the same time utterly impracticable, as horses have been taken this 
route, veing swum across the pools, and led with the utmost difficulty over 
the rocks. 

It is turned by two mountain paths, which, diverging north-east and north 
by east respectively (up the bed of hill torrents), cross the mountain situated 
north of the Pir Zinda defite. ; 

The two paths are known respectively as the Zewar or Pir Zinda, and 
the Lasharani Sand. 

The northernmost is fairly easy for laden camels, the other difficult for 
even horses, though sometimes chosen in preference to the former from ite 
being some miles shorter. The hills through which the Pir Zinda defile 
passes are of limestone formation, and nse high and precipitous on either 
side. (Davidson.) 

PITOK— 

A ravine and pass on the Rajanpir frontier, rising in the hilla between Mari 
and Gidndari, and draining easterly, entering the plains some 4 miles 
north-west of Sabzilkot outpost. It rises in a hill known as Zamu Ka 
Zard, about 17 miles north-west of Sabzilkot, also from the Sawet range, 
and receives the following watercourses:—at some 6 miles from its 
source, the Tingar; at 11 miles the Kirman; at 13 miles the Nilo- 
bari; at 15 miles the Kinar Kiimb and Nir Maghi; at 16 miles the Gapin, 
and a half mile lower down the Walia, half a mile after which it enters 
the plains, 3 miles north-west of Sabzilkot. Of the above, the Nilobar1, Nar 
Maghi and Walia run into it from the south, the others from the north. The 
watering places in it are—(1) Arthani, a short distance from foot of Zama 
Zard; (2) Batial, 2 or 3 miles from Arthani, water very salt and not 
drinkable ; (8) Gordara, at about half way between the junction of the 
Nilobari and of the Kanar Kimb. 
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The water of al! of these is brackish and not fit for human use; the best 
water of the three is at Arthani, which is fair. 

The Pitok has been used on several occasions by the hill tribes for small 
raids, but no attacks on the plains by any large force have been committed 
through it. 

A direct road to the Sham plain leads through it, but it is not a very 
popular one, the difficulty as to obtaining water being great. This road, 
however, only follows the Pitok as far as Kinar Kimb watering place, whence 
it branches off on to the Chachar pass, which it follows to Lotlar. 

The Pitok throughout its course till it issues into the plains runs between 
jagged and rather high hills which rise in all directions, most of them are 
very difficult, coming to a peak with a scarped drop down, and cut up with 
deep pits, ravines and fissures. In places they contain fair fodder for cattle, 
and a few Shambani Bigtis may be seen grazing their herds there. 

The banks of the Pitok are on one side or the other, sometimes one, some- 
times the other, perpendicular, rising to a height of from 150 to 200 feet. 
Its breadth varies from 80 to 150 yards, its course is strewn with boulders, 
and is very tortuous. 

The Pitok, entering the plains north-west of Sabzilkot, takes a long sweep 
southerly, crossing the Sabzilkot and Rim-ka-Thil road (at 2 miles from 
Sabzilkot) and the Mahamadpfor road at 3 miles from that post. 

Its water is almost useless for agricultural purposes. (Davidson, 
Macgregor.) 

PITO or PITOK— 
An outlet inthe Bagti hills forming the north boundary of the Siaf valley, 
practicable only for active footmen, it leads to the Patar plain and is a mere 
rent in the hills. There is a little water in it from a pool, which is brackish. 


An outlet from the Siaf valley in the Biagti hills to the Patar plain similar 
to Pita; no water in it. (Davidson.) 

POLA KHWAR— 
A ravine on the Yasafzai border, risiug in the Mahaban hill, and draining 
to the Jadin country. _ 

The main branch passes Utla Bar and Kiiz to Pola, where a branch from 
the west from Gani Chatra, Shingra, Nirobanda, joins it. It then passes 
Shnai (from here itis dry except when it rains) Bada, where it receives a 
branch from the east, which, rising in the Tret Kandao, passes Achelai and 
Kotagar ; it then passes between Gandap and Bisak, and joins the Kandal 
Khwar one mile above Topi. (Lockwood.) 

PONTIA— 
A village in the Utmanzai division of Yisafzai, Peshawar district, situated on 
the right bank of the river Indus, and 3 miles south of Topi and of the Gala 
wna hill, which commands it. Water is obtained from the river. (Lumsden.) 

A-— 

A village in Dera Ishmail Khan district, 18 miles from Deraon the road to 
Tank. (Masson.) 

POTU KARA— 
A village in Yasafzai, Peshawar district, situated 24 miles south of Topi, on 
the right bank of the river Indus. Water is supplied from the river ; no 
wells. (Lumsden.) 
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POVINDAHS— 

All the information I could collect regarding this tribe is given in Part II 
of this work. Since then, some fresh items oF infurmation have been collected 
by my assistants, Captains Carr and Norman. These may not agree 
with the above in all particulars, but they should be regarded in the light 
of fresh evidence. They will be found under the various headings of 
Nasars, Karotis, Daotainis, Miankhels, Mianis, Niazis, Kandis, &. Besides 
the five great sections of Povindahs who come down, Captain Carr men- 
tions that there are sections called Miti, Mashini, and Kandi who all in a 
smaller degree partake of this trade. The Povindahs who enter British terri- 
tory are never mustered, so that it is difficult to form any ideas of their 
numbers. They are apt to exaggerate, and I should say that 14,000 fighting 
men, the usual estimate they make themselves, was over the mark. 

In the papers regarding Captain Grey’s scheme for the development of the 
Povindah trade by affording it further protection, some further information 
may be gleaned. 

It appears that that officer in September 1869 submitted a scheme for the 
above purpose to the Viceroy, and was in consequence deputed in March 1870 
to Dera Ishmail Khan to consult. with the Commissioner as to the advisa- 
bility and feasibility of improving and extending the Povindah trade. 

The first step taken was to assemble the heads of the Miankhel, Karoti, 
Daotani, and Nasar sections, and put to them the following questions :-— 

Question 1. Has the Gomal trade increased since the commencement of 
British rule, and what are the causes ? 

Question 2. Has trade increased since the enquiry made in 1861, or not; 
what are the causes either way ? 

Question 3. What impediments and losses exist in this trade wi&ch pre- 
vent its more rapid development and its adoption by other than Povindah 
merchants ? 

Question 4, What arrangement do Kafilas coming and going from 
Khorasan and India make for their own protection, and what are the risks 
which prevent merchants leaving for either country earlier? 

Question 5. What losses have the Povindahs incurred in the last five years ? 

Question 6. Have you suffered most loss in the last five years, or the 
five years before that ? 

Question 7. Were the roads safe? would merchants go in parties of 10 
and 20? 

Question 8. Ifthe Goma] route was entirely open, would the present 
traders come and go oftener during the year, or only go at more convenient 
times ? 

Question 9. If the road were open, what other classes might be expected 
to take advantage of it, and in what numbers? 

Question 10. Is trade diverted into other channels by the difficulties of 
this route? 

Question 11. If the road were open, how many trips could be made by 
merchants in a year? 

Question 12. Would Povindahs consent to pay a moderate “ badraga” if 
the route were made safe enough for them to pass through on those terms ? 

Question 13. Do the dangers and losses and expenses incurred on this 
route cause higher prices, and would the merchants lower them if the road 
was freely traversable ? 
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Question 14. Do the Wazeerees yearly lie in wait for the ‘ kafilas,’ and if 
always unsuccessful, how can it be worth their while to do so? 

Question 15. What are the principal difficulties and burdens under 
which the Povindah trade labours in Khorasan ? 

Question 16. What are the principal difficulties and obstacles in the 
way of the Povindah trade between Khorasan and Hindistan ? 

Question 17. What are the burdens on, and obstacles to, Povindah trade 
in British Territory ? 

Question 18. What remedy is practicable for the grievances complained 
of in Khorasin ? 

Question 19. Mention any remedies you can suggest for the want of 
security between Khorasan and British Territory. 

These questions were put personally by Colonel Graham and Captain 
Grey, the replies recorded, and any points raised by them discussed on the 
spot, and also noted. Colonel Graham then addressed Government in a 
letter, of which the following extracts will explain the results of these 
enquiries :— 

“It will be convenient to consider the subject under the 4 main heads 
‘‘ proposed by Captain Grey :— 

]st.—The value of the trade affected. 

2nud.—The manner of its protection. 

37d.—If by posts or towers, the strength and composition of the 
garrisons. 

4¢h.— Ways and means. 


“ Of the three great trade routes between India and Afghanistan, viz., 
‘the passes opposite Peshawar, the Gomal, and the Bolan, that by Gomal 
“must be regarded the most valuable, and, as it is also well established, and 
“has been hitherto maintained by the Povindahs (and would be always so 
“ maintained) without payment of escort fees, and in spite of severe impedi- 
“ments, losses, and imposts, and is apparently susceptible of comparatively 
“cheap and easy development and extension, it would seem expedient to apply 
“our efforts and resources, in furtherance of this great object in this direction, 
“‘as well as in those of the other two routes. 

“The value of the trade by the Gomal route was estimated in 1861 
‘(see App. xvi of Punjab Trade Report) at 30 lakhs, and is said to have been 
“then under-estimated. The district register of trade crossing the Indus 
“ferries of the Dera Ishmail Khan district only shows imports and 
“ exports— 


For 1867-68 nek A ... 25 lakhs. 
» 1868-69 ie gig ‘a OR By 
» 1869-70 Bed os ... O98 i 


“But the above information is mainly derived |from the Povindaha 
“themselves, who are interested in understating it, and does not include the 
“ventures of the numerous miscellaneous merchants and petty traders (in- 
“cluding Hindis) who attach themselves to the Povindahs for protection, nor 
“the trade proceeding north and south of the above district, ferries. 

“One great difficulty in estimating the trade lies in the fact that the 
“Povindahs do not open their goods on or near the frontier, and, after 
“crossing the Indus, disperse over India, 
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“T believe that the value of the trade by the Gomal ronte, including 
‘cattle and miscellaneous traffic, does not fall short of 50 lakhs, and is in- 
“ creasing.* 

“In the appendix referred to in paragraph 9 will be found a list of 
“the articles imported and exported by the Povindahs, the routes traversed 
by them, and their system of trade. 

“The present enquiries as to the increase or decrease of the trade tend to 
‘show that though the trade has increased under British rule, it may be said 
“to be of late years in a struggling condition ; for the reasons given, it will 
“therefore be convenient to consider in this place the causes of the above as 
“stated by the merchants themselves. 

“The general causes of increase are stated as follows :— 

‘“]st.—The perfect peace and security in Hindistan and general 
“ wealthiness of the inhabitants. 

“‘2nd,—The greater peace and security in the Panjab. 

“ 3rd.—The abolition of frontier duties. 

«The causes of decrease are stated as follows :— 

“1 at.—Telegraphic communication spreading information of price. 
“ 2nd.—The Tirni (grazing) tax levied on both sides the Indus, 

“ 3rd.—The ferry tolls. 

“4th.—Watering charges by the Zemindars. Cis-Indus. 
“‘5th,—The expenses of protective arrangenients en route. 

“© 6th.—The oppressions on traders in Khorasan. 

“7th,—The insecurity of the route. 

“8th, —The plunder of camels on the British frontier. 

“ 9¢h.—The impoverishment of the Karoti Povindahs. 

“Tt will further be necessary to consider the reasons given for the 
“ decrease seriatim :— 


“1st.—The telegraph. This is a matter which cannot be interfered 
‘with, and may be expected to act as much in favour of as against the 
“ trader. 

“Qnd.—The Tirni taz levied on both sides the Indus. This complaint has 
“Jong been mooted by the Povindahbs, but it is more specious than real. 
“They allege that they are taxed twice under the same head, under one Gov- 
‘‘ernment, and in the same district, but in fact some of their camels re- 
‘main Trans-Indus, and some cross the river for better grazing ; the tax 
‘Con the former was fixed at annexation, and has not since been altered, 
“though, no doubt, a re-assessment would result in an enhancement. The 
“tax, Cis-Indus, is yearly leased, and is easily collected asthe ferry col- 
‘‘lections serve asa guide to the numbers. The effect of a single assess- 
“ment on the whole would not be to lighten the tax on the Povindahs, 
“and this they are well aware of, and so do not press the point, though 
“it forms a convenient grievance, and is probably urged in .the hope 
“that a fixed assessment on the whole, levied Trans-Indus, would hereafter 
“become an advantage to them, as in the case of the present Trans-Indus tax, 
‘while the Cis-Indus tax, for the reason given above, cannot be evaded, a 
“fact which makes it an advantage to us to preserve it. However the fact 





® J estimated the actual trade at 40 lakhs. The trade returns (allowing 20 per cent. 
for evasions) for 1870 showed the same figure ; when cattle and miscellaneous items are ine 
cluded, 50 lakhs must be within the mark. 
(Sd.) H. G. 
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“may be, the matter is now under official enquiry, and, having no direct 
‘bearing on the present subject, need not be here further discussed. 

“ 87d.—The ferry tolls.—This is a perfectly legitimate tax, which cannot 
“be regarded in the light of a complaint; it may, however, be here remarked 
‘that the toll for camels has lately been reduced for the whole province, thus 
“reducing the Povindah tax on this head by about Rs. 4,000 on the Indus 
“alone. 

“Ath—Watering charges by the zemindars, Cis-Indus.—This is stated by 
“ Captain Grey as grazing charges; but it is in reality for water, which is 
“scarce in the Thull, where their camels graze, and thus the Povindahs have 
‘to pay the zemindars for it ; this is quite a private and incidental arrange- 
“ment. 

“ 5th.— Expenses of protective arrangements en route.—These are chiefly in 
“the matter of horses, I am aware that the Miankhel’s and Kharotis 
“maintain about 200 horses each for the purpose of forming mounted 
“escorts for their kafilas through the hills; they have further to pay for 
“ informaticn. : 

* 6¢h.— Oppression on traders in Khorasan.—The details of this oppression 
“is given by the Povindahs as follows :— 

“'Ist.—Excessive duties. 

“ 2nd.—Excessive fines. 

“ 8rd.—Forced loaus of horses and camels. 
“ With regard to the first, they explain that the arbitrary levy of duty at the 
“pleasure of the local authorities for their own purposes having ceased under 
“the Aniir’s new arrangements, they have now only to complain of their 
“excessive amount. 

“With regard to the second, they explain that the fines are merely a 
“cloak for arbitrary exactions on any excuse afforded by quarrels amongst 
“themselves (Povindahs) with resulting injuries or bloodshed, and go, 
“not to the party wronged, but into the coffers of the officer inflicting the 
“* fine. 

“In regard to the third, they explain that their horses and camels are for- 
“cibly borrowed and hired, either for military purposes, or for the private 
*‘ traffic of the local officers, and seldom or ever returned or paid for. 

“Jt is impossible to ascertain with any degree of accuracy how far these 
“complaints are well founded, but from our experience of native government 
‘generally, and the special circumstances of the case, we may, I think, 
‘‘ assume that they have ground of complaint under these heads. , 

“ 7th.— The insecurity of the route.—The impediments, losses and inconve- 
“niences resulting under this head are graphically described by themselves, 
“and are confirmed by Lieutenant Broadfoot, who accompanied them 
“on one occasion many years ago— the degrees of security may be under- 
“stood from the fact that between Cabu! and Kuttawaz the Kafilas 
“can travel separate, but with full complement of men and with complete 
“precautions ; but from Kuttawaz to British territory the Kafilas have to 
“travel in one great company for mutual protection, and their daily march 
“is like that of an army through an cnemy’s country.” They throw out 
“advance and rear guards and occupy difficult portions of the road in force ; 
“while the Kafilas pass at night in spite of sentries and pickets, the Vaziris 
“often contrive to draw their attention by false attacks, while some men steal 
“into camp and plunder whatever they can with a rush”’— they (Vaziris) 
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“always collect every now and again ; they make coups, and the hope of doin 
“so supports them ; moreover, when unable to do anything in a body, mall 
‘parties of them constantly succeed, in the difficult passes over which the 
“ camels have to be taken one by one, in cutting off a camel or two, or securing 
‘a few of their loads; thus throughout the day’s march they hang on the 
“skirts of the Kafilas, along the hill tops and in the ravines, waiting for 
“opportunities of plunder. All the scattered Kiris of each tribe having 
‘collected, the headmen agree to appoint a chief and obey his orders; this 
“chief arranges that so many mounted men should proceed and so many 
“follow the Kafila, and that the Kiris should be passed through the dan- 
“ gerous parts of the road one by one, and this chief arranges for picketa and 
“cattle and camp grounds, and his orders are strictly carried out; it is 
“these hindrances and dangers which render it impossible for separate parties 
“to pass by this dangerous route ; it is these very precautions, irksome and 
“expensive as they are, which prevent this trade being entered on by other 
“than Lohanis, or merchants under their protection, for which they must 
“pay ; did we not make these arrangements, there would be no safety of 
“life or property, and for this reason merchants cannot pass at will.” 

“The above applies chiefly to the Kharoti and Mian Khel Povindahs, who 
“summer about Ghuzni and Khelat Ghilzai; the Nassurs, who summer in 
“the neighbourhood of Kandahar, cross by a less dangerous route till they 
“reach that of the Gomul about Wani. 

“That such are the habits of Afghan plunderers, and such the impediments 
“which a Kafila passing through such a country would have to encounter, 
‘any one who has served through the Afghanistan campaign will attest ; and 
“T may here add, that on one occasion I met a Miankhel Kafila in the hills, 
“‘and witnessed the manner in which the strings of camels were protected, 
“the chief merchants, to the number of about fifty, splendidly mounted and 
“forming an imposing-looking rear guard, which remained till the whole of 
“the camels had passed into British territory. 

“The fact of the Kafilas having to collect and wait for each other, so as to 
“ march together for safety, occurs every year on the British frontier of Tank 
“and Kolachee before entering the Wazeeree hills. 

“ 8th.—The plunder of Povindah camels on the British frontier.—This is, I 
‘am sorry to say, quite true. The Povindahs having marched through the 
“ Wazeeree hills with the precautions above described, no sooner reach British 
“territory than they abandon all precautions in their own words in British 
territory ; the Kafilas all separate and require no precautions, and the men of 
“the Kafila scatter in every direction on their various businesses, only a few 
“remaining with the camps in charge of the women. and cattle during the 
“ winter months. In British territory, it is owing to the absence of most 
“of our men on trading expeditions that we are unable to continue the pre- 
“ cautions which are taken in the passes,’ and thus the Povindahs have yearly 
“suffered heavy losses at the hands of the Wazeerees on the Tank and 
“ Kolachee borders, in spite of the numerous posts and of the Nawab of 
‘Tank’s civil and police arrangements. 

“9th.—The impoverishment of the Kkaroti Povindaks.—This impoverish- 
“ment is said to have arisen from two causes :— 

“ 1st.—That they have suffered more than the others from the Wazeerees 
“in British territory ; aud 
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*¢Ond.—That since the winter of 1865, a feud has existed between them 
“and the Suliman Khel branches of the Ghilzais, who occupy the Kutawaz 
“ district. through which the route passes. It will be sufficient to refer to 
“ this office letter No. 47, dated the 29th March last, in confirmation of the 
‘above statements. 

*©18. The second and third main heads proposed for consideration are the 
‘‘ manner of the protection of the Povindah trade by the Gomul route, and if 
“by posts or towers the strength and composition of the garrisons. 

“19. This part of the subject may be viewed under three heads :— 

* 13¢,—-The sojourn of the Povindahs in and route through Afghanistan 
“Proper, or that portion of it which is under the dominion of His Highness 
“the Ameer of Cabul. 

“ 2nd.—Their route through the Wazceree country. 

‘“¢ 3rd.—Their sojourn in and route through British territory. In regard 
“to the first of the matter was discussed by Captain Grey and myself with 
“the Povindah Jirga, and the following proposals made :— 

“1e¢,—-That the Ameer should be addressed by the British Government in 
"the hope of inducing him to modify his duties on the Povindahs not only 
‘in the interests of a trade which mutually affects their respective territories, 
“but in view of the future increased income from this source consequent on 
‘increased trade. 

“Qnd.—That the Ameer should be similarly addressed in the hope of 
“ inducing him for similar reasons to restrain his local Governors from impos- 
‘ing undue fines, or any fines not forwarded to the imperial treasury ; also 
‘on the subject of the horses and camels of the Povindahs being impressed 
“without payment for imperial or private purposes (should their complaint 
“on this head be well founded), these being required for the protection and 
“carrying of the trade, and their deprivation seriously affecting the same. 

“ 3rd.—That His Highness should further be requested, for the same 
“reasons, to establish a post of Cabul troops in Kutawaz on the confines of 
“his territory, instead of the Ghilzai levies at present established there, for 
“the protection of the Povindahs through that district. 
 4th.—That His Highness be moved to arbitrate between the Suliman Khel 
“ (Ghilzais) and Kharotis, so as to close the feud between those tribes, and 
“restore the trade of the latter. In regard to the second head of this sub- 
“ject, it was proposed that eight posts or towers should be established along 
“a route for such protection at the following places :— 


“1. Speenkye... eee ».. On the boundary of the Shawun Khel section of 
“ Muhsood Wazeerees. 

“2. Nea wae we» Abdool Rahman Khel (Bilalzai) section of Muhsood 
“ Wazeerees. 

“3. Kujoora .. on «. Mullukshai (Bilalzai) section of Muhsood Wazeerees. 

“4. Toekhoolla (Kolkye) ... Jullee Khel, section of Ahmedzai Wazeerees. 


“6. Kanzoor (Goolkuts) .. Tajee Khel, section of Ahmedzai Wazeerees. 

“6. Oorsuk .. on «»  Khojul Khel, section of Ahmedzai Wazeerces. 
a7. hill ... ae «« Cabul Khel, section of Ootmanzai Wazeerees. 
“8. Stighye ... ae ... Cabul Khel, section of Ootmanzai Wazecrees: 

Tt will be seen that the first three stages are in the Muhsood country, the 
“next three stages in the Ahmedzai, and the last two in the Ootmanzai coun- 
“try of the Wazeerees. It is proposed that the towers be garrisoned from 
“the three main divisions of the tribe within their respective boundaries on a 
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“certain fixed pay, a fixed allowance being paid to the headmen of the sections 
“ undertaking the responsibility for that purpose. 

“That a further allowance be paid to the chiefs of the main divisions in 
‘Corder to secure their co-operations in these arrangementa. That certain 
« Wazecree representatives should reside in British territory on a certain fixed 
“ allowance as hostages (or security for the fulfilment of the above conditions) 
“and that the whole arrangement should be supervised by a selected Govern- 
“ment officer, who should visit the protected line, settle disputes, reporte 
“&c. The third head of the subject may be merged on the fourth an last 
“ main head of ways and means which I now proceed to consider. 

20. It is proposed to pay, in round numbers, Rs. 1,000 for each tower, 
“in order to secure a garrison of from 10 to 20 footmen at Rs. 5 each. 

‘The money would be paid to the headmen of the Kirris undertaking the 
“responsibility either permanently or in turn. It is estimated that a 
“ furcher allowance of about Rs. 2,000 should be paid to the chiefs of each of 
“the three main divisions of the tribe, and this I would propose to give in the 
shape of sowars, each division being required to maintain a certain number 
“of sowars to co-operate with the tower lostiien along the protected route. 

“Three hostages from each of the three main divisions Rs. 2,000. 

“A good officer to superintend the whole 1,200. 

“In addition to the above, a Kharotee post has to be provided for the pro- 
“ tection of the route between the Wazeeree and Ghilzai boundaries infested 
‘by the Cabul Khel Wazeerees, Rs. 1,000 or 8,000 + 6,000 + 2,000 + 
“1,200 + 1,000 =18,200. 

“ Writers and stationery would have to be furnished for record of goods in 
‘transit and escort fees, &c., bringing up the amount in round numbers to 
“ Rs. 20,000. 

“The towers will have to be built in the first instance by Government, and 
“will cost about Rs. 200 each to be afterwards maintained by the tribe. 
“The rates of escort fees would be fixed in Jirja; the escorta to consist of 
“the horseman and footmen provided above. 

21, The means proposed to be applied to the above purpose are the taxes 
“paid by the Povindahs on the British frontier, or such portion of them as 
“may be required. 

“ These taxes are estimated as follows :— 

Hs 


“(1.) Fixed tirnee paid Trans-Indus ...°... 7,000 
“(2.) Grazing tax paid Cis-Indus sas ..- 5,000 
“(8.) Ferry toll crossing the Indus eee ... 6,000 


oe) 


“ ToraL ... 17,000 





“The balance to be made up by re-assessing the tirnee Trans-Indus (No. 1). 

“It may here be remarked that the Cis-Indus grazing tax from 1860-61 
“to 1864-65 averaged Rs. 10,130 and from 1865-66 to 1869-70, Rs. 7,350, 
“the difference being to a great extent attributable to the falling off in the 
“Kharote trade. It wiil be seen from this office letter No. 47, quoted in 
paragraph 16, that the Kharotes suffered in British territory in 1866 to the 
“extent of Rs. 8,000, and in 1870 to the extent of Rs. 4,000 in two single 
‘raids, the latter of which has been quite unredressed, besides intermediate 
* losses and besides their losses at the hands of the Suliman Khey] in the hills. 
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“29. The advantages proposed to be derived from the above scheme may 
“be generally stated as follows :— 

“ 18¢.—The extension of trade. 

“Qnd.—The tamiog and civilizing, conciliating and subsidizing of the 
“ Wazeeree tribe. 

“23. As to the first of these advantages, it may be reasonably assumed 
“that, were the road safe, several trips during the year would be made by 
“ merchants and petty venturers instead of one as at present, and that many 
“more would join the trade, both from the Khorassan and Indian sides ; 
‘smaller profits and quicker returns, in nearer markets, would be looked for, 
‘and thus prices would cheapen. 

“24. The second object of the scheme is of very great importance to the 
“ frontier administration. 

“ The Wazeerees are the largest and most united tribe on the north-western 
“frontier; they extend along the borders of twa districts; they have held more 
“aloof from us, and have shown a more hostile spirit towards us than any 
“ other tribe; they refuse our service, and, except when their own necessities 
“ compelled, refuse lands in British territory. What we require is to get a 
“hold on them, and the present scheme offer this advantage to us. It will 
“be seen that all three of the main divisions, or from Koorum to Gomsel, are 
“dealt with in this scheme, and in a form congenial to their ideas and 
“habits, and that will bring us more into direct contact with them; we 
“have in our own hands the means of redressing our subjects, and can at 
“any time withhold the allowance till our demands are satisfied. A conge- 
“nial occupation and livelihood will be afforded to the needy and bad charac- 
‘ters of the tribe, who will at the same time be restrained from plunder; the 
“‘ Chiefs will feel honoured by the means being afforded them of keeping up 
“horsemen in their own hills, and would feel proportionally the disgrace of 
“their being withdrawn ; the scheme need only be tentative. 

“One main feature of the scheme is, that the Povindahs shall pay escort 
“fees (budrugga) to the Vaziris en route through their hills; this is the 
“custom everywhere through such independent country, and the concession 
“by the Povindahs will do much towards pacifying the Vaziris. The escort 
“ fees will secure the constant presence of the horsemen and footrhen at their 

“posts, and thus ensure the protection of the route. 

It was a great concession for the Povindahs (who had so long boasted 
“that they had never paid “ blackmail’’) to make, and when it was first pro- 
‘posed to them they scouted the idea, and the debate grew so stormy that 
“the ‘ Jirga’ was dismissed to consider the proposal, at the same time being 
a “warned that the scheme was conditional on the coucession, but the next day 

‘saw them agreed on the point; in their own words, they “are notafraid of 
i ‘labour i in pursuit of profit,” and it may be added they are equally willing 
“to pay toll for transit of their merchandize—witness the numerous heavy 
“imposts to which they were formerly subject in passing through the inde- 
“pendent territories of Tank, Dera, Bahawalpir, and Panjab to India, in 
“spite of which the trade continued and flourished. 

In April 1872, the Government of the Panjab, to whom this representa- 
tion had been addressed, replied as follows :— 

“His Honor is disposed to consider that the value of the trade has 
“not been over-estimated by Colonel Graham, and it appears certain that 
“the trade has considerably decreased. The reasons for this are probably 
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“the oppression of traders in Khorasan, the insecurity of the route, the 
“plunder of camels in British territory, and the impoverishment of the Po- 
“vindahs, the other causes mentioned by Colonel Graham being of leas 
“ weight. 

“With reference to the robbery of camels in British territory, instruc- 
“tions have already been issued, forbidding camels to be sent to graze with- 
“out sufficient guards. : 

“The carelessness of the Povinduhs themeelves is the great cause of the 
“losses which so frequently occur. 

“The protection of the Povindahs in the territories of the Amir of 
“Kabal is one which this Government can hardly consider. It is not pos- 
“sible to do more than inform His Highness what are the grievances of 
“the Povindahs, requesting him to do what is in his power to redress 
“them. 

“It would be quite impossible to ask him to send small parties of his 
“regular troops to hold posts in the heart of the Vazirf country far from 
“supports, for this he is not in a position to do. The same remarks apply 
‘with equal or greater force to the proposals for protecting Povindahs in the 
“Vaziri country by Government troops, which appear to His Honor to be 
“impracticable. The posts are situated out of British territory and conse- 
“quently beyond British control. The garrisons proposed to be of men 
“over whom the Government can exercise no control, and the proposal for 
“hostages not being one likely to have much practical effect, nor would it be 
“possible to send a British Officer to superintend the arrangements, as pro- 
“posed, to hear complaints and to settle disputes. This would lead to end- 
es lose trouble; neither Povindahs, nor Vaziris would abide by his decision 
“while his personal safety would be doubtful. 

“Taking the whole proposal into consideration, the scheme does not 
“commend itself to the judgment of the Lieutenant Governor, and he is 
“unable to recommend that any expense be incurred in carrying it out.” 

This letter, therefore, closed the question, and thus it now stands. Captain 
Grey, however, offered a few further explanations which may also be entered 
here :— 

“Katawaz, the only place proposed by Colonel Grabam as a post of Kabal 
“troops, is already such; only it is held by Ghilzai levies, and it would be 
“desirable that regulars should take their place. I personally certainly think 
“it desirable that a post of the Amir’s troops should be somewhere between 
“the border of Kabal jurisdiction (four marches this side of Katawaz) and 
“that of British territory, but this would not be in Vaziri country. The 
“Vaziris lay no claim to any portion of the barren hills through which 
“the route passes. 

“Government exercises no actual control over the garrisons of the posts 
“in the Kohat pass (the arrangements for which are an exact parallel to 
“what is proposed for the Gomal pass), but the dependence of the allow- 
“ances on the will of Government secures good behaviour and military dis- 
“cipline, or punctual performance of any fixed duties is not required, 

“Colonel Graham’s and my view was that this officer should be a native, 
“a Pathan Chief of that border. 

“It is not necessary for Government to go to any expense (though taxes 
paid by the Povindah would be fairly enough applied to the development 
“of the Povindah trade), as sooner than that the arrangement should fall 
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‘to the ground, the Povindah themselves would gladly submit to a tax sufli- 
“cient to cover the whole proposed cost.” 

The presenée of the Poviodabs in British territory is productive of much 
serious inconvenience to the authorities owing, principally, to two causes; 
Ist, the fact that nearly all the sections have blood feuds with the Vaziris, 
and seize every opportunity they dare to inflict injuries on them; 2nd, vice 
versd, added to the notorious carelessness of the Povindahs in letting their 
cattle graze unprotected in dangerous places, and the little regard of Mahsids 
for British wishes. The records of border crime afford many instances of 
both, and the authorities have always found it difficult to stop them. It has 
been usual to fine Povindahs committing raids from British territory on 
the Vaziris, and this no doult has met with some success, but, beyond en- 
deavouring to make the Povindahs guard their cattle efficiently, much has 
not as yet been done to stop the raids of the Vaziris on the Povindahs. 

The following information regarding the Povindahs is furaished by 
Captain Macauley, Deputy Commissioner :— 

“The Mian Khels, numbering 4,000, encamp in British territory nest 
“ Draband, Babar Shalla, and Dhandla. 

“The Nasars, numbering 12,000, encamp in British territory at the foot 
‘of the Shiranit hills bordering this district, and near the villages of Kahiri, 
“ Triman, and Drangra. 

“The Karotis, numbering 3,000, encamp in British territory at Tank and 
‘villages around it, Paniala, Mandra, Paharpir, and Tata. 

“The Saliman Khels, numbering 800, encamp throughout the district. 

“The Daotanis, numbering 1,000, encamp in British territory to the 
“south of Leia near the villages Miam and Kallar. ie 

“The Mithis, numbering 1,000, encamp in British territory to the south 
“of Dera and the town of Paharpir. 

“The Niazis, numbering 1,000, encamp in British territory near the 
village of Mithi. 

“The Kindis, numbering 1,000, encamp in British territory, south of Dera 
 Tshmail Khan, near Kat, Malana, &c. 

“The Taraks, numbering 1,000, encamp dispersed throughout the whole 
“of the district. 

“The Kahalli Khardlis, numbering 500, encamp in British territory on the 
‘© Shirani border and also near Kot Kandi, Malazai, Takwara. 

“The articles imported by them are: Grapes, pears, apples, pomegranates, 
“sardas (a kind of water-melon), almonds, raisins, mulberry fruit; pistacho- 
“ nuts, figs, apricots, khubanis, walnuts, chalgozas. 

“ Assafcetida, cummin-seed, black and white opium, bhang. Roses, 
“ safflower, rhubarb, salih, liquorice, tobacco (kandari), hismar, (tobacco under- 
“gone the process of grinding), charras, jujube fruit, liquorice-seed, boman 
‘and white gred, hyssop, taranihin, bozgand, bugloss and its flowers, saffron, 
“ madder, iudigo. 

“Silk and its manufactures, such as daryai, kananez, and khud baf, 
“ gulbadan and bokhari wool and its manufactures, such as kallahatus chogas, 
“ maghuti nanka, kakma, &., sables, skin, and embroidered caps from Kabal, 
“ Kandahar, and Bokhara, Pathis and Pashminas from Hirat; druggets, 
woollen stockings, goats’ hair, wool worth Rs. 5 a scer, postins, large and 
“small, saddlery, tillas and budkis (used as ornaments), Russian leather, 
“‘namdas of sorts, (coarse woollen garments). 
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“ Ghi—Khorasani. Animals—Horses, ponies, sheep, goate, camels, domes- 
“tie dogs of sorts, and cats. 

“Of these articles the most important to them are madder, fresh and dried 
“fruits, tobacco, charras, silk and its manufactures, such as daryai, gul- 
“badan, &c.; wool and woollen manufactures, such as chogas of sorts, assa- 
“ feetida, tillas and budkis used as ornaments, and horses. 

“The exports are— 

“(Indian and European cloth, kinkhab, Banarsi dopattas, maghut of sorte 
“of Calcutta and Bombay, Péshawari Liingis, Maltani chintz and shoes. 

“Fruits and spices, grain of sorte, Péshawari rice, oranges, peppers, red 
“and white, cloves, turmeric, cardamoms, large and small, salt (Kalabagh- 
wala}, white sugar, brown sugar, sugarcandy, molasses, mendi, red (used 
“by women for coloring their hands and feet red) and black (by old men for 
“ coloring their hair black!, Rassat hides, Calcutta and Kashmir tea. 

“Copper, brass, bar iron, guns, pistols, knives, scissors, and English 
“ matches. 

“OF these articles the most important to them are Indian and European 
“cloths, tea, indigo, chintz, white sugar, brown sugar, sugarcandy, and 
* molasses. 

“ Note.—The tribes mentioned below, residents of British territory, also 
“frequently resort to Kabal and Kandabar for trade:—(1) Babars, (2) 
“Ushtaranas, (3) Gandapars, (4) Shekhs, (5) Hindas, (6) Parachas 
“‘(pedlars). 

“The animals used by Povindahs in carrying loads are chiefly camels. 

“The passes they generally emerge from are the Gomal, Manjli, Shekh, 
“Hidar, and Zarkani. Considering the wild and independent life the 
“ Povindahs lead, they are marvellously orderly and well behaved when in 
“ British territory, and are rarely known to commit any serious offences, as 
‘they travel from one end of India to the other. 

“They undertake the safe custody of the passes on the border of the Dera 
“ Tshmail district, south of Tank limits, for six months in the year without any 
“special consideration being granted them by Government, and considering 

how well they act up to these pass engagements, it is somewhat singular 
“and not altogether capable of satisfactory explanation why they have never 
“ discharged any such responsibilities on the Tank border. 

“Formerly Sarwar Khan is said to have made great use of them in 
“3 meee the tranquillity of his border, being all of the same stock, 
* Lohani. 

“ Owing to the total remission of the dues formerly levied on their trade, 
“necessitating their regular appearance at Dera with their property, the 
“hold the Government officers had over them has somewhat relaxed. 
“ (Grey, Graham, Macauley, Carr, Norman.) ” 

PRACHU— 
A spot below the town of Atak, where the river Indus can be bridged. 
(Leech.) 
PRANG— 
A village in Hashtnagar, Péshawar district, at junction of Kohat and 
Swit rivers, 14 miles north-east of Péshawar. There is a ferry here. 
PRANG GHAR— 2 
A village containing about 300 houses belonging to the Utman Khel 
tribes, 9 miles north-east from Abazai. Its position is at the foot of a high 
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mountain, which separates it from the district of Tarae. The ground here 
is described as strong for defence, but easy for retiring. All the cultivation 
is unirrigated, but they have also land in Dabi and Shahdad Dara. The 
inhabitants are of the Sbahdid Khél section. This village was destroyed 
on 18th May 1852 by a force under Sir Colin Campbell. After some 
opposition, Ajan Khan made a stand in the village behind some strong 
walls in advance, with «about 1,000 matchlockmen composed of Totaiwals, 
Utman Khel, &c. Sir Colin Campbell opened a heavy fire of artillery on 
them, and drove them at once out of the village and on to the high 
hill at the base of which it is situated. The loss on the British side 
was 2 killed, 10 wounded, and 3 of the enemy were killed. (Turner, 
Mackeson.) 

PRIDI— 

A village in the Uchalgada valley, Ashi Khél, Adam Khel Afridi 
country, 9 miles east of Akhor, and 1 mile south-east of Fort Mackeson, 
situated in a narrow valley. The road to it goes by the Kalin Khél. 
It can turn out 70 fightingmen, and hasa tank of water. (Edwardes, 
Puran.) 

PUNGI— 

A small pass on the Tank border situated between the Pirang Algad and 
Gori Algad passes. A road goes through this pass, by which cattle can 
be taken up, and joins the Sijah behind the first range of low hills, and 
thence goes to the Batani “bands.” (Carr.) 

PCRAN— 

A valley of Yaghistan which drains into the Indus at Kabalgram by 
the Itai ravine. In its upper parts it is joined by the Makhozai and 
Chagharzai glens. It is bounded on the north by low hills that divide 
it from Chakesar, south by the Makhozai valley, east by the Indus, and west 
by the hills between it and Swat and part of Ghorband. It is inhabited 
by the Babizai Yisafzai, and it contains altogether about 35 villages, of 
which, according to Bellew, Kabalgram, Jatkal and Siindin are the chief, but 
Lockwood gives the following :—Katalai, Kaikhor, Atock, Bingalai, Sandoi, 
Sanelai, Chagam, and Kotkai. Throughout its extent the Paran district is 
very narrow and hill bound. It communicates with Ghorband by the 
Yak Tangi pass. (Bellew, Lockwood.) 

PUSHTI KHAR BALA— 

A village in the Khalil division of Péshawar, 6 miles south-west of 
Péshawar fort. It contains 129 houses, of which 5 are inhabited by 
Khatris; the remainder by Misalmans, (Zwmsden.) § 

PUSHTI KHAR PAIN— 

A village in the Khalil division of Péshawar, 5 miles south-west of 
Péshiwar fort. It contains 108 houses, of which 3 are held by Khatris; 
the remainder by Mahamadans. The cultivation of both these villages is 
irrigated by a cut from the Bara river; the houses are built of mud with 
flat roofs. (Lumsden.) 

POTWAR BALA— ‘ 
A village in the Khalil division of Péshawar, 8 miles north-west of 
Péshawar fort. It contains 80 houses. (Lumsden.) 

PUTWAR PAIN— 

A village in the Khalil division of Péshawar, 7 miles northewest of 
Péshawar fort. It contains 90 houses. (Lumsden.) 
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RABAT— sos gis tak 
A glen in Yaghistan, form y the western spurs of the ridge dividi 
Swat from Panjkora. It is half a day’s journey in length, and oe the 
following villages: Ghwargo, Bakinaru, Balo Bar Bakri, Bargolai, Danda 
Chegi, Shalkho, Chargokah, Saligram, Shahtut, Sialkot, Badu, Khangai, 
Tagu, Bagh, Kharkai, Tormang, Silo Asegai, Dabra, Ghwazano, Mabijoge, 
Gudam, Manigai, Gotha, Spirkai, Sipari, Dadkhana, Tokrai, Rabat. , 

It is inpabited by Nasr-ii-din Khél, Malizai Khazozais.— (Lockwood.) 

RABIA KHEL— 
A section of the Ishmailzai Orakzai, who inhabit the crest and north 
slopes of the Samana range. They number 600 fightingmen, and are Sinis 
and Samal in politics. Their sections are—I, Payab, II, Farakh Shah 
III, Ayaz, IV, Afzal, V, Bali, and the Brahim Khel section, who formerly 
were independent at the head of the Khankai valley, were expelled from 
there and settled with the Rabia Khél, and are now considered a sixth 
section of that tribe. 

They have the following towers on the crest of the Samana :—Gilistan 
Ayaz Khel, Alamdai of Tang-i-China, Abdar Rahim, Isinotang, Sangar, 
Parai Khel. Ditto on the slopes: Mohsan, Tsirotang, Kambar of Farakh 
Shah, Nasim Mela of ditto, Dar of Afzal Khel. 

The capital of their country is Ghizghor, whick has six wards for each of 
the sections, and the following villages: Injawar, Katsa, Gwada, Ugdupka, 
Dupka, Tangai China, Torapkhe, Margi China, Sangar Baghal, Chinotang 
Sangar, Dormela. 

They have a good deal of cultivation on the Samana range and would not 
be much affected by blockade. They bring ghi and honey into British 
territory, but this is not necessary for their subsistence. However, their 
villages are quite open to attack. 

The Rabia Khel was the most prominent of all the Orakzai sections in 
the disturbances on the Miranzai border in 1855. Major Coke reported no 
less than 18 raids, the details of which are attached, committed by this tribe 
from April to August 1855 :— 


1 Raid on Shahi Khel, 59 head of cattle carried off by the Rabia Khel. 
Do. 


Kachai, 3 ” ” " i 
Do. Torawar?, 12 ss os 8 i 
Do. Babarmela, 1 mare 7 + Dara Dam. 
5 Do. Lodi Khel, 2 men killed 5 5 
Do. Togh, 1 camel carried off ‘ 
Do. Hangia, 6 head of cattle carried 6 ee 
Do. Shahi Khel, 660 * aa Fa Rabia Khel; 3 men killed. 
Do. Lodi Khel, 1 man killed i, es 
10 Do. Hang, 3 head of cattle carried of ,, 3 
Do. Togh, 24 ” ” ” ” ” 
Do. Hanga, 18 ” ” ” ” » 2 men wounded 
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* Raid on Balyamin, 3 women carried off — by the Rabia Khel. 


Do. do. 6 head of cattle ,, ai ‘ 
15 ~=Do. Kotkai, 1 mun wounded and property carried off _,, 

Do. _ do. 1 ,, killed . 

Do. Hanga, 2men ,, (runners) a 
18 Do. Togh, 1 man 


The worst of these was that on Shahi Khel, which is thus described 
by Major Coke :— 

The cattle of the village of Shahi Khel were out at graze with a guard of 
“15 men in a village near Hangii called the Uch Bazar, in which there 
‘‘is heavy jungle. The Rabia Khel had laid an ambush of 200 men in the 
‘* passes backed by about the same number on the crest of the hill. The ambush 
“was laid ata tank in the middle of the jungle; on the cattle coming up to 
“the tank to water at noon, the Orakzais allowed the guard to come close 
“up to them and then attacked them. Three men of Shaha Khel were 
“ailled on the spot, and the whole of the cattle driven off,—300 cows and 
‘‘bullocks, 250 sheep and 78 buffaloes; the village turned out in pursuit,— 
“ Shahi Khel, Bazar, and Lodi Khel,—but the Orakzais were too many for 
“them to attack with any hope of success, and another man was badly 
‘wounded in the pursuit.” 

Major Coke recommended first that he should be permitted to direct 
the villagers to make reprisals on the Rabia Khel villages in the Khankai 
valley. I cannot gather whether this was ever done. 

However, on the arrival of a force at Hangi under General Chamberlain, 
Major Coke suggested the propriety of destroying the Garhi of Malik 
Nasim and the village of Sangar on the Samana range, both belonging 
to the Rabia Khels. 

“ Their conduct, ‘says Major Coke,” has been so atrocious and insulting, 
‘and the injuries they had inflicted on the Government subjects so great, that 
“JT think it will be only necessary to place them before you in detail, to show 
“the necessity of inflicting some punishment on them, as the inactivity of the 
“troops will, I fear, only increase the presumption of this tribe, and have a 
“bad effect on the other tribes, who now seem to be wavering in their 
“intention of collecting a force. A blow struck at the Rabia Khel 
“tribe would, I think, be productive of the best effects in deterring the 
“rest of the tribes from attacking the Government villages, and thereby 
“be the saving of much loss of life and property, and a saving of much 
“ expense to the Government, who will most undoubtedly have to make 
* good the loss of property sustained by their subjects, or make a corres- 
“ ponding remission of revenue for the destruction of property and crops. 

Qnd.—“It will be seen from the detajled statement that this tribe bas 
‘¢ since April last, besides the attack on Biljauit, killed 10 men, wounded 
“3, carried off 8 women, and no less than 792 head of cattle, all the men 
“being British subjects, and the cattle the property of the same. 

3rd.—'* After destroying Nasim’s Garhiand Sangar, I would propose 
“to destroy the village of Kasha on the banks of the Bara stream, and 
“the rice cultivation of that village; if this is delayed for more than 10 
“or 15 days, the rice will be cut and carried off. This village is near 
“ Hangi- 


° ae age ern 3 soon: 3 women carried off, and 702 head of cattle. 
e attack was made on Balyamin with about 2,000 men of the Rabin Khel, Ali S i uzai 
Darey Khel tribe of Mishtis, and the Umarzai tribe of the Shckhan. pe SUELERY HAC ALA eat te 
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4th.—“T am of opinion that this will have the most salutary effect on 
“the hostile movement of the tribes in general, and especi y on the 
 Mishti and Shekban tribes. I would then propose to destroy firat Kasha, 
“second Kbawari, third Khadizai on the banks of the Bara, and fourth 
“Chapar in the Samalzai valley. Kasha, Khawarl, and Chapar are 
“ Mishti villages ; Kbhadizai belongs to Shekh&n ; the first three are on the 
“banks of the Bara stream, and are now covered with a fine crop of rice 
* cultivation ; this will be cut in the next 10 or 15 days.” 

General Chamberlain agreed to Major Coke’s proposal to punish the 
Rabia Khel, and sdnction having been accorded by Government, he with 
characteristic energy, at once proceeded to put his views into practice, and on 
the 1st September 1855 issued the following order: ‘The undermentioned 
“ Rabia Khel villages will be attacked early tomorrow evening :— 

1. Kata, on the Bara. 

2. Sangar, on the top of the Samana range. 

8. Nasim’s Garhi, midway up, below Sangar. 

4. Tangichini, also on the Samana gange, some miles 
westward from Sangar. 

“ Kata is supposed to be almost undefended, and the chief object in 
“attacking it is to destroy the rice crop which will be fit to cut in a 
“few days. 

“The sttack upon Kata will devolve upon Khoja Mahamad Kh&n’s 
“ Khatak foot and horsemen under the Khan’s command. Khoja Mahamad 
“ Khan must destroy the village, the mills and millstones, and cut the 
“crops. If his men capture any men, women, or children, they are on no 
“ account to kill them, but to bring them to camp. 

“ Khoja Mahamad Kh&n’s column will follow in rear of Major Coke’s, 
‘and on reaching the summit will leave a body of footmen there to 
“command the road and ensure a safe retreat to his column on its return 
“from the village of Kata. 

“ Khoja Mahamad will be strictly enjoined to direct his operations to the 
* villages of Kata, and on no account, unless fired on by the Mishti tribe, to 
“attack any of them, or to proceed down the Bar& towards any of the 
“ villages below. 

“The great object is, to do as much mischief as is possible to the enemy, 
“with as little loss as possible to ourselves, and therefore, if he can effect 
‘his object by a dash, he is to do so, but on no account to risk the loss of 
‘©a number of men and horses. 

‘It is hoped that the attack on the other villages will commence shortly 
“after daybreak, and he should therefore endeavour to be at the place 
“ against which his men are to act as early as possible. 

“The Deputy Commissioner will be required to collect the Khataks from 
“the various posts which they at present occupy with as little delay as 
*« possible. 

“ The column for attack of Sangar will be composed of the— 

“Ist Panjab Infantry, and 3 Companies, 2nd Panjab Infantry, with a 
‘“‘ European Officer, under command of Major Coke. 

“The column will leave camp shortly after 10 Pp. m., and will ascend 
“to the summit of the Samana range by a path to be pointed out by 
“ guides, who will be provided for this duty by the Deputy Commissioner. 

“ On reaching Sangar, Major Coke will attack and destroy the place. 
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Should he, on arriving at the villages, become aware that the column 
“ under Captain Henderson, proceeding by another road towards Nasim’s 
“Garhi, has not reached that place, he will immediately detach a party to 
“ occupy the ground in the vicinity of the Garh1. 

“Lieutenant Garnett, Executive Engineer, will furnish to Major Coke 
“four leather bags of powder (25 lbs. each), together with some picks, crow- 
“bars, and hatchets. Major Coke will himself provide men to carry these 
“ things. 

“ Lisctanant H. Bruce, No. 3 Battery, will also furnish to Major Coke 
“four 12-pounder howitzer shells, with full length fuzes, prepared to be 
“ used as hand grenades. 

“Lieutenant Bryce, doing duty with No. 3 Light Field Battery, will 
“ accompany Major Coke. 

“The column for the attack of Nasim’s Garhi will be composed of— 

“three Companies, 8rd Panjaib Infantry, under the command of Captain 
“ Henderson, and will move from camp a little after 9 p. m. and proceed 
“to the hill on the right of the gorge, up which the path to the Garhi runs. 

« Captain Henderson will endeavour to ascend the hill unobserved, and 
“ pain its crest which overlooks Nasim’s Garhi by daylight. 

“On reaching this point, his endeavour must be to keep the men who 
“occupy the Garhi (if it be occupied) from escaping, and also to guard 
“the road by which the mountain guns will ascend. 

. “The Deputy Commissioner will furnish him with guides to point out 
“ the road. 

“The main column will consist of— 

Mountain { 2 3-founder Guns i 


“ Pe 
oe éshd war 
Memorandum of ammunition. 2 12-Pounder Howitzers 


3-pounders— 
1 mule-load each, 40 rounds. 
12-pounder howitzere — 

2 mule-loads, each 32 rounds. 

Witb poles by which the ammu- 
nition boxes may be slung and 
carried by men through the nar- 
row portions of the road. 

The best and strongest mules 
(double sets of equipment for 
everything) to be selected. 


“Train with all European Officers, 

“Mountain Train Guns attached to No. 3, 
battery { 1 reece CNowiteer {Under Fieutenant 
“ Sladen, 

«3 Companies, 2nd Panjab Infantry, under 
“* Captain Green, 

“4 Companies, 3rd Panjab Infantry, and 
‘* will leave camp under the Brigadier’s com- 
“mand shortly after Major Coke’s column. 


“The Deputy Commissioner will provide guides to lead the column to 
“Pal Darband, whence the path said to be practicable for mules leads to 


‘®Nasim’s Garhi. 


“The Executive Engineer, with such implements and other requisites 
*€as he may consider necessary, will accompany the main column. 
“ Lieutenant Bruce, with 1 9-pounder gun and | 24-pounder howitzer, 


“€No. 8, Light Field Battery, and-6 elephants with cradles, escorted by 1 
“company of the 2nd Panjab Infantry, and a squadron of the 4th Panjab 
‘Cavalry under a European officer, will leave camp so as to reach * Tera- 
“ hootee by daylight. 

“On reaching *Terahootee, he will pack bis guns on elephants, and take 
‘up a position, the most favourable, at the foot of the hill, to command the 
“road up which Captain Henderson’s column will proceed, and’ by which 

“the troops, having accomplished their object, will retire to the plain. 


* Sic in original. 
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“ The elephants will remain there throughout the day, both for the pur- 
“pose of bringing back the guns and of transporting to camp any men 
“unable to walk. 

Captain Green will make over to the Executive Engineer, for the trans- 
“port of his stores, 12 mules, with saddles and a havildar’s party of 8 men 
“ from the 2nd Panjab Infantry with side arms will accompany them. 

“ Six doolies, 2 each from the 2nd and 3rd Regiments and. Péshéwar 
‘ Mountain Battery, to accompany the main column. All the other doolies 
“ will accompany the guns of No. 3 battery and remain with it. 

“ Bhisties, 2 with attacking party, rest with the main column. 

“ Tnfantry ammunition.—The infantry will carry in pouch 60 rounds per 
“man, and Captain Green will send with the escort accompanying the 
“guns of No. 3 Battery 2 camel loads of rifle and 2 camel loads musket 
* « ammunition. 

“Commanding officers will take care that nosick or weakly men or offi- 
“cers accompany their detachments, and they will see that their men are 
“ properly shod, whether with shoes or chuflis. They must be dressed in a 
‘‘uniform manner as regards the jacket or tunic, but may be permitted to 
“‘ nlease themselves as to the clothing on their limbs. 

“The camp will remain pitehed as at present under the command of 
“Centain Jacob, 4th Panjab Cavalry. 

«Sach infantry regiment will leave a company, made up to 88 men 
“(exclusive of the sick in hospital), and the arrangements for the protec- 
“tion of the camp will remain as heretofore. 

“It will be necessary, therefore, to havethe men who are to proceed on 
“the service above detailed relieved this evening by those who are to be 
“left bebind. 

“ After tattoo to-night, nobody is to be allowed to leave the camp or 
“enter it. 

“‘The Deputy Commissioner has been requested to arrange for the attack 
“of Tangichina by daylight by the people of Kai. 

“The best and strongest mules to be selected. 

“The mules left in camp will proceed to-morrow evening to the escort 
“under Captain Fraser, to help in transporting the tired men to camp. 

“‘ Captain Fraser to be particular that no plundering is permitted.” 

Agreeably to these orders, Major Coke’s column marched from camp 
at 10 p.m. of the lst as the moon rose with the Ist Panjab Infantry and 
3 companies of the 2ud Infantry under the command of Lieutenant Sykes. 

By 3 a.m. it had gained the crest of the Samana range, where it rested 
for nearly an hour, and then proceeded over difficult rocks. Just as the 
column reached the foot of the last crest over the village of Sangar, the 
rattle of Captain Henderson’s infantry below at Nasim’s Garhi was heard. 

Major Coke now pushed on as fast as the nature of the ground would 
permit against Sangar, which is situated on a knoll with ground sloping 
down each way from it; it is a strong place surrounded by a low wall, 
and has a tower of great height in the centre of the village, which 
commands the ground on all sides. 

The men rushed forward, and before ten shots were fired, they were past 
the village led by Lieutenants Travers and Lumsden, and not only cut off 
the retreat of any men who were left in the place, but captured nearly 
the whole of the cattle. 
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A number of women and children were left in the village, none of whom 
were injured; the men fled, some by the track to Usghara, the others 
down the hill to the valley of the Bara. 

The village, containing about 60 houses, was entirely destroyed, the 
tower blown up, and the jowar crops in the plateau below the village cut. 

The detachments then joined the force at Dar Mela. 

Captain Henderson’s detachment (of 1 sergeant, 2 subadars, 2 jemadars, 
12 havildars, 13 naicks, 2 buglers, 286 sepoys) started from camp at 10 p. mu. 
After marching 14 miles, carefully avoiding the only village on the road, 
the detachment reached the hamlet Pail Darband, and having to pass 
through this place and take another guide, in order to avoid the possibility 
of intelligence reaching the enemy, Captain Henderson pushed on rapid- 
ly, commencing the ascent at 2-30 a. m. Ascending silently and quickly, 
the ridge over Nasim’s Garhi was gained about 4 4. M. 

Shortly before the column reached the desired point, the enemy began to 
beat their war drum in front, but the column continued to move on as before 
in perfect silence and unseen. 

On the desired point being reached, the men were collected and lay down 
under cover to wait for day, the enemy’s drum continuing to sound, the 
enemy, probably trying to discover the exact position of the detachment, 
fired a few random shots from the ridge and tower, to none of which a shot 
was returned. 

At early dawn the time for secrecy being past, the men advanced with 
a rush, the enemy took to flight instantly, and were driven along and over 
the highest crest, which also commands the village of Sanyar, without a 
casualty. The leading men, under Subadar Mahamad Khan, went over 
the crest, and down the other side some way, thereby getting complete 
command of the road; and stopped several hundred head of cattle, sheep 
and goats, ponies and donkeys. ‘The column then joined the main body. 

The main column left the camp at 11 P. m., and proceeded to the small 
village of Pil Darband, situated at the base of a spur from which the 
paths led up the mountain. 

It reached Pal Darband about 3 a. m., where a slight delay took place, 
consequent upon the difficulty of ascertaining which was the practicable 
path for the mountain guns, forthe Malik of the village, although a 
British subject, swore that no laden animals could possibly ascend, but 
when he found his arms pinioned and became aware of the penalty of 
treachery, he consented to show the way, and the force at once commenced 
the ascent. 

The first part of the ascent was so steep, and the rocks in places so closed 
in on each other, that the guns were got up with considerable difficulty, . 
but afterwards the path improved, and when the first streaks of dawn rose 
in the east, it was seen that the column was not far separated from Cap- 
tain Henderson’s party, who were clustered together on a knoll immediately 
to its front, preparatory to making the rush before described. 

The whole force was then concentrated, and from about 5 a. m. until after 
10 a. u., every available man not employed in holding the positions from 
which the Rabia Khel fire could annoy the column, was told off for the 
work of destruction, and by shortly after 10 the towers were blown up, the 
100fs of the houses and property they contained burnt, and the greater por- 
tions of the standing crops destroyed. 
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The signal for retirement was anxiously watched for by the mountaineers, 
and no sooner did the force commence the descent than they followed, 
beating their drums and screaming out their war-song. 

Other arrangements had tended to prevent their being collected in any 
large body; and though they showed no lack of daring, it seemed as if 
the affair was to terminate with far fewer casualties than could have been 
anticipated. 

Unfortunately, however, as the skirmishers of the 2nd Infantry under the 
command of Captain Green were leaving one of the commanding points, 
some of the Rabia Khél men rushed upon them, sword in hand, and put 
them to flight, whena native doctor and six or seven men were hacked 
to pieces ; their rifles and accoutrements falling into the enemy’s possession. 

Captain Green’s conduct and example on the occasion was all that could 
be desired, and on rallying a few of his men, he drove back the enemy 
and recovered the position. 

The two mountain guns under Lieutenant Sladen of No. 1 Panjab 
Light Field Battery, which were at the time employed in covering Captajn 
Green’s retirement, did good service, and certainly tended to check 
the enemy’s ardour. 

From this time forward the retirement was conducted with perfect order, 
and before the column reached the bottom of the hill, the enemy almost 
vave up following. After a sbort halt, the troops continued their march 
to camp, which they reached at sunset. 

Considering the heat (the thermometer stood at 99° in a tent and 127° 
in the sun), and that the greater portion of the troops were on their feet 
for 17 hours, and marched 28 miles, in addition to ascending and descending 
a rugged mountain of nearly 4,000 feet in height, this feat is one of which 
all engaged in it may well be proud. 

While these attacks were going on, it was arranged that simultaneous 
attacks should be made by the Khataks under Khoja Mahamad Khan 
with 300 footmen and 60 horses, and by the men of Togh and Kai. The 
former went down into the valley of the Bara and destroyed the small 
villages of Katsa, Syfilmela, Khadazai, and Chari Sang. The cattle had 
almost all been driven off; what remained, however, were captured. 

The men of Tégh attacked the Rabia Khél near Chini Tang, and made 
a very spirited fight; they had 4 men killed, and reported the loss of the 
enemy killed to have been more than their own. 

The men of Kai did not make an attack, because the Rabia Khel had, 
on the night of the lst instant, sent a party to lie out for the cattle of 
Kai, who consequently went after this party. The loss of the Rabia Khel 
on this occasion was 4 Maliks killed and 20 others killed and wounded. 

This punishment soon bore fruits, for, on the 12th September, the 
‘jirga’ of the tribe came into Major Coke’s camp, and assembling at 
his tent threw their swords on the ground and said, “ The Government are 
“our masters ; whatever are their orders, they will be obeyed.” They were 
then told the terms on which Government would accept their submission, 
and agreed to the whole without hesitation. Onthe 14th having given 
the hostages required, the ‘ Jirga’ returned to their hills to collect the cattle 
that were left. The terms to which they agreed show, that the Rabia Khel 
tribe were fairly humbled. 

The acknowledgment of submission was also rendered more complete by 
their agreement to pay revenue for the grazing of the side of the hills next 
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to the Bangash valley, with the cultivation thereon, as in the time of Naib 
Darwiza. 

The agreement of the Rabia Khél is as follows:—‘ (1). All the 
“cattle that have been taken from the Government subjects shall be 
“restored; but we petition that we are not called on to make good those 
“that were recaptured by the Government troops in the attack on Sangar 
“and Nasim’s Garhi, those that have died, or those that have been 
“ yeleased on payment of ransom. When there is any doubt about it, the 
‘‘headmen of the whole tribe shall swear that the whole of the cattle have 
“been restored; and should it be proved hereafter within the space of 
“ year that any of the cattle of the Government subjects have been concealed 
“and are still in our tribe, we will not only cause them to be restored, but 
‘we will punish the offender by fine or burning their houses. 

(2), For the lands cultivated by our tribe, and for the grazing of our 
“cattle to the south of the Samana range (Pitao), which we acknowledge 
“to be Bangash lands, we agree to pay revenue at the same rate as in the 
“time of Naib Darwaza, Re. 1 per house per annum, for all villages on 
“the south side of the Samana range. 

“ (3), We are answerable for our tribe that they shall commit no raids 
“in the Government territories, and we will restrain our men from robbing 
“or committing acts of violence on British subjects. Should any robbery 
“be committed by our people, we will restore the property and punish 
“the offenders. But we solicit that the theft may be proved; 1st, by 
“ Bilga, or the presence of the stolen property in our tribe; 2nd, by sufficient 
“evidence. Should the matter not be capable of proof, and_ suspicion 
still rest on any men of our tribe, two headmen of the division of 
“the village in which the thieves are supposed to be, shall swear that 
“neither the property nor the thieves are in that quarter, and the men to 
“swear shall be selected by the complainants. 

“ (4). We will not permit the men of any other tribe to pass through 
“our boundaries to commit raids or depredations in the Government terri- 
“tories ; if it can be proved that they have passed through our boundary, we 
‘‘will make good the property. 

“ (5). We will give (5) five hostages, one for each division of our 
“tribe, to be kept at Hanga until Article 1 is finally settled, or as long 
“as the Government may consider necessary. 

(6). We now request that we may be permitted to come and go 
“in the Government territories, and that our people may not be seized for 
“ past offences.” 

These articles were explained to the whole Rabia Khel Jirga, and were 
agreed to and signed on the 28th September 1855. Two headmen for 
each division of the tribe, viz.— 


No. 1. Mala Mir, Ahmad Shah. 
Sharif Khan. 

Gilistan, Nasim Gal. 

ys Mahamad Sher, Alam Khan. 
» 9. Abhman, Makhmad. 


Since this the Rabia Khel have not given any trouble. 


Lay rte Henderson, Fraser, Mahamad Amin, Cavagnari, 
Plowiden. 
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RAHI— 
A pass in the Bigti hills leading over the hills which form the eastern 
boundary of the Marao plain. Itis stiff, but practicable for camels ; there is 
no water on it. (Daridson.) 

RAH-I-TOKH— 
A name given toa peculiar roadway which exists between the different 
outer ranges of hills. A reference to the article in Dera Ghazi will show 
how those outer ranges run, and between these hills, from the Kaha on the 
south as far as Miranzai on the north, a natural roadway existe. This 
is owing to the peculiar formation of these hills, which seem to run in 
quite distinct parallel ranges from north to south, but which are all really 
connected by a very low but perfectly perceptible watershed. This roadway 
does not go uniformly between two particular ranges, the first and second, 
for instance, &c., but appears to change from one to the other as convenience 
dictates. However, generally speaking, there is one road within the first 
range and another just at the foot of the high range called Kala Roh. 

This Rah-i-Tokh is much used by the tribes both in going and coming 
from their plundering expeditions, as they are thus’ enabled to issue 
from the hills belonging to totally distinct tribes. But, if it affords a safe 
escape for plunderers, it may, if well studied, afford also a means of dealing 
out punishment to them: in fact, unless the system of the Rah-i-Tokh 
roadway is thoroughly understood by officers entrusted with the defence of 
the frontier, a successful defence becomes difficult, if not impossible. It was 
by this Rah-i-Tokh that the Khetrans in 1864, after their raids on the 
Bozdars, were enabled to retreat the whole way to their country, keeping 
just within the hills, and it was by this that the other day a party of Vaziris 
came from their own hills, and issuing at Draband were enabled to attack 
a party of Povindahs encamped there, and then having hid in the ravines 
for a time to enter their own country by a totally different pass from that by 
which they had come, and which had been closed to them. The importamce 
of a thorough comprehension of this Rah-i-Tokh cannot be too strongly 
urged, and there seems little excuse for our remaining any longer ignorant 
of it, as there is little doubt that the whole country up to the Kala Roh 
might be mapped by a few officers in one season. (Vtde Rovrxs.) 
( Macgregor.) 

RAIDUN— 
A pass on the Tank border, situated between the Pirang-algad and 
Sijah passes, west of the Milazai outpost. 
A road through this pass, by which cattle can be taken up, only goes 
within the Ist range of low hills and joins the Sijah pass. 
_The Malazai post is responsible for it. (Carr, Macgregor.) 
RAI PAR— 
A blind pass on the Dera Ishm§il frontier, situated between the Narinja 
s ae Kaora passes, west of the Gorwali post. (Carr, Macgregor.) 
AIS— 
A village in the Kohat district, 17 miles from Kohat, towards Thal, left on 
the bank of the Kasha river, at its junction with the Toi, surrounded by 
a low wall. There is no good position for an encampment in the portion of 
the valley in which the village stands, owing to its small extent and its 
being commanded from all sides either by the higher hills or by spurs from 
them. The hills are covered with a dense jungle, which render them very 
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difficult for military operations, and even the comparatively level parts are 
covered with thick bushes. The village of Rais can turn out 200 fighting- 
men; all the cultivation of this village is irrigated. (Macgregor.) 

RAJHAN— 

A village in the Shikarptr district, on the road from Kachi to Shikarpar. 
There are here two villages enclosed with walls. Fields of bajra and cotton 
surround them. The water is of very indifferent taste, and is procured in 
small quantity only from a series of shallow wells or pits under the walls 
of one of the villages. It is inhabited by Jamalis, who have expelled the 
Magzis, the former inhabitants. (Masson.) 

RAJANPO R—Lat. 25° 4’ 12.” Long. 70° 2)’ 22." Elev. 349 feet. 
A town in the division of the same name in the Dera Gh&zi district, 72 
miles from Dera Ghazi, 16 miles north-west from Mithan Kot, 33 miles 
sout-east Harand, 28 miles from the hills, 11 miles west from the river, and 
40 miles north of Rojhan. 

It contains 777 houses, principally built of mud, but there are many 
large burnt-brick buildings. There isa good bazar, which runs through 
the town from north to south. The town has 5 mosques and 2 temples, 
200 shops, a Government English and vernacular school, a jail, tehsil, and 
thana, post and telegraph offices. The population is 4,849 souls. The 
ironsmiths of this place are very good, and make guns, swords, locks, &c. 

There is a small cantonment here with lines for one cavalry regiment and 
two companies of infantry. The climate of Rajanpiir, says Dr. Costello, 
is very favorable to Europeans and natives. The usual smallness of the 
rainfall, as well as the nature of the soil which allows any rain that falls to 
percolate through, seems to be the chief cause of the healthiness of the 
climate. Horses and domestic animals do not thrive in this district owing 
to the same cause, which makes the climate so healthy to man, and the 
consequent scarcity and inferior description of the grass and other vegeta- 
tions indigenous to the country and on which these animals live. The 
water at Rajanpiir is good, except that it has a somewhat greater proportion 
than usual of sulphate of soda. (Costello, Macgregor.) 

RAJANPUR-— 

A division of the Dera Ghazi district, bounded north by Jampiir, east 
by the Indus, south by Kasmor, and west by the hills. 

Its extreme length is about 70 miles, and its breadth 40 miles. Its area in 
square miles is 1131°47, 

The divisions of Rajanpir for administrative purposes are—1], Mithankot ; 
2, Rajanpar; 3, Baghsar; 4, Nirpar; 5, Naoshahra; 6, Sohanwali; 7, 
Rojhan. 

The inhabitants are divided ethnographically into Jats and Baloches, the 
last occupying the smallest space, and though numerically the least, poli- 
tically they are far the most important. 

The same natural division that has been noted in the Ghazi district 
generally also occurs here, that is, this division is naturally sub-divided into 
three portions, that watered by the river, that in the influence of the hill 
streams, and that beyond the influence of either. 

All that can be said of the general aspect of this division is, that it is 
as unlovely as the rest of the district, if anything rather more so. ‘To- 
wards the river there are a good many trees and villages, and round Rojhan 
and towards Shahwali there are considerable stretches of jungle, but on 
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the actual west frontier, the aspect is desolate in the extreme. The differ- 
ence between these two parts is, that in the jungle one can see nothing, 
because of the trees, and on the frontiers, because there is literally nothing 
to see. 

There are no mountains in this division. True, the red line denoting 
the British boundary is drawn over the crest of Gidndari, but this merely 
represents the limits of Captain Johnstone’s survey. There is no authonty 
for considering this ridge within the district. 

There are no rivers in this division. The principal ravines are the Bagari, 
Chedai, Pitok, Shori, Zangi, Jabari, and Sori. 

There are no lakes in Rajanpir. The canals of this division will be found 
described under the article Dera Ghazi. 

Climate.—The meteorology and climate of Rajanpar scarcely differs from 
that of Ghazi, and the climate of Rajanpir is extremely trying during the 
months of November and December, the thermometer registering a range of 
30° between the maximum and minimum during the former month. The 
lowest point to which mercury fel] during 1872 was 45° in side doors. 
And this was during January, which is the coldest month. 

The sun is always very powerful even during the winter. The air dry 
and clear. The prevailing wind is from the south and south-west; this blows 
during the hot months from 2 p. m. until 9 next morning; it is a burning 
blast during the day, but cools much by night time, as it blows over large 
sandy tracts of desert. During the cold months, a northerly breeze fre- 
quently prevails for three or four days together, and coming with some 
regularity every second week; this is a very trying and unpleasant point ; 
the wind carrying a great quantity of dust with it, and being far keener 
than the southerly breezes. 

It, may be observed that the only point from which rain clouds come is 
from the north-east. The climate is excessively dry, as beforementioned ; 
the rain-fall being almost nominal in some years. In 1872, when a most 
unusual downpour occurred, the total was 21}; and this was spread between 
the months of April to September. Usually none falls during January, 
February, March, October, November, and December. 

During 1872 the thermometer at Rajanpir registered as follows :— 


Months. Maximum.| Minimum.| Range. Prevailing wind. 


























January se ae ie 68 45 23 8. 
February... vas ee 80 53 27 N 

March a wi i 83 70 13 8S. W. 
April ee acs vst 92 71 21 8. W. 
May i we | 102 75 27 S. & 3. W. 
June ses ee ..{ 106 83 23 S. W. 
July a oe ons 100 86 14 N. & S. 
August eos * 99 83 | 16 N. & 8. 
September 96 77 | 19 S. 
October ace et 90 67 23 S. 
November... ae wee 84 54 | 30 8. 
December... ae aie O86 52 | 23 | 8. 





“The most prevalent diseases in this division are, says Dr. G. C. Ross, 
“fever, with its concomitante dysentery, pneumonia, splenitis, syphilis, and 
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‘gmall-pox. The former disease, to take 1872 as an example, commenced 
*‘in August, the cases at first being mild, and, as a rule, becoming cured in 
“five or six days; then as the autumn wore on, to October, the disease 
“became more severe. Ordinary cases of quotidian ague changing into the 
‘tertian and quartan forms, and into remittent fever. Then in November, 
‘when the weather got colder and the temperature between day and night 
“more marked, dysentery and diarrhoea appeared, and next month chest 
‘affections set in. Tbe whole epidemic, if it can be called such, of mala- 
“rious fever is far more intense along the Kachi, the low-lying, inundated, 
‘lands by the River Indus, and its nullahs. 

‘ Along the hills, where there is a dryer sub-soil, less irrigation and culti- 
‘ yation, much less sickness appeared. 

“ Small-pox exists the whole year round, but the mortality from it is 
“not great. Abcut 1,000 children are every year vaccinated. Inoculation 
‘ig practised by many. 

‘‘ Venereal disease is extremely prevalent, much more so than in any other 
“place I have seen during my service. It is not possible to check it, as 
“it exists among the people of the country, not the Bazar prostitutes. 

“Of other diseases about 20 to 30 stone cases are, as a rule, operated on 
‘every year; 14 in 1872. 

‘‘ The patients are generally from the Bahawalpir District. 

“ Ophthalmia, of course, exists, and is due to dust and glare.” 

«Dr. Costello, in his Medical Report for 1868, remarks—“ The country of 
“the Rajanpir division slopes gently from the hills. The soil for at least 
“150 feet from the surface is composed of alluvium deposited by the Indus in 
‘former times when ran closer to the hills. Below this stratum beds of con- 

. © glomerate and sandstone are met with, similar to those in the neighbour- 
“ing hills. The upper soil is, generally speaking, a loam with a slight pre- 
“ ponderance of sand, and is very productive when watered and cultivated. 
“ Towards the Indus and close under the hills the sand of the ]oam is in con- 
“siderable excess, between 25 to 38 feet from the surface ; the clay element 
‘is everywhere in excess, and consequently water is found at this depth. 


“The mineral productions are noticed in the article Dera Ghazi. 


“The domestic animals are the horse, cow, buffalo, dog, cat, camel, mule, 
“ donkey, fowls, sheep and goats. 

“ The horse is the celebrated Baloch breed. Mares are uscd entirely for riding 
“ purposes; the colts being neglected when young simply die off. The 
“ gow is small, and not of much use for milking purposes. Bullocks are 
“plentiful, of the same small brecd, as they are required to work the Persian 
‘wheels, by the aid of which all the winter crops in the country are raised. 
“The villagers near the river keep large herds of buffalos, and they find a 
“ plentiful subsistence in the coarse jungle grass. Camels are very numerous, 
“and large herds are kept; sheep and goats the same, and cheap to buy. 
“The sepoys at Rajanpir purchase them in numbers. Fowls do not thrive, 
‘‘ probably from the severe scorching heat. Numbers of jackals, wild cats, 
‘‘ pariahs, &c. Eggs are with great difficulty obtainable. Guinea-fowl might 
“be introduced, as they do well, and would be more valuable than the 
“common. — 

“Duck and geese and also turkeys are most difficult to rear. 
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“The common wild hog is exceedingly numerous in the jungles, doing 
“great harm to crops. : 

“The wild ass of Sind is found in the deserts along the base of the 
‘hills and in the Sham plain. Its description has often been given, so 
“it will suffice to state that it is perfectly untameable, although the 
“experiment has often been tried, and no horse can come up with it 
“except when just foaled; the Bilochis frequently catch young ones by 
watching a mare in foal when she is just about to throw it. 

“ The wild donkey comes down to within 8 miles, and even closer, of 
« Rajanpir in March and April. 

“The hogdeer or ‘Para’, and the common ravine deer, are both 
“abundant, and the “ Goen’’, found in the jungles near the Sind border ; 
“a marsh deer or “ Bara Singha”, Markher, and Urial exist on the hills 
“beyond British territory. ; 

“Small rodents are common all through the district, affording abundant 
“food for the innumerable hawks, &. The common squirrel (Sciurus 
“ striatus) is found everywhere. The hare the same, and the porcupine 
“ near the hills. 

“The common jackal and fox are abundant, the former exces- 
“sively so. Of both species those animals found near the river are of large 
“size and have beautiful fur. The tiger is to be found also in 1872, 
‘six were shot by the river-side. Existing in dense jungle, they are unap- 
“proachable, except by largely organised parties. They do great injury to 
“cattle, but do not seem to molest human beings, except when wounded. 
“Wolves are to be found, but are not very numerous. I am not aware 
“that leopards have been seen, except in the hills. Cats and “lynxes” are 
“ exceedingly plentiful, and the amount of mischief they do the game is 
“incalculable. Hyzenas are frequently captured orkilled. The otter (Lutia 
“‘nair) is found along the river Indus; the native name is “ Saglan.” A 
“small badger, known as the Bijjer, exists, but is seldom seen. Natives 
“have an idea that this creature burrows into graves for the purpose of 
‘getting at the dead bodies. 

“The hedgehog is to be found; the only bat I have seen is the common 
‘small one. 

“The dolphin-platanista, is found in the river Indus. : 

“ Birds are extremely numerous. Of the vulturide, sub-family vulturine, 
“Gyps Indicus and Bengalensis, and of sub-family Neophroning, the com- 
“mon Neophron. 

“Of the Falconing, the Pengrine, Shahin, Cherrug (F. saces), Laggar 
“ represent the larger Falcons, the Cherrug, however, being only a winter 
“visitant. The Turmuti, Meslin, and Kestril the lesser. 

“Of the Accipitrine, the shikra (Micronisus badius) and sparrow hawk. 
 Anisus, 

“Of the Aquilinw, 4. Nevia; A. fulvescens, which I take to be the 
“Kala Basha;” Nisactus bonelli or “ Shini.” 

“The Scansores are represented by the common purrukeet (Paleounts 
“ Ales), by one or two kinds of the Picinw, and the common Concal 
(Centropus). ; . 

“ Tenirostrus, by the little purple honey-sucker in spring (Arach-Asiat.) 
“and by the Hoope—Indian variety. . ; 

“ Dentirostres, by the Lanianz, Dicrurine, Fly-catchers, Merulide, the 
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“Timaline being well represented ; also the sub-families of Bulbuls, Wag- 
“tails, &e. 

“The raven is found and of course the common Indian crow (Corvus 
“ snlendens) in multitudes ; the common magpie (D. rufa), the starling, myna 
‘and pastor, the ploceinew, wasbils, passerine, emberizine, alandinew, &c. 

“Of the Buteoninz, Bute canescens, the Pali Harries, and two other kinds 
“either Circus cyaneus, C. cineraceus, or C. Afruginosus. 

“Of Milvine, Haliastus Indus and the common kite, M. Govinda. 

“Of Strigide, the short-eared owl (O¢us Brachyotus) and the common 
“little Athene Brama are the only kinds I have seen. The first is found 
‘(in the long grass and rape, whereon bara hie. 

“ Insessores.—The Fissirostres are represented by a few swallows and 
“ swifts; a caprimulgus, the common bee-eater in spring, the Indian-roller, 
“the brown-headed kingfisher, white-breasted kingfisher, common Indian 
‘kingfisher, and the pied (ceryle). 

“ Gemitores—Of Gen-Columpa, the common blue-rock; and of Turtu- 
‘‘rinae, the Turtur Cambayensis are commonest. . 

“ Rasores.—Ptesoclide.—sand grouse are found in myriads on the sandy 
*‘ grassy plains near the hills. The large sand grouse (Péerocles Arenarius) 
“being the commonest. P. Fasciatus has been found, and the P, Erustus 
‘also is very abundant. 

‘“* Qudicing.—The grey and black partridges are exceedingly plentiful 
‘‘all over the country, and the chikor in the hills. Quail are also found 
“and, apparently, the whole year round. 

“ Grallatones.—Otidid—The large Bustard (Eupodotis Edwards) probably 
exists on the plains. The Honkara is plentiful, affording excellent hard- 
“king with the cherrug. It appears about the beginning of November 
“on the plains and a month earlier in the jungles by the river. It leaves 
‘Cin February. 

“ Cursoride.—The Indian courier plover (C. Coromand.) is abundant 
“on the plains, and the stone plover also. The red-wattled lapwing is 
‘very common. 

“ Gruide.—The culen (Anthro Poider Virgo) is found, but not abundantly. 

“ Scolopaz.—The common snipe is sometimes seen about wet, inundated 
“places, not often though; the jack, the same; Numenina@ are seen. 
“Tringing, Totaning are represented; also the Ralling and Ardeide. 

“ Natatores.—The Flamingo existed in the cold weather near the river ; 
“the barred-headed goose also. The shieldrake, mallard, spotted-bill, 
“and gadwall duck are found; and also another species called the 
“gealing-wax” duck, which I suppose to be the Anas Pacil or Nychan. 
““Wigeon, and teal represent the Marecu and Querquedula. Fuliguline 
“by Brante Rufine. The Sternine are represented—the Pelicanide, P. 
“ Onocrotolus, Graculide, the large cormorant, and lastly the beautiful 
a foe Melanogaster which is abundant, in the cold weather on the 
“ dhands.” 


The population of this division in 1868 was 71,664 souls, who inhabit 
72 townships in 1131-47 square miles, or 65 souls to the square mile. 

‘The number of adults is 45,320; of these 25,109 are males and 20,211 
are females. The total of children below 12 is 23,334, and of boys 15,450, 
und girls 10,914, of males 40,559, and females 31,125. 
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Divided according to tribes, the principal items of the population of the 
division are as follows :—14 Europeans, 1,114 Syads, 373 Pathans, 77 Lagari 
Baloch, 546 Bozdarts, 5,418 Maziris, 178 Lunds, 66 Kosas, 3,251 Drishaks, 
6,124 miscellaneous Baloch (total Baloch 15,660, 43,060 Jats, 7,502 Aroras, 
293 Sudhs, 359 Brahmins.) 

In order of numerical strength, the populations are (1) Jats, (2) Baloch, (3) 
Aroras. 

The Jats are therefore as 3 to 1 of the Baloche, who are about 2 to 1 
to the next most numerous race. The Jats are distributed thus: 10,120 
Rojhan, 8,989 Rajanpor, 7,237 Naoshabra, 5,674 Mithankot, 4,836 
Bhagsar, 4,424 Sohanwala, 1,980 Nirpir. 

According to religion, the population stands thus: Christians 14, Sikhs 494, 
Hindis 9,995, Mahamadans 60,017. The Mabamadans are more than 6 to 
1 of Hindts, 120 to 1 of Sikhs, and 4,287 to 1 of Christians. 

Of the enumeration according to occupation, the principal items are : Gov- 
ernment employees 205, police 1381, village watchmen 97, village officers 347, 
priests 418, musicians 323 males, 285 females, dancing girls 55, barbers 278, 
washermen 368, merchants 26, shopkeepers 3,869, bankers 141], letters-out of 
conveyances 534, boatmen 409, proprietors of land,—Hindis 194, Mahama- 
dan proprietors of land 9,200,—laborers 4, carpenters 456, weavers 1,241, 
dyers 139, tailors 89, shoemakers 760, cotton-cleaners 194, blacksmiths 
203. 

The principal towns in this division are—Rojhan 5,656, Rajanpir 4,849, 
Kin 4,096, Mithankot 3,659, Miranpir 3,526, Wang 3,060, etc. 

There are in all 72 villages in the division, 1,339 enclosures, 14,438 
houses, giving an average of 53°54 souls to anenclosure, and 4°96 souls 
to each house. 

The average number of persons to an enclosure is extraordinarily large, 
being greater than that of any other district in the Panjab. The average 
number of souls per house is also large. 
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The principal chiefs in this division are, Imam Bakhsh Khan Mazart 
Miran Khan Drisak, and the Mia Sahib Sarai of Hajipar. 


The area in square miles of this sub-division is 1,13), and in acres 540,117; 
of these acres 48,447, or less than ;',th is cultivated, 105,373, or less than 
y%;th is culturable, 204,591, or more than 7th are revenue-free, and 
181,706, or more than ,°;th is absolutely barren. 

The demand on account of land revenue for 1866-67 was Rs. 52,300; 
thus, the rate per acre on total area was only 1 anna }1 pie, the smallest in 
the district, the rate per acre on total malguzari was 5 annas 5 pie, rate 
per acre on total cultivation 1 rupee ] anna pie, which is less than any 
other division. 

There are no forest trees indigenous to the country except Acacias, 4. 
Arabica (Kikar), Sirras, Pipal; the two latter probably planted when they 
do exist, but many kinds can be grown with the greatest success, as, 
Shisham, Mulberry, Neem, Willows, both S. Babylontca and Tetra sperma, 
Bakain. Large plantations of the first might be successfully made near the 
various wells throughout the jungle, and its timber here would be invaluable, 
as it is extremely difficult to obtain any wood at all for building purposes. 

The Rajanpir district to a distance of 2() miles from the mver Indus is 
clothed with dense juagle, formed of tall grass, with tamariske and other low 
shrubs growing in Jarge patches; towards the hills the jungle disappears 
gradually, and is replaced by low grass and “ Laima,” from which soda is 
manufactured by burning. 

The soil of the district appears to be a deposit of hill streams and the 
river Indus. At Rajanpir fine river sand is found at a depth of from 
4to6 feet. Water at 25, which rests on a bed probably of hard clay. 
The river in past ages has flowed over the whole country. Rajanpar is 
separated from the inundated country by a low range of sandhills; it is, 
I think, lower than the Indus in the cold weather. In the hot from May 
to September the country is irrigated hy inundation canals. The water is 
all brackish, and undrinkably so in the outposts and through all the country 
wherever there is a cooler soil. 

European vegetable seeds do very well. Mangold Wurzel has been cul- 
tivated to a fair size. The fruit trees answering best are mango, of which 
there are numerous gardens; mulberry, pomegranate, limes, oranges, and 
grapes can be cultivated with success; date palms or plantains. 

For other particulars regarding the agricultural produce vide Dera Ghazi. 


The only manufactures of the division are those of matchlocks, swords, 
and locks in Rajaupdir, and carpets and various woollen articles at Rojhan and 
Rajanpir 


Regarding the former trade of the Rajanpir division, the following 
is gleaned from some vernacular papers furnished by Mr. Bruce; in the 
time of the first Nasir Khan, and up to1701 (1844 A. D.) when Ranjit 
Sing ruled, a large trade existed between the merchante of Rajanpir, 
Nasir Kotlah, Asni, Mithankot, Rojhan, Dajil, Harand, and other towns, 
and the traders of Bhag, Shahpair, Kachi (Khelat), Kahan, Dera Bagti, 
and others. Large convoys of merchandise, consisting of cloths, cotton, gur, 
sugar, tobacco, lungis, khes, indigo, oil, ghi, shoes, saddlery, were sent from 
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the Dérajat, returning with sulphur, almonds, chobara, kismis, shangista 
cheese, numders, carpets, gaggal, camels, cows, bullocks, donkeys. , 

In Magh 1901 (1701) 1844 A. D., when Din Mahamad, son of Doda 
was leader of the Maris, the merchants of Rajanpir, Dajil, Harand. 
Mithankot, Rojhan, sent a kafila, value 1,25,000 to Bagh vi@ Pitok, Sham, 
Siah Tank, Dera Bibrak, Sartaf. The country was distracted, the Maris 
and Bigtis being fighting amongst themselves. 

The kafila was under safe keeping of the Drishaks up to the Bigti boun- 
dary, while cne Amir Shah of Lehri, the Pir of the Bigtis, who was at Dera 
Bibrak at the time, volunteered a safe conduct to it as far as Kachi. The 
Maris happened to have collected 600 men for a fight with the Bugtis, and 
as they had not been consulted regarding the kafila, they were offended, and 
disregarding the sanctity of the Syad, they attacked the kafila, near Sartaf 
wounding the Syad himself. 

The arrangements for the safe conduct of kafilas and customs were as 
follows :— 

Kafilas proceeding from the north of the district entered the hills by the 
Chachar. The Gurchani Sirdar was responsible, and furnished an escort 
for the safe conduct, as the far as Biyti boundary, Chila-ka Lat. Here the 
Bigtis took charge, conducting them to the Mari boundary, who in the 
same way were responsible for them to Kachi. 

The Drishak Tomandar was responsible for the ‘ kafilas’ which went from 
Mithankot and Rajanpir va the Pitok pass as far as the Bagti boundary. 

The charges were— 

The Gurchani (or Drishak Tomandar) received Re. 1 per camel, the escorts 
receiving Rs. 7 per camel for cloth goods, 3-8 for cotton goods, 1-12 for 
other merchandise (out of this the escort gave from 1-4 to 1-8 as “ panjak.” 

The responsibility for furnishing escorts rested with mokadams of sec- 
tions, the numbers being fixed with regard to strength of the clans, accord- 
ing to which they were bound to furnish men for this duty, receiving pro- 


ceeds rateably. 


A list of ferries, post and telegraph offices, dak bungalows, seraes, and 
schools, will be found in article Dera Ghazi. 
The following ig a Distribution Return of Troops of the Rajanpuir District:— 
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(Bruce, Davidson, Ross, Costello, Macgregor.) 
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RAJOLA— 
A village in the Haripiir division of the Hazara district. 

It has 506 houses, 0 shops, and 8 mosques. The population amounts to 
2,129 souls. The inhabitants are composed of 668 Jadans, 34 Awdns, 48 
Syads, 1,379 others. The water-supply is from the river Dorh, and the 
water is excellent in quality and plentiful. The produce consiste of Indian 
corns, barley, wheat. Supplies are procurable here in small quantities after 
due notice. The stock of the village embraces 5 horses, 530 cattle, 8 flocks 
of sheep, 36 donkeys, and 32 mules. ‘The hcadmen are Ghi'am, Jalal, 
ete. (Wace.) 

RAKHI— 

A watercourse on the Dera Ghazi border rising in the Kharar Diwag, a hill 
about 1 mile south-west of Gagan Thal. It is at first fairly easy and level, 
but after a short distance it becomes impracticable, as it receives the drainage 
of the Sor Mol and Kharar hills. Its bed is formed of rocks washed down 
from the sides of the hills. A few miles from its source it runs through 
hills rising almost perpendicular for several hundred feet and leaves on the 
north the Sohaki hill, the southern slope of which is in many places nearly 
perpendicular. At the foot of Sohaki there are springs; and running water 
is to be found generally for a mile or less. 

A few miles from the Sohaki hill it crosses the Rakhi valley, a small open 
space surrounded by hills, and very similar to the Siri valley, distant from 
it some few hundred yards north; itis very stony. It then enters a short 
defile in the outer screen of hills and, passing through this, takes a circuit 
to the south, joining the Mithawan at 5 miles north-by-west of Chott 
Bala. 


As a means of access to the higher peaks of Adnrt, Bashkdshi, it may be 
called impracticable ; hillmen alone could make their way there. 

It is often spoken of as one of the routes by which the higher hills can 
be gained from Choti Bala, the fact being that alter taking the Rakhi water- 
course as far as the valley, the Sohaki hill-path is gained and so it goes 
on to Gagan Thal. (Davidson.) 

RAKNI— 

A large valley of the Khetrans, the easternmost portion of their possession, 
bounded north by the Manjvel Sham, south by the Moranj (Dark&nis), east by 
the high hills of Ek Bahi, Shahidani, Kharar, Bashkashi, Andri, Gorond&no, 
and west by the spurs of Chapar, Dekha, and the Siah Koh. Iu length 
from north to south it is about 35 miles; in width it varies, being at the 
widest part 12 miles, and a little below Rothar from 7 to 9 miles. The 
head of the valley is undulating, and more or less confined, but after the 
first 2 or 3 miles it becomes open and level. 

A perennial stream of good water runs the length of the valley, dis- 
appearing in places, but bubbling up again after a short distance, bnght 
and pure, receiving the following affluents all from the west (1) Chang, 
joining it between Son Mol Kot and Rothar, (2) by the Chart, joining 
it at Rothar, and (3) by the Badhi, joining it at Daba Kot; (4) by the 
Gajai, near Mat, in addition to numerous little watercourses draining 
down from the high hills to the east, usually dry. The following forts are 
situated on its banks, commencing from the north :— 

Moma Kot, a few miles from the head of valley. 
Son Mol Kot, 2 miles south of Moma. 
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Rothar Kot 7 miles from Son Mol. 


Daba _sée»+; Be % ~ Romar. 
Daki__isé=»/, oy Daba. 
Chacha ,, a5 Haku. 
Mat ss Chacha. 


The stream runs, generally speaking, north and south, but from Son Moll 
Kot it takes a circuit in an easterly direction, hugging the base of the high 
hills whence it resumes its old course, southerly, from Rothar. The bed of 
the stream is shingly down to a little below Mat, where it is very stony and 
impracticable. 

It varies in width from 50 to 150 yards, and its banks throughout the 
valley to below Mat are low. Sometimes, for a few hundred yards, one bank 
or the other is a few feet in height. . 

The soil of the Rakni valley is fertile, but peculiarly adapted for the 
autumn crops of coarser grains; its wheat harvest is meagre, sufficient only 
being cultivated around the villages for their own annual supply ; it ripens 
early in May. 

The climate of Rakni is far cooler than that of the Derajat, and a hot 
night is said to be unknown here. In the north of the valley its surface is 
dotted with small shrubs and bushes, but after a mile or so, hardly a bush is 
to be seen. There are not six trees in the whole valley north to south. 

Water is said to be found throughout the valley, at from 20 to 30 feet 
from the surface. The valley is very green and scattered over with brush- 
wood. The stream is, except in a few places, dried up into its sandy bed. 
The valley runs up to the north to the Bozdar country and down to the 
south by Mat and Chacha-ka-kot to a narrow and stiff pass into Moranj. 
(Davidson, Tucker.) 

RAMAK— 
A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Uchkii and 
Kakzoi passes, west of the outpost of Gorwali. 

It is formed by the drainage of the table-land of the Zmara tribe under 
the Shiliara hills, to which place a good road for cattle goes. 

The Gorwali outpost is responsible for this pass, and Timar Khan and 
Rahim Khan, Kasranis, receive an annual grant of Rs. 74 for its care. 
(Carr, Macgregor.) 

RAMAL— 
A hill in Yaghistan, dividing the Abazai Swatis from the Adtuzais. 
There is a road over it from Badwan to Uchana. (Lockwooid.) 
RAMIN— 
A small stream in the Bagti hills rising in the hill of this name, and 
joining the Patar stream at or near Kechi-ka-kot. The Ramin is also a 
losv hill on the north-eastern boundary of the Patar plain, and is the water- 
shed between the Sori and Lop or Patar ravines. (Davidson.) 
RAMIN WALA THALS— 
An uncultivated valley belonging to the Bozdars about 1 mile square. 
RAMIN WALA THUL— 
A large Baloch village in the Dera division of Ghazi, situated about a mile 
west of Kala, and about a mile from the frontier and district roads. It is 
in the centre of a large tract of arable land, the cultivation of which 
depends almost entirely on rain, partly on irrigation from branches of the 
Sori. It is inhabited by Thiinganis, a tribe who have now become incorpo- 
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rated with the Lands, but who are said to be of Pathan origin. The onlY 
respectable houses in the village are that of Barkhodar, the headman, ® 
small kot or tower in the south-west of the village, and another ove north ; 
all the rest are somewhat squalid huts which give the village anything bat 
a well-to-do appearance. (Lavidson.) 


RANI— 
A watering place on the Rajanpir border in the Nathil branch of the Zang) 


ravine, aud about 2 or 3 miles above where the Hindani meets the Zangt. 
Water is procured from 2 or 3 wells; the ravine ts here broad and open, 
the left banks being’ easy and the right bank high and scarped. The 
water is fair and found near the surface. RanJ-ka-chapar is the high hill 
or bank on the right of the ravine at this watering place. (Davidsoz.) 
RANIZAI— 

A division of the Baizai Akozai division of the Yasafzai clan. They are 
sub-divided into 1, Siltan Khan Khel ; 2, Usman Khel; 3, Barhan Khel; 4, 
Otmanzai; 5, Ali Khel. They are all resident beyond the British border, 
and occupy both slopes of the Totai hills from Haz8rnao to Malakand 
and the west end of the Swat valley on both sides of the river, including 
the south slopes of Barangola hill. They are reckoned at 13,000 souls, and 
can muster about 3,000 matchlock men. 

The country inhabited by the Ranizais is divided into Sam Raniz&i and 
Bar or Swat Ranizai. The former is a tract of plain at the foot of the hills 
on the north border of the Péshawar district between Hashtnagar and 
Lainkhor. It is an extensive district, and, stretching over the Totai hills, 
includes the whole of the lower end of the Swat valley. It is sub-divided 
into I, Ali Khel, comprising the villages of Skakot, 200, Dargai, 100, 
Kharkai, 50, Kadam Khel, Kangarai, Dobandai, 50; Kachai, 30, Changarai, 
25, Badraga, 10, and Shingrai, 50. II. Utman Khel, with the villages of 
Garhai, 275; Bar, Mirdeh, 50; Misamena, Totaikot, 300; Miana. III. 
Silltan Khan Khel with [frozshah, 150; Arian Kot, 150; Mariobad, 40; 
IV, Barhaon Khel with Dobandai, 20; and V; Otmanzai, comprising 
Wartr ; Kaldara and Sorana. Sam R4nizai is inhabited by Khataks, Swatis 
and Shalmanis. The whole of the cultivation of this district is dependent 
on rain; the ravines being too deep and generally having too little water 
in them to permit of their being used for irrigation. In Bar or Swat 
Ranizai which is the lowest or westernmost part of the Swat valley, the 
divisions are the same as in the plain portions, and there are 35 villages; 
of these the chief are Tota Khan, Matkhanrai, Isa Derai, Jolagram, Kha, 
Nawa Kala, Batkhela, Amandara, Mekbband, Alahdand and Aménkot on 
the left bank, and Deri, Barangola, Kamatai, and Badw4n on the right bank. 
Of these Alahdand, Deri, Bat Khela and Totakhan, Matkanrai, each contain 
more than 300 houses. The country here is an open plain in parts encroached 
on by low hill spurs and generally sloping more or Jess rapidly to the river’s 
bed. The headman of Sw8t Ranizai is one Sherdil Khan, an adventurer 
who, about 2 years ago, turned out the former Khan, Sadat Khan. This 
district produces ghur, honey, rice, oil, dhall, and a very fine breed of mules. 
These are all exported to Péshawar, and cotton, tringis, salt, and clothes 
of sorts are taken in exchange. The houses in Réanizai are generally 
built of stones with mud plaster. 

On the annexation of the Panjab in 1849, it was found that Sam Ranizai 
was a refuge for malcontent criminals of every description, who periodically 
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issued forth to make petty raids in British territory. In 1852 a large num- 
ber of Swatis collected in Ranizai for the purpose of creating disaffection on 
the border, and on the night of 6th March 1852, they proceeded further and 
a party of horsemen under the leadership of Mokarm Khan assailed a detach- 
ment consisting of forty-three men of the Guide Corps under Risaldar Fateh 
Khan, stationed at the British village of Gijar Garhi in Yisafzai as a guard 
to a party of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. The detachment gallantly 
repelled their assailants, and suffered but slight loss themselves. 

This outrage being clearly traced to the Ranizai people, it was determined 
to send a force into their country. Accordingly 2 troops Horse Artillery, 
14 Regiment, British Infantry, 2 Companies Sappers, 2 18-pr. Howitzers, 
1 Regiment Irregular Cavalry, 2 Regiments Native Infantry moved from 
Péshawar on the morning of the 2{st March 1852, under Sir C. Campbell 
to Shergarh, the frontier village, about 7 or 8 miles from Skakot, the chief 
village of the Ranizai. 

On the march to Shergarh much rain fell on the bills around, and just 
after the troops and guns had crossed a very deep nullah a body of water 
like a wall came down it suddenly, and for a few minutes, a portion of the 
baggage and its escort, and the rear-guard, was separated from the main 
hody of the troops. 

On the evening of the 21st, the natives of the Lindkhor valley had 
brought intelligence to Lieutenant Lumsden that the natives of Ranizai 
wished to tender their submission, but they were told that the troops would 
not be halted, but would march at daybreak to Skakot, their frontier village, 
that if they came in on the road and paid the fine originally demanded of 
them, and gave satisfactory security for the safety of our frontier from the 
depredations of Swati maranders and our own malefactors, who had refuge in 
Swati, their villages would not be destroyed nor their crops injured on this 
occasion by encamping the force in their valley, but that the troops would, 
in any event, be marched into the valley of Ranizai to enable the Geueral 
to see as much of it as was desired. A fine of Rs. 5,000 was also fixed 
with reference to Rs. 6,000, being one year’s revenue of the valley of 
Ranizai. 

On the morning of the 22nd, Sir C. Campbell’s force marched towards 
Skakot, of which a reconnoisance had been made the previous evening. 
On the road the Ranizai maliks came in, introduced by their neighbours, 
British subjects of the Lindkhwar valley. They tried to obtain an abate- 
ment of the fine imposed, and on two occasions, when it was refused, 
broke up their council and walked towards their village. The force then 
advanced again when some of the party would return to offer to pay their 
own share if their particular crops were spared. This farce continued till the 
force was drawn up within range of their village, when they were all sent 
away, and given half an hour to bring an unanimous submission to the 
terms offered or abide the consequences. In the meantime the pioneers 
commenced making the road down and up the deep chasm in front of the 
village practicable for guns, and after a while the Ranizai maliks returned 
with a full submission to the terms, and with ten maliks as hostages for their 
fulfilment, and they pointed out a practicable road into the heart of the 
Ranizai valley, indeed, the high road to Swat, which passed to the right of the 
drainage chasm, and only crossed a small branch of it, higher up in the valley 
where it was no obstacle. 
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It was now about 1 p. u. Sir C. Campbell gave orders for the camp to be 
pitched at the former ground at Shergarh where it had remained ready laden 
awaiting orders. The ten prisoners as security for payment of the fine were 
made over to Lieutenant Lumsden’s corps, and the force moved on, conducted 
by one of the Maliks of Ranfzai. The road was found to be excellent, 
although a little narrow nearly all the way to Dargai, and to reach Dargai 
nearly the whole breadth of the valley is traversed. ‘I'bis village is situated 
at the extreme western end and foot of a spur of a hill which from this 
point runs up for a distance of 3 miles to the foot of the Malakand pass, 
forming with the Malakand range a narrowing valley; there is, at Dargai, 
under the foot of the hill, a large reservoir of water, and safe encamping 
ground for a large force. This ground is covered with cultivation ; the whole 
valley is richly cultivated. 

On reaching Dargai it was reported that Mokaram Khan had just left that 
village, and on turning the spur of the hill at Dargai, some of our cavalry 
thought they saw two or three horsemen in the distance and galloped on 
towards the Malakand pass. Sir C. Campbell also ordered a party of Irregular 
Horse up from the rear and two guns from thetroop of Horse Artillery. 
Subsequently five men with standards were seen through a telescope skulking 
away up ravines towards the pass with about a hundred footmen. From 
the direction in which the men were first seen there is no doubt that they 
had been at Dargai all the morning, and had left the hill behind Dargai 
when they saw the force advancing towards it; the troops might, had they 
advanced towards the foot of the Malakand pass, have driven those people 
off and over the hill, and looked down into Swat; but it was late in the 
day; and they would have had to encamp in Ranizai, and thereby broken 
the engagement with the maliks. Hostilities would also bave been en- 
gaged in against the Switis without orders from Government to prosecute 
them to an issue ; the party therefore waited to see these standards move on 
their way steadily up the pass in open flight, and then returned to camp 
without a shot having been fired throughout the day. 

This display of force in the rich, though small, valley of Ranizai—the 
forbearance to use it when the enemy was at its mercy, and much injury 
could have been inflicted—and return to the camp in fulfilment of the en- 
gagement without any wanton act of injury having been committed in the 
valley—impressed our enemies much with a conviction of our good faith. 

Sir C. Campbell used every opportunity that was afforded without risk 
of loss of life to extend his knowledge of the ground near the Malakand 
pass into Swat and of the pass itself. 

On the morning of the 23rd Sir C. Campbell’s force marched to Jalala, 
where it remained on the 24th in consequence of heavy rain and resumed 
its march to Tirangzai on the 25th, ex route to Péshawar. The ten prisoners 
were sent under a guard of Irregular Cavalry towards Péshdwar, where they 
arrived safely on the 27th. Immediate payment of the fine could not be 
exacted from the Ranizais, as the first’ intimation they bad of the demand 
was on the morning of the 22nd, and they asked some little time to 
collect it which was accordingly granted them. 

But they afterwards repudiated the hostages and expelled their families 
from the territory. They declared their reliance on support from Swat. 
Further coercion, therefore, became necessary and on the 18th of May a 
second force under Sir Colin Campbell marched against Skiékot, and found 
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themselves opposed to about 4,000 mfantry and 500 cavalry, all from Swat 
in addition to the armed villagers. The King and the Akhtn of Swat had 
stationed themselves on the crest of the Malakand pass overlooking the 
valley to view the fight. Aftera slight resistance, the Swat troops broke 
and fled in a dastardly manner, leaving abcut 300 of their number dead on 
the field. The village and its granaries were then destroyed and on the 
20th, the following villages were destroyed, the enemy offering little or no 
resistance, viz., Dargai, Warter, Dobandi, Sandasir, Kadam Khel, Kharkai, 
Osman Khel Garhi, Misa Mena, Mirdeh, and Sanghar. On the 22nd, Troz 
Shab, the last and strongest place in Ranizai, was destroyed ; on the 23rd, the 
force halted ; and on the 24th, the village of Dobandi was burnt. The force 
then marched back through Liakhor to Gajargarhi, where it was broken up. 

During the following month (June) the Ranizai people, finding them- 
selves houseless and unable to re-settle in, or to rebuild, their dismantled 
villages, made overtures for peace. Shortly afterwards, they tendered un- 
conditional submission, offered to pay revenue to the British, and to suffer 
a fortified post to be erected in their valley. The Supreme Government 
declined to accept any tribute or revenue from them; only requiring 
them to behave as friendly and peaceable neighbours. They were 
accordingly excused from payment of the original fine, and they bound 
themselves to permit no marauders from Swat or elsewhere to pass through 
their lands across the British frontier, and to live at amity with neighbour- 
ing British villages of Linkhor and others. These arrangements were 
completed in September 1852. 

The following is the agreement entered into on this occasion with the 
Ranizais :— 

I. If the Government require us to pay revenue, we will do so. 
II. If the Government desire to build a fort in Ranizai, they are 
at liberty to do so. 

III. If we are left by the Government to re-settle by ourselves, we 
will do so. 

IV. The Khans agree that they will always be ready to do service for 
the Government, and will not receive into their country any 
person evil disposed to the Government, nor give such person 
a road through their country. 

V. If an army comes against us too strong for us to cope with, we 
will come with our families into British territory. 

Since this period the Rauizai people have fulfilled their engagements. 
Our border has not been molested by marauders from that direction, 
nor has any cause for dissatisfaction on our part arisen. Indeed, so anxious 
have the Ranizai people been to maintain peace with us, that afterwards, 
when some of the leading men who had brought about the submission were 
killed in an internal feud, a deputation came from Ranizai to the British 
authorities, expressly to explain that, although these men were dead, the 
tribe still adhered to the agreements, 

The following is extracted from Mr. Beckett’s memorandum, on the 
Yusafzai border:—‘ The proprietary rights in Ranizai are claimed by Sher 
“Dil Khan, of Aladand. He is doing his utmost by alliances with the 
“Khaos of Dir and others to recover his lost rights. Should he succeed, 
“we will have to deal with him. At present the R&nizai villages are 
“independent, and are entirely at our mercy. They are shut out from Swat 
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“by Sher Dil Khan, and, if blockaded on our side, they could not exist. 
“Their villages are mostly out in the open, and they fear attack. Any day 
“a large seizure of Ranizai cattle might be made in British territory. 

“The Malakand pass from Swat leads into Bar Banizai, and is the chief 
“route from that country. Although the Raoizaie are blockaded by Sher Dil 
“ Khan, the trade between Swat and British territory goes on all the same.” 

The Ranizai people are treated with by the district authorities through 
Rodagal Mian and Didargal Mian of Abazai. 

The roads leading between Sam and Bar Ranizai over the Malakand 
range are as follow :—Digar, a foot-path ; Chapal or Kaldara, a foot-path ; 
Malakand, good road; Warter or Charkotlai, a footpath, and Nakar Dara, 
a footpath. 

The roads over the range dividing Ranizai from Talash are—Pingal, 
from Kamala to Talash; Jigh, from Barangola to Amlikdara in Talash ; 
Barcharai, from Baréngvla to Masapa in Talash; Atiram, from Badwan 
to Stirai in Talash; Ramal, from Barbadw&n over the Ramal bill to 
Uchan and Adinzai Swat. (Bellew, Temple, Mackeson, Campbell, Beckett, 
Lewis, Lockwood, Macgregor.) 

RANGMEN A— 
A village in the Utman Khel country, about 10 miles from fort Abazai, 
Péshawar district. It can turn out 100 fightingmen. 

RANKAN KA SHAM— 
A watershed between the Khetran and Bozdar drainage. On the south it 
drains to the Rakni stream, and on the north to the Lani. 

RANWAL— 
A village in the Tank division of the Dera Ishmail district, 3 miles south-west 
from Tank. It has 277 houses, 14 shops, and 6 mosques. The population 
amounts to 966 souls. The water-supply is from the Tank Zam and also 
from the Gomal, but the last is bad. The produce consists of wheat, 
barley, mustard, bajra, jowar, &c. The village has 18,835 bigas of land, of 
which 15,080 are cultivated. Supplies are procurable bere in small quantities 
after due notice. The stock of the village embraces 8 horses, 832 cattle, 34 
camels, and 7 donkeys. The headman is Malik Gholim. (Macauley.) 

RANGZOI— 
A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Khaori and 
Shekh Hidar passes, west of the Zarkani outpost. 

A road through this pass goes through the first range of low hills, and 
then branches to the right and left to the Khaori and Séwan passes. Cattle 
can be taken up it. The Zarkani post is responsible for this pass. (Carr, 
Macgregor.) 

RASOL KHAN-KI GARHI— 
A small fortalice, about 800 yards from the villages of Biland Khel, 70 
miles from Kohat. Coke says it is the best place to encamp a force in 
operating against Biland Khel. (Coke, Lumsden.) 
RAWALSAR— 
A halting place, 8 miles from Péshawar, 86 miles from Jalalabad. Water 
is abundant in canals and wells, and grass and forage are plentiful. 
RAZAR— 
A village in Hashtnagar, Péshawar district, on the left bank of the Swat 
river, about 5 miles above its junction with the Kabal river. There is a 
ferry of 2 boats hence to Shekhan on the right bank. (Bedlew.) 
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RAZAR— 
A division of the Mandan division of Ydsafzais, which comprises 5 of the 
7 sections of that division. These all reside in the British district of 
Yiisafzai and its sub-divisions have consequently been named after them. 
These are Akokhel, Malikzai Manizai, Khidarzai, and Mamizai. 

The only Malikzai ‘daftar’ village is Yahisen with 4 bandas, Yakaby, 
Sadber, Ghazi Kot, Sherdara. The Ako Khels have 1 head village, Smaila 
and 10 bandas as follows :—Dobidn, Sarachina, Mirali, Khesha, Bazargi, 
Daulat, Rokani, Nazar, Saro Darai (held in jagir, by Birhanudiu Kaka-khel, 
Thanadar of Mardan, who with his son Anwar-ii-din are the only 2 Kaka 
Khels who have ever taken service under the British Government) and Bedian. 

The Mamizai have three head villages, Shekh Jina, Nawa Kila, Asota, 
The bandas of Shekh Jana are as follow:—Amankot, Mamiizai, Spin 
Khana, Ahadkhan. The bandas of Nawa Kaila are Nariniji and Mansib- 
dar. The Bandas of Asota are Gangodher, Bai, Parosa. The Mamizai 
have 3 head villages, Adina, Ttrlandi with Bandas as follows :—Adina, 
Parmali, Tarakai, Manai, Rashakai, and Ghilanga. 

The Khidarzai have 2 head villages, Shewa and Kali Khan. The 
bandas of Shewa are Amankot, Khidarzai, Madakhel, Khalil, and Hamzadher. 
The bandas of Kalai Khan are Sherghind, Takhtaband. 

Zidrat Khan of Narinji draws an allowance of 50 Rs. per year from 
Government. Amir Khan of Shewa draws Rs. 2,100, of which Rs. 1,200 is 
hereditary. He takes little interest in politics and is never likely to be useful. 
Khwaidad Khan of Smaila draws an allowance of Rs. 2,670, but this was 
confiscated in 1870 on the occasion of a murder being committed in which 
he was implicated, and he was imprisoned for 7 years. Mahamad Shah 
Mian of Smaila draws an allowance of Rs. 500, of which Rs. 200 is hereditary 
for service during the Ambela campaign. He is a man of influence, and 
might again be useful though a low intriguer. (Beckett.) 

RAZGIR BANDA— 
A village about 4 mile north of the road from Kohat to Gumbat, inha- 
bited by Galai Afridis. It has about 40 or 50 houses. Itis a banda 
of Togh. Its water comes from a canal from Togh. 
RAZMAK— 

A plateau in the Mahsad Vaziri country, Yaghistan, north of Makin and 
south of the peak of Shah Haidar. This plain lies right across the water- 
shed of the range, connecting the Shah Haidar and Gabr mountains, and 
is 7 miles long by 2 miles, on an average, broad, with a mean elevation of 
6,800 feet above the sea. It has avery gentle slope south, and its waters drain 
into the Tak-ke-zim. On the north, it terminates abruptly in a perpendi- 
cular scarp of about 400 feet over the valley of Khisara. Here the road 
descends down a spur and is narrow and difficult; yet, a few hours’ labour 
rendered it practicable for 9-pounder guns of Gi neral Chamberlain’s force to 
descend, dragged by horses. Walker thinks if ever our relations with the 
Mahsid Vaziris are sufficiently friendly, we may find the open and elevated 
plains of Razmak admirably adapted for cantoning European soldiers. The 
soil is sandy, and vegetation is not too luxuriant to be unwholesome. Within 
5 miles there are mountains 11,000 feet high, on which sanitaria might 
be established. Judging by the inhabitants, the climate must be peculiarly 
healthy, for they are handsome, well-made, and vigorous beyond the average 
even of Afghaén mountaineers. (Wadker.) 
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REG AR— 

A village in the Narizai division of Baner, Yaghistan, which contains 400 
houses. {James.) 

REGI— 

A village in the Khalil division of Péshawar, 7 miles north-west of Pe. 
shawar fort coutaining 20 houses. It is a large, well-wooded village 
situated in the plain. Its cultivation is mostly unirrigated. There are 2 
parts one called Regi Yasalzai, the other Regi A ftazal situated both together. 
It has one of the worst reputations of any villages on the border, and has 
lately been notorious for the number of murders committed init. It shelters 
thieves from Péshawar, and passes them on in safety to the Kaki Khel 
villages of Sar Kamr and Mirmandi. (Lumsden, Macgregor.) 

REKHO— 

A small sandy ravine in the Rajanpir border, running between low hills and 
rising iu the Nikrani some 7 miles west of Sabzil Kot, and running into the 
Chak some 3 miles from where it enters tne plains. (Davidson.) — 

REKHO— 

A small water-course on the Rajanpir frontier, rising in the Harpani, run- 
ning into the Bargin near Balach. (Davidson.) 

RESHI— ; 

A village in the Khatak division, Kohat district, on the right bank of the 
Indus, 5 miles below Khashialgarh, and 4 miles above the junction of the 
Kohat Toi. This village has been suggested as more suitable for a depdt 
for steamers than Khashialgarh, as there are rapids between the two, which 
renders navigation to the latter difficult. (Macgregor.) 

RETI— 

A watering place on the Rajanpir border, in the Jatra ravine, } mile from 
where it falls into the Sori. Itis about 11 miles from Shekhwali, and 2 miles 
from Terehar. There are 2 wells here: water is found at 9 feet from 
the surface ; it is clear and sweet, and generally abundant. The Jatra here 
is about 100 yards wide, its right bank scarped, its left easy. (Davidson, 
Lance.) 

RODI KHEL— 

A village in the Dera Ishmail Khan district, 18 miles north of Dera, 78 miles 
from Bana on the Pezi route. It is a large village of 80 houses, and has 
6 shops. Water is scarce and procured from Y&rak, 1 mile north-west. 
(Macauley.) 

ROD KI KACHI— 

A valley situated about 50 miles west of Mangrota and draining southerly 
to the Lani river, being bounded north by a watershed joining the Chillat 
Ka Sham and Nara ranges (at the north of which rises the Vihowa) ; south 
by the Lani river; east by the Nara, Bij, Bagari branch of the Ksla Roh, 
west by the Chilat Ka Sham range, which runs between it and the Sabra 
valley of the Misa Khels. Itistraversed by several routes, four of which 
intersect; each other, at or near the springs about the centre of the valley 
known as Rod Buzai. (Davidson.) 
RODO— 

A hill on the Ghazi border in the Baga range, belonging to the Kasranis, 
situated about 10 miles north of Haranbor, and about 10 to 12 miles from 
Kot Kasrani and Mangrota. Sulphur is found here, and is excavated by the 
Kasranis. (Davidson.) 
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ROD SHAM or KARKAN MIAN— 
See CHILLaT SHam. 

ROHEL KA VAD— 
A pass in the Bagti hills, over a low ridge which bounds the Loti plain on 
the south 32 miles above Siria. The ascent is steep, but the descent on 
the north is more gradual. It is practicable for artillery, but it might 
be necessary to use drag-ropes in the ascent. It is about 200 yards wide, 
and 14 mile in length. The cliffs, rising to a height of 300 feet on each 
side, are very abrupt and almost inaccessible. They could not be crowned, 
but the retreat of an enemy holding them could be cut off from the Loti 
side of the pass. (Paget, Lance.) 

ROJHAN.— 
A village in the Rajanpar division of Ghazi, situated 40 miles from Ra- 
janpar, 30 miles from Kasmor, 10 miles from the hills, 4 miles from the river. 

It is the head-quarters of the Mazari chief Imam Bakhsh Khan and con- 
sists of 2 separate towns about a mile apart, known asold or new Rojhan. 
The town of new Rojhan is situated on the road from Badli to Kin ata 
distance of 9 miles from the latter, and 6 miles from the former, and is 
connected with Bandiwala by a good level road. Old Rojhan is surrounded 
by a loopholed wall 15 feet higb, 12 to 15 inches thick with a few circular 
bastions ; a banquette about 3 feet broad runs round the interior of this wall. 
The sides are 330 yards long, the north and south sides running at an 
angle of 190°. Near its east side is a small hamlet of a few mud houses 
in a clump of trees, and south of the town is a hamlet near a big clump 
of trees consisting of 70 or 80 thatched huts, in the centre of which is 
Hamal Khan Kot a large mud house belonging to Imam Baksh Khin. 
Old Rojhan was built beture the Mazaris came to this place, It was under 
the Nahr Government, and was inhabited by Chandias. 

The town contains a population of 1,500—males 600, females 500, children, 
900—of which there are Hindis 1,000, Baloches 50, other Misalmins 450. 
It contains a post office, a Persian school and thana with three police sowars. 
Its centre street running at an angle of 190° is paved, about 6 yards broad, 
the shops on either side being faced with red burnt brick ; it contains 325 
shops, chiefly grain merchants’, and 300 houses, of which 28 only are of 
masonry. It contains a number of wells of which the water is very fair, 
and found not far from the surface. 

The general appearance of the population is not very well-to-do, nor does 
the town seem to have a very flourishing trade. It'carries on a small trade 
with the hills of the Bigtis and Maris, the exports being salt, ghur and 
corn. 

North of Old Rojhan, and some 400 yards from it, is a venerated Baloch 
cemetery and mosque. The mosque is built of red bricks faced with 
alabaster, picked out with blue and chocolate, with a large white dome and 
green spiral cones, visible as a landmark for some miles. It is built in 
memory of Galhan Khan, uncle of Imam Bakhsh Khan; in the north-tast 
corner of the building is the residence of the Mila in charge of the mosque, 
a little red brick house contrasting unfavorably with the mosque itself. 

There is a travellers’ rest-house alongside of the mosque, a substantiaf 
red brick house, where strangers passing through are welcome to partake 
of the Chief’s hospitality and there is a well about 40 yards in rear of the 
mosque. 
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To the right of the travellers’ rest-house is an enclosed court-yard with 
sides 13 yards long, and 18 feet high of red burnt bricks, containing the 
grave of Dost Alf, chief of the Mazaris, who died 11 years ago. 

In front of Dost Ali’s grave is a similar enclosure, though some- 
what smaller, with the grave ot Bahrim Khin, Imam Bakhsh Khan’s 
father. This is about to be garnished similar to the mausoleum of Gulhan 
Khan. 

The ground is dotted about with the graves of several other Mazéri 
notables, and contains a few thatched huts, the residence of fakirs and 
mendicants. 

There is a dak bungalow at Rojan situated on the right (north) of 
the road leading from old Rojhéu to Bandawala and about | mile from old 
Rojhan. 

On the south of the road, and 400 yards from the bungalow, is an old 
uninhabited town surrounded by a mud wall 120 long by 80 yards, with a 
banquette at 8 feet high running round the interior. It now contains only 
some 15 or 16 old mud houses, the rest of its surface being under cultivation. 

When the Sikhs first sent a garrison to old Rojhan, Dost Ali and other of 
the head Balochs, being unable to brook the presence of the Sikhs, more par- 
ticularly with regard to their prying after their women, &c., retired from that 
town and built a city on this spot: this city was subsequently washed away 
by an over-flooding of the Indus, but the ruins were re-built by Dost Alt. 
On his death Imim Bakhsh Khan established new Rojén about 300 or 400 
yards north of this and on a more elevated spot. 

New Rojhan, the residence of Imém Bakhsh Khan, contains a popula- 
tion of 3,141 males, 2,515 females, 843 Baloch, 732 Hindus, 1,563 
Mahamadans. It contains 22) houses, 124 of mud, 23 of brick, and 54 
thatched huts scattered about; it is not walled, though at its north-west end 
are three fair-sized walled enclosures or “‘ kotes” containing the zana- 
nas of Imam Bakhsh Khan, Rahim Khan, and Sher Mahamad; that 
of Imim Bakhsh Kban, containing a large brick house, his residence, 
towering above all the buildings in the city. 

The town hasa bazar with 125 shops, but it is in anything but a flourishing 
condition. This centre street which runs almost east to west terminates in an 
open space, in which are situated the ‘“‘ Court-house” aod Mosque, the first is 
a red brick building, in which Imim Bakhsh Khan carries on his daily 
duties as Magistrate. There are 5 bankers, 15 cloth merchants, 84 grain 
dealers, 9 confectioners, 12 goldsmiths in the village. 

The Mosque is close to the Court-house, and is built of brick, faced with 
clay, (imitation marble) painted with blue, and its interior is decorated 
In a manner to shock orthodox Mussulmans with paintings and flowers. 
Sy Rojhan also contains three small mosques and two Hindi “ Dharm 

alas.” 

The stock of the village is as follows: 7,280 in all, etz.—Cows 140, 
bullocks and buffaloes 2,890, sheep and goats 4,250. Every description of 
supplies are procurable here. 

Mats and saddles, nose bags are made by the Baloches of this place. 

The agricultural produce of the village is wheat, gram, jowar, bajra, 
dall, shisham. In the cold weather the inhabitants drink from wells, and in 
the hot weather from the river. Water is found at about 15 feet from the 
surface, all the wells are not, however, sweet. 
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Before 1800, there was no trade between Mithankot and Rojhan, but 
now a fair trade has sprung up. In Rojhan there is a considerable excess 
of grain which is taken to the river at Mithankot in return for opium and 
indigo, 

fgeer deal of wood is produced in the Rojhan sub-division, and more 
is procured from the Maris and Bigtis, and all is taken to Mithankot, and 
cloth, &c., taken in return. The Hindd traders of Dera Bibrak and Kaban 
have transactions through Rojhan with Mithankot. 

The imports into Rojban from the Mari and Bigti hills consist of wool, 
sulphur, and fuller’s earth, and the exports are lungis, coarse sugar, fine 
sugar, cotton, besides various other items of trade in small quantities. 

In the rains the bad state of the roads to the east and south and north 
of Rojhan interfere greatly with its traffic in these directions, consequently 
boats are used. Imam Bakhsh, the chief of the Mazaris, treats traders with 
great kindness. 

The imports into Rojhan from Jhang, Vazirabad, Amritsar, Sakar, 
Miltan, Dera Ghazi and Dajal, are cloths, thick cloths, white rice, sugar, 
oil, silk, and cutlery. On these, the following taxes are raised—on sugar 
6 pie; cutlery, fruit, vegetables, bhusa, wood, 6 pie in the rupee; grain 
4 pie; iron 4 pie; bags, shoes, cloths, silk, 4 pie; on oil 3 pie. Oneach goat 
or sheep, 1 anna; on each horse, or ass or cow, 6 annas. (Davidson, 
Macgregor, Bruce.) 

ROKWAN— 
A town on both banks of the Indus, about 34 or 4 miles below Makhad by 
river, and about 6} miles from that place by Badii on the right bank, and 
34 miles by the straight road on the left bank. 

Rokwan is 20 miles from Shakardara by Paka and Chasma, and 27} 
miles from Kalabagh by Bangali Sir and Chashma, and nearly 18 miles by 
the river. On the right bank, above Rokwan, the hills on the Indus bank 
are high. Below Rokwan, on the right bank, and all along the left bank, 
they are low and sandy. The Indus is here about 250 yards wide in the 
end of spring. 

Rokwa4n has about 100 houses in three portions, A few om the heights 
above the left bank of the Chatrai nala that here joins the Indus part 
across the Indus on low sandy hills on either bank of the Narad nala, 
and the main part on the right bank of the Chatra nala on right bavk of 
Indus below a peak called Shaid. The Indus comes up to the bank 
on which this main part is built, in the season of high water, but usually 
the river flows in a deep bed below a long shelving beach of sand on which 
are some five tamarisk trees. Rokwdan, on the left bank of the Indus, is 
called Diba. In the cold season the cultivators live in Diba, and the graziers 
in Rokwan proper. In the hot weather, as soon as the spring crops are 
gathered, the villagers move 1} mile down the river to Mialawali Kach. 
The village keeps up two ferry boats only, one on the Nara, and one on the 
Tuppi bank for convetience of communication. 

The people of Rokwan are of the Madokhel Section of the Toghal khel 
clan of Saghri Khataks.—(Ross.) 

RORI— 
A range of sandstone and conglomerate in the Dera Ghazi district, running 
north and south, and lying like a screen in front of the hills to the west of 
Choti, and between the Mokam and Mithawan ravines, the watershed which 
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connects it with the main range, is barely perceptible. It has a length of 
about 12 miles. It is perfectly desolate and destitute of trees or inhabitante. 
Numerous pathways lead over it from east to west beween different Lagart 
villages ; to the north of the Mokam and south of the Mithawan are similar 
but smaller ridges. (Afacgregor.) 

RORKI— 
A village, 10 miles south of Tank, in the Dera Ishmail Khan district, 
situated in a level, open and barren country opposite the Drig pass into 
Gomal. Supplies are scarce, but good water is procurable in any quantity. It 
was formerly a frontier post ; and has 589 houses and 12 Hinda shops, and 
could turn out 219 adult males. The cultivation is carried on with canals, 
The inhabitants are 350 Gandapurs, 100 Jats, &. The village owns 39-817 
beegahs of land, of which, however, only 648 are cultivated, the rest lying 
waste. The produce is wheat, bajra, jowar, barley and cotton. The head 
men are Aladad Khan and Namnez Khan. Rori was given to the Gandapirs 
by Zaman Khan, the ancestor of Sarwar Khan of Tank, but Aladad, the latter’s 
son, tried to take it back unsuccessfully. A battle was fought here between 
the Daolat Khel, supported by the Vaziris and the Gandapirs with the aid of 
the Nawab of Dera, in which the former were defeated.—( Macauley.) 

ROTHAR on RAKNI— 
A village in the Khetran hills, situated in the centre of the Rakni valley, 
the 2nd halting place, en route from Sakhi Sarwar to the Barkhan valley. 
West of it, at adistance of about 2 miles, the lowest under-features of the 
high hills forming the east boundary of the Rakni plain melt away, whilst 
to the west for some 4 miles the plain is almost level. The Rakni stream, 
running ina southerly direction, is about 200 yards west from the town, and 
is here joined by the Chari watercourse. The town is surrounded by a rect- 
angular enclosure of mud and stones, about 9 feet high. The entrance is in 
the centre of the south face, in front of which is a small circular stone and 
mud built little “kot.” The water-supply is from 2 wells, the water in 
which is found at 20 feet ; they are both outside the fort, south, and close to 
it. The town was plundered 5 or 7 years ago by the Lini Pathaus, on an 
occasion when the greater part of the inhabitants had proceeded to the Sakhi 
Sarwar fair. It commands the exist of the Chiri and Badhi passes. 

The head of the village Ali Mahamad, an old man, is well disposed to- 
wards the British Government. The cultivation in the vicinity is almost 
exclusively jowar, wheat being cultivated in sufficient quantity to meet the 
wants of the town. (Davidson.) 

RUM-KA-THUL— 

An out-post of the north-west frontier garrisoned by Baloch, situated 
9 miles from Drigri, 13 miles from Sabzilkot, 94 miles from Mahamadpir 
in a fine open plain of good soil covered with good grass. The out- 
post was built in 1871 at a cost of Re, 3,267 (exclusive of the cost of the 
well which amounted to Rs. 2,860). It watches the Chedgi, Bagh&ri, and 
Fazra passes which enter the plains some 7 miles west of it; of these, the 
ouly one which has been used by the hillmen in any extensive raid is the 
Bagari. 

These passes are used more for petty thefts and cattle-lifting, and the 
Rum Ka Thal out-post was for some years constantly harassed in pursuing 
raiders carrying off a few head of cattle previous to the death of Gholim 
Hisen, the noted out-law and freebooter at Harand in 1867. 
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The garrison of Ram Ka Thal consists of 17 Sowars (11 Gorchanis, 6 

Lunds) and 5 footmen Gorchanis. 

The post consists of an enclosure height 11’ 6”; and 97’x113' in area. 

The walls are loopholed at 9 feet from ground, the roof of the barrack 

acting as banquette. 

It contains a double row of stables for 20 horses, but there is room for 

40 ina pinch. In its north-west and south-east corners are two bastions, 

the former circular. The south-east bastion contains a well worked by 

a Persian wheel 8 feet in diameter ; water is found at 175 feet from surface, 

but is somewhat brackish, and in the summer almost undrinkable. 
RURIA— 

A village in the Kamalzai division of the Yisafzai sub-division of the 

Péshawar district, 44 miles south of Hoti Murdan, situated in the 

open. 

One aecutiy round Rum Ka Thul is a vast broad open plain, that to the 
west of it being shut in by the hills which run north and south at a distance 
of 7 miles. The country in the immediate vicinity is cultivated in places, 
and is said to yield good crops; it also contains excellent pasturage, and 
Lasharis in large numbers will be seen grazing their herds here. There 
is a route, straight from Ram Ka Thal to the Sham plain, impracticable for 
laden camels and difficult for horsemen; the marches are— 

Cross the Tasa, a high and difficult hill; impracticable for camels, the 
route being very narrow, steep and tortuous. Nafgi 
is a watering place, in a nala rising in Bihiste, and drain- 

ing to Chachar ; water bad; fodder scarce. 

A long, but not over difficult march, pass the Bushka Bet ; watering place 

2. Lotlar (Sham), 25 in the Chachar, and from that follow the Chachar to 
miles. Lotlar. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

RUSTAM— 

A village in the Sidiim valley, Ytsafzai, Peshawar district, situated 18 

miles north-east of Hoti-Mardan, on the left bank of the Mokam Nala, 

which runs down the middle of the Siidiim valley. Its sections are Shabaz 

Khel and Ishmail Khel. The village has 37 wells forirrigation. It is situated 

in a hollow, commanded by the “thana”, which is a square masonry building 

with sides of 150 feet, built on a slight eminence to the north-east. Inside 
the thana are stalls for the horses of the police, and as well as quarters for 
them. On the north side is a building in two storeys, each having a room about 

15 feet square, the upper one used as a quarter for English officers, and the 

lower as a police office. A great many Hindis live in this village, and 

supplies and water are abundant, the latter from many wells, and the 

Mokam ravine, one of the best roads into Baner, passes through this 

village, the pass over the hill being used by traders, and being distant about 

8 miles; during the operations of the Yidsafzai Field Force the depot 

was for a time encamped at Ristam. During the Salarzai blockade, in 

1868, there was an extra force of 30 police kept here. (Beckett, Lockwood, 

Macgregor ) 

RUSTRANI— 

A high hill on the Mari country, a good landmark from Janat Ali, and Palmi; 

snow falls here. In the same ranve is the high prominent peak of Tattra, 

both of which serve as well known landmarks in the Bayti and Mari 
country. (Davidson.) 


1. Nafgi, 25 miles. 
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SABZILKOTE— 
An outpost on the Rajanpir frontier, situated 21 miles west from Rajanpitr, 
224 miles from Drigri, 154 from Tozini, and 134 from Rim-ka-Thal; 
8 miles from tbe hills, and constructed on a slope of silt brought down 
from the hills by the Pitok ravine. 

It is, strictly speaking, a Drishak post, but its garrison consists of 
6 Gorchanis, 7 Bigtis, 11 Drishake, making a total of 24 sowars and 7 foot- 
men (3 Drishaks, 4 Bigtis). The post was first built at a cost of @Rs. 500, 
the Drishaks, for whose special protection it was built, having given the 
labour for its construction gratis. 

It is one of the most, not to say the most, important outpost on this 
frontier, commanding, as it does, the exit to the plains from the hills, by the 
Upper Sori, Chak, Pitok, Chedgi passes and other smaller ones which lead 
into them from the country in front of the post. 

The country between it and the hiils is a sandy plain covered, after 
the rains, with excellent pasturage for cattle, which form a tempting 
bait for robbers living to the west of the border. To the east is a broad 
open plain. 

The direct routes leading from this post to the west through the bills 
are the Sori, used as a route to Dera Bagti; 2, the Pitok, as a route for 
Barkban. 

The post consists of an inner enclosure or fort, circular, diameter 46 feet, 
loopholed at 3 feet from ground, with a portion (11 feet in width) roofed in 
as a barrack; height of wall, 11 feet. 

Round this is an outer wall, 6 feet high, loopholed at 3 feet from the 
ground; diameter 108 feet. 

In this outer circle is a well of water which is very brackish, being 
strongly impregnated with sulphurated hydrogen. It is far worse than 
that of Tozini, and is unfit for man or beast. 

A pew post on the plan of Rum-ka-Thil has just been commenced at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 5,540. 

A still was unsuccessfully tried here in hopes that it would render the 
water fit for human use. An artesian well has been sunk here to the 
depth of 230 feet from the surface. Mr. Harvey, Engineer in charge, 
reports that having tried his test pump for 4 hours, on the 24th March 
1872, each hour 400 gallons of water were brought up, still the water 
was never lowered more than 8 feet. So that the supply is equal to 400 
gallons per hour at 228 feet from the surface. 

After pumping a short time, the water comes quite clean, and all say that 
it is good for drinking. Mr. Harvey further reports that he filtered some 
of the water and found it much better than the Mahamadpar and quite 
as good as the Rajanpir water. The greatest drawback to this well is the 
very smal] quantity of water which is required each day (120 gallons) ; in 
consequence of which the water in the well becomes stagnant. Mr. Harvey 
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believes there is enough of water in this well to supply Dera Ghazi; th 
more that is taken from it, the better the water becomes. 

There is a good pool of water at Kinar Kimb in the Pitpk ravine 
some 10 miles west by north of this post, but it is a precarious supply ; and 
in the event of any complications with the tribes on the frontier, it would 
be dangerous to resort there for water. There is also a pool or tank 
1,000 yards east of the post, into which the Tangwani ravine drains 
and which after good rainfall contains a fair supply of water, but it soon 
dries up. The tank is a natural basin in the plain. 

No supplies are available at Sabzilkot; there is one bania, whose sup- 
ply on hand only amounts to ten days’ consumption for man and _ beast of 
the garrison. This post was first occupied in July 1863, but was vacated 
again on the 3rd August; it was again occupied by the Shambani Bagtis 
in July 1864 on the defection of Ghulam Hisén to the hills. (Davidson, 
James, Mackenzie, Harvey, Macgregor.) 

SADAH— 
A village on the Kiiram river in Afghanistan, belonging to Alisherzai, 
Orakzais, who have a guard of 40 sowars here on account of a feud with 
the Taris. The majority of the inhabitants, however, are Bangash. 

SADAHZAI— 
A division of Utmanzai Mandan, Yiisafzai (see Utmanzai). The Sada- 
zais are again sub-divided into—l, Aba Khel; 2, U’mar Khel; 3, Mir 
Ahmad Khel ; 4, Bihzad Khél ; 5, Khidii Khél. The first four of these all 
reside within the British border, and occupy the south-east portion of the 
Yasafzai plain ; their chief towns being Hind, Swabi, Marghoz, and Kalabat. 
The Khida Khél are beyond the border, and occupy the northern slopes of 
Mababan between the Jaduns and Chamla. (Bedlew.) 

SADAKHEL— 
A section of the Ishmailzai Orakzais. They number only about 80 
fighting men, and are a small and insignificant clan. They are Sanis and 
Gar in politics. Their sections are Suliman, Kabir and Farid. (Mahamad 
Amin.) 

SADAL— 
A village in the Khwaram division of the Khatak hills, Kohat district, 
about half-way between Malgin and Lachi, to which latter place the 
road runs by Masan Khel. It stands on the slope, rising to the southern 
Pitao and Uthi ranges. It has 40 houses and 1 shop. Water is procured 
from a nala that passes Sadal from the Uthi range, and runs through 
the low hills north of Sadal to the Kohat Toi at Daud Khel. If the nala 
dries up, holes are scraped in its bed for water. 

A path runs south-west from Sadal to the pond above the Shawiki dam 
and to Takht. A salt dardgha is stationed here. (toss.) 

SADAT GARHI— 
A village belonging to the Aka Khel Afridis, 4 miles south-west of Bara 
fort. Here, on 27th February 1855, a detachment of 2 companies of Native 
Infantry, one troop, 10th Irregular Cavalry, under Major Eld, surprised a 
party of Aka Khels grazing, and captured 100 head of cattle and killed 
3 and wounded 6 of them. (James.) 

SADUZAI— 
A sub-division of Utmanzai division of the Ydsafzai plain, the chief 
villages of which are Kota and Topi. (Bed/ew.) 
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S\FE THAL orn SAFE LOP— 

A small watercourse on the Rajanpdr frontier, rising in the low hills south 
of the Chacbar pass, which it joins some 2 miles east of the Toba watering 
lace. Its water is very brackish, in fact, almost poisonous. ( Davidson.) 

SAFR MALUK SAR— 
A lake in Kagan, Hazara district, situated at the head of a small glen which 
joius the Kinhar about 13 miles above Kagan. It is about 4 mile in 
length, and the same in breadth. The Naraog-ki-Kata runs through it. 
The Safr Malik Sar peak above it bas an elevation of 15,960 feet. 
(Jodnstone.) 

sAGHRIS— 
A section of the Khatak tribe. The Saghris are of the Bolak section, 
and are said to be descended from one Marwat, a descendant of Bolak. 

The Saghris reside on both banks of the river Indus and are hounded 
on the north by Khwaram on the west of the Indus, and by Hindki 
tribes on the east of the Indus. On the east they have the Hindki tribes 
of the Pindi Gheb sub-divisions. 

On the south they have (east of the Indus) the river Sohn, which 
separates them from the Bangi Khel of Band, and from Awane and other 
tribes; and (west of the Indus) they are bounded by the Bangi Khel who, 
however, originally sprang from the Saghris, but are now quite separate. 
On the west are the Bangi Khel, and west of them the Baraks of Chaontra. 

The Saghris live in the three main divisions of their country— 

Shakardara—between Khwaram on the north, the Hukani mountuins 
ov the east, the Bangi Khel on the south and west. 

Tuppi—between the Tiri Toi on the north, the Indus on the cast, 
the Bangi Khel on the south, and the Lughari stream under the 
Hukani mountains on the west. 

Nara—bounded by Hindki tribes on the north and east, the Sohan on 
the south, and the Indus on the west. 

Shakardara and Tappi are described under those titles. Nara is in the 
Rawal Pindi district. 

The following are the sub-divisions of the Saghris :— 


Cuan, Sus-Drvisroy. Ssctiow. Locatrry. Remagns. 


(1. Ako Khel ste seaves Mokhad,Shakardara. This branch has held the ‘fiasat’ 
since Ahmad Shab’s time. 


L.—Turp1 (a) Barhan Khel ... é 
Kane 19, Mir Ako Khel .. { {aa and Named from the two son of 


(b) Langau Khel... throughout Tupi. Mir 4ko Kaa. 


(3. Khuer Khel me Serees In, Nara. 


(a) Shai Beg jie ase The Shai Bog section is nearly 
extinct, Upto Ahmad =bah‘e’ 
time they held the “Riasat.” 


ci: Shadial or Shadi’ (4) Chandol Khel ... ( ‘They are sprang from three sons’ 
el. These three are in | Chavdawal > of Manosam Khan, 





(c) Azad Khel woe N Azad Khan pson of Dalil Khan, 
{ os Dalli Khao) 2nd son of Shadi 
(d) Dala Khel fe (Khas, son of Tughal Khas. 
M.—Tocman 2, Mado Khel ce att Rokwan. 
Kutt. 13 walid Khel... othe Baddu (chiefly), Naka 
| (a few}, Kateri of 
the Bangesb. 
| 4. Khudi Khel ae ees Io Tupi. 
LS, Tozu Khel we ore Malgio, 
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fie Sus-Drvision. Sxction. Looauirr. Ramaurs. 
— Banal . 
eb } Vide that article. 


1V.—Saaxl 
Kuat } ee a Dar Tuppl. 
-—Bopna 
Chakwalla Gharki 
Kuss } — ha Der tupp 
c Abo Khel wee werets In Nara ... ) Named from Abbas and Niamat, 
sone of Saddan Khan, son of 
2. Niamat Khel... eeness In Nara Mir Khan. 
eee 3 Temail Khel ie |S ihase Naka 1) Named from Ismail and Jamal, 
Knee } sous of Itam Khan, son of 
: 4 Jamal Khel Gel Mg uv Hadowali Mir Khan. 
jj : Named from Shahbaz, the Srd son 
(5. Shahbaz Khel ... sores Dar Tuppi see of Mir Kbav.— (Rovs.) 
( Ross). 
SAGU— 


A village in the Dera division of the Dera {shmail district, 18 miles west 
from Dera Ishmail. It has 133 houses, 16 shops, and 2 mosques. The 
population amounts to 599 souls, of which 314 are adult males. The 
inhabitants are composed of 28 Path&ns, 418 Jats, 118 Hindiis, &. The 
water-supply is from the bed of the ravine. The produce consists of wheat 
and barley. The village has 5,158 ‘ bigas’ of land, of which only 1,137 are 
cultivated. The stock of the village embraces 7 horses, 305 cattle, and 10 
camels. The headman is Bahadir. There is a travellers’ bungalow here.— 
(Macanley.) 

SAHOKI— 

A small ravine in the Rajanpér frontier, draining into the Sori, which it 
meets at Kabtidrani.—(Davidson.) 

SAHRA— 

A large valley of the Masa Khéls, situated about 60 miles west of Mang- 
rota, said to be ‘‘ uncompared for fertility.” It is now, however, lying waste 
and uncultivated. 

It would appear to be a picturesque spot, shut in by high hills on all 
sides, the only outlet being to the north, through a very narrow and imprac- 
ticable pass whence the drainage of the valley finds its way (the Sahra 
stream), known in its course through this valley as the Toi, running to the 
Vihowah. The valley is divided into three portions :— 

Bar or Upper Sahra, inhabited by Kir Zai Misa Khéls. 


Thal ,, 5 Hamzazai, Kamuzai, and Mak- 
dazai Musa Khéls. 
Lar or Lower Sahra, ‘5 Hasan Khél branch. 


The whole valley is said to be—from north to south about 30 miles in 
breadth and east to west about 45 miles in length. 

The approaches to the valley are—1. North——Dahna pass, 3 marches 
from Draband: thus, Chir Khel; 2, Salima Khél; 3, Draband. 

2, South-west.—Vidor pass; one long march from Chiachlo and 2 from 
Dahna. From Draband to Chichlé; this is the grand kafila road. Escorts 
of Jafars, Misa Khéls, and Shiranis are required by travellers however. 

8. From the east, by the Chilat-ka-Sham pass, crossed en route from 
Vihowa to the Kakar country and Kandabar. ; 

The boundaries of the valley are:—North, Lawari hill (perhaps a conti- 
nuation of the Kakal ridge). South, Trakkar range. East, Chillat range, 
dividing it from the Rod-ki-Kachi. 
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It contains 6 hamlets :— 

Hari Kot. 

Sher Mnahamad Kot. sia in Lar Sahra. 
Al! Mahamad Kot. 

Paindah Khan Kot. 

Gulhan Khan Kot. Thal Sabra. 

. Toyub Khan Kot. 

They are all walled and are leased from the chief men. Water is usuall 
said to be found in the valley so near the surface as 10 to 14 feet. Nort 
of the valley and distant only a march or two are the Vaziris. (Davidson.) 

SAIDAN MARI— 
Some low hills in the Raéjanpir frontier, on the right bank of the Zangt 
ravine, about 5 miles west of Dilbar outpost. (Davidson.} 

SAIRSANA— 
A tributary glen of the Swat valley, Yaghistan, on the north of the river. 
It is well cultivated and stocked with fruit-trees, of which the apple, pear, 
quince and walnut are most common. (Bedlew.) 

SAKHI SARWAR— 
A route from the Dera Ghazi frontier, which starts from the town of Sakhf 
Sarwar, 35 miles south-west from Dera Ghazi Khin and goes to the Khet- 
ran country. Its length, inclusive of inequalities of ground, is about 50 
miles. No camels fully laden can travel by this route, and it is difficult 
even for balf-laden ones; no two horsemen can go abreast up the ascent, 
but have to dismount and lead their beasts. Before the ascent begins it is a 
track, intersected by ravines, running between the low sand hills which lie 
grouped below the main range. No supplies are procurable from the mouth 
of the pass until the village of Rakni in the Khetr&n country is reached, a 
distance of 67 miles, ¢. ¢., about 18 miles beyond the head of the pass, 
Kanal Wala Toba. 

Forage, both for horses and camels, is generally to be found on the hill- 
sides, and, after the rains in July and August, grass is very abundant. 

Water is procurable at Siri, the first encamping ground, where there is a 
running stream, scarcely ever dry ; and 6 miles further on the same stream is 
met with at an encamping ground called Kaji; 15 miles further in advance 
the summit of the main range is reached, and at the encamping ground 
Kali Kuhi there is an ancient tank much out of repair, but seldom entirely 
empty, although nearly so during the early months of the year. From 
Kali Kuhi it is 6 miles to Karam Kala Tobah, where water is abundant and 
of the best quality, from numerous streams flowiug from the main range 
towards the Khetran country. 

The road, as far as the encamping ground Kaji, is open, but rough and 
very stony; part of it lying along the dry, sandy bed of a torrent. 

From the latter to the main range, it is only practicable fur horsemen. 
Camels can and do travel by it, but they must have only half-loads. It is 
impassable for guns, even if secured on elephants. 

The following are the stages to Rakni :— 

1s¢.—Siri, which is reached by three routes, viz.: Sakhi, Ont Toda, and 
Char, the best of which is the centre line,—the Unt Toda. 

2nd.—Kaji, along the Ont Toda route. 

3rd.—Kali Kahi. 

4¢/,—Kanal Wala Toba. 


Qaronr 
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5th.—Rakui, a village in the Khetran country. 

Travellers usually reach Rakni in 3 days, halting only at Kaji and Kali 
Wali. <A Baloch horseman will however mde to Barkan in 3 days, stop- 
ping to rest his horse at Kali Kii and Rakni only, the whole distance 
being reckoned at about 92 miles. 

There are no villages in the pass, and no people regularly inhabit the 
country through which it winds. Both the Gorchanis and Hadianis graze 
their flocks occasionally in the vicinity, but possess no cultivated land near 
the pass. 

The Sakhi Sarwar route is in the hands of the Khetrans and Lagaris, 
the chiefs of which tribes are allied by marriage, and the protection of the 
Lagari chief’s name, when given, renders its passage perfectly safe for 
travellers. 

The route is principally used by the Khetrans when visiting the plains 
of the Derajat, and, by it, other hill tribes, both Pathan and Baloch, 
bring down large flocks of sheep and goats, herds of donkeys, and a few 
horses to the annual fair at the town of Sakhi Sarwar in the month of 
March. 

Occasionally, a Kandahari horse-dealer may take this route, but, as a rule, 
Kafilas prefer passing down to the Derajat over the Sham plain and 
through the Chachar pass, to encountering the natural difficulties of the 
Sakhi Sarwar. 

The pass, such as it is, is the same throughout the year—a mountain 
pathway little affected by the scanty rains that usually fall in these regions, 
and it has no commercial, historical or strategic importance. 

This pass is no doubt a direct, though not an easy, route to Kandahar 
through the district of Thal and the Peshin valley; and in Akbar’s time 
couriers are said to have been in the habit of reaching Mialtan from that 
city in 6 days, but there is very little foundation for these reports. 

There is another route to Barkan from this place which goes to Siri where 
there is abundance of water; then to Raki; and then ascends by a road practi- 
cable for horses and camels for 10 kos to Gagan; there is no water here, 
but beyond there is. Thence to Rakni. Thence it is a long march over 
level ground to Barkan. Kafilas go to Siri, Raki, Gagan, Rakni, Daki 
Kakot, Barkan. (Wilde, Haverty, Davidson, Macgregor.) 

SAK HI SARWAR—Lat. 30° 3’. Long. 70° 12’. 
A large village in the Dera division of the Ghazi district, situated at the 
mouth of the Mokam pass, 35 miles south-west Dera Ghazi and taking 
its uame from a Mahamadan “ Pir’ of Maltan, who founded it some 800 
years ago and who is buried in a shrine in the town. The town and shrine 
are built on a spur from the lowest range of hills, beneath which, to the north, 
is the stony bed of a mountain stream, dry except after heavy rain. The houses 
are mostly one-storeyed, flat-roofed, and built with stone rubble from the ravine, 
cemented with mud, but there are a few double-storeyed houses, among which 
that belonging to Jamal Khan Laghari stands conspicuous. But the chief 
building in the place is of course the tomb and mosque of Sakhi Sarwar, 
which are built of stone with lime. These are really very common 
-buildings, but standing over the high bank of the Mokam, down to which are 
large stairs which give it a more imposing appearance than it otherwise would 
have. The town also contains about sixty shops, of whom ten are occupied 
by sellers of sundries, such as needles and thread, women’s bracelets, drawer- 
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strings, and such like nick-nacks; six sweetmeat-sellers, and the remainder 
sellers of grain, flour, sugar and ghee. There are no shoe-makers or any 
other artisans, except a few tanners. Three miles up the defile through 
which this torrent finds its way, there are some wells dug in the bed, and 
on these the inhabitants depend solely for their supply of water, which is 
black and fetid in smell. A little land is cultivated in the neigh- 
bourhood by the shrine attendants. The office of these Mujawirs is heredi- 
tary, and they now number upwards of 1,600. They are all allotted 
different duties, some attending at the shrine, others wandering about 
the country and penetrating all parts of Hindtstan, exhorting people to visit 
the tomb of the saint and trading in a small way. Both Masalmans and 
Hindis pay their offerings at the shrine, and these are divided among the 
Mujawirs. The receipts now average Rs. 5,000 annually ; before the annexa- 
tion of the Panjab by the British they used to reach Rs. 8,000. A good num- 
ber of devotees, as well as the hereditary attendants, dwell at the tomb and live 
on charity. The shrine itself is enclosed withina building with bigh walls 
about 70 paces in length and breadth, which is entered by a lofty gateway 
with minars from the south side. Three sides of the interior are open, but 
to the north there are two buildings opening one into the other. The eastern 
one the pilgrims assemble in, the western apartment cuntains the tomb of 
Sakbi Sarwar, which is breast-high and covered with a black pall. At 
the head is placed a green turban, over which the visitors strow flowers. On 
this side, seated on the floor, is the Mujawir or attendant who receives the 
money, before whom are heaps of copper coins and cowrie shells, which 
have been thrown there by the humbler class of pilgrims. The Jarger sums, 
from a rupee upwards, are placed on the tomb itself. From the personage 
just referred to, each visitor receives a small string to fasten round the 
neck, which is made of black lamb’s wool, and is considered a powerful 
charm. The shrine room is quite dark, and so exceedingly close from want 
of ventilation and from the oil of the lamps which are continually burning 
as to be almost unbearable to any one but a native. The walls, too, from 
the smoke from the lamps have become quite black. 

In the neighbourhood of Sakhi Sarwar and to the north on the opposite 
bank of the Mokam, there is a large tank of stone masonry 85 x 115 yards, 
and 9 feet deep, surrounded by a low wall, built about 100 years ago by 
Nawab Mahamad Gijar of Déra Ghazi Khan. This fills with water after 
rain and gives a supply for about two months. Tanks of this description 
might be easily built on sites to the west and south of the village, 
which would keep the whole place constantly supplied with a sufficiency. 

On a hill immediately above the shrine to the west is a huge masonry 
tomb, which forms a conspicuous landmark visible for 20 to 30 miles. This 
contains four of the friends of Sakhi Sarwar. The slope of the hill below 
is one large grave-yard. 

There is one peculiar custom at this place, ez., there is not a single bed 
in the village, and strangers are not permitted to bring them into its pre- 
cincts. There seems to be no other reason for this than that Sakhi Sarwar 
never used one, and it is therefore thought effeminate for others to do so. 

The former supply of the town as to drinking water was from a well iu 
the Mokam some 4 miles off, but a well is now being dug, east of the towne 
Government have advanced Rs. 6,400, for which 60 feet of it have been 
dug; but there is as yet no sign of water, and as it is being dug in a bank 
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of conglomerate high above the level of the river, there seems little likehood 
of its being reached before this advance is expended. 

In July and August, this place must be a second Dadar, and what 
with the scarcity, as well as the badness of the water, must be a fearful 
place to live in indeed. There are a few kunar, gaz, and Arak trees in the 
bed of the river, but, with this exception, all around is bare and stony, 

The lands of the shrine stretch for some 5 miles to the south, 6 miles 
to the north, and 15 miles to the east. The Khetrans defeated the Sikhs 
close to the town in Sawan Mal’s time. Great fairs are in vogue here, 
sometimes as many as 50,000 people assembling on such occasions, In 
1872 the number present was estimated at 30,000. The annual fair takes 
place about the ]st of March, to which many Hindts and Mahamadans 
from Sind, Bahawalptr, Jesalmir, the Panjab, and also some hill tribes, repair 
with their flocks of sheep and goats, herds of donkeys, and occasionally 
horses. 

Considering the sanctity of this shrine, I was much surprised to find 
such complete ignorance as prevails regarding the history of Sakhi Sarwar, 
among even the principal of the Mujawirs. This is the more remarkable, 
because there is a written history of this saint in the shrine. 

“The real name of Saltan Sakhi Sarwar was Syad Ahmad, but he is 
best known amongst his disciples by his former name. His father was 
Syad Zain-il-Abadin; Bin Syad Umar, Biv Syad Abd-ul-Latif, Bin 
Syad Shaikah, Bin Syad Ismail, Bin Syad Imam Misa Kazim, who 
was one of the twelve Imams and the sixth in relation from Ali, the son-in- 
law of the prophet. 

“ Zain-@l-Abadin, the father of Sakhi Sarwar, was one of the attendants 
“at the tomb of the prophet at Madina. One night in a dream he saw the 
‘‘ prophet standing beside him, who gave directions that he should proceed 
“direct to Hindtstan for the purpose of bringing the people of that country 
“again into the right path, as they, having lost their road to the true faith, 
* were groping in darkness. He accordingly set out for India, and after some 
“time spent on the road, he at length reached the village of Sialkot, which 
“lies about 14 or 15 miles to the south of the city of Mialtan. He 
first led back the people of this place to the right path and after residing 
“here for some time, Rahin Khan Afghan, who entertained great regpect 
‘and friendship for the Syad and venerated him for his piety, gave him his 
“ daughter in marriage. By her he bad two sons, one Syad Ahmad, known 
“as Saltan Sakhi Sarwar, and the other Syad Dboda. After some time 
“he took the daughter of Syad Abd-al-Khalik as his second wife, and by 
‘her had three sons, Dad, Mahamad, and Sohara. Zain-il-Abadin at length 
‘‘ died and was buried at Sialkot, and Sultan Sakhi Sarwar, who was remark- 
“able for his piety, succeeded to the religious honors of his parent. 

« After some time, Saltan Sakhi became desirous of travelling and wander- 
‘ing about the world, as is the custom of such devout persons, in order that 
“ they may confer the benefit of their sanctity and piety on others ; he eventu- 
“ally took up his residence at Miltan, intending to end his days there. 

« But a disturbance now broke out in the vicinity of Mialtan, and it was 
‘currently reported that the kafirs or infidels inhabiting the mountains near 
‘the Indus, distant some 60 miles to the west, had assembled in great 
“ numbers and had killed and plundered the property of the faithful residing 
“in that part of the country. Sultan Sakhi Sarwar accordingly set out to 
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“ yppose the infidels, taking along with him his brother Khan Dhoda aud 
« Miah Rana, his son by his third wife Bibi Bai, who also accompanied ber 
“husband and son. Nar, Omar, Ishak. and Ali, his chief and most favoured 
“disciples, together with several horsemen, also went with him. 

«When they had reached the hills where the ziSrat or shrine now stands, 
‘they attacked the infidels and put them to the rout; and from thenceforth 
‘the saint took up his residence, much against the advice of his followers 
“and friends, at the village where his ashes now repose. After a short period, 
‘however, the ‘kéfirs’ again assembled in great force and attacked the holy 
“man and his followers, who opposed them to their utmost, until the four 
‘disciples were slain, and obtained the crown of martyrdom. The head of 
‘‘the saint had been severed from his body by the sword of an infidel, (may 
“dogs defile the graves of his forefathers and descendants), but the headless 
“trunk still continued to oppose them for a period of four days. At length, 
“near the skirt of the hills, on a rising ground where the tomb now stands, 
‘‘Saltan Sakhi Sarwar sank down under an ‘araék’ tree and breathed his 
“last.” : 

The attendants at the shrine still show several pieces of this tree, which 
are kept carefully wrapped up in a piece of cloth. 

The grave of Niir and Ishak is on a neighbouring and more lofty 
hill about 500 paces to the west of the shrine. It consists of a plat- 
form about 11 yards long by 8 broad, and 4 yards high. On the top 
of this is a smaller platform, on which are two tombs. The grave of 
Omar and Ali is situated a little to the north of the sepulchre of Nar and 
oe and is marked merely by a mound of stones or cairn, erected where 
they fell. 

A great number of the pilgrims who seek the shrine are young women 
with old husbands, and those who may not have been blessed with children ; 
many sick persons also come in hopes of being restored to health; and 
others to obtain increase of worldly goods. These make a smal] offering 
in money and vow to give a larger sum if their wishes shall have been 
fulfilled. Sick people too, who may be unable to attend in -person, make 
their vows by proxy to present a certain oblation the next year should 
they recover their health. (Johnstone, Rowley, Wilde, Davidson, Sandeman, 
Macgregor, Fryer, &c.) 

SALAR— 
A division of the Jadans—(¢.v.  .) 

SALARZAI— 
A division of the Iliaszai, Yisafzai, Binérwals ; their divisions are (I) Mali 
Khbél, sub-divided into Misri Khel, Fatch Khel, Kara Khél, and (II) Aib 
Khél, sub-divided into Kambo Khél, Sher Khél, and Warkam. The Mali 
Khel hold the villages of Kazargai, Gararai, Nanser, 4 Jawar, Kingargali, 
Chirarai, and 4, Katgala; and the Aib Khel hold those of Bampokta, 
4 Kai, 4 Jawar, Liganai, 4 Chirarai, $ Katkales, Sar Banda, and 
Chor Banda. : 

In March 1868, a party of this tribe came down and burnt the village of 
Pirsai in the Sidim valley, British Yasafzai. A partial blockade covering 
about 50 miles of frontier was then established, and after one, year on the 
11th April 1869, they gave in and met Captain Hastings at Mardan and 
agreed to rebuild Pirsai and pay a fine of Rs. 100. This complication 
was brought about by the interference. of the Sadam - Khan with them. 
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The posts for blockade were Jalala 21; Katlang 27; Lankhor 84; Gander 
13; Hari Chand 10; Jangi 2; Rastam 30; total 137. The principal chief 
of the Salarzais is Kasiin Khan of Girarai. "During the above complications 
it was proposed to try and surprise Chor Banda and burn it, but the idea 
was never carried out. The headman of the Fateh Khel is Hamid Khan, 
and of the Kambo Khel, Manjad Khan. The two sections of this tribe. 
change their lands, the ‘last redistribution having occurred in 1872. The 
Salarzais have more communications with the British than any other section 
of the Bainerwals. A capital view of their country can be obtained from 
the top of Sinawar. (Lumsden, Bellew, James, Hastings, Lockwood.) 
SALARZAI— 
A division of Bajawar Yaghistan, consisting of the valley of Babakara, 
which is inhabited by a section of the Tirkolanis of this name. 

The chief is Dilaor Khan, son of Mir Alam Khan. The country pro- 
duces rice, corn, wheat and barley. The chief has 8 small guns, which are 
carried by men, and he can turn out 5,000 matchlockmen and 200 sowars. 
The Salarzais are at feud with the Mahmids. 

There are 60 villages in the district, of which the following are the 
principal :—Shahr, 800 houses, capital, Shekh Baba 50, Kala-i-Baltoli, 
Sang 80, Tangai Mahsim Khan 120, Chargorai 30, Chargan 25, AkaKhel 
35, Maoriisa 35, Raghan 30, Char 60, Sarai 40, Kamr 35, Palang 40, Totai 
20, Katapiri 80, Sikandarian 120, Hangas Khel 50, Dodo 40, Dagh 25, 
Manif 100, Mahamad Akram 300. (Creagh, Sapper.) 

SALHAD— 
A small stream in Hazara, which drains from the south of Abbottabad and 
joins the Dorh below Langra. ( Macgregor.) 

SALHAD— 
A village in the Haripir division of the Hazara district, 2 miles south 
from Abbottabad, on the left bank of the Salhad ravine below the road. 

It has 358 houses, 5 shops, and 4 mosques. The population amounts to 
1,970 souls. The inhabitants are composed of 359 Jadiins, 436 Tanaols, 
23 Syads, and 1,152 others. 

The water- supply i is excellent from two water-cuts near the village, and 
the produce consists of rice, Indian corn, wheat, &c. Supplies are procur- 
able here in small quantities after due notice. 

The stock of the village embraces 5 horses, 1,066 cattle, 129 flocks of 
sheep and goats, 25 mules, and 14 donkeys. 

The headmen are Khairila and Khodadad. (Wace.) 

SALI on SAHRA DANT— 
A formidable defile north of the Sahra valley by which the Sahra drainage 
escapes over rocks which neither man nor goat could cross. 

The Sahra stream entering the Sahra defile dashes down over 3 or 4 pre- 
cipices some 40 feet high, forming picturesque waterfalls, though the 
volume of water is not very large. 

The hills on either side are,—north, Lawari and Khup; south, a con- 
tinuation of Chilat-ka-Sham, and Nara. The length of the defile is 12 to 
15 miles, but it is impracticable to footmen for only about half this distance. 
( Davidson.) 

SALIGIRD— 
A watering place on the Rajanpar frontier in the Sori ravine near Chigird, 
and very similar to it ; water plentiful but bad. (Daridson.) 
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sALIKGHOR— 
A village in the Mohmand country, on the Sar&ho road from Shabkadr 
to Pindiali. It contains 30 or 40 houses, and could turn out 40 matchlock- 
men. Water is procurable from a spring. (James.) 

SALIM KHAN— 
A village in Yisafzai, Péshawar district, situated on the left bank of Badrai 
ravine, 2 miles north of Maneri, at the entrance of the Jahingir Dara into 
the Khada Khel country. Its sections are Bizad Khel, and Mir Ahmad 
Khel, who have 227 houses, and there are about 12 other houses, 8 shops, 
and 4 mosques. The headman is Jabingir Khan. The depdt and camp of 
Sir Sydney Cotton’s force operating against Panjtar in 1858 were left here. 
There is a dry ravine which runs past this village 100 yards off into Maneri. 
Water is supplied from 13 wells. (Lumsden.) 

SAMA— 
The Pishti word for plain. The plain of Yisafzai is called the Ydsafzai 
Sama, in distinction to the hill country inhabited by the same clan.— 
( Bellew.) 

SAMA— 
A smalJl water-course in the Rajanpir frontier, rising in low, easy hills, 
and draining into the Baghari about a mile before it enters the plains. It 
contains no watering place. 

Also the name of a sandy plain within the easternmost of the range 
of hills in front of Ram ka Thal, about 1 mile x } mile, containing 
excellent pasturage aud frequented by Lashari herdsmen. North of it runs 
the Baghari ravine. (Davidson.) 

SAMALZAI— 

A division of the Kohat district, consisting of two small valleys at its ex- 
treme north-west corner which drain from the main range of Tira to 
the Kohat Toi, one joining it at Ustarzai, the other at Sherkot. It is 
divided from the Hang valley by a range of hills on the gouth; on the 
north are the Sipah hils;.and on the west those of the Bar *fahamad 
Khél and Shékhan Orakzais. It contains the villages of Alizai, Ustarzai, 
Kachai and Marai. 

Upper Samalzai is a waste of rugged stony hills covered with dense 
thorny jungle. Except for firewood, it is quite unproductive and must 
always remain so. Between the long stony promontories, which run out 
from the main range, are certain small flat-bottomed valleys which contain 
the only cultivation in the valley except those round the above villages where 
there is abundance of water and irrigation is possible; but there are many 
spots of singular beauty hidden amid its impracticable thorny jungle. 

There are police posts at Kachai and Marai, and these cost more than the 
whole revenue of the district, for the assessment is nominal, Yet, as all the 
inhabitants are Bangash and have been our subjects for 20 years, it could not 
now be given up without loss of prestige and worse things happening. It 
is doubtless a difficult bit of frontier, but, as all the practicable roads to Tira 
lie through it, we may some day reap advantage of having them in our 
hands, and there can be no difficulty in making galloping roads through it 
in every direction connecting it with Kohat and Hangi. 

The Samalzais are Banogash Shias, and are noted for their bravery, and 
could turn out 700 fighting-men. They are, on the whole, well inclined 
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to the British Government; being very lightly assessed, they are more 
disposed to being contented and obedient subjects. There isa pass into Tira 
at the head of the valley beyond Marai known as the Zera Kotal. From 
Kohat there are 4 entrances into the Samalzai valley,—lst, by Bosti 
Taffy and Alizai; 2nd, by the ravine which comes down frem Marai and 
enters the Bara river below Sher Kot; 3rd, near Lower Ustarzai; 4th, at 
the back of the village of Lodi Khél. 

It is entered from Hanga by a good road leading past Shaha Khal. 
(dgha Abbdss, Coke, Lumsden, Plowden, Macgregor.) 

SAMANAGHAR— 
A range of mountains which originates from the Saféd Kah range and runs 
due east to the junction of the Kohat Toi with the Hangai river, and di- 
vides the Khankai valley from Miranzaiand Hang. At its commencement 
at the Zawah Ghar it has a height of 9,000 feet; but this gradually 
decreases to 6,600, where the Rabia Khél settlements are, and opposite 
Shaha Khél it is very low. 

On the south side, the top of this range is bare, with grassy slopes, but 
the ascent from the plains is generally very steep and difficult. 

General Chamberlain says,— 

“From the summit of the Samana range a great view of the Orakzai 
“‘mountains is presented to the eye, and I can conceive no country more 
“difficult for the conduct of military operations, Range after range rise, 
‘one above another, as far as the eye can reach, and their rugged sides seem 
“as though they could defy the armies of the world. Numbers of villages, 
“surrounded by towers, were visible at our feet, dotted along the Bara 
‘stream, and every available piece of ground seemed to be under culti- 
“vation.” 

The Rabia Khel settlements are on the top of this range, and all the 
passes over it are guarded by the usual Pathan tower. Snow falls on the 
Zawa Ghar and sometimes on the lower part of the range. Mahamad Amin 
says that formerly there were a great many more trees on it, but these were 
cut down to make way for cultivation. The climate on this range is pro- 
bably as fine as the view from its crest is magnificent. I believe Colonel 
Walker ascended it on one occasion for the purposes of his survey, and 
General Chamberlain ascended it with troops and guns from opposite 
Balyamin in the Rabia Khél expedition, while Major Coke climbed it from 
Hangi. 

The south side of this range appears at one time to have belonged almost 
exclusively to the Bangash, but Coke says they could not possibly make use 
of the hill without the permission of the Orakzais. 

Major Coke before the Rabia Khél expedition said that, though lofty, the 
Samana were by no means impracticable, but afterwards he changed his 
opinion saying it would be difficult to find more difficult ground. 

The Samanaghar is inbabited on both sides by Orakzais; on the north, 
at its east end, are the Mishti Khél; south, Mala Khél; then the Rabia 
Khel, Akhel, Ali Khél, and lastly, at its head, the Alisherzai. (Chamberlain, 
Coke, Mahamad, Amin, Macgregor.) 

SAMAND KOT— 
A fort in Vaziristan, on the Rah-i-Vaziri from the Derajat to Zarmat, in 
Afghanistan. It is about 80 miles from Ghwalari, and 60 miles from 
Kolalgi. (Broadfoot.) 
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SAMBALBCUT— 
A village in Agror, Haz&ra, situated on the Sambalbit branch of the Talai 
spur of the Black Mountain. It is only worthy of notice because of the 
number of times it has been burnt by the Black Mountain tribes with im- 
punity. The siteis an important one if the defence of the Agror valley 
was ever militarily attempted. 

SAMENDRA— 

A pass on the Tank border, situated between the Girnt Kbird and Bhag 
passes, south-west of the Girni outpost. A road through this pass is 
practicable for footmen only and joins the Bhag and Chota Girni passes 
behind the first range of low hills. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

SANDA (KALEH KHEL)— 

A village in the Tiri division, Koh&t district, about a mile south of the Tirt 
Tui, and opposite the mouth of the valley that runs up to Daid Sh&h Banda. 
It has about 40 houses, of which about half only are inhabited. Water is 
procured from five tanks, and, if they dry up, from the Chichoka spring in 
the bed of the Tiri Toi. 

The people originally belonged to Khwaram. Sanda means a “ limit,” 
as the place is on the Khwaram and Barak boundaries. 

A good road runs from Sanda past Shahbaz Garh into the Kin-i-Gai nala, 
whence roads go right to Daid Shah Banda and left to the Kin-i-Gai pass 
and to Nari of the Lands. One part is bad for artillery, but it is much 
frequented by camels. 

This road is much frequented by the Kaka Khél and other buyers of salt 
who come to Nari with camels. They can come to Spina either from the 
Malgin valley by Karirosam, or from the Kohat high road at the Karapa 
tower through the Nidzi Khtla pass, and thence to the Lelan junction with 
the Tiri Toi. From the Lelan junction the road is as follows :— 

To Spina ov ay .. I mile. 
Shahbazgarh, said to be by the camel road ... 8 miles. 


Kin-i-Gai nala ‘ee oo 4 9 
Nari valley head... ae eRe 35 
Nari wee a sae anit OE Gs 
Total from Lelan junction ...18 ,, 

(Ross.) 


SANDA MANZAI— 
A small village in the Kohat district, 14 mile south of Sanda Kaleh Khel 
described above, and 24 miles south-west of Chokhta. It stands on a ledge 
of sandstone under a low range of hills about 4 mile from the Tarkha that 
flows below the west side of Karar and is the continuation of the Zebi from 
Chaontra. 

It has 12yor 14 houses, 1 mosque and 2 shops. Water is procured from 

2 small tanks and, if they dry up, from a spring of brackish water near 
the Tarkha or from a spring in a ravine beyond Levargi, a village acrosa the 
sand-stone ledge. The village once belonged to Khwaram Khataks and 
the place was their “‘limit’’ in this direction as the name implies. It now 
belongs to Manzai Baraks. (Ross.) 

SAND WEL— 
The northernmost part of the Baghao range or spur is so called. Not far 
from its foot the Luni flows to the east to join the Sangarh. 
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SANGAO— 
A village in the Baizai division of Yasafzai, Péshiwar district, 11 miles 
north-east of Katlang, inhabited by Otman Khel, and situated at the end of a 
small valley confined by hills and intersected by ravines, and very difficult to 
approach. It had two divisions, Miskin Khel, Mir Wais Khel; the former was 
the stronger, and was formerly a refuge for all the bad characters of the district, 
The village is commanded by hills. Its houses are built of round stones and 
mud ; 1 mile to the north-east of the village is a tank of water supplied by a 
perennial spring and near it are 3 old wells which might be re-opened. In 
1856 some thousands of Banerwals assembled to attack this village because 
of the inhabitants having stopped their trade by their robberies, but at the 
instance of the British authorities they refrained and the villagers agreed to 
pay for all the property plundered and to remove the village to the plains, 
the Mir Wais Khel going to occupy a site near Mian Khan and shaming its 
lands with it and the Miskin Khel, to Pipal on thesame conditions. The 
first carried out their orders; the last showed considerable disinclination to do 
so, but on 27th January 1857 Edwardes reported they had done so; and 
though this was afterwards ascertained not to be the case, that officer even- 
tually let them remain where they were. It would require a large force 
to coerce this village, being situated at the foot of a lofty mountain sepa- 
rating it from Biner, on the craigs of which the people are as much at home 
as on the plain. Its occupants are safe from surprise and possess a line of 
retreat which baffles pursuit. This village was destroyed in 1850 by Colonel 
Bradshaw and by General Dunsford in 1866, when it was finally removed to 
a site in the plain chosen by the civil authorities. There is a road practicable 
for bullocks and donkeys from this place to Biner to Kingargali. 

SANGARI— 
A stream in Biner Yaghistan, a tributary of the Barhandoh. The valley of 
this stream is about 8 miles long and drains the Bagrai river, joining Bar- 
handoh from the north about 2 miles west of Shalbauda. It is a broad open 
ravine, and the villagers cultivate in its bed during the dry season. It comes 
down with considerable force during the rains. (Lockwood.) 

SANGBATAI— 
A village of 19 houses in Yasafzai, Peshawar district, situated 24 miles 
north of Nawakala. It is a place of no consequence; it is supplied with 
water from 4 wells. 

SANGARH— 
A river of the Bozdar country which rises in the Kala Roh, spur of 
Saliman range. 

It is formed by the junction of the Bel Baloch, Bel Pathan and the 
ae at Bansar, a point about 6 miles south-west of the Saora 

efile. 

From this point the united watercourses are sometimes known as the 
Bansar, sometimes as the Sanghar, as far as the Saora defile. The united 
stream then flows to the north-east by ‘ kachis’ of the Bozdars, and is joined 
by the Luni at 6 miles below Barti, and 2 miles above Haranbor. It then 
runs due north; and at 5 miles below Haranbor is joined by the Drig 
Nai, having passed through the Khan band defile. Thence it turns east, 
and in 9 miles enters the plains 4 miles west of Mangrota. Beyond this 
point there is no water in its bed except in flood, when passing by Mangrota 
and Taosa it enters the Indus 2 miles above Dera Din Panah. 
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From its source to where it enters the plains, its course is about 90 miles 
in length, and thence tothe Indus is about 15 miles. From Baosar to its 
exit into the plains there is always water in it ; above and below those points 
only when it is in flood. (Macgregor.) 

SANGARH— 

A pass defile Jeading from Afghanistan to the Dera Gh&zf frontier, and de- 
bouching into British territory immediately in front of the fort of Mangrota, 
12 miles north of the Maboi, and 30 miles south of the Vihowa passes. 
It ia the principal entrance to the Bozdar country, and the only one in 
general use. It is practicable for wheeled carriages, and 4 mailes from 
the mouth there is a convenient place for encamping called Dachi-Ka- 
Kachi. 

Here the pass divides into two branches ; the right route lies along the 
principal bed of the Sangarh river; the left route is less stony and 
wider. Taking the road to the left and about a mile on, the hills con- 
verge and the road becomes difficult, winding through a basin surrounded 
by low hills. It then opens out, and at a point, 14 mile from the bifur- 
cation, it reunites with the right route. The latter is very narrow, not 
more, occasionally, than 50 yards wide, but it is more level than the left road, 
though equally stony. From the point of junction some Bozdar culti- 
vation is visible in a small valley to the front, on approaching which the 
pass bends abruptly to the right. 

The Drug-nai joins the Sangarh at a point 9 miles from the mouth, 
and from this point of junction to where the pass opens out at 
Haranbor, a distance of about 3 miles, a more formidable route is hardly 
to be met with. From the junction of the two channels to the point 
where the Sangarh-nai turns at right angles to the west, it is bounded on 
either side by a scarped hill of considerable height, both of which com- 
pletely command the road, a matchlock fired from one hill ranging to 
the foot of the other. From the point where the abrupt westerly bend 
occurs, the hills have to be passed at right angles to their strata, and 
instead of having one range to deal with on either side, a series of 
precipitous spurs, rising one after another in close succession, are ex- 
hibited, from the summit of which perfect command of the road below 
is given. Itis to this particular portion of the defile that the term 
Khanband is generally applied, although, strictly speaking, the name 
implies only that one spot across which a mound of stones and earth has, 
at some former day, been raised to add to the natural defences. It would 
be a very doubtful operation for an army to force the defile in front, and, 
even if successful, would entail a large sacrifice of life. The position, 
however, is capable of being turned on its north side from the Drug-nai, 
the hills of which are practicable, and it was turned in this manner by 
Brigadier General Chamberlain in the expedition against the Bozdars, 
March 1857. General Ventura and Jamadar Khoshal Sing, with a large 
Sikh army, had in former years once tried to force the Khanband, and 
been compelled to retire and enter into terms with the Bozdirs; and 
on another occasion Diwin Sawan Mal’s army, when returning from a 
successful raid accomplished by the Mahoi pass, was attacked at the same 
point and lost many of its number and all its booty. Until its prestige 
was destroyed by General Chamberlain, the Khanband was therefore held 
by the Bozdars to be perfectly impregnable. 
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When the Khanband is passed, the road gradually widens, until it 
enters a plain called Haranbor which is extensively cultivated by the 
Bozdars; it then follows the course of the river along its banks, crossin 
and recrossing it until it reaches Barti, leaving which the next place e 
Kikar, a small village with a mosque. The pass then bends gradually 
more to the westward over low, undulating sandhills, and, abandonin 
the river, joins it again in the plain extending along the foot of the Kala 
Roh from north to south. It then enters the gorge in the hills through 
which the Sangarh river flows, and joins the plains beyond, passing under a 
high mountain called Hinglina. The name of the gorge is the Saora 
Dara. . 

What the Khanband is tothem on the east, the Saonra defile is to the 
Bozd&rs on the west. The Saonra is the point where the Sangarh-nai 
road passes through the Kala Roh range. The defile was pronounced 
by General Chamberlain to be impregnable on the west. Its strength 
on that side is consequent on the mountain being scarped, and presenting 
at its summit a precipice of from one to several hundred feet in height, 
not to be turned (according to the reports of trustworthy persons) on 
the north nearer than by the Vihowa pass 30 miles, and on the south 
nearer than by the Vidor 45 miles. From the east side it is difficult 
but practicable, and the Bozdars, after their defeat at the Khanband, 
did not attempt to defend it against General Chamberlain’s force. 
Beyond the Saora defile, and between it and the hills defining the territory 
of the Luni Pathans to the west and the Khetrans to the south-west, 
the country is claimed by the Ghulamani section of the Bozdars, who, when 
at feud with their Pathan neighbours, and compelled to act on the defensive, 
retire behind the defile and close the only western entrance. Beyond the 
Saonra defile, there are roads either by Majvel to Barkan, or by the 
Hinglin to Thal, Bori, etc. 

Grass for horses and camels abounds after the July rains, continuing so 
until the months of February and March, provided rain falls in January, 
as it usually does. Forage is most plentiful in April when the Aadi crops 
are nearly ripe; the Bozdars have but few Kharif crops. All other supplies 
are scarce, in fact not procurable, as the hillmen keep their grain stored 
in caverns near their fields, removing it as required. 

Water is abundant all along the pasa from the Sangarh river, and 
in the days of the Mogals this road was one of those used for keep- 
ing open communications between Kandahar and the southern part of 
the Panjab, and when Shah Saja was defeated by Dost Mahamand Khan 
in 1811, a remnant of his followers returned by this route. From 13 to 15 
days are given as the average time for a horseman to reach Kandahar from 
Mangrota. The length of the defile from the plains to the Hinglin Sham 
is about 80 miles. The roadway throughout is either perfectly good and 
practicable or could be made so with ease. There is no doubt that were 
arrangements once satisfactorily made with the Bozdars, the Lani and 
Musa Khel Pathans, this road would be by far the best and most direct, route 
from Maltan to Kandahar, and should it ever be necessary for the Govern- 
ment again to send a force to that city, it would seem in every respect to be the 
best line to adopt. The road is now comparatively little used, because to the 
west is a weak Government which is not interested in or powerful enough 
to open it, and on the east one which does not take sufticient interest in its 
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importance. (Chamberlain, Bruce, Johnstone, Darideon, Macgregor, Pis 

Bakhsh.) " 
SANGARH— 

The northernmost division of Dera Gh&zi district. It is bounded north 

by Dera Ishmail Khao, west by the Bozd&r hills, east by the Indus, and 

south by the Dera division of Ghazi district. 

Its sub-divisions are Taosa with a population of 10,665, Jhang and Nao- 
shahra 10,225, Mangrota, 11,011 and Durabi 6,345. 

Its population numbers 61,534 souls. The number of villages is 68, of 
enclosures 3,095 and of houses 8,615, giving an average of 11°56 souls to an 
enclosure and 4°55 to a house. According to race its inhabitants consist of 
Syads 629, Mogals, 2; miscellaneous, 602; Lagtris, 273; Bozdara, 
688; Linds, 245; Kosas, 817; Kasranis, 2,938; miscellaneous, 10,213; 
Bhatis, 142; Syal, 77; Jats, 17,355; Khojas, 309; Hindds and Sikhs, 5; 
Brahmins, 157; Khatris, 300; Rajpit, 1; Aroras, 3,372; Bhatias, 210; 
Siiahs, 258; Jats (Sikhs), 21; miscellaneous, 637. 

According to religion the inhabitants of the Sangarh division are: 
Sikhs, 21; Hindis, 4,374; Mahamadans, 34,290 ; other tribes 561. 

Accordiog to occupation the population is, Government employees, 
115; police, 35; village watchmen, 44; village officers, 494; soldiers, 
147; priests, 130; schoolmasters, 118; musicians, males, 186, females, 
178; dancing girls, 2; servants male, 21, female, 12; barbers, 245; 
washermen, 288 ; servant-women, 53; merchants, 55; shopkeepers, 1,401 ; 
letters-out of conveyances, 1,125 ; boatmen, 35 ; proprietors of lands Hindiis, 
169; proprietors of land, Mahamadans, 8,349; carpenters, 344; weavers, 
1,312; dyers, 36; tailors, 9; shoemakers, 716; cotton cleaners, 258 
rope-makers, 371; blacksmiths, 106; goldsmiths, 155; potters, 213; 
laborers, 1,068 ; beggars 765. 
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The following Statistics of Villages in the Sangarh Division are supplied by Mr. Bruce. 
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Statistics of Villages in the Saugark Division—continued. 
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bajra. 15u feet. 
Langa 235 122 50 ,, 1] 2; Malko . | 169 | 166]... | 2 | 132 mds. jowar, bajra, | 2 wells, good, 45 | Not » —-2085 
wheat and cotton. feet. 
Makwal Kalan {1,229 651 299 ,, 3] 21] FozalKhao ...} 16! 616] 400] 33) 20!3160 do. do. do. | 12 wells, brackish, Yes » 1,200 
| and do. 45 feet. 
Mati we | 704 | 317 | 141 ,, 1] 2] Hagan se | 20 | 442 | 2,056 4103 | 92 | 131 mds. jowar and | 1 well, brackish, | Yea » 162 
| | bajra. 178 feet. 
Malana we | 215 ne! 48 i 1) 1] Mosca wed) 61 83 | .. | 3 | 268 mds. wheat, jowar, | 3 welle, good, 30 | Yes » li? 
bajra and mustard. feet. : 
; ! = 
——EEE—— _————SSSSSSSSS" 
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The area of the Sangarh division is 549°60 square miles, or 364°485 
acres. Of this 59'730 acres are cultivated, 156°237 cultivable, 10-689 un- 
assessed and 137-829 barren. 

The demands on account of land revenue for 1866-67 was 70,625 
rupees. 

th the hills to the west of the Sangarh district, sulphur, limestone and 
fuller’s carth are found. 

The only manufacture in the division is of country cloth, some of which is 
exported. In Mangrota and Taosa some lime is made, which is exported 
to Leia, &c. (Census Report, Bruce.) 

SANGU— 
A village in the Khalil division of the Péshawar district, 9 miles south-west 
from Péshawar, 1 mile from Bara Fort. 

It has 288 houses, the population amounts to 1,081 souls, the inhabitants 
are principally composed of Pathans. The produce consists of wheat, barley, 
cotton, and supplies are procurable here in small quantities after due notice. 
The stock of the village embraces 9 horses, 176 cattle, 566 sheep and goats, 
217 others. ‘The headmen are At&émi, Bakar, &. (Hastings.) 

SANGROBA— 
A river of the Zaimaikht country, which rises in the Zawa Ghar mountain, 
and, flowing through the Zaimikht country, enters Miranzai, 5 miles west 
of Darsamand, and joins the Kiram at Thal. There is a route up its banks 
to Chindrak, the chief village of the Zaimakht, and thence to Kiram. 

Coke.) 

S ANT: LI KACHI~— 
A valley of the Bozdars on the left bank of the Lini about 3 miles north- 
west of Haranbor. Its soil is very fertile. It produces a good spring crop 
and is cultivated chiefly by the Dizkanis, Khianis and by the Bozdars of 
Mangrota. 

SANJARANI— 
A Baloch tribe who inhabit the villages of Biahar, Gona and Baloch Khan 
in the Sangarh division of the Ghazi district. (fryer.) 

SANRI— 
A post of the Sind horse on the Jacobabad frontier, 38 miles north-east 
of Jacobabad, 8 miles east of Goranari, 18 miles west of Toj. There is a party 
of 30 sabres stationed here in the usual open lines peculiar to this frontier. 
The post is very well placed and commands the exit from the Hills by 
Hida, Son Kishta, and Asareli. There is a well of water here which is not 
very good. (Marcgregor.) 

SAON RA— 
A narrow defile in the Bozdar hills in the Sangarh pass where the river cuts 
through the limestone hill of Dhaolah, a high steep ridge running north to 
south from the Luni stream. 

The pass is about 1 mile in length; generally from 30 to 40 yards wide; 
the narrowest part about the centre, being 12 yards; and the bed of the 
a is covered with large round boulders rendering it extremely difficult for 
artillery. 

The Dhaolah range to the right and left through the pass is impracticable 
even for goats, being nearly perpendicular. The west or south-west steps 
of the hill are almost impracticable, and on the east side it is practicable 
for infantry only, but a road could, no doubt, be made sufficiently good for 
mountain guns and mules. 
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General Chamberlain says regarding this defile—“ From all that the 

“ puides had stated, it was expected to find this defile difficult, for they had 
“ always pronounced it impracticable for artillery, and adverted to its strength 
“and the necessity of holding it, if the force went beyond it into the Ghola- 
“ mani lands, but, although I had looked for a strong position, it far exceeded 
“my anticipation. Indeed, I may say that I have never yet seen in any part 
“of Affghanistin anything to be compared to it, for it may be pronounced 
““impregnable from the west, and, according to the reports of trustworthy 
“persons, is not to be turned on the north nearer than by the Vihowa pass 
“30 miles, or on the south than by the Vidor pass, 45 miles. From the 
‘east side it is difficult, but practicable; and the Bozdars, having failed at 
“the Khan Band, appeared to think it useless to defend it. Its inaccessibi- 
“lity from the west is consequent upon the mountain being scarped on that 
‘side, and presenting at its summit a precipice of from one to several hun- 
“dred feet in height, and, as before stated, this scarp is said to continue north 
“and south as far as the passes specified.” This Saonra defile is undoubtedly 
the best point on the Sangarh route at which to oppose an enemy coming 
from the west. Without a plan of it, it is of course impossible to say 
what measures could be taken for its defence, but by modern appliances 
of war, it should be possible for a small force to make it impregnable. 
(Davidson, Chamberlain, Macgregor.) 

SAPARAI— 
A village in the Jawaki Afridi hills, 16 miles east of Kohat, on the night 
bank of the Jawaki Kotal stream, 1 mile south of Jami. It has one 
well, and can turn out 30 fighting-men. (£dwardes.) 

SAPARI— 
A village in Péshawar district situated at the foot of the Charat hills, near 
where the water-supply of that place issues. It is built on one of the hill 
plateaux, common to this part of the country, between two steep ravines and 
on the left bank of the Khalwat ravine. Some of its cultivation is 
irrigated, the rest not so. Excellent water is procurable here. The Com- 
missariat depét for the supply of Charat, and all the mules engaged in 
the water-supply of that place are kept here. These last make two trips a 
day, carrying 16 gallons each time. The commissariat camp and water- 
tanks are completely commanded at very short range by the range to 
the south, and a small party of Afridis could cause great trouble, if not 
danger. (Macgregor.) 

SAPARI— 
A village of Tarakzai Mohmand of 60 houses in the Michni division. 
It is detached in two villages, one situated below, called Sarkai Sapari the 
other above called Sapar. There is a road by this place which goes separate 
from the Abkhadna route, as far as Gata Gidar. It is difficult, and only 
practicable for bullocks and donkeys. (Macgregor.) 

SARA— 
A village in the Doaba, Péshawar district, 1 mile west of Michni, con- 
taining about 12 hovels, situated on debatable ground. (Macgregor.) 

SARACHINA— 
A village in Yasafzai Peshawar district, 18 miles east of Hoti Mardan. It 
is on the right bank of the Balar nala, which has generally water in it, and 
here is 20 feet deep. It has 80 houses of Pathans, and 50 of. others. The 
village lands are irrigated from 36 wells, and are richly cultivated. (Lums- 
den, Hastings.) 
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SARA-DHERI— 
A village in Yiisafzai Peshawar district situated on the open plain, 2 miles 
south of a bill called Gurzuh, aud supplied with water from two wells. 


A small fort in the Talash district Yaghistin on the road from Cch to Mian 
Kala. It is under a chief who acknowledges Faiztalab of Bajéwar. Tolls 
are demanded here from travellers. (Sepper.) 
SARAI SALEH— 

A village in the Haripnr division of the Hazara district. It has 768 houses 
104 shops and 17 mosques. The population amounts to 2,887 souls. The 
inhabitants are composed of 221 Pathans, 725 Hindis, 151 Awd4ns, and 
1,790 others. The water-supply is from 3 wells in the village, and 3 
springs to the east of it on the banks of the Dorh, and the water is excellent 
and plentiful. The water of the Dorh is used by the cattle, but is said not 
to be good for drinking. 

The produce consists of sugar-cane, turmeric, and vegetables in 
the irrigated lands and bajra, jowar, etc., from the rain-watered 
lands. 

Supplies are procurable here in considerable quantities after due notice. 
The stock of the village embraces 29 horses, 574 cattle, 138 flocks of sheep 
and gonts, 235 donkeys, and 57 mules. 

The headmen are [Jahi Bakhsh, Dalazak. This village has a consider- 
able trade. (Wace.) 

SARAKHOLA— - 
A pass on the Tank border, situated between the Girni and Sara Zao 
passes, north-west of the Girni outpost. 

A good road through this pass joins the Tank Zam at Innia Tang, 2 
miles south of the Batani village of Jandili. 

The Girni outpost is responsible for the pass. (Lacgregor, Carr.) 

SARA KHWA— : 
A village in Chaontra, Kohat district, 2 miles north-east of Mitha Khel, 
situated at the foot of, and along the low hills which are skirted by the 
Tarkha ravine. 

It has 20 or 25 houses, but no shop. Water is procured from a well (with 
a Persian wheel) across the Tarkha on its left bank, and from a slightly 
bitter well in the nala bed. 

The village is divided into 2 parts, the east part being inhabited by the 
Tapian section of Akori clan of Mandan Baraks, and the west part by the 
Badin Khel section of Khwazi Khel clan of Land Baraks. There are 3 
salt sepoys quartered here to watch the unworked salt of the range behind 
the village. (£oss.) 

SARA ZAO— 
A blind pass on the Tank border, situated between the Sara Khola and 
Kot Kirgi outpost. (Macgregor, Carr.) 

SARBAND— 
A village in the Khalil division of the Péshiwar district, 7 miles south-west 
from Péshawar, and 1 mile from Bara fort. 

It has 279 houses of mud. The population amounts to 1,734 souls. 
The inhabitants are composed of Khalils, and there are 2 sections, Dalazai 
and Langar Khel. 
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The water-supply is abundant and good. The produce consists of wheat 
barley, maler, cotton. The land is all irrigated. The stock of the villace 
- embraces 15 horses, 256 cattle, 589 sheep and goats, and 409 others, ; 
The healmen are Mila Yasaf and Baz Gal. (Hastings.) 
SARFARAZ-DA-KILA— — 
A walled village, about 8 miles south of Kaniguram, inhabited by Muchi 
Khel Vaziris; it is a fertile little spot, well watered by streams from the 
neighbouring hills, and can turn out about 120 fightingmen. (Norman.) 
SARIBALOL— 
A village in the Kamalzai division of the Ydsafzai sub-division of the 
Péshawar district, south of the Takhti Bhai hill, situated in the open plain 
on the east of the road from Marda&n to Jalala. 
SAROBAI— 
A village in Lankhor, Péshawar district, containing 40 houses, situated 6 
miles north of Linkhdr, about 4 a mile due north of Kasima on a branch 
of the Togh ravine, which joins below Kasima. The inhabitants are 
Khataks. Water is procured from the ravine, the banks of which are very 
low and richly cultivated. The cultivation is all ‘lalmi’ except its gardens, 
(Lumsden.) 
SARUOBAI— 
A village in the Gandao district, Mohmand country, Yaghistan, 36 miles 
from Péshawar. Supplies are scarce, but water is procurable from a stream. 
(James.) 
SAROBAI— 
A village in the Bana district, situated in the upper part of the Chichali 
pass, 13 miles from its mouth and 3} miles from its head at the Angashi 
crest. The houses are chiefly on the left of the pass and between it and the 
Waleh nala, and are scattered about the hills at various elevations, on stony 
bits of ground among high steep cliffs. The banks and plateaux and ridges of 
the lower hills are all roughly cultivated, the bajra growing among the stones. 

It has about 20 houses, but no shops, and nothing can be got here save 
wood and water. Supplies must come from Dama in Chaontra or from 
Karai near the mouth of the pass. 

Water is got from a small running stream below the cliffs opposite the 
village, on the right of the Chichali pass. It flows a short distance and sinks 
into the ground. The people are Manzai Baraks of the Ujda Khel section 
of the Sarat Khel clan. The inhabitants are pinched and starved in appear- 
ance. In old days they lived largely by robbery, but now they sell wood and 
get on as best they can. (oss.) 

SAROCHIN A— 
A village in the Razar division of the Yasafzai sub-division of the Péshawar 
district, situated 1 mile west of Yarhisen, on the right bank of the Balar 
ravine, which generally bas water in it and has here banks some 20 feet 
deep. (Lockwood.) 

T 


The Sart is that portion of the Chaheli ravine on the Rajanpir frontier, 
after its juncture with the Nandi Janda till it meets the Hindani near Ali 
Kahan-ka-Kuh, a course of about 1} miles. 

Its right bank, as a rule, is somewhat high and scarped, whilst its left is 
easy. Its bottom is strewn with rocks and boulders. It is some 90 or 
120 yards broad, with bushes here and there. 
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The Ghara is the only ravine which runs into it, at a point about 2? mile 
(on the north) from where the Sart runs into the Hindanf. There is a 
large pool at the juncture of the Nand! Janda and Chabeli; no other 
watering place till Ali Kahan Kuh, in the bed of the Hind&ni. 

Captain Johnstone saye—“ The Maz&ris in time of warfare used to retire 
to the Sart pass, hy defending which they were enabled with small 
numbers to effectually cut off all ingress and egreas to their enemies,” 
Captain Davidson, however, reconnoitred this place on the 19th February 
1872, and says there is not in the Sart a single defile of this nature. It 
is probable therefore that either Captain Juhustone must be alluding to 
some other part of the Chaheli or he must have been altogether mis- 
informed. (Davidson, Johnstone.) 

SARTANGI— 
A pass in Bajawar Yaghistan to the north of Nawagai. 

SARWEK A— 
A group of four Langar Khel villages, situated on the banks of the Ccha 
Khwara nala, in Vaziristan; they can turn out about 400 fightingmen, 
and own immediate allegiance to Yarak Khan, father-in-law to the Nawab 
of Tank. Supplies can be obtained in fair quantities, but water is somewhat 
scarce ; wells have to be dug in the bed of the nala. (Norman.) 

SATANA— 
A village on the right bank of the Indus, at the east foot of the Mahaban 
mountain, 13 miles above Topi, situated in a rich etrip of land on the bank of 
the river and backed by high and difficult hills immediately to the west. 
There are two villages—one called Andarli and the other Baharli. The 
water-supply of the first comes from the hill to its rear and could be 
cut off ; that of the latter is from the river. If the Otmanzais of Kya could 
be gained over, it would be possible to come over the hills and get behind 
these villages, while their attention was engaged in front. From Satana 
there is a road to Malka, which is said to be practicable for mules. From 
Satana a road leads to the west towards Baragar. There is a road from 
Andarli Satana over the Chani hill west to the Jadun country. 

The village of Satana was orginally made over to Syad Zaman from 
Takhtaband, in Binér, by the Otmanzais; his descendants allied them- 
selves to the notorious Hindustani adventurer Syad Ahmad, who eventually 
settled at Satana, and took part in all his ambitious struggles to establish 
a Wahabiempire on the Péshawar border. The ablest of the Satana 
Syads was Syad Akbar, who, in 1849 or 1850, was chosen to be Badshah 
of Swat. He died in May 1857, just asa crisis arose in which, aided 
by the Hindustani fanatics, he might have given some annoyance. De- 
prived of his authority and counsel, the Syads of Satana were left with 
two leaders, Syad Umar who kept a gang of thieves, and Syad Mobarak 
Shah, son of the late Syad Akbar of Swat. The Hindiast&nis bad one or 
two Milvis, but none of any reputation. Thus stood affairs at the beginning 
of April, when the Syads of Saténa most unwisely began to press the 
Utmanzais of Kya and Kal—not content with the church land given them 
at Sutana they must needs demand tithes from the crops of the laity. 
The Utmanzais resisted, but were divided among themselves. Major 
Becher encouraged them to unite against the Syads; and as they 
had been for two years under blockade on account of a murder they had 
committed on one of our subjects, and were anxious to get this blockade 
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removed, they agreed to serve us and oppose the Syads. One day accordingly 
when the Syads sent out their followers to cut the crops of the refractory 
laymen of Kya, the Otmanzais beat to arms and turned out. A battle 
ensued on the Satana plain, and by singular good fortune, Syad Omar was 
killed and Syad Mobarak badly wounded in the foot. An irreparable breach 
was thus created between the Syads of Saténa and the Utmanzais, and 
Major Becher, who had from the opposite bank been a spectator of the fight, 
seized the opportunity to remove the blockade and condone their past 
offences. 

After the destruction of the Hindiistini settlement at Mangal Thani, 
it was determined to proceed against that of Satana also, and accordingly 
Sir Sydney Cotton marched his force (vide Khidi Khel) to that place, 
and when it appeared on 3rd May at the independent village of Kabl, 
it was welcomed as an ally, though at no former period of our rule would 
it have been regarded otherwise than as an enemy. 

On the 4th May, a combined attack was made on Satana. Our vassal 

Jahandad Khan had overnight ovcupied the 


Hazara. heights between Amb and upper Sata 
3 Mountain train guns under gs pp na, and 


Lieutenant Batt. 

2 Mountain train guns of Captain 
Brougham’s battery under Lieute- 
nant Cordrew, 

8 Companies 2nd Sikh Regiment 
(Captain Harding). 

3 Companies 12th Panjab Infantry 
(Captain Blagrave). 

5 Companies 6th Panjab Infantry 
(Lieutenant Quin). 


the echoes ofhis matchlocksand zamburake 
were loud and frequent as Major Becher’s force 
crossed the Indus above Satana and General 
Cotton advanced from below with the force ag 
per margin. A most interesting hill battle 
followed, and 6 columns of skirmishers (4 from 
General Cotton’s and 2 from Major Becher’s 
force) were pushed successively up the mountain 


50 Hazara Mounted Police. which forms the real defence of Satana, and 

these columns converging to the summit 
called Shah-Nir-ki-Lari, where the Hindistanis had taken up their posi- 
tion in a village, and a stockade to a great extent cut off their retreat, and 
forced them to submit or fight. They chose the latter, and, it must be 
admitted, fought with desperation. 

The 26th Panjab Infantry under Lieutenant Williamson had the honor 
of first closing with the enemy and carrying the main position, and would 
have carried the second position also had not the fire of the 6th Panjab 
Infantry under Lieutenant Quin been already pouring into that entrench- 
ment from the opposite side. The 6th Regiment followed steadily up with 
the bayonet, and a hand-to-hand struggle of several minutes ensued, till 
every Hindiistani in the position was either killed or taken prisoner. The 
fanatics had Pathan allies from the neighbouring Jadan hills, but their 
heart was not in the business and they fled precipitately. 

The fighting of the Hindistinis was stvongly marked with fanaticism ; 
they came boldly and doggedly on, going through all the preliminary 
attitudes of the Indian prize-ring, but in perfect silence, without a shout 
or a word of any kind; all were dressed in their best for the occasion, mostly 
in white, and some of the leaders wore velvet cloaks. 

Our skirmishers were thus left in possession of the heights above the 
Satana villases, which the engineers proceeded to demolish. 

The enemy, chiefly Pathans, rallied again upon another height on the road 
to Chani, when they were joined by considerable numbere during the after- 
noon, and our officers were very anxious to go on and assail them, but 
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General Cotton wisely adhered to the object in band, and having 
destroyed Satana drew off for the day. The enemy followed, but 
were kept at a respectful distance by the rifles of the 98tb, which 
were now for the first time brought againet the mountaineers and were 
the admiration of all. We had friendly Pathans of several tribes in 
the field with us, helping as guides or allies in various ways, and 
not the least advantage of the day was the marked and salutary impres- 
sion made on them by the range of the Enfield Rifle. 

Two guns of Major Brougham’s most efficient Mountain Battery shared 
in this hill exploit and did good service on the very crest. The labor 
was great, the loads having often to be carried by hand for fifty yards 
or more in the worst places. 

It was dusk before all the troops had descended the hill, and the force 
encamped for the night on the Satana plain by the bank of the Indus. 

The loss of the enemy was alout 50 Hindastanis and 10 Pathans killed, 
most of whom fell on the summit of Shab-Nar-ki-Lari, and were counted 
by our own officers. Two Hindistani prisoners werc hanged summarily at 
Satana itself,—one a native of Rampir, who maintained that he was on the 
way to Mecca, and the other a Bengali. It was admitted that many more 
were wounded, and several were seen afterwards by our emissaries lying in 
the Masjid of Chani. Amongst the enemies slain were 4 leaders, one of 
whom was known as the “‘ Badsh4h” 

Our own loss was 7 killed and 28 wounded, all natives, except one, 
Lieutenant Vandergucht, Adjutant of 26th Panjab Infantry, who received 
a sword-cut in the leg, but killed two of his assailants. 

The successful enterprises which General Cotton’s force had now ac- 
complished at Panjtaér, Chinglai, Mangal Thana, and Saténa had aroused 
and alarmed the whole border, and many tribes began to gather in ap- 
prehen sion. To show therefore that it had accomplished its object, and 
had no further designs, the force turned towards Péshawar on 5th 
May. 

But it would not have done to leave the neighbourhood of Satana 
without some clearer settlement for the future. The Syads and Hindis- 
tanis of Satana, expelled by the Utmanzais, had taken refuge with the 
Upper Jadins; and had matters been now left to take their own course, 
it is probable that the Jadins would have come down and compelled 
the Otmanzais to re-admit the fanatics. The Otmanzais earnestly begged 
that the Jadins might be brought to some understanding, and as this 
seemed not only politic, but just, after the aid they had given, the force there- 
fore halted at Kabl, and the Commissioner summoned the JadQns of Gandap 
and Bisak which lie close to our Yiisafzai border. They came in at once, but 
declared their inability to answer for the Upper Jadans. On this they were 
despatched with certain demands to the upper half of the tribe, and fairly 
told that the alternative was the sword, in proof of which about 1,000 
horse and foot under Lieutenant Colonel Mulcaster was detached to the 
frontier village of Main1, only a few miles from Gandap and Bisak, 
a demonstration which took rapid effect. On the evening of the 8th May, 
the Upper and Lower Jadans sent in their representatives and declared their 
willingness to do whatever they were told. On the 9th May, Colonel Ed- 
wardes aud Major Becher, ina full conclave of Otmanzais and Jadans, drew 
up an agreement between them, by which both sides bound themeelves to 
unite in expelling and keeping out the Syads and Hindiistanis, and in 
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resisting any third tribe which should endeavour to bring them back. The 
hostile demonstrations therefore all ended in amicable relations and a dis. 
tribution of presents. This conclusion to the campaign was considered 
very fortunate, firstly because our Jadtns entered into it with sincerity from 
a sense of interest and were therefore likely to secure the quiet of this corner 
of the frontier, and secondly we had never yet had any quarrel with the 
Jadtns, and it would not have been desirable to begin war with a new tribe 
at the commencement of the hot weather. 

Having thus destroyed Satana and shut out the Syads and the remnant 
of the Hindatstani fanatics (supposed now to number about 120), it 
became necessary to consider what was to become of these spirits of evil. 
They might unite with their fellow-sufferers, Mokarab Khan of Panjtar, 
Mobaraz Khan of Chinglai, and Syad Abb&ass of Mangal Thana, ard 
become a nucleus of excitement and disturbance. Indeed, signs appeared of 
their doing so, and of their being joined after the close of the Ramzan by 
partizans from Biner and Chamla. 

Along with the representatives from the Upper Jadtins came a somewhat 
remarkable man, named Amir Shah, who had for years been the chief 
councillor of Syad Akbar, the late Badshah of Swat. 

In a private audience which he solicited, he pressed on Colonel Edwardes 
the propriety of opening some door for both the remaining Syads and 
Hindistanis. If a ‘jagir’ could be given to Mobarak Shah, the son of the 
late Syad Akbar, he and his people “ could come in and settle peaceably within 
the British dominions.” Colonel Edwardes told him it was impossible to 
bestow lands on Syads as Syads, but if Mobarak Shah would take military 
service, he should have it. This had however been already discussed between 
them, and Mobarak Shah had instructed Amir Shah to decline any such offer 
on his own part, but to accept it for his uncle Syad Amyran and about 60 
horsemen, for whom there were no longer any means of subsistence. Consider- 
ing the advantage of absorbing these elements of trouble, and the use to 
which such recruits might be put in Hindistan, Colonel Edwardes offered 
them service to the extent of one troop. 

Amir Shah then told Colonel Edwardes that Syad Mobarak Shah still 
cherished the design of recovering the petty sovereignty of Swat. He could 
not forget that the people and chiefs of that country elected his father 
Syad Akbar to be their king,—an act which they could not recall and which 
entailed the kingdom on the heirs for ever. 

Some of the Hindistanis returned to Satina in 1863, but they withdrew 
on the fight at Ambela commencing. It appears that at this time, though 
in open hostility to the British, they were very neglectful of the ordinary 
precautions for their own safety from surprise. Seeing this, Major Keyes, 
who commanded a force at Kirplian before the Ambela campaign, proposed 
that he should be permitted to attempt their surprise. It is to be regretted 
that the permission was not granted, as even if unsuccessful there could 
have been but little danger in the attempt, and if it had proved successful 
and a good number of the fanatics captured or killed, the Ambela cam- 
paign might have been averted. 

SATIS— 
A tribe of Hazara, regarding whom I can find no information. Major Ab- 
bott thought a great deal of them, as he never went about without a body 
guard of them. They took part in the operations of the 2nd Sikh war and 
in the Kagan and Black Mountain Campaigns. 
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SAVEGRI— 
A water-course on the Harand border, rising in the Dragal range, and 
draining east, heing joined in its course (which from Dragal to its exit 
through the Ghar range about 5 miles north-west of Tibi Lind may be put 
down as about 10 miles), by the following small affluents, which are all dry 
except after rain, and which all run into it from the north :— 


1. Solani ... 3 miles from its source. 
2, Rohdi Bigg JME. Wig Gp a But, © Seg 
3. Tikao ase 0) ” 9 ” ” 


4. Siahgart eet dea gp Gg Be. ae 
5. Sangani see SO yy ak. ie 


Of the above the only one which contains a pool of water is the Sangani iu 
which there is some. 

The Savégri route, as an ascent to Dragal is practicable for horses, camels, 
&c., but it is stony. After leaving Dr&gal it passes through the Saféd 
Pahdr (or here known as Nian Ghar) range, and from that running between 
low but rather difficult hills, it enters the Ghar range, and drains through 
a somewhat difficult defile, the sides of the Ghar range being rather steep ; 
the defile in length is about a mile—(a road communicates with the Kosara 
pass, which is about $ mile north of this). 

This defile contains one fair-sized pool of brackish water; also 1 well 
close to the pool, the water of which is fair. 

sid bed of the Savégri here is stony, but easier than in its first 6 or 7, 
miles. 

Leaving the Ghar range, it issues into the plains, and, turning south- easterly 
joins the Gathi. (Davidson Macgregor, Mazar Khan.) 

SAWALDER— 
A village in Yasafzai, Péshawar district, situated in the open country, 
9 miles north of Mardin. Water is procurable from wells, but is bad. It 
has 26 houses; 14 mile north-east of this village, on a spur running 
down from Sivawar, are the remains of a SBudhist city. (Lwmaden, 
Hastings.) 

SAWAN— 
A pass on the Bana frontier which lies west of the Urmili. It rises in the 
Gabr mountain, and is a fine open broad pass practicable for all arms, and has 
much water and cultivation. There is a village of 80 or 100 houses in it 
belonging to Alaf Shah Batani. There is a very good road by it to the 

rmili pass and the Gabr mountain. (Macgregor, Norman.) 

SCHALI— 
A river of Miranzai, Kohat district, which rises in the south slopes of the 
Samana Garh, and joins the Kiiram river below Thal. (Lumsder.) 

SEBDI— 
A ravine in the Hadiani hills, which rises at a point 1 mile east of Gagan 
Thal, and joins the Rakhi at 8 miles west of Sakhi Sarwar. 

Its average width is from 50 to 80 yards. Its bedis stony, rough, and 
rugged, and is commanded by bleak and high hills. It is joined by the 
Barghin, a perennial stream, the water of which is absorbed shortly after the 
junction of the two about 2 miles before it meets the Rakhi. 

The Unt Thoda road to the Khetrin country runs for a short distance 
along the Sebdi. (Davidson.) 
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resisting any third tribe which should endeavour to bring them back. The 
hostile demonstrations therefore all ended in amicable relations and a dis- 
tribution of presents. This conclusion to the campaign was considered 
very fortunate, firstly because our Jadtins entered into it with sincerity from 
a sense of interest and were therefore likely to secure the quiet of this corner 
of the frontier, and secondly we had never yet had any quarrel with the 
Jadtins, and it would not have been desirable to begin war with a new tribe 
at the commencement of the hot weather. 

Having thus destroyed Satana and shut out the Syads and the remnant 
of the Hindastani fanatics (supposed now to number about 120), it 
became necessary to consider what was to become of these spirits of evil. 
They might unite with their fellow-sufferers, Mokarab Khan of Panjtar, 
Mobaraz Khan of Chinglai, and Syad Abbass of Mangal Thana, ard 
become a nucleus of excitement and disturbance. Indeed, signs appeared of 
their doing so, and of their being joined after the close of the Ramzan by 
partizans from Biner and Chamla. 

Along with the representatives from the Upper Jadtns came a somewhat 
remarkable man, named Amir Shah, who had for years been the chief 
councillor of Syad Akbar, the late Badshah of Swat. 

In a private audience which he solicited, he pressed on Colonel Edwardes 
the propriety of opening some door for both the remaining Syads and 
Hindistanis. If a ‘jagir’ could be given to Mobarak Shah, the son of the 
late Syad Akbar, he and his people “ could come in and settle peaceably within 
the British dominions.” Colonel Edwardes told him it was impossible to 
bestow lands on Syads as Syads, but if Mobarak Shah would take military 
service, he should have it. This had however been already discussed between 
them, and Mobarak Shah had instructed Amir Shah to decline any such offer 
on his own part, but to accept it for his uncle Syad Amman and about 60 
horsemen, for whom there were no longer any means of subsistence. Consider- 
ing the advantage of absorbing these elements of trouble, and the use to 
which such recruits might be put in Hindistan, Colonel Edwardes offered 
them service to the extent of one troop. 

Amir Shah then told Colonel Edwardes that Syad Mobarak Shah still 
cherished the design of recovering the petty sovereignty of Swat. He could 
not forget that the people and chiefs of that country elected his father 
Syad Akbar to be their king,—an act which they could not recall and which 
entailed the kingdom on the heirs for ever. 

Some of the Hindistanis returned to Satana in 1863, but they withdrew 
on the fight at Ambela commencing. It appears that at this time, though 
in open hostility to the British, they were very neglectful of the ordinary 
precautions for their own safety from surprise. Seeing this, Major Keyes, 
who commanded a force at Kirplian before the Ambela campaign, proposed 
that he should be permitted to attempt their surprise. It is to be regretted 
that the permission was not granted, as even if unsuccessful there could 
have been but little danger in the attempt, and if it had proved successful 
and a good number of the fanatics captured or killed, the Ambela cam- 
paign might have been averted. 

s— 

A tribe of Hazara, regarding whom I can find no information. Major Ab- 
bott thought a great deal of them, as he never went about without a body 
guard of them. They took part in the operations of the 2nd Sikh war and 
in the Kagan and Black Mountain Campaigns. 
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SAVEGRI— 
A water-course on the Harand border, rising in the Dragal range, and 
draining east, being joined in its course (which from Dragal to its exit 
through the Ghar range about 5 miles north-west of Tibi Lind may be put 
down as about 10 miles), by the following small affluents, which are all dry 
except after rain, and which all run into it from the north :— 


1. Solani ... 3 miles from its source. 
2. Rohdt cee 4 ” d” ” ” 
3. Tikao vx ” ” ” ” 
4, Siahgari gee ky Ce ota Nags 
5. Sangant eee Oe a ” oo» ” 


Of the above the only one which contains a pool of water is the Sangani iu 
which there is some, 

The Savégri route, as an ascent to Dragal is practicable for horses, camels, 
&c., but it is stony. After leaving Dragal it passes through the Saféd 
Pahar (or here known as Nién Ghar) range, and from that running between 
low but rather difficult hills, it enters the Ghar range, and drains through 
a somewhat difficult defile, the sides of the Ghar range being rather steep ; 
the defile in length is about a mile—(a road communicates with the Kosara 
pass, which is about $ mile north of this). 

This defile contains one fair-sized pool of brackish water; also 1 well 
close to the pool, the water of which is fair. 

The bed of the Savégri here is stony, but easier than in ite first 6 or 7, 
miles. 

Leaving the Ghar range, it issues into the plains, and, turning south-easterly 
joins the Gathi. (Davidson Macgregor, Mazar Khan.) 

SAWALDER— 
A village in Yasafzai, Péshawar district, situated in the open country, 
9 miles north of Mardan. Water is procurable from wells, but is bad. It 
has 26 houses; 14 mile north-east of this village, on a spur running 
down from Sin&war, are the remains of a SBudhist city. (Lumeden, 
Hastings.) 

SAWAN— 
A pass on the Bana frontier which lies west of the Urmali. It rises in the 
Gabr mountain, and is a fine open broad pass practicable for all arms, and has 
much water and cultivation. There is a village of 80 or 100 houses in it 
belonging to Alaf Shah Batani. There is a very good road by it to the 
Urmili pass and the Gabr mountain. (Macgregor, Norman.) 

SCHALI— 
A river of Miranzai, Kohat district, which rises in the south slopes of the 
Samana Garh, and joins the Kiiram river below Thal. (Lumaden.) 

SEBDI— 
A ravine in the Hadiani hills, which rises at a point 1 mile east of Gagan 
Thal, and joins the Rakhi at 8 miles west of Sakhi Sarwar. 

Its average width is from 50 to 80 yards. Its bed is stony, rough, and 
rugged, and is commanded by bleak and high hills. It is joined by the 
Barghin, a perennial stream, the water of which is absorbed shortly after the 
junction of the two about 2 miles before it meets the Rakhi. 

The Unt Thoda road to the Khetrin country runs for a short distance 
along the Sebdi. (Davidson.) 
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SEGHAT— 

A high part of the range dividing the Mekhtar and Chichlo valley in the 
Mesa Khel country. 

SEHAB— . 
A village in the Kohat district, situated 12 miles south-east of Kohat, and 
so called owing to the waters from three springs meeting at this place. 

It has a population of 284 souls, of which 76 are men and 68 are women, 
and it has 66 heuses. Formerly the country about this place was solely used 
as grazing-ground for camels by the native rulers of Kohat, and this village 
was founded by Ali, Aw4n and Syad Gil from Jhelam. Until the annexa.- 
tion the inhabitants undertook the care of all camels sent for grazing, but 
since then they have taken to cultivation. Its revenue is Rs. 250; the 
village can prodiee 30 armed men. There are two wells for drinking water 
only. (Plowden.) 

SEHRKATU— 

A village in the Laki division of Bana, 52 miles north of Lakt, on the left 
bank of the Kutram, it contains 82 houses, all belonging to Michan Khal 
Shekhs. Water is obtainable from the Karam about a mile off. Supplies 
are scarce, (C. Norman.) 

SEMIR— 

A pass over the Siali range, leading from Thal to the Mari country. It is 
practicable for camels, and contains water in one place (the slope nearest to 
Thal.) It was once (about 1854) the scene of a fight between the Maris, 
and the Khetrans and Bagtis combined, when the latter were proceeding to 
plunder the Maris. The Khetrans and Bagtis were defeated, losing, it is 
sae upwards of 150 men and 300 horses. ( Davidson.) 

SENI— 

A sub-division of the Khatak division of Péshawar, situated among the 
hills south of Akéra, and containing the following villages :—Ziarat Shekh 
Rahimkar, Vali, Tangi, Bétilgharib, Shah Khel, Bhadar Khél, Sirwar 
Khal, Pitao, Mankai, Kati Khel, Kana Khél, Asho Khél, Sada Khel, Kibu 
Kandoo, Khaorai, Dargai, Mali Khél, Mando Khél, Tar Khél, Omrkala, 
Dangdang, Sori, and Chashma. (Lumsden.) 

SERAHO— . 

A road leading from Shabkadar, Peshawar district, to the Pindiali Mohmand 
valley. It is the best route to that plain. (James.) 

SEWA MENA— 

A village in the Otman Khél country, 1 mile from the bank of the Swat 
river. It can turn out 40 fighting-men. (Turzer.) 

SHABI KHEL— 

A village in the Jawaki, Afridi country, 12 miles from Kohat. Water 
is procured from a spring. It can turn out 80 fighting-men. (Afidler.) 

SHABKADR— 

A fort and village, Peshawar district, 17 miles north-east from Péshawar, 
8 miles south Abazai, and 8 miles east Michni, It was built originally by 
the Sikhs, and is now held by a detachment from Péshawar. Supplies 
are procurable after due notice, and water is plentiful. The country is level, 
open, and cultivated. 

The fort of Shabkadr, 1 mile south-west from the village, is built on 
a high mound, and commands a fife view of the surrounding country. It is 
about 3 miles distant from the hills, though about 1 mile from it a high 
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undulating stony tract commences and stretches to the foot of the hills. 
The fort, the proper name of which is Shankargarh, is an octagon with sides 
of 180 feet, and circular bastions at all the corners, in six of which are the 
officers’ quarters. The walls are 25 feet high. The quarters for the 
infantry and cavalry are built out to the west of the fort, and there 
is accommodation for 50 men inside the fort. There are two entrances, 
—one in the south face from the village, which is itself surrounded by a 
wall connected with the fort, and one in the west face from the open 
country. In the centre is a cavalier in which is an 18-pounder gun. The 
magazine is to the east of the cavalier, and a capital well of clear good 
water to the west. The armament of the fort consists of one 18-pounder, one 
12-pounder, and one 12-pounder howitzer. It is altogether a very massive 
work, and the garrison is 50 cavalry, 100 infantry. To the south is 
the village enclosed by a wall connected with the fort; for a Peshawar 
village it is well built ; the houses are all flat-roofed and number 200. The 
inhabitants are mostly Hindis. (Macgregor.) 

SHADI BAGIARI— 
A road in the Khaibar hills, which connects Jamrad with Ali Masjid, tarn- 
ing the Khaibar defile. The distance is 9 miles, and it is held by the 
Koki Khel Afridis. (Leech.) 

SHADI KHEL.— 
A village in the Kohat district, situated 12 miles south of Kohat, on the left 
bank of the Toi, on the road from Kohat to Kalabagh, in a tribu- 
tary valley of the Kohat Toi, and built on the slope of its north ridge. 
Before the doors of the houses a small clear brook glides by in a shallow 
bed, bordered with grass and a row of mulberry trees. From the banks of 
this rivulet the fields spread out, clothing the region with one sheet of green. 
It has a population of 292 men, 253 women, total 862, with 177 houses. The 
inhabitants are Niazis, originally from Isa Khel, who settled as Hamsayas of 
the Daolat Khel. There are seven sections, viz. Milah Khel, Mian Khel, 
Lochi Khel, Baki Khel, Basi Khel, Sulimin Khel, and Ali Khan Khel. 
There are springs here, 7 tanks and 1 well, Water for irrigation is obtained 
from the Toi. The village can produce 70 armed men. Its revenue is 
Rs. 1250. (Plowden.) 

SHADIPUR— 
A villaye in the Zera valley, Kohat district, 33 miles below Atak, 30 
miles north-east of Kohat, situated over the right bank of the Indus. It has 
a population of 159 souls, of which 46 are adult males. There is a ‘ masak’ 
and a boatferry here, worked by 12 men in the rains and 8 at other 
times; half the earnings go to the people of this village, half to Govern- 
ment. Its sections are (1) Parache, headman Mahamad KA&sim, (2) Mala, 
headman Mahamad Khan. It was founded eight generations back 
by Shadi, who came from Patowar and received a grant of land to 
induce him to protect the ferry, and afterwards one Fateh Paracha 
came and settled here and received half the land. This place was 
formerly very notorious for smuggling the Kohat salt to the Cis-Indus 
districts. 

There was a thana here from the commencement of British rule till 1867-68 
for the Zera, Khwara and Patiala villages, but it was then removed to 
Lika Talao. The old thana with as room for travellers is still standing. 
The village is on the nearest line between Lahor and Péshawar, and on 
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an old road of the Mogal Emperors, and was formerly a site of great im- 
portance, as it was the passing point of the river for travellers and mer- 
chants to Labor, Sind, Sagar Duab, Miltan, and Bahawalpir. The road 
from Kohat to this was made by Lieutenant Garnett, R. E— (Coke, 
Plowden.) 

SHAEGASH— 
A pass leading from the Péshawar district, south-east of Fort Mackeson, 
into the Hasn Khel Afridi country. In the event of the Kandar road to 
the Hasan Khel villages being occupied, this would be the best road to 
follow, as it is practicable for elephants and heavy guns. (Turner.) 

SHAGAI KANDA— 
A ravine of Yisafzai, which drains the Loaighar hill by many small chan- 
nels, which, uniting near Amankot, pass on across the Daran defile to 
Hamzader, and, winding by Mansibdar, Tilandai, and Yar Hisen, joins the 
Balar ravine near Dobian. (Bedlew.) 

SHAHAB KHEL— 
A village in the Laki division, Bana, 3 miles due south of Laki, con- 
taining 122 howses of the Raja Khel branch of Khadai Khel Marwats. 
Supplies can be obtained in any quantities from Laki; water has to be 
brought from the Gambla, 34 miles off. (Norman.) 

SHAH ALAM— 
A village on the Tank border, 2 miles north of Tank. It has 93 houses and 
a population of 374 souls, of which 145 are adult males. It has 3,320 acres 
of land, of which 2,700 are cultivated, being irrigated by a cut from the Tank 
Zim. The produce is wheat, barley, mustard, jowar, and bajra. Supplies 
are procurable here, as well as good water from the Zam,1 mile distant. It 
is surrounded by a wall, 74 feet high. The roads from Kot Nasran and 
Amakhel meet here. (Macauley). 

SHAH ALAM— 
A post on the Dera frontier, situated in front of the Chaodwan pass, half-way 
between Draband and Chaodwan. It has a garrison of 8 horse and 5 foot 
militia. 

On the 13th August 1857, this village was attacked by 25 Shiranis, who 
carried off 32 head of cattle. Mahamad Gal Babar of Chaodwan pursued 
them at once with some horse and came up with them in the Chaodwan 
Zam, 15 or 20 miles within the hills, and aftera sharp skirmish compelled 
them to relinquish their plunder. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

SHAH ALAM CHOKI— 
A village in the Khalsa division of Péshawar, 15 miles east of Péshawar 
fort, on the right bank of the Kabal river. There is a ferry of two boats to 
the village of Zardad Deri on the other bank. It is called Choki Drab 
in the last map. (Bed/ew.) 

SHAHBAZ— 
A village in the Tank division of tbe Dera Ishmail district, 4 miles east 
from Tank. It has 148 houses, 7 shops and 2 mosques. The population 
amounts to 651 souls, 

The water-supply is good from the Tank Zim. The produce consists of 
wheat, barley, mustard, bajra, cotton, &c. The village has 3,034 acres of 
land, cultivated and irrigated from the Zim. Supplies are procurable here 
in small quantities after due notice. The stock of the village embraces 

8 horses, 713 cattle, 9 donkeys. The headman is Malik. (Macauley.) 
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SHAHBAZGARH— 

A ruioed fort on an isolated hill in the Kohat district between the valley 
of the Tiri Toi on the north, and the Spina range (north of Chaontra) on 
the south. On the road between Sandi Kaleh Khel aud Nar! of the 
Lands. The hill is about 800 paces long from east to west, and 155 broad 
from north to south. The base of the hill is covered with debria, 
above which rise steep and precipitous cliffe, about 25 or 30 feet high. 
The top is flat, save at the east end, where it rises to a sort of mound. 
The ruins of the fort strew the east end of the hill and extend across 
its breadth. The only entrance is by a road over slabs of sandstone 
at the north-east corner, and the approach to this entrance is by a 
road that makes two long windings up the north face. The parapeta 
fullowed the edge of the hill. They were of rough loose stonework, but 
in parts there are traces of a coating of lime. Inside were many houses 
and men’s lines, and a masonry mosque on arches, with a mason 
ablution tank behind it. The west face of the fort crossed the top of the 
hill and thence for ahout 400 paces to the west edge of the rock ; the top of 
the hill is generally bare. All round, the cliffe are precipitous, and at places, 
where it is possible for active men to scramble up, are the remains of watch- 
towers. At the west end of the hill is an enclosed cemetery, and on the north 
side, about 220 paces from the west wall of the fort, is a masonry tank 
about 70 paces long, 36 broad and 8 feet deep, with channels at either end 
for the reception of the hill drainage. A tower also watches the north face 
at this tank. 

Below the hill at its east foot a plot of ground, 129 paces long by 110 
broad, is enclosed by a masonry wall, that runs in an irregular bend from 
south to north, where it joins on to some high ground projecting from 
the hill. This wall, for a great part of its course, averages 2 feet in breadth, 8 
feet in height on the outside, and 6}0n the inside. In the centre of the wall 
is a small well whence a channel ran along the top of the wall to the south 
of the well, by which water was conveyed to garden-plots outside. The 
drainage of the low hills south of this enclosed space filled it like a tank. 
Now the inner space is under cultivation, belonging to Akoris. The garden- 
plots have all disappeared. 

This fort was built by Sirdar Shahb&iz Khan of Tiri, great-grandfather 
of the present chief. It was razed in the time of his son Nasir Khan by 
the Barak, who got in by means of a rope, through the treachery of a part 
of the garrison, and destroyed it. (Koss.) 

SHAHBAZ GARHI— 
A village of 294 houses in Yisafzai, Péshiwar district, situated in the 
open country, 7 miles north-east of Hoti Mardin. The Mokam ravine 
passes under this village, but it is here generally dry. The lands of the 
village are irrigated from 15 wells. (Lumsden.) 

SHAHBAZ KHAN GHONDI— 
A small village in Chaontra, Kohat district, 1} mile north-west of Damha, 
at the foot of a emall low range called Shahid. 

It has 16 or 17 houses with a mosque. Water is brought from the adjoin- 
ing Zepi nala. (Ross.) 

SHAHBEG— 
A collection of hovels in the Do&aba, Péshawar, 3 miles from Michni, on 
the road to Shabkadr. (Lewvs.) 
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SHAHDAD DARA— 
A village in the Utman Khel country, 3 miles from Chingai. Water is 
procurable from a ravine near. It can turn out 40 fighting-men. ( Turner.) 

SHAHDAM— 
A village near Malka, in the Amazai country, situated on a conical hill, 
with a tower on the summit. If well defended, it would be a difficult place 
to assault. 

SHAHDOZAIS— 
A small Pathan tribe said to be an offshoot of the Kakars. They number 
two hundred fighting-men. They are fairly well off as to land and crops. 
They are particularly well disposed towards the English Government, more 
especially Jehangir their chief, who has the reputation of being a very 
knowing man. 

The Maris and Bigtis carry on their depredations as far as the Shahdozais, 
whom they plunder periodically. They are split up into factions, and hardly 
recognise one distinct leader. They formerly had a good name for bravery, 
but lately they have suffered severely from the Tarins and others. They 
own three fair-sized villages, Kot Aslam Khan, Arsala Khan, and Madat 
Khan. They are essentially an agricultural tribe, very peaceably inclined. 
They have sold to the Lini Pathans the districts of Zangal, Wahwye, 
and Gir, (Dantdson.) 

SHAH HAIDAR— 
A peak of the mountains in the Mahsiid Vaziri country, elevation 10,938 
feet. The proper name is Shoidar. 

SHAH HASAN KHEL— 
A small village of 78 houses between Isa Khél and Ahmad Shah, about 10 
miles south east of Laki. The inhabitants are a section of Achii Khél 
Marwats, and have to bring their water from the Gambila, 104 miles off. 
Supplies in moderate quantities. (Norman.) 

SHAHI— 
A small ravine on the Rajanpir frontier, rising in low hills, 8 miles west 
of the Tozani post, and entering the plains about 4 miles south-west of it. 
Its banks are from 10 to 20 feet high, but of a very easy slope. It is not 
commanded by any hills in its course. The width of its channel is from 
10 to 80 yards. The western side of the hills in which it rises is an almost 
perpendicular drop of some 40 to 80 feet, the eastern slopes melting very 
gently into the plains. (Davidson.) 

SHAHI BALA— 
A village in the Khazil division of the Péshawar district, 2 miles north-west 
from Péshawar. It has 370 houses, built of mud. The population amounts 
to 1,209 souls, mostly Path4ns. 

The produce consists of wheat, barley, maki, sugar. The stock of the 
village embraces 2 horses, 320 cattle, 552 sheep and goats, 12 camels, and 
361 others. The headmen are Siliman and Mir Alam. (Hastzngs.) 

SHAHIDANI— 
A crest of the Kala Roh range, situated about 35 miles west of Batil, Dera 
Ghazi district. 

It belongs to the Hadianis (Lagharis), but in the summer the Hadianis 
and Bozdars herd their sheep there together. In the winter it is entirely 
deserted, being intensely cold. Snow falls here for some months, but does 
not lie for many days except in ravines and sheltered spots. 
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It is best approached vid Gagan-ka Thal, whence it is situated a few 
miles north, or from Ek Bhai, whence it is about a mile or so south, ahd 
is accessible from either to horses. It can also be gained by the Vidor pass 
and by the Khandar, a mountain torrent rising in the Shahidani; but this 
route is never taken, being almost impracticable for horses, who would 
have to be led at any rate the whole of the last ascent, some 13 miles, owing 
to the enormous stones and rocks in the Kandir. There is a watering-place 
at the foot of the ascent, but for the last 12 miles there is no water. 

_ From Shahidini, Mohme-ka kot in the Khetran country is easily gained, 
descent fairly easy for beaste of burden. 

The water-supply is a tank on the summit of the hill; water fair, but not 
by any means plentiful. The summit of the hill is a small plateau said to 
be broad enough for a camp of some hundred men. 

The eastern slopes of the hill are dotted about with large khali trees, which 
are taken down to the Derajat. When cut, they are carried by coolies 
down the higher slopes, from the foot of which they are taken to the plains 
on camels; their market-price varies from Rs. 20 to 40. The Hadianis appear 
ignorant of their value, as they allow any one who takes the trouble to cut 
them. The west slopesare bare and stony. (Davidson.) 

SHAHID KOND— 
A watering and halting place in the Bozdar hills in the Lind Sori ravine, 
one march west of the Nirpiar post. 

The country is open and fit for a large camp. The water here is 
brackish ; but grass is usually abundant. When the Kosas and Bozdars are 
on good terms with each other, this valley is partly under cultivation. 

It is on the boundary between the two tribes, and is chiefly inhabited 
by Jafarani Bozdirs. (Davidson.) 

SHAHIDU— 
A village in the Khatak division of Péshawar, 4 miles east of Akora, 
containing 200 houses. (Lumsden.) 

SHAH KOT— 
A pass leading over the Malakand range into Swat. It is said to be easier 
than the Mora or Malakand, and that guns could be taken by it, 

It leads from Linkbodr or Baizai into Swat. It starts from Pali in 
Baizai, and leads through the defile over the Shah Kot hill, and down 
past Zilm Kot to Ala Dand in Swat in about 18 miles. It is a steep, 
rough and difficult road, but is well supplied with wood and water, and is 
frequently traversed by laden cattle. A good view of the whole of this 
pass may be obtained from a peak above Kharkai in British territory. 
(Lockwood, Raverty, Bellew.) 

SHAH KOT KANDA— 
A ravine in Yiisafzai, Péshadwar, which drains the south slope of the Mahba- 
ban by two branches which meet near Topi,—the one to the west comes 
down by Mangal Thana, Sairi, Panjman, and Maini; that to the east, by 
Otlah, Kohlagarh, Shuai, Bada, Bisak and Gandap to Topi. From this point 
oe a flows in one channel by Zarobai to the Indus above Manara. 

ellew.) 

SHAH MANSUR— 
A village in the Utmanndma division of Yussfzai, Peshawar district, situ- 
ated about 100 yards west of Zéda, and 6 miles south of Manéri. Ite 
sections are Madi Khel, Dina Khel, Kasim Khel, It is watered from a 
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spring about 50 yards north of it, and from 40 wells. Khash Ali says 
this village could formerly turn out 200 fighting-men. Some pottery is 
made here. (Lumsden, Hastings.) 

SHAHAMATPO R— 
A village in the Kamalzai division, Yasafzai, Péshawar district, situated in 
the open country 5 miles south of Hoti Mardan. It has 59 wells. Though 
called a separate village, it is practically one with Tort,—a street being all 
that divides them. (Lwsmsden.) 

SHAH MOSA KHEL— 
A village of Tarakzai Mohmands in the Michni division, above Michni Fort, 
on the left bank of the Kabal river. It has 70 houses. It commands the 
Chiinar, Gidar, but is commanded by hills to north. A post here would 

- command the exit of the Abkhana traffic. (Macgregor.) 

SHAH NOR LARI— 
A hill above Saténaon a road to Malka. When Sir Sydney Cotton burnt 
Satdna in 1858, the Hindistanis retreated by this road, and there was a 
smart skirmish between them, anda party of the 26th Panjab Infantry 
under Lieut. Williamson sent to intercept their retreat. (Macgregor.) 

SHAHO-KA-TOBA— 
A watering place in the Darkani hills on the top of Dragal. Water is pro- 
cured from a spring which seldom runs dry in the worst seasons. This is a 
favourite resort of Dirkani shepherds, being one of the only watering-places 
on the range. (Davidson.) 

SHAHPUR— 
A village in the Kohat district, 1 mile east of Kohat city, just beyond the 
cantonment boundary. It has a population of 203 men, 143 women; total 
547, and 68 houses. ‘There are four ‘ bandas’ established by this village, all 
close to it; the land is partially irrigated. Its revenue is Rs. 2,300. 
(Plowden.) 

SHAHR— 
A village, capital of the Salarzai division of Bajawar, Yaghistan. It con- 
tains 800 houses, and is the residence of Dilaor Khao son of Mir Alam Khan 
of Nawagai. (Sapper.) 

SHAH SADR-UL-DIN— 
A village in the Dera division of Ghazi district, 15 miles from Ghazi, on 
the road to Dera Ishmail from which it is distant 112 miles. It is a small 
place, and supplies are scarce, but water is procurable. The country round is 
very fertile. Here is the shrine of Shah Sadr-dl-din, and in March a fair is 
held, at which from 500 to 600 souls are present. Shah Sadr-dl-din is said 
to have come from Mashad, about 800 years ago, and, having killed the infidel 
who had possession of this country, took up his residence here, since when 
his posterity have lived here. (Macgregor.) 

SHAHTOT— 
A village in the Agror valley Hazara, situated on a spur of the Black 
Mountain, north-west of Ogli. It is avery insignificant village, but 
has attained some notoriety in Agrér annuals, owing to the complications 
which have arisen in connection with it and the Akazais, who, though they 
bad no claim to it, were permitted to continue to occupy it after annexafion. 
Though they joined in the attack on the Thana of Oghi in 1868, they 
were not turned out—an act of kindness they showed their appreciation of 
by a most cowardly raidin Jaskot in 1869. 
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Colonel Rothney moved a force out from Oghi on the 8th October 1869, 
burnt Shahtit and drove the Akazais from it, since which they have not 
been allowed to re-occupy it. (Macgregor.) 

SUA HTOTI— 
A village in Miranzai, situated on a level plateau under the hills on the 
east of the valley, surrounded by a wall. To the north, south and west are 
ravines, and to the east hills covered with very dense scrub jungle. Its 
water-supply is taken ‘from the'logh ravine. (Afacgregor.) 

SHAHT KHEL— 
A village in Miranzai, Kohat district, at the exit of the Kasha Toi from the 
hills. It has 77 houses and 120 adult males, and is walled all round, having 
small wickets at intervals. It belongs to the Mir Jafar Khel Ssads, but 
there are many Mishti, Shekban and Mani Khél ‘ hamsayas’ in it. 

There is a road by this village into the Kasha valley of the south Orakzais. 

The village is situated in a commanding position between the Kasha river 
and the Shah Majniravine. On the hill, } mile to the west, isa square 
fortalice, with loopboled walls 12 feet high and towers at the angles. 

Above it is around tower. Both are garrisoned by Shahi Khel militia. 
Shaha Khel has much cultivation ; all of it irrigated and on both banks of the 
Kasha. The water-supply is from a spring Sarochina, and is very good. 

On 13th July 1855, 200 Rabia Khel laid an ambush in the Och Bazar 
valley for the cattle of this village, and attacked them at a tank in the 
middle of the jungle; 8 men of Shahi Khel were killed, and all the cattle, 
v1z., 800 cows, 250 sheep, and 70 buffaloes, carried off. In return for this, 
Coke assembled the men of Kai, Mahamad Khoja, and Togh, and sent them 
with 200 Khataks under Mir Mobarak Shah to raid the Rabia Khel villages 
in the Samana at the hack of Balyamin. They burnt one village and 
another partially, but being sharply pressed on their return, lost 4 killed, 6 
wounded, one of whom was Mubarak Shah. (Coke, Plowden, Macgregor.) 

SHAHUR NARAI— 
A pass in the Mahsiid Vaziri country over the ridge between the Shabir 
Zam and the Gomal river. It is said to be easy, and might afford means 
of turning by the bed of the Gomal any defences the Vaziris might 
prepare for a force advancing by the Tank Zam to Kanigoram. (Broad/foot.) 

SHAHUR ZAM— 
A river in the Vaziri country, which joins that of the Tank Zam below 
Palosin. It rises to the south of Kanigoram. The bed of the river is prac- 
ticable for an army as far at least as Shingi Kot, having been traversed by 
General Chamberlain’s Force in 1860. (Wadker.) 

SHAHWALTI —Lat. 28° 27' 24”. Long. 69° 47' 4". Elev. 291° 2° 6". 
A village in the Rajanpir division of the Ghazi district, 67 miles south of 
Rajanpir. Supplies are scarce, but water is procurable, but bad. The country 
round is generally sterile, but cultivated bere and there. Saddle-bags are 
made here. Near it is a shrine of Ghilam Ali. There was a mosque here 
formerly, but it was carried away by the river.. The village was founded 
by the Dastis, but 200 years ago they were ousted by the Mazaris. Kaim 
Shah, a well known Syad in these parts, lives here, and the village is called 
after his family. (Davidson.) 

SHAH WALI~ 
A village in Dera division, Dera Ghazi, south of Choti. It has about 50 
houses and a good deal of cultivation watered by wells. It is inhabited by 
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Syads, Hindts &. A short distance from it is an off shoot, with a fine 
brick house and a fair mosque with white dome. 
SHAKALANI— 
A small insignificant ravine on the Rajanpir border joining the Natbil 
branch of the Zangi at the watering-place known as Sohak. (Davidson.) 
SHAKARDARA— 
A large village in the Kohat district, about 374 miles south of Kohat, 27} 
miles northof Kalabagh, 194 miles north-west of Makhad, and 20 miles 
north-west of Rokwan on the Indus. 

The village stands in an elevated valley, and is built’ on ground sloping 
from south to north between some high land on the west and the left 
bank of the Toroba on the east. Part of it is on the right bank of the 
Toroba, but the main part is on the left bank. It has about 212 houses 
and 8 mosques and 10 shops. Water is plentiful from 6 tanks, but it can 
be got at any time by digging holes in the hollows below the village ; 
the drinking water comes from springs. 

Shakardara is the head-quarters of the Sachris west of the Indus. It is 
held in “ jaghir” by their chief, who states that its value is now Rs. 2,000. 
The valley of Shakardara is about 4 miles across from north to south, and 
about 6 miles from east to west. It is well cultivated, although a good 
deal cut up by small sandstone ridges. Wheat and barley are the spring 
crops, and bajra and jowar the autumn crops. The wheat and barley 
ripen sooner than the crops of Chaontra, but later than those of the Malgin 
valley. The air of the valley is cool and bracing. 

The valley is bounded on the north by the Spina range above Nandraka, 
by the Ghujarina peak and hill, and by the Girgira or Bragdi range; 
on the west by the high hills east of the Khatak and Mitban ‘nalas,’ 
through which flow the Sangini and Sharindah nalas; on the south by the 
low hills of the Bangi Khel, north of Tabi Sir; on the east by the moun- 
tain range of Sukawar and Kind Hakani. 

The Khataks locally call the place Shagadara, “Shaga” meaning sand. 

The chief routes from the valley are as follows:—westerly to Chaontra 
by the Ashrapi Kundao into the Mithan’s bed and up to Lakoni; and 
south-westerly by Manji Ghindi to Sherikai and Dili Mela; south to 
Kalabagh by Tabi Sir and the Ghasoi pass; south-east to Makhad and 
Rokwan by Chashma, whence a road crosses Bangali Sir to Kalabagh ; 
north-east by Nandraka across the Spina range to Zer Tangi and theuce 
across the Toi river and Landaghar range to Malgin; north by the Bragdi 
pass to the Malgin salt-mines or to the Shawiki valley; and north-west 
by the Tarali pass to the Shawiki valley. 

The drainage of this valley runs either tothe Mithan by its tributaries the 
Tarkha from Nandraka or the Shaindah on the west of the valley, or to 
the Lughari by the ‘nalas’ that drain the east and south-east of the valley 
and form the Balachina. 

The people of Shakardara are Saghris of the Ako Khel and Mir Ako 
Khel sections of the Tapi Khel division. 

Grey partridge, sissi, rock-pigeon, and some chikor are found about 
the hills that bound the east and south-east of the valley, and black par- 
tridge are got in the Kach lands in the Lughari called Jabbali, east of 
Sukawar Hukani. Wolves, leopards, and hyenas are found in the ravines 
of the Hukanis. 
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Shakardara village has a small fort mach out of repair and a small Gov- 
ernment bungalow used as a police office. There is a emall police post 
here of a jemadar and 8 constables. (ose.) 

SHAKARDARA— 
A pass in Kohat district, over the Salt Range between Kalabagh and 
Kohat. Not far up the pass from the south is a spring of fresh water. For 
2 miles the road proceeds up the pass in a northern direction over a 
tolerable road, leaving the Salt Range to the left hand and sandstone hilla 
to the right. It then quits the Salt Range, but continues to zigzag 
on through the sandstone, the defile becoming narrower, and the road 
being so obstructed by large stones and rocky ledges as greatly to impede 
the traveller, whether mounted or foot. This path continues to ascend 
without any improvement till a cleft in the hills called Masan, 10 miles 
from Kalabagh, is reached. Here some water trickles down the rock, 
but so fetid that it would be considered undrinkable were it not that no 
better is to be had. Thence to the village cf Shakardara, at the head of 
the pass, is 13 miles. On quitting Masan, the defile opens, the mountains 
become rounded, and small patches of cultivation are seen to skirt their base. 
This road passes through the country of the Bangi Khel Khataks, who 
used to be great robbers. (Wood.) 

SHAKHTU— 
A pass which leads from the Banq district, 9 miles west of the Jani Khel 
Fort, intu the country of the Shahabi Khel Mahbsiid Vaziris. It is an 
important pass, and until lately was much used by the Vaziris to carry 
off stolen cattle. Ithas a large open mouth 3 miles beyond British boundary : 
water not always procurable here. The water of the Shakta comes from two 
streams which join within the Vaziri country, and rise in the Shwegarh 
and Gabr mountains. (Urmston, Maclean, Macgregor.) 

SHAKOLE DARA— 
A glen in the Panjkora district, to the east of the main valley, containing 
the following villages:—Kara, Deh Hariin, Kot Kai, Kari, and Sbakot. 
The inhabitants are Shahi Khel, Paendeh Khel, and Nara Khel Malizais, 
(Raverty.) 

SHALASIN— 
A pass leading from the Bani district into the Kafar Kot Vaziri country 
between the Barganati and Giimati passes. It is broad and easy for 
cattle. ( Thorburn.) 

SHALBANDA— 
A village in the Daolatzai division of Boner, Yaghist&n, containing 500 
houses. (James.) 

SHALMAN— 
A village in Yaghistan, on the left bank of the K&bal river, 11 miles 
below Daka, on the Abkhana route to the Peshawar valley. It is situated 
on a small elevated table-land about 5 to 6 miles in length from cast to west, 
and about 14 mile broad. On the north it descends abruptly on the Kabal 
river, and on the south a ridge of hills separates it from the Shanwari 
districts. Much of its surface is cultivated, and wheat is the grain chiefly 
grown. Some 10 or 12 small hamlets are dispersed over it, each consisting 
of square towers, with a few houses round them. The plain is inhabited by 
the Shah Manstir Khal section of Mohmands. From this there are three 
roads, viz., to Michni, Daka, and the Khaibar pass at Lidgai. (Maeson.) 
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SHALMANIS— 
A race who inhabit the village of Shalman, on the Tatara hill of the 
Khaibar mountains. Elphinstone says :—The Shalm&nis formerly inhabited 
Shalman, on the banks of the Kiiram. They afterwards moved to Tira 
and in the end of the fifteenth century they were in Hashtnagr, from which 
they were expelled by the Yasafzais. The old Afghan writers reckon 
them ‘Dehgans,’ but they appear to have used this word loosely. There 
are still a few Shalmanis in the Yisafzai country, who have some remains 
of a peculiar language. (Liphinstone.) 

SHAM— Elev. 1,500. 
A plain or plains lying west of the Rajanpir border, to which this name 
was first given by Paget, Johnston, and others. It may be as well, however, 
to point out that the name is a misnomer; ‘sham’ in Balochi merely im- 
plies a watershed between two streams, and in this instance what is called 
the Sham plain is a high ground dividing the tributaries of the Chachar 
from those of the Kaha. 

This being the case, it is not surprising to find that authorities are at vari- 
ance as to what should really be termed the plain ; for the elevated ground 
sometimes so called is really divided into several small plains, divided from 
one another by low hills. These are the Chat, Phailawar, Bohr, Siah Tank 
and Kalchat plains. However, for practical purposes, it will be better 
still to regard all as the Sham plain. 

This, says Paget, has nearly the shape of a horse’s hoof, the toe pointing 
towards Mari, and the Kip ridge running nearly east and west, being 
the frog of the foot. It is bounded north by the Siah Roh, east by the 
Mari and Giardari ranges, south and west by the Siah Tank range. Its 
greatest length is about 30 miles and breadth 25 miles. 

Across this plateau rung an isolated hill called the Kip from west to east, 
and also the Mir Dost-ka-zard range, which emerges from the ranges running 
from Siah Tank (the south-west boundary of these plains). That of Chat 
is situated between the Mir Dost Zard range and the Kip hill at the west 
end of the latter. The plain is here about 4 miles across, running easterly 
between those hills, and in a west direction some 5 or 6 miles to that end of 
the plateau, and forming the west end of the Phailawar plain. The soil is 
very light and sandy, and the plain is covered with the most luxuriant grass, 
and would afford grazing for enormous herds of cattle. Water is always to 
be found near the surface in the nullah running under the west point of the 
Kap. 

The Phailawar is the largest of any of these plains. Its north boundary is 
the Siah Roh, and the Kipits south. On the west it joins the plain of Chat 
and on the east that of Bohr. Its length is about 9 miles, and its breadth 
from 6 to 7 miles; it isintersected by a large nala, bearing its name, rising 
in the Siah Roh range, along the edges of which are heavy masses of 
spear grass and tamarisk bushes. Although there is no perennial stream, 
water will always be found in pools in its bed. The plain is covered with 
tamarisk and peeloo, and dwarf palm, bushes, large theekur trees, and in 
places the sheesoo or black-wood tree is seen. From the water-marks on 
the trees and bushes the rush of water over many parts of the plain, speci- 
ally along the course of the main nullah, must be very great. 

The next plain is that of Bohr, called, it is said, after the Bohrdi who 
formerly inbabited it, and who are now settled between Kasmor and Jacoba- 
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bad in Sind. Thie plain has a length of about 14 miles and a breadth of 
about 5 miles, but narrower in places. It is situated at the east end of the 
Phailawar plain, which in general features it resembles. Its east boundary 
is the slope of the Mari mountain, the Kip hill its south, and a range 
running out from the Méri range, and which is connected by a lower range 
with the Siah Roh its north. The Phailawar and Bohr are de facto one 
plain, though doubtless these different parts of the same plain were divided 
in name from occupancy by different tribes. 

On the south-west and west slopes of the Kip hill the Sham plain proper 
commences. The Sham is a perfect basin some 16 miles from east to west 
and some 10 miles north and south. The east end of the Mir Dost Zard 
range ends on the edge of the Sham. The soil is the same as that of the 
Chat plain, and the grass above the basin is most luxuriant. There are also 
heavy patches of grass and tamarisk bushes on the sides of the ‘ nala’ 
flowing through it. The west side of this basin is the Chila-Ka-Lat, a very 
low ridge, the top of which is the watershed between the Son and 
Chachar nalas. The east and south-east sides are formed by the Bulbuli 
range. Water is always obtainable in the Kulchas nala, and wells here 
could easily and with undoubted success be sunk. 

Beyond, and to the west of Chilii-Ka-Lat stretches the plain of Siah Tank, 
running under the slopes of the Mir Dost-Ka-Zard range, its north bound- 
ary. On the west and south it is bounded by the Siah Tank and Bulbuli 
ranges. This plain is about 14 miles from east to west, and about 8 miles 
from north to south. Across it run three large nalas which are the heads 
of the Sori, On the nght bank of the most west of these three the plain 
is called Siah-Tank-Ka-Phat; the west portion of this plain is broken up 
by spurs of hills, ravines, &c., but doubtless at its east end under Chili-Ka- 
Lat the same amount of rich pasturage is found as in the Sham. 

The main nalas in this plateau are— 

lat. The Phailawar rising in the Siah Roh range, and which running 
under the Mari mountain joins the Kaha, which flows into the plains in 
front of Harand. 

2nd. Inthe Sham, the Kalchas which rises under the north slopes of 
the Mir Dost range and the Drajlah, the head of which is in the Chili-Ka- 
Lat ridge ; these two uniting flow under the south slopes of the Mari moun- 
tain, and become the Chachar nala. 

3rd. The three heads of the Sori rising in the hills bounding the Siah 
Tank plain mentioned above. 

None of these nalas are perennial, though water will always be found 
in pools, or at alittle below the surface. 

The elevation of these plains above the sea level, has not been ascertained, 
but it must be considerable ; the steady rise in reaching them from the plains, 
the clear and rarified atmosphere, and the decrease in temperature all show 
this. It is said the heights in the Sham plain are cool throughout the 
summer, 

Tbe Gorkhar, or wild ass, wild hog, ravine deer, and large numbers of 
horses are found on this plateau; and the oryal (ovis vigne) on the Kip, 
Mir Dost, and Siah Roh ranges, on the latter of which there are said to 
be bears. (Paget, Kennedy, Davidson.) 

SHAMDARA— 
A village in the Kath&i glen of Agror, Hazara, situated on the left bank of 
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the Saror ravine, 2 miles east of Oghi Thana. It is the largest vil i 
the valley. (Aacgregor.) 2 i lage in 

SHAMELI— 
A pass in the Swat valley, Yaghistan, over a spur between the villages of 
Mingawira and Manglawar. The spur runs down close to the river, 80 that 
when it is full the only road leads over it. (Raverty.) 

SHAMIL— 
A river of the Khost valley, Afghanistan, the most considerable of its three 
streams. It runs into the Keti. (Walker.) 

SHAMIZAI— 
A section of the Khwazozai clan (g. v.). The Shamizai villages in Swit are 
according to Bellew, Daghi, Chandakhwar, Kanjigan, Dilai, Akhin Kala, 
Azarai, Danghar, Nimgolai Gadhai, Aligram and Bandai, but Lockwood 
gives the following :—Datpanrai, Karai, Simpira, Shakdara, Garai, Labat, 
Bartanra, Aghal, Lalka, Darmai, Landai, Sakhra, Nankhara, Jandai, 
Kalakot, Sparai, Baidara, Bidigram, Durish Khel, Bamakhel, Tutkai, 
Chaprial, Kharerai, Sujban, Sangbat, Tirat, Shabgram, Tanga, Nal, Sham, 
Gansar, Chamar. The Shamizai inhabit two glens, Lalka and Armi; 
Lalkii is the most northern. They are separated by a hill called Balar Sar, 
which is described as being high as Pajar, and easy and _ well-wooded. 
There is a pass over it from Chaprial in the Armidara to Lalki. There is 
also a foot-path from Shawar, called the Jabai pases, to Nihagdara. The 
best road however is the Barkand road to the Oshairai glen and through 
Kandan road to Nihagdara, both of which are practicable for laden mules. 
(Bellew, Lockwood.) 

SHAMLA— 
A pass leading from the Bani district, about 8 miles east of the village 
of Vali, through the Batani hills, to the Mahsid Vaziri country. It is 
about 60 feet wide. This pass is the boundary between the Batanis and 
Vazirs, and there is a good road by it to the Gabr mountain. During the 
winter there are a few hamlets here, but in the summer all Batanis move 
higher up the mountains. Water is always to be found at about two kos 
from the entrance of this pass, and generally there is some at the mouth. 
The pass is a favourite one for marauders. (Urmston, Bird, Macgregor.) 

SHAMSHI KHAN— 
A village in Talash, under the jurisdiction of Faiztalab of Bajawar. Tolls 
are demanded here from travellers between Swat and Bajawar. (Sapper.) 

SHAMSI KHEL— 
One of the old divisions of Bana, which was again sub-divided into Barkhajari, 
Sarkhajan, Ishmail Khel, Mira Khel, Vali Khel, Sikandar Khel, and Dari 
Khel. It could turn out 2,000 fighting-men, and its revenue was Rs. 22,500. 
There is no such division now. (4dgha Addas.) 

SHAMUZAI— 
A division of the Utman Khel tribe who inhabit the northern portion of the 
Arang district, and have the following villages: Barhanpir, 80 houses; 
Koka, 100; Panjgram, 400; Hyati, 100; Bandagai, 60; Maniideri, 40; 
Nazarkala, 100; Kotala, 140. (Zurner.) 

SHAMUZAI— 
A sub-division of the Khwazozai, clan (g. v.). The Shamiizai villages in 
Swat are Chiinga, 200; Didawar, 300; Tairang, 300 ; Zarakhel, 100 ; on the 
bank of the river and Khazina, 200; Garai, 200; Kubar, 100 ; Gamkot, 60 ; 
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Chalera, 60; Rangela. The sub-divisions of the Shamizai are 1, Daor! Khel ; 
2, Omrzai; 3, Ishmail Khel. (Bedlew, Lockwood.) 

SHAMOZAI— 
A village in the Baizai division of Yisafzai, Péshaiwar, situated be- 
tween Babizai and Mata, and under the same range of hills, 4 miles north- 
east of Katlang. It is situated at the foot of the range, but not in a gorge 
like Babuzai; and its natural position is not strong, but the hill in ite 
rear has no pathway over it, and is more scarped: the spurs on each side 
cover the flanks of the village. The inhabitants are Swatis, and it hag 
the following sections :—Jangi Khel, Ali Khel, Bara Khel. It has 5 shops 
and 1 mosque. The headman is Mishki. Water is procurable here from a 
tank in the village, which overflows periodically and is always sufficient for 
the inhabitants, but not for the cattle, who have to go 4 miles to Der. 
(Lumsden.) 

SHAM (ZANGI KA)— 
A watering place in the Zangt ravine on the Ra&janpar frontier, about 
2 miles below Zangi-ka-tar. Water procured from 3 or 4 wells, is only 
a few feet. from the surface. The ravine is broad and open, and enters the 
plain near the low hills on either side melting away. (Davidson.) 

SHANGAO— 
A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier leading to the Shiranicountry. There 
is a road by this for bullocks, but not for camels or horses, by the Khej Kotal, 
whence there is a road to the top of Takht and one to Spasta. (Macgregor.) 

SHANGAR TIBA— 
A hill in the Mari hills near Janat Ali Pass, the boundary between the Maris 
and Gorchanis. (Davidson.\ 

SHANKAI ALGAD— 
A mountain stream in Vaziristan, having its source in the Karwan-da-Sir. 
The banks of the stream are sparsely cultivated. A large village of the 
Kai Khel is built on its banks, and can turn out nearly 300 men. There 
ig another village lower down of the Malikdinai section numbering 100 
men. Water is somewhat scarce except in the cold months. (Norman.) 

SHANKIARI~— Elev. 3,268. 
A village in the Mansera division of the Hazara district, 14 miles from 
Mansera on the left bank of the Siran. It has 266 houses, 22 shops, and 
4 mosques. The population amounts to 1,428 souls. The inhabitants 
are composed of 291 Swatis, 292 Hindis, 148 Gujars, and 695 others. 
The water-supply is from the Siran and cuts taken from it, and is good and 
plentiful. The produce consists of rice, wheat, barley, and Indian-corn, 
&c., and supplies are procurable here in considerable quantities after due 
notice. The stock of the village embraces 46 horses, 984 cattle, 43 flocks 
of sheep and goats, 17 mules, and 221 others. The headmen are 
Mahmid, Arsala, &. There is a police ‘ thana’ here. 

There was a fight here in the time of the Sikhs between Diwan Manak 
Chand and the people wf the country, in which the latter were defeated. 
The Sikhs built a fort about } mile to the east of the village, which is now 
in ruins. (Wace.) 

SHANWA OR SHINWAH— 
A village of the Giidi Khel Khataks, 7} miles south of Zerki, and 24 miles 
south of Shawa, and 23 miles north of Paki, in a wide part of the 
valley between the Shinghar and Utaki ranges. It consists of 3 main 
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portions lying on rocky ground above both banks of the Sili Tanga, 
along which it extends for 2 of a mile. The two highest parts of Shnawa 
are called Bara Shnawa. That part which is on the left bank is held by 
the Jhanti Khel clan of Gidi Khel, and the lower part on the right bank 
by the Hathi Khel clan. The third and lowest part is on the left bank and 
is above the Shnawa nala, and is called Dharaka, and is held by Hathi Khel. 

Shnawa has a population of 1,437 souls, who have 266 houses, 12 
mosques, and 1] shops. Water is plentiful, and is got from 32 wells dug 
in the Sili Tanga and the Shnawa nalas. High up in the Sili Tanga 
the water is 4 feet from the surface. But in parts of the Shnawa nala 
it is about 14 feet. Floods, 4 and 5 feet deep, often come down the Sili 
Tanga and carry away cattle. 

The cattle of Shnawa are plentiful. In seasons of drought, they are 
sent to the Michan Khel lands on the Kiiram; and often the Marwatis, when 
pressed in their own land, move up to Shnawa for forage and water. 

There are several paths to Maidan from Shnawa; and two outlets to 
the Thal, one by the pass of the Sili Tanga and Shnawa nala wide and 
open; the other is by a narrow defile through the cliffs of the Utaki 
range called the Landi, just above the Hathi Khel portion of Bara 
Sbnawa. This pass is about 400 yards long to the crest of the hills above 
the Thal,” and goes first between sandstone cliffs, about 3 paces wide; 
cross an open space and re-enter a defile which ascends gradually by a path. 
only one pace wide in one part, through low, steep cliffs, up which there are 
paths at intervals. A turn brings the traveller out by a narrow, marked 
gorge on to high sloping ground down which the path descends through 
low outer spurs’ of the Utaki range for 2 of amile to the sandy Thal 
The gorge is very marked, and the dip from it towards the defile is sharp. 

SHARI GHASHA— 
A post in the Pezi pass through the Batani hills, consisting of a large 
tower and a walled enclosure, and having a garrison of 15 foot militia. 
(Urmston.)_ 

SHANWARIS— 
A tribe of Afghanistan, regarding whom all the information procurable 
has been recorded in Part II of this work. Members of this tribe have 
gained for it the reputation of being the most inveterate thieves in the 
Péshawar district. The Lowaghar Shanwaris, with whom only we have any 
dealings, are divided into 3 sections :— 


I.—Shekb Mal Khel ps cule iss ... 800 men. 
(Easternmost). 

II.—Piri Khel, Mirdad Khel, __... oe ban Os 
Syad Khel... ee ae ae 100 _ ,, 
(Miana or middle). 

III.—Khojal Khel ... as sie au .. 400° ,, 
ToTaL .. 1,050 ,, 





The Khan of Lalpira is a friend of the Khojaz Khel, and this division 
is at deadly enmity with the other two. 

The Shekh Mal Khel Maliks are Akram Khan, Moaz Khan, and Adam 
Khan. Momin, who fired on the British Envoy to Kabal Fateh Khan, 
Khatak, in the Khaibar, because of an old claim, is a Khojal Khel. 
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The Shanwéris are the most industrious carriers hetween Peshawar and the 
other marts on the way to Kabal. They come down in great numbers with 
their mules into the Péshawar valley at all seasons, but chiefly in the cold 
weather, and frequently penetrate to the Cis-Indus districts and to Kashmir. 
That their trade is a profitable one, is proved by the prices, usually exor- 
bitant, at which they value their mules. A Shanwari or Mohmand mule- 
man, Cis-Indus, removed from all contact with tribal differences andi 
jealousies, is perhaps the most stalwart, hard-working, trustworthy servant 
one could have. Some of the tribe bring their camels, which are sinall, to 
graze on the lower Bangash hills about Kohat in the winter. The con- 
stant intercourse of the tribe with Péshawar has given them a local know- 
ledge, which is often turned to account to promote robbery and thieving, 
especially in the Péshawar cantonment. Some half dozen prominent men 
of the tribe are well known and at the head may be placed Yasin and 
Daimi. They associate with themselves a few Mohmands from either side of 
the Kabal river between Michni and Lalpira, who are winked at by many 
of the Maliks and even by the Khans of the Khazil between the Kabal 
river and Jamrud. They prowl about the Michni, Shabakadar and Hasht- 
nagar roads and even up to the outskirts of the Péshawar city, and 
particularly the gardens between the fort and the Bidni and Shah Alam 
streams, and often soon after nightfall pounce upon unprotected travellers, 
kidnap them ; and, having hound them hand and foot and deprived them of 
all they have, leave them on the road. A principal Malik of the Shanwari 
tribe is Adam Kh&n, who comes down occasionally. Usually, the Shanwari 
jiga has been brought in and introduced by Pir Abdal Ghias, a religionist 
of some influence, resident in Palosi (thoroughly opposed to the Akhin of 
Swat and his party). Pir Ghids is a shrewd, intelligent, intriguing man, 
who has on several occasions done good service to the Government, 
mention of which will be found in the Jaghi recommendation of 1857-58. 

As this man’s dealings with the district officers illustrates very forcibly 
the working of our frontier policy in such matters, I will here extract 
from a report on the subject, by Captain Munro: “ Like most of his clan, 
“his grand object is to keep on good terms with both sides. His 
religious character gives him an influence with the Shanwaris, and he 
“exacts it upon occasions to ingratiate himself with, and strengthen 
“his claims on, the Government. Upon the whole, he may be considered 
“a useful man when acting under a conviction that his personal object 
“in all he does is not concealed from the officer employing him. 
“When cantonment thefts are most numerous. Pir Ghids often trumps 
“up a ‘Khidmat’ by getting back small portions of the stolen pro- 
“perty. Some few months ago, two notorious Shanwéri robbers were 
“apprehended by the Kotwal of Péshawar, one of whom was a near relation 
“of Adam Khan; this was of course unpalatable to Pir Ghias. I had not 
“seen him for a month before, and on the capture of these men, I remarked 
“that Pir Ghias would come immediately; certainly enough he present- 
“ed himself at six o’clock next morning in my verandah, fulfilling my 
“prediction to the very letter; but, of course, pretended that he had come on 
“some other business. Seeing that his motives were understood, he pretended 
‘that he came to congratulate me on the capture of these men. He was 
“told that the Shanwari ‘jirga’ would immediately be down, and that he 
“would be expected to treat them with due hospitality. As predicted, the 
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“¢ jirga’ did come down, and tried to get their friends off, but were un- 
“ guecessful. Pir Ghias was foiled, and even lost caste with the jirga, who 
“suspecting him of an understanding with the district officer, applied to 
“the Khalil Arbab Abdul Majid Khan, Pir Ghias’ great enemy, to intercede 
“ for the release of the prisoners, but with no effect. The men were sentenced 
“to long terms of imprisonment.” 

In 1862, Major Coxe, then Deputy Commissioner of Péshawar, wrote a 
memorandum, in which he recommended the seizure of “all the members 
of the Shanw&ris in the district, and the council be summoned 
to explain and give satisfaction for the numberless thefts and offences 
committed by members of the tribe.’ 

The list of thefts against them is very incomplete, but the total amount 
of property stolen appears to have been valued at about 1,500 rupees. 

I cannot trace whether this amount was ever demanded from the tribe, 
but whether or no there is no doubt that they did not decrease their depre- 
dations, for Mr.‘Macnabb, Deputy Commissioner, writing on the 24th 
March 1866 says :— 

“The depredations of the Shanwaris in the cantonments and city of 
‘¢ Peshawar have been so frequent during the last year, and the difficulty of 
“ capturing individual offenders, who, though well known, are too wary to 
‘ appear openly in the plains by day, that the only course which seems likely 
‘‘to check these lawless men in their career of violent crime within our 
territory seems to be to blockade the clan, or, at all events, a portion of it, 
‘“_as has been done in former times with the best effect. 

“The following is the list of crimes charged against them in one year, 1865:— 

“1, A man of Regi murdered, 3rd January. 

“2, A horse of the 13th Bengal Cavalry (ransomed for Rs. 100), 15th 

‘* March. 

‘© 3, Two horses stolen from Naoshahra, 6th March. 

“4. Five camels carried off from commissariat guard, 24th May. 

“5. 31st July, a mule carried off from the city. 

“6, September, a musket stolen from under head of policeman. 

“7, October, some rifles stolen from the 50th Regiment. 

‘8. November, 2 camels carried off from Lieutenant Governor’s camp. 

“9, 17th December, 16 sheep stolen from meat-contractor. 

“10, 21st December, a mare stolen from artillery lines. 
“© 1]. December, a charcoal-burner murdered. 
“12, January, Malvi Abdal Rahman murdered. 

For these crimes Mr. Macnabb thought a fine of Rs. 2,000 would not 
be more than he was justified in demanding in payment of tbe injury done 
since January 1865. 

‘There can be no doubt, ”’ says Mr. Macnabb, “that many other tribes 
“ along the border, such as the Zaka Khel, occasionally perhaps the Kaki 
“ Khel, the Mlagoris and the Shalmanis, contribute recruits to the band of 
« daring robbers who annoy the inhabitants of the cantonments and city of 
‘ Peshawar, and that our own villages supply the guides and spies without 
“ whose aid robbery asa profession ould not be carried on with profit. 
“ Still, we are justified in saying that during the last year, the Shekh 
“Mal Khel section of the Shanwari clan have been-prominent in evil 
“doing. I would therefore suggest that a blockade ot the Shekh Mal 
“Khel Shanwaris be at once established, a reward of Rs. 10 being of- 
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“fered for the capture of 7 of the members of their ‘ chowkee’ within 
“our territory, as has been done in times past, and that this blockade be 
‘ maintained till such time as the headman of that section of the tribe shall 
“‘ choose to appear, pay up whatever sum you may appoint as a fine (but 
“ which should certainly not be less than Rs. 1,500,) and enter into some 
“binding engagement, either by furnishing ample securities in our own 
“territory, or by leaving hostages witt us for the honest behaviour of their 
“tribe in future and for the restraining of the few men amongst them, who 
“are known, marked, and notorious thieves.” Agreeably to this reecommenda- 
tion, the Shanw4ris were blockaded till they paid a fine of Rs. 2,000, since 
which Mr. Macnabb reports they have behaved very well as a tribe. 
(Becher, Munro, Core, Maenabd.) 

SHARAN A— 
A pass on the Banii border, opposite Tajori. It has a small spring of water 
in it. (Macgregor.) 

SHARANA— 
A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Kak Zoi and 
Gajistan passes, west of Kot Taga. A good road, by which cattle can: 
be taken, goes by this pass to the second range of hills and Shirani 
country. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

SHARANI— 
A pass on the Gomal frontier, situated between Nasatzki and Gurabi 
passes, west of the outpost of Manji, which post is responsible for it. 

It is formed by the drainage of the Sterai and Korjah valleys, behind 
the second range of hills. A very good road goes through this pass to the 
Ghwalari pass, and is chiefly used by Nasar Povindahs. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

SHARKI CHAKWALA— 
A village on west bank of the Indus, 10 miles above Makhad, and 1 mile 
below the junction of the Tiri Toi with the Indus. (Wood.) 

SHAWA— 
A village of the Nasrati division of the Khatak hills, Kohat, 5 miles south 
of Zerki in the valley between the Shinghar and Utaki ranges, 37 miles 
east Bani above the Vaziri Thal, on the right bank of the Khali nala. 

There are 8 wells dug in the bed of the ravine about 20 feet deep, and 
are reached by steep narrow paths. The water is not plentiful. When it 
totally fails, the Shawa people move to the Marwati lands along the 
Karam for the sake of water for their flocks. The valley here is about 100 
yards wide. It has 60 houses and 4 shops. The inhabitants are of the 
Gashti Khel section of the Kaki Khel clan of Nasrati Khataks. 

Behind Shawa on the top of a cliff of Shinghar are the ruins of an old 
fort. Footmen can ascend the cliff almost anywhere, but there is no road 
for horsemen. The fort was built by Bachakani, a Gadi Khel, who 
fled for protection to the Nasratis owing to a quarrel in his own tribe. 
The Nasratis gave him shelter and this hill, and he built the fort on it. 

When the Bani division was annexed, the Khataks of this village gave 
a good deal of trouble; but they afterwards agreed to place themselves 
under the Tiri chief, Khoja Mahamad, who thus became responsible for 
their behaviour. (Ross, Taylor.) 

SHAWIKI— 
A good-sized village in the Khwaram division of the Khatak hills, Kohat 
district, in the valley which runs eastwards from Ishmail Khel, and the Nidzi 
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Khia pass, and north-west of Shakardara. It is situated at the foot of hills 
on the north of the valley, and on the nght bank of a stream that comes 
down a pretty glen. The houses are about 80 in number, and are built of 
pebbles stuck in mud, with flat mud-plastered roofs, and are built some 8 
feet. above the roadway. The court-yards, as usual in a Syad village, have 
walls 7 or 8 feet high. There are also several Jargish mosques. 

The inhabitants are Sarwans, who hire out their camels, and Syads, and 
the descendants of the saint of the place, Mehji Sahib. 

The cultivation is fair, and the glen above the village is full of ‘ bher’ 
trees, which extend into the valley and form pretty groves mixed with mul. 
berries and vines. 

In the centre of the valley below the village is a low-domed tomb. This 
is the famous Ziarat of Mehji Sahib, a holy man much reverenced by all 
Khataks. Round the tomb are some dirty huts of the attendant Majawars 
and many graves of Khataks from Shakardara, Chokhti, Sanda, and 
Datid. The graves have the head and footstones of Daiid manufacture. 

Mebji Sahib seems to have lived about the middle of last century, as he 
is quoted as being alive at the time of Nadar Shah and Ahmad Shah Darani, 
He was a disciple of Shekh Rahim Kar, the saint of the Kaka Khel Ziarat 
near Naoshahra, and a Syad. His tomb is said to have been built by 
Saghri, called Lat Khan. It is freely repaired by the Saghris, Bangi Khel, 
and Parancha merchants of Makhad. The saint’s fame is great, and all over 
Khwaram and Shakardara are sacred places where he rested, ate, slew his 
horse, &c., &c., and which to this day are places of pilgrimage which heal 
tooth-ache, rheumatism, &c., give children, riches, &c., &c., and which are 
marked by little flags on piles of stones. The shrine is very holy and famous, 
and is considered very powerful and effective. (Ross.) 

SHEKH ALADAD— 
A large village in the Kohat district, on the right bank of a ravine from 
Khoza Khel and Khishto Banda, in which there isa fair supply of water. 
Water is also obtained from seven wells and springs. Roads lead to the 
Afridi country to the Gozdara and Khishto Banda, the latter going to 
Paia. The houses are of stone and mud, and flatroofed. The population 
consists of 118 able-bodied men besides women and children. (Coke, Plowden.) 

SHEKHAN— 
A tribe of Orakzai dependents (Hamsayahs), who inhabit the hills of 
Drand beyond Gaoz Dara and to the west of Samalzai. They number 2,500 
men, and are Sémal in politics, and Siiniin religion. They hold 20 ‘bakras’ 
of land in British territory at Shahi Khel, which gives a hold on them. 

* They do not trade with us, but cannot live in their own country in the 
cold weather, and so would be greatly affected by blockade. They are a 
very powerful tribe and very difficult to get at. Their principal headmen 
are Azghar, Nirila, and Ahmadgil. They are managed through Mozafar 
Khan of Hanga. In 1855, when Major Coke was endeavouring to break up 
the coalition of the Orakzais against us, the Shekhan refused point-blank 
to withdraw or to aid Government against the Rabia Khel. On this Major 
Coke resumed their land in Shahi Khel, but, on their making their submis- 
sion, after the punishment of the Rabia Khel, the lands were returned to 
them. (Coke, Cavagnart.) 

SHEKHAN— 
A large village in the Péshawar district, 4 mile south of the Bara river, 
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situated in the open plain. It is not walled, but each enclosure is sur- 
rounded by a low stone wall. The water-supply is drawn from the Bard. The 
cultivation is all irrigated. (Macgregor.) 

SHEKH BODIN—Luat. 32° 17’ 49". Long. 70° 50’ 49” Elev. 4,516 feet. 
A sanitarium on the Mohar range, in the Ban district, 64 miles 
south of Band, 57 miles north of Dera Ishmail, at an elevation of 4,114 
feet, above the plain below. 

The hill on which it is situated rises abruptly from the low range of 
Mohar, of which it is the bighest point. The whole range is mostly 
composed of tertiary sandstone, conglomerate and clay, and is rich in mam- 
malian fossils, which are identical in age, formation, and form with those 
of the Sawalik range. The hill itself is composed of a mass of triassic 
limestone, and is very barren, having only a few stunted wild olives, kikar, 
bog myrtle, acacia, and palm trees on it. 

The general dip of the strata is towards the north, and their strike from 
east to west. The angle which the dip forms with the horizon is a good 
deal more than a right angle. The upper portion of the hills is composed 
chiefly of limestone, which very often is stained red and yellow by peroxide 
and bisulphuret of iron. Lower down the hill there is more clay-stone, 
mixed with blocks of limestone; and at the foot of the hill we meet with 
the low sand [sandstone ?] hills continued from the Pezu range. This lower- 
most portion of the hill is in many places covered with the débris of the 
higher parts in the form of broken rocks and lime mixed with sulphur; 
this is most remarkable on the Agsun Khel side. ‘The limestone above- 
mentioned affords very good quicklime for building; and the stone itself 
is also very useful for the same purpose. 

The following are extracts from Major Urmston’s report on it, dated 
December 1864 :— 

“ There are no two opinions on the healthiness of this sanitarium. It has 
“been proved beyond doubt to be a most valuable place of resort for officers 
“and families on the frontier during the hottest months of the year; and, after 
“the experience of two seasons, I can safely affirm that, though its outward 
“appearance is less attractive than other hill stations, its beneficial effects 
“upon the constitution, especially of ladies and children, are very great,— 
“perhaps equal in many cases to those derived from a residence at a more 
“elevated sanitarium.” 

“ The absence of much rain and damp certainly causes greater heat during 
‘the regular monsoon season ; but this very fact, together with the dry, 
“rocky soil, tend, no doubt, to its salubrity. The cool breeze which 
“sets in toward sunset is very refreshing, and dense fogs and clouds are 
“* rare,”? 

“There are six large masonry tanks and two cutcha tanks—one to the 
“west of Faquir’s hills, which holds a large quantity of water, and is 
“chiefly used for watering cattle and by the bazar-people; the other 
“near the plot known as the public garden. The supply of water 
‘sometimes fails altogether, 7. ¢., the tanks after a long drought are 
‘dried up, when water has to be brought from tbe Paniala springs, a distance 
“of 8 or 9 miles up a steep and rugged path. This is a very serious 
“evil, and has already, during the two last seasons, caused great inconveni- 
“ence and additional expense to private families,—not less than Rs. 3 a day, 
‘and in large establishments Rs. 4.” 

“There are now 15 houses on the hill, besides a dispensary, church, 
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“bazar, police, aud guard-house. The building of these has undoubtedly 
“ caused a greater consumption of tank water than formerly; but with the 
“ growth of houses has come the natural increase of population without a 
“ proportionate increase of the water-supply. Hence it has become a most 
“important question how to meet the additional demand.” 

Dr.. Verchere recommends an adjacent hill on the west side os a 
suitable locality for European soldiers and their families. This is called 
Pienic hill, and is equally well adapted for houses or a depét. Its elevation 
is only a few feet lower than the main hill, and its separation by a broad 
gorge through which the main road runs renders it perfectly accessible: 
It is open to the full breeze, and would undoubtedly be the very best place 
for European families. (Urmston, Verchere, Costello.) 

SHEKH DERI— 
A village in Ydisafzai, Péshawar district, situated about 2 miles to the 
north-west of Hind. Water is supplied from one well. (Lumsden.) 
SHEKH HIDAR— 
A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Rang Zoi and 
Darwazi passes, west of the outpost of Zarkani. 

A perennial stream of water called the Sawan, which rises in the Takht 
Saliman range, flows through this pass. A good road goes through this 
pass to Kandahar by the Zao pass over the Suliman range. The Zarkani 
outpost is responsible for the pass, but from October to March yearly, 
Daor Khan and Mirza Khan Masazais, and Mehr Khan and Samast Khan, 
Nasars, having their kiris in front of the pass, are held responsible for it. 
This pass was used by Brigadier Hodgson in his expedition against the 
Shirdnis in 1853. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

SHEKH JANA— 
A village in Yisafzai, 18 miles east-north-east of Mardan fort, on the left 
bank of the Ochkhwar. It is situated in the open plain, and contains 
800 houses, of which 250 belong to Pathans. Its sections are Kira Khel, 
Ali Shekh Khel, Nako Khel and Ahmad Khel. It has 8 shops, 8 mosques. 
The head man is Abbass Khan. In 1857 this village refused to pay its 
revenue, and called in the aid of the chief of Chinglai, who, responding, sent 
a force of 200 foot and 50 horse to occupy it. Accordingly, a force of 80 
horse, 250 foot, and 2 mountain guns moved from Mard4n on the 2nd July 
1857 under Major Vaughan, attacked the village, killed the leader of the 
foot, and executed that of the horse, and partially destroyed the village. 
On the 21st October of the same year, Lieutenant Horne, an Assistant 
Commissioner, encamped at this village with an insufficient guard of 30 horse, 
and 50 foot levies, was attacked by a party of 200 to 300 from Pantjtar under 
Wali Mabamad and Mir Alam of Panjtar; 5 of his servants were killed, 
27 horses carried off, and some property was destroyed, but he himself 
escaped. (James, Edwards, Horne, Hastings.) 
SHEKH KHAN— 

A village in the Kohat district, situated 3 miles east of Kohat. It has a popu- 
lation of 131 men, 162 women—total 543—and 125 houses. It was founded 
in Daolat Khan’s time by Aladin Syad, Bokhari, who settled here as a fakir, 
and married two Bangash women, J&no and Masto, from whom the two sec- 
tions of the village, Jano Khel and Masto Khel, take their names. Water 
is obtained from springs, and there are three tanks in the low hills close by. 
Its revenue is Rs. 840. A road called Zangi goes from this village to 
Sharaki which is practicable for light troops. (Plowden.) 
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SHEKHWALI— 

A militia post in Rajanpir, situated above 6 miles north-east of the 
mouth of the Sorf, 35 miles north-east from Sui, the nearest post on the 
Sind border, 25 miles from Kasmor, and 7 milea from Banduwali, with 
which it is connected by the frontier road and the southernmost of the 
Panjab frontier. It is a quadrangular mud fort with sides of 50 yards 
long, 18 inches thick, 15 feet high. It is garrisoned by 1 daffadar, 10 
sowars, of the Mazari tribe (chiefly Rustamani branch), and was built 
in 1871 at a cost of Rs. 1,361. 

It contains a well 8 feet in diameter, and 5 feet deep, containing an ample 
supply of good drinking water ; there is also a well close to the gateway out- 
side the post, of which the water is not so good, being impregnated with 
sulphuretted hydroden ; itis chiefly used for the Mazari cattle. 

Shekhwali is situated in a plain surrounded by jungle about 1 mile from 
a low range of sandy hills which run (due west of it) from north to south. 

These hills contain good grazing for cattle, and are much frequented 
during the late summer and early autumn months, particularly by Mazari 
herdsmen, this being the season when the low country near the Indus is 
overflooded, and it was for the protection of these berdsmen in particular 
that the post was built. 

To the rear of Shekhwali is a large mass of cultivation, irrigated by the 
overflowing of the Sori in the rainy months. The country only produces a 
kharif harvest, and is chiefly owned by the Ristaman1 section of the Mazaris. 

Water is generally found in the neighbourhood at a distance of 40 feet, 
but is not very good except near Avi, a mile south-west of the post, where 
it is said to be good. 

The road to Bandiwali is shut during the inundation from the Sori Zang, 
but the line of communication is kept up by a low range of sand hillocks. 

No supplies are obtainable nearer than Kin and Rojhan. (Davidson, 
Macgregor.) 

SHER BAGA— 
A hillock in the Bagti hills, close to the junction of the Lotlar and 
Kalchas, in the Sham plain. it is a well known landmark in the Sham. 
(Davidson.) 
SHERDARA— 

A pass leading from Yisafzai into the Chamla valley. This road was 
originally a mountain-path, but was improved by the force under Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, in 1868, into an excelleat military road. It is now 
the most practicable road from Yisafzai into Chamla. The village of 
Sherdara is at the entrance of the defile at an elevation of 1,530 feet. The 
road runs up the narrow defile by the bed of a ravine for a short distance. 
It then ascends by a zigzag path for about 200 feet, and gains higher 
ground (elevation 1,742), along which it runs without meeting any obstacles 
up to the village of Khanpfr. The ascent from the defile is a very strong 
position, and could be held successfully by a few determined men against 
a large force. The only way to turn it is by sending troops to gain the 
hill on the north side of the defile, and thus get behind it. The bill is, 
however, very rugged, covered with large fragments of rock, and overgrown 
with prickly bushes. Between the head of the zigzag and Khanpir the 
road is easy, and no opposition need be feared. It is, however, very favor- 
able for marauders, who can hide themselves anywhere within a few yards 
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of the road quite screened from sight. Khanpar is a shepherds’ village, 
with a dozen houses (elevation 2,276). There is a little open ground round 
about it, and a stream of water. 

The distance from Sherdara to Khanpar is 4 miles. From Kh&npir two 
roads were used by the British force to the position of 1863; the most 
secure was the one along the heights; the other one ran along the valley 
more to the east. The distance from Khanpir to Wilde’s Post was 3 miles. 
There is a path from Kbanpir to Lali. From the old British position to 
Ambela there is one road, which descends at once into the gorge of Ambela, 
and another, made by the force along the southern slopes of the hill, reach- 
ing the gorge near its mouth. The Sherdara road was latterly practicable 
for guns from Sherdara to the Ambela pass position, with the exception of 
the zigzag. (Allgood.) 

SHERGALI— 
A pass leading from Kandao in the Péshawar district to Bori. It was used 
by the force which attacked the latter village in 1853, and is easy for moun- 
tain guns. The village of Bori is completely commanded at Artillery 
range from the crest of this pass. It is a tolerable hill-road practicable for 
camels. (Lumsden.) 

SHERGARH— 
A village in Independent Tanawal, Hazara, situated on an elevated site 
above the left bank of the Unar, 5 miles from Oghi. The village is walled, 
and has a small fort belonging to the Nawab of Amb, who retains a 
thanadar and a force of levies here. 

The Sikhs had a fort here, and the situation is no doubt an important 
one, as a point from which to attack the southern spurs of the Black 
Mountain; Colonel Mackeson’s force rendezvoused here before ascending to 
attack the Hasanzais in 1852, and he left his reserve here. (Macgregor.) 

SHER GARH— 
A village in the Baizai division of Yisafzai, PéshSwar district, 19 miles 
north of Hoti Mardan, on the road to Swat. It has about 100 houses of 
Fateh and Ona Khel Khataks. It is situated on the high left bank of the 
Bagiari ravine, by which it is separated from the village of Shingri. It is the 
frontier village. The headmen are Baz, Sahibzada, &c. It is open to the 
south, but on all other sides is surrounded by ravines. Its cultivation is 
all unirrigated. There is any amount of ground to the south fil for en- 
camping here. It was burnt by Inayatula of Skakot in 1849. (Macgregor.) 

SHERGUND— 
A village in Yasafzai, Peshawar district, situated on a mound at the foot 
of the Karamar ridge, 18 miles east of Hoti Mardan. It was built by 
the inhabitants of Kali Khan. Its lands are poor, and are watered from 
16 wells. Major Vaughan’s force halted here for the night on its way to 
attack Shekh Jana in 1857. (Lumsden.) 

SHER KERA— 
A place in the Péshawar district, 3 miles east of Matani on the Kohat 
road. There is here a spring of muddy water, issuing from clayey 
soil in the midst of a meadow, which is much resorted to by natives 
suffering from skin diseases on account of its remedial properties. The 
water is only used externally by way of a bath, and has a saline taste as 
if impregnated with nitre. It is said to have neither purgative nor 
diaphoretic properties. (Bel/ew.) 
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SHER KHANA— : 
A village in the Baizai division of Swat, Yaghist&n, situated under the 
hills, but is easy of approach. 1t was burnt by Colonel Bradshaw’s force 
in 1849. (Macgregor.) 

SHER KOT— 
A village in the Kobat district, situated on the top of a ridge in command- 
ing position, 4 miles west Kohat. There is a most beautiful view from 
this place, east, to the Kohat valley, a green plain which stretches to 
the east streaked here and there with the silver stream of the To1. It 
has 50 houses of the usual description, flat-roofed, and built of rubble and 
mud. There are two small fortalices belonging to Alay&ar Khan of Kohat, 
situated to the west. To the north there is also a fine view of the Sipah 
hills and the pretty village of Alizai. On the north of the same ridge 
is the akibe-lcokiig tomb of Mia Fateh Shah, and round it has sprung 
up the village of Wari or Spinawari inhabited by 400 or 500 Syads and 
20 Fakirs. This also is a most commanding position. This is a well 
known shrine, and has many disciples among the neighbouring villages, 
and also to a certain extent in Tira. Their cultivation is all irrigated, 
and there is a good deal of it. The Malik is Hiisen All. The headman of 
the shrine is Syad Kasim. (Macgregor.) 

SHERKOT— 
A village in Samalzai, Kohat, on the main road. It has a population of 
533 souls, of which 162 are males. Its sections are Kha Khel, Alaf Khel, 
Nimat Khel. It has two wells and a spring ; its land is irrigated from the 
Chil spring and the Toi. No trees are permitted to be cut in this village 
as they belong to the zidrat of Shek Alaf. The Toi in flood is often injurious 
to the lands of this village. It can turn out 60 armed men. The Govern- 
ment revenue is Rs. 8400. (Plowden.) 

SHERWAN— 
A village in the M&neera division of Haz&ra, 15 miles west of Abbottabad, on a 
hill above the left bank of the Mangal river. There are two villages, Bara and 
Chota. There is a thana here, and a detachment of 15 police. (Macgregor.) 

SHEWA— 
A village in Swat, 6 miles from Chakdara, on a road from Bajawar. It has 
$00 houses and 20 shops, being a mart for merchandise of these two dise 
tricts. It has 2,000 ‘ jaribs’ of cultivated land, dependent on rain for 
irrigation. (Aleemoola.) 
HEWA— 
A village of Razar, Yisafzai division of Péshawar, situated under the east- 
ern end of the Karamar ridge, 18 miles from Mard&n fort, 2 miles north 
of Nawa Kala and on the banks of a sandy ravine, which drains from the 
Biner hills, but is here generally dry. It has 8300 houses of Shamizais, 60 of 
Hindiis, 50 of weavers, 100 of gardeners, 613 in all. The bazar contains 
60 Hindis’ shops. The water-supply is from wells and tanks. 

The tobacco of this village is considered of superior quality, and is in 
great demand in Yosafzai. The lands are irrgated from 113 wells, and are 
Me productive. A good road passes through this village up to Naripji 
and along the pass into Baner, and is said to be a first-rate guo track. 
Ge : a fair here on the day of the Id at the shrine of Nir Ahmad. 

umsden, flastings, Macgregor. 

SHIGOKAS— rer" 
A road which runs from Tazfish to Malizai in Yaghistan. It starts from 
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Shamshi Khan and goes to Kotkai in Malizai, rounding the Laram moun- 
tains by the bank of the Swat river. (Lockwood.) 

SHIKAH— 
A valley in the Otman Khel country, containing eight forts. It is between 
the junction of the Bajawar and Panjkora and Swat rivers and is little more 
than a narrow defile. (Aleemoola.) 

SHIKALI— 
A tableland in Miranzai, Kohat district, between Darsamand and Thal. It 
has an abrupt descent on the north, and astill greater one on the south, 
but is passable for guns. It is covered with thorn jungle and it is the 
great camping-ground of the Vaziris, who stay here on coming from and 
returning to their hills; and it used to be the battle-field on which they 
fought out their blood-feud with the Turis. (Coke.) 

SHIKARI THUL— 
A hamlet of the Bozdars, about 4 miles south of the Drah defile, and near 
the Drag river. It is a small mud enclosure, with under a dozen fighting- 
men, Mitwanis, under Shikari Khan. The water-supply is from small wells 
in the Mit Subi which falls into the Drig. (Davidson.) 

SHINALORA— 
A plain in the Kabal Khel, Vaziri country. (James.) 

SHINDAND— 
A tank which gives its name to the entrance to the Jawaki hills which 
goes from Gandiali to Tarki. There is always water here, whence its name. 
It is about 1 mile from Gandiali. (Macgregor.) 

SHINGI KOT— 
A village in the Vaziri country, at the junction of the Tank Zam and the 
Hinjor Algad, 72 miles from Dera Ishmail, 28 miles from Tank, situated on 
the edge of a plateau about 60 or 70 feet above the bed of the Zam. Water is 
plentiful. The encamping-ground is extensive, open, and easily protected. 
Shingi Kot isa good sample of a Vaziri village, a regular robbers’ den. 
Caves have been scooped out of the sides of the ravines, which are burrow- 
ed like a rabbit warren,—a fit dwelling-place for one of the most successful 
robber clans in the hills. It has nine blacksmiths’ shops and three of 
Hindis. There is a mud fort, containing 400 mud houses and woollen 
tents. Moorcroft the traveller once visited this place. (Agha Abbas, Cham- 
berlain, Roberts.) 

SHINGRI— 
A village in Swat on the right bank of the Bagiari ravine opposite Shergarh. 
It has 100 houses of Syads, Gijars and Khataks. It is situated on the high 
bank of the ravine, and is divided into several parts of its branches, these 
being built on the top of the intervening space. It is situated between the 
Sanda Shah Khwar and Bagiari Khwar at their junction, built of stones and 
mud. Water is obtainable from a perennial spring in the Bagiari ravine ; 
both ravines are very difficult, being some 50 feet deep and 50 broad with 
perpendicular banks. Its cultivation is all ‘lalmi.’ Its maliks are Syad Ahmad 
Shah and Hisen Shah, and the village belongs to them. There isa ziarat 
of Pir Baba of Buner. (Macgregor.) 

SHINGRI— 
A tract of the Hazara district, situated north of the Hazara plain. It 
consists of 14 villages, 8 plain and 6 hill. It is a nondescript tract of vary- 
ing features, and is in fact a continuation of the Babarhan (Tanawal) glen. 
The principal proprietors are Tanawalis, but the land is cultivated by a 
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medley of all sorts of people. It is not an important tract, and is divided 
into two division for assessment, viz. :—~ 
Chak Maidan kag .- 8 villages. 
»  Kandh ee ... 6 ditto. 
The total area, cultivated according to the settlement of 1868-69, is 5,858 
acres, uncultivated 12,409; grand total 18,267. 

The climate of the plain villages is hot and arid; that of the hills very 
little cooler, with the exception of the retired village of Kokal. The land is 
mostly poor, but cattle are comparatively plentiful in the hill villages. The 
best villages are Sarai Nidmat Khan in the plain and Kokal in the hill 
tract. The principal crops are wheat, barley, mustard, rice, maize, moth, 
bajra, cotton, gur, and haldi. The population numbers 5,271 souls, in 939 
families, or 6 souls per family. The inhabitants own 4,898, cattle, or 93 head 
of cattle per 100 souls. The plain is watered by the Babarhan and other 
nalas. In the hill tract the water-supply is scanty. (Wace.) 

SHIRANIS— 
A tribe of Pathans, who inhabit the hill country to the west of the British 
frontier from the Shekh Hidar pass on the north, to the Ramak, on the south. 
They thus adjoin the sub-divisions of Tank, Kélachi, Draband and Chaodwan. 

The Shiranis have been estimated as being able to turn out 10,000 fight- 
ing men, but this is believed to be exaggerated. Raverty estimates them 
at 5,000, and Temple says they can muster 1,000 men on a day’s notice, and 
in the course of 3 or 4 days 3,000 more. Carr estimates them at 3,800 men. 

The following are the sections of the Shiranis : — 


I, Chaakhel II, Ubakhel III, Senkhel 
under under under 
Syadala and Azim. Omr Khén. Palak Khan. 


I. The Chaakhél are descended from Shiran, the founder of the tribe, 
through his son, Umr, and then through his son and grandson Yakab and 
Chohiil or Chua, and they are sub-divided thus :— 





Barakzai, 20 men. 
{ Rodin { Mia khan kohol,20men. 
Angiakohbol, 15 men. 
f Yahi Mariizai, 60 men. 
a Jamakohol, 1Omen 
Kharozai, 12 men. 
{ Abdalkohol, 50 ,, 
Lalizai, 30 men 
Mamaizai, 20 
Piozai, 8 
Sarwahzai, 10 
pChaakhel 4 Bairam < Karozai, 20 
i Niirozai, 8 
Khanzai, 6 
Jamilzai, 7 
ieee 
aL adzai, 40 
oe | Haidar Babakarzai, 14 
Unmr, son ‘ ut Babizai, 30 
ofShiran, x 5 Wasilai, 13 
Abdal Rabmazail0 
Tbrahimzai 40 
Marhel {aoa 60 
SS 25 
= alolzai 60 
Kapip | Mankalzai 40 
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II. 


(Brahim zai, 60 
UsmAanzai, 25 
So 
laa Nizemzal, 2 
f MardA&nzai, 120 
Shabezal, 80 
\ Mamandzal, 80 
{ihojatal 16 





Yéhid called 


Hezais Khojakza!, 50 


Malikaai, 60 


Khidrsais 


Abmad 


Bafs | 


lee! 


| (Khidr, called 


Jénizal 7 
Rastizai 18 
Ghdzizai 5 
( Babakaraai 12 
Alfzal 20 
Kalandazai 6 
( Anezai 80 
Gndnaai 90 





fe 3 





| 
| ! Waris 
Obakhel | 


from 

Babak, | 
grand- 

son of 

Yakoab, 


Phamédilzai 6 
Land 
Shakrsai 40 
\ Amand} mirsai 30 
KAbulzai 16 
Brabimzai 16 


Parikzai 


(Yakub Tarake 60 
Umrzai 40 
Sadozai 16 
Sarozai 10 ; 
4 Ishméil { Talkbankbo 20 
Shahul kahol 40 
Haminzal 15 
Mfisazai 20 
\Habibzai 30 


JII. The Senkhel are divided thus :— 


ecreerror—— 
Manuvaais 


| Karmo 
Ahmad { 


| Aro 


Senkhel from Sen, 


grandson of Yakib (Bartkzai 


*hahozai 100 
Khalflzai 120 
(Yahia 


Brahim 
ll 


Paindch 


Pirak zai { 
UNekranzai 1 


Bahrzai 12 
Raizai 16 


r8Nltdnzai | war 26 
Isalai 30 


Zeba 20 
{Hara 30 
0 


The Obakhel are sub-divided thus :— 


Jabarkahol 28 


Ai n 
q Alam, 
Man al " 
\Parcaoa ,, 


Hatbat Kahol 


: Kalash Rajabsai 40 


YGsafkahbol 40 
Babakareai 60 


‘ Mamaikahol 12 
Khojak ——_f Sinaptkahol 20 
 Lodazai 30 


Shdhnaw4zkahol 


Kbw4jer 1S 
Ahmadkahol 


Ghézizai 80 


Meyozal 30 

Kolarzal 25 

Karmanzai 
30 


Hamzazai 60 
pads { Malehzai 60 
aganzai 80 
Yasin { Tehanailes{ 60 
Saliman-Maha.- 
madzai 300 
Adris 100 
Jamalzai 200 
Viale 100 
Kaliizai 60 


Umrzai 60 
Jabalzai 100 
Marifzai 100 
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A great part of the Shirdni country is occupied by the lofty mountain of 
the Takht-i-Saliman and the hills which surround its base. Many parte of it 
are nearly inaccessible; one of the roads is in some places cut out of the 
steep face of the hill, and in others supported by beams inserted in the rock, 
and, with all this labor, is still impracticable for loaded bullocks. 

The population is scattered in villages of from 20 to 40 houses, through 
the valleys and the lower parte of the mountains. The sites of the houses 
are cut out of the slopes of the hills, eo that on three sides the earth forms 
the lower part of the wall. Each cottage contains but one room, and has 
only one entrance, which is closed at night with a branch of a thorny tree. 
Even in winter they have nothing to shut out the cold, but sleep on black 
carpets round the fire, wrapt up in their sheep-skin cloaks. Their forests 
furnish them with plenty of firewood, and their houses are lighted with 
branches of pine. 

The Shiranis are generally of middle stature, thin but stout, hardy, and 
active. They have bold features, grey eyes, high cheek-bones, and their 
general appearance is wild and manly. The drese of a common Shirani 
consists of a coarse black blanket tied round their middle, and another thrown 
over their shoulders. They wear sandals, the soles of which are made of 
bullocks’ hides, rudely prepared by steeping in the ashes of the tamarisk 
tree; and their dress is completed by a few yards of white cotton cloth 
loosely twisted round their heads. The dress of the richest is not much 
finer than this. 

Their usual food is bread made of Indian corn, butter and croot. This 
last, however, is a luxury seldom enjoyed but by those who keep sheep. 
Wheaten bread is only produced on festivals, The flesh principally eaten 
is mutton. They never kill beef; but when a bullock happens to die they 
cut its throat with the usual Mahamadan ceremonies and eat it without 
scraple, though the flesh of animals that die of disease is strictly prohibited 
by the Koran. 

They eat wild olives fresh from the tree, and dried olives, which they are 
obliged to boil. They also eat wild pomegranates (though they are very sour 
and harsh), the seed of the ‘julghoozeh’ pine, and several sorts of berries 
which grow wild in their mountains. 

The Shirinis marry late. They differ from the other Afghans iv this re- 
spect,—that the father of the bride gives a dowry, instead of receiving a price 
for his daughter. The women only work at domestic employments and at 
reaping the harvest. Money is very scarce among them, their trade being 
principally carried on by barter. They have no domestic servants, nor 
slaves, and no artificers. About a dozen of Hindiis keep shops, and sell 
grain, cloth, treacle, tobacco, clarified butter, and a few of the coarsest ma- 
nufactures of the plains, and a small number of settlers from Daman practise 
the trades of smiths and weavers. 

The principal employment of the Shiranis is agricalture, which is carned 
on in the valleys. Some places under the hills produce grain without 
watering, but all the rest of their lands are irrigated by means of dams 
thrown across the hill streams. There is no man in the tribe but the chief 
(and the Malas) who does not labor. 

They have two harvests, one of which consists of red rice, Indian corn, 
moong and tobacco. It is sown in summer and reaped in autumn. When 
it is off the ground, they sow wheat and barley, which is cut in the begin- 
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ning of summer. Their common stock consists of bullocks, but there are 
some shepherds who live scattered in small hamlets over the summits of the 
mountains, and some even in tents. Their bullocks are very small, always 
black, and without humps. They have a few goats and some asses; but no 
mules, buffaloes, or camels. There are not twenty horses in the whole 
country. 

Elphinstone gives the following fanciful description of Shirant Government. 

“The chief of the Shirdnis is called the Nika (which in Pashti means 
“the grandfather). He has very great authority in his tribe, which is 
‘partly derived from his being the chosen head of the oldest family, and 
“partly from the belief of the Shiranis that he is under the immediate 
‘guidance and protection of Providence. He has a large estate, and 
“ consequently employs many people in husbandry ; but he has no domestic 
“servants He receives a lamb annually from every man in the tribe who 
“has sheep, and a calf from those who have many cattle. No force is 
‘employed to realize this tax, but it is readily paid, from the conviction 
‘of the people that some great misfortune the death of a child for 
‘ instance will fall on every: person who refuses to pay. 

“Though men often redress their own injuries by mere force, yet the 
“Nika is the only regular dispenser of justice. He hears the parties, 
‘and, after saying a prayer, decides the cause by the inspiration of the 
« Divinity. His order is always obeyed from the dread of supernatural 
punishment. The Shirdnis have also Chelwashtis, but they seem intended 
‘rather to supply the place of the Nika in distant parts than to strengthen 
“his power. They are appointed by the Nika, and act under his orders. 
«The Shiranis have little internal dissension.” 

Even if such a state of affairs ever existed except in the imagination of 
Elphinstone’s informant, it is quite an untrue description now, whether 
applied to the Shiranis or any other Pathan tribe. A Pathan obeys no one 
and, except the dictates of his own revengeful and avaricious nature, nothing 
has any influence with him. 

There isa Mila in every village, who receives a tithe of the produce of 
its lands and flocks. The simplicity of the Shiranis is shown in a strong 
light by one of the functions of this priest which is to sew the shrouds 
for the dead. A great many of the Shiranis learn to read the Koran, 
though none but Milas learn to read the Pishti, and none Persian. They 
are very punctual in their prayers but apparently feel little real devotion, 
The Shiranis are at war with all the tribes that pass through their coun- 
try in the annual migrations. They may, indeed, be said to be at war with 
all the world, since they plunder every traveller that comes within their 
reach, and, besides, make incursions into parts of Daman, with the inhabi- 
tants of which they have no quarrel. 

Elphinstone says that their faith is unblemished, and that a traveller who 
hires an escort of Shiranis may pass through their country in perfect 
security ; yet I for one would not like to try it without other guarantee 
than the faith of a Shir&n1. 
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* The following list of the Shiraints and villages is furnished by Captain 


Carr, viz.:— 
“BABAR-KI ZAM.” 


Nostra Braxycu—Uos Knat, 


of 


c 2 Namo of Village. Malik. 
Zk 
4 
$0 Sbech Meh. {QS REO 
Azim Khin 
60 Sand! ... ee { Broa Khan 
Kala Khén 
40 China ; (jah cha 
45 Spfna Tong s ppoarreae 
#@ Karm ... ee eke } 
25 Naskfira .. ‘ Azéd Kh4n 
32 Shobha Rajah «» Hy4t Khan 
60 Bahdérna +» Malab Khén 
2% Thrkénl « Sbir Kbén.., 
30 MasOre He meee dias 
a 
100 Almar ae danocoe Khéo I 
$2 Warak navee «. sot Khan .,, 
16 Zdlar ... «» Rbz! Khén 
25 Nashpah oe Gl Khan .., 
571 Tora. 
= 
Sours Branca. 
45 Tanga .., «. Jabér Khan 
200 Parwara Rhamak Khén 
42 Surkrémi eo. Niéel Khdn 
52 Zwéré mena ww. Girdér Khan’ 
60 Gankhijai e«. GhOmai Khén 
390 ; ToraL 
ZAM DRABUND. 
Azm Kyuan—Cainy—Usa Kage, 
500 Drézan w=: Sdltan aus 
60 Lénda ... ve «=. am al Khan 
50 Zor shor . Kehmén... 
70 Gurddna Haztr Khén 
25 Nash Gagai Zarif Khéo 
70 Karm ... Nadar Kbdn_ 
30 Raghrissa .. Kttrbdo Khéo 
50 Zindhawa v- Bhéwal Din 
60 Jathawaj Abdal Ghafar 


916 


No, of 
houses, 


BS2as8a Ses Ft 


mt 
ao 


tel 


DAHNA—CHIEF, 
Cuva Kuzsi Srapora Kaay. 
Ss s 
of Name of Village. Malik, 
z 
100 Baske ... Mian Wall ... 
25 Spari Kamal Khan 
70 Kborghajal Akram Kbén 
65 Wargharni Dost Mahomed 
$5 Nashpab Ishroail Khan 
125 Kot Moghal 64daGol ... 
“40 Tota. 
aint 
ZAM “BILEIK HYDM.” 
Patax Koaw—Caier, Saw Krrec. 
60 Landa! ... Darkhod4r Khan 
$0 Mathowar Landai... Z4bsd Khén 
350 MOrgab Kdm Ran Kbén 
60 Ranjab... .. Kbandsb Kh4n 
80 Lim! ... Izat Kbdan .., 
$00 Kot Mogul .. Bhatanl.., 
100 Trajai Miint Mir Kabtfr ... 
70 Naighjer Kh4n Dorén 
50 Sawin .., Nawéz Khén 
9y Arozal .., Héjak Khan 
60 Jadrai Miani Khidr Khén 
1,350 Toran 


| 
3 
Zz 


70 


lexes 


> 
— 
o 


: 


oe 65 


we §=(29 


The passes into the Shirani country are the Shirani, Isparikat, Karam, 
Shekh Hidar, Draband, Guioba, Chaodwan, Gajistan, and Ramak. 
To protect the Shirani border there are the following posts :— 


Sabres and bayonets of Panjab Force. 


Manjhi 64 
Lini “ 0 
Zerkani . 0 
Draband 36 
Shih Alam 0 
Chaodwan cee 0 
Kot Taga 4 
Totat 100 
— 


Militia horsemen. 


1 
19 


Bl eeand 


Foot. 
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These posts are placed in the plains, not at the debouchment of the passes, 
but at distances varying from two to nine miles. 
The following information is extracted from a report by Captain Macau- 


ley. 
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“The Shiranis enter British territory by the Draband, Chaodwan, 
“Shekh Hidar, and Zarkani passes. 
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“* They import olive, gurgra-wood, nishtars, small and large; head-wash- 
“ing clay; quinces, walnuts chalgozes, honey, ghi, camels, bullocks, 
 iron-ore, turpentine, wool, goats’ hair; and export piece goods, grain of 
“ sorts, white and brown sugar, sugar-candy, molasses, salt. 

“‘ Some of the members of this tribe are traders, others agriculturists, and 
“some robbers. The principal towns they trade with are Kolachi, Draband, 
‘‘Chaodwan, and Misazai. Important and effective seizures of this tribe 
might at any time be made within British territory were the responsibility 
“of the chief of the Gandapiirs and his clan properly enforced. 

“The Shirdnis enjoy no political grant, nor do they actually own much 
“ Jand in British terntory. Members of their tribes, however, cultivate land 
‘within the border to a considerable extent; the actual area is not as yet 
“ascertained, but is now under measurement. 

“ Azim Klian, one of thechiefs of the clan, is allowed 5 sowars in the police, 
“and in this way a slight political hold is maintained over his portion of the 
“ tribe.” 

Every authority allows that before the annexation by the British of the 
Derajat, the Shiranis were the terror of the whole border, being at feud 
with the Daolat Khél, Gandehpars, Mian Khél, and Babars; they never lost 
an opportunity of making themselves felt. They were generally the aggres- 
sors, attacking towns, burning villages, carrying off prisoners and cattle. 
The plainmen made reprisals, and thus the feud became inflamed. The 
Shirdnis were so much feared that the arable lands skirting the base of 
the hill were all left untilled, and the neighbouring plain villages paid 
them regularly one-fourth of their produce to buy off depredation. After 
annexation, efforts were made by Major Reynell Taylor to conciliate them 
to peace, but from the first they made war on our subjects. In 1849 
they attacked a place on the Kolachi border, and one of their leaders was 
slain. Again, 1851, they came down to rob near Draband, but were gal- 
lantly resisted by a British native police officer, who lost his own life ; while the 
Shirani leader (rpamed Katal Khan, who was molesting British territory in 
the hope of being bought off by a fief) and two sons were slain. The third 
remaining son applied for service in the Military police. The application 
was granted, but the man after all preferred to remain with his tribe and 
to plunder in British territory. In 1852 the Shiranis attacked a British 
post opposite Dera Ismail Khan, but were repulsed ; they also made several 
unsuccessful attempts on Draband, probably in revenge for the death of Katal 
Khan. Besides these more important cases, the minor raids perpetrated were 
numerous. Major Nicholson, who was Deputy Commissioner of the Dera 
Ismail Khan and was cognizant of all their acts, testified in 1853 ‘“ that the 
Shiranis since Dera came into our possession gave constant trouble.” 

About the commencement of 1853 the Shiranis plundered and burnt 
a village of the Dera Ismail Khan district. In February 1853 they again 
plundered and burnt a village near Draband. These attacks becoming 
intolerable, troops were assembled. On the 10th and 14th March there 
were two affairs between the troops and the Shirdnis, the hillmen attacking 
our troops in force. 

The affair of the 14th March was a most dashing exploit, and deserves 
more special mention. I therefore append a copy of Captain F. F.- Bruce’s 
report of it :— 

“T have the honor toreport, for the information of the Brigadier Com- 
“manding P. I. Force, that yesterday morning (14th instant), I reecived 
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« eeived intelligence that the Shiranis bad descended in force into the 
“plains, and advanced about two (2) miles from their position in the 
“Zam pass to attack a reconnoitering party from the Draband outpost. 
“T immediately mounted my detachment, strength as per margin, and 
“ proceeded towards the enemy. 


i ae ae Oh “The men of the Scinde Camel Corps being 
i ree ade “mounted on riding camels, I was enabled to 
2 Native officers. “ keep them with the cavalry, so that the whole 
123 Rank and File. : “force arrived at the pass together without 
133 Canes eee: “a single straggler; the distance of the 
iy penehOuesta: ‘pass is about 7, or 8 miles from Draband. 
eae es y “Op my approaching the enemy of course 
Aaa “retreated, and took up a strong position 
56 Sardars, “on high rock at the narrow entrance of the 
64 Horses. “pass; this position was fortified with a 
Mounted Police. “wall of stones, about waist high, behind 
boeries: “which the chief portion of the enemy was 
eaper" “concealed ; as we advanced up the pass, a 


‘picket on the left opened fire, but from too great a distance to do any barm. 
« After placing a flanking party on the lower hills, we proceeded up the pass. 

«On arriving at the foot of the hills, I ordered a party to storm the 
“ enemy's position. 

“ The storming party was headed by Ensign and Adjutant C. H. Palliser, 
“ Scinde Camel Corps, who with his men dashed up in a most daring man- 
‘ner, carrying all before them, and killing and wounding numbers. Among 
“the killed were three (3) Chiefs and Malah Gundah Khan, the principal 
“ Councillor of the Shirani tribe. 

“ Jn the storm four (4) men of the Scinde Camel Corps were killed, and four- 
“teen (14) wounded; among the latter'was Ensign and Adjutant C. H. 
Palliser. 

“I cannot ascertain the exact strength of the enemy, but from the very 
‘heavy matchlock-fire kept up, their numbers must have been very conei- 
“derable. 

The enemy was dislodged at the point of the bayonet, and left five (5) 
“dead within their entrenchment. They retreated over the hills, running 
“like goats before our men and leaving their dead, many sowars, match- 
“locks, &c., on the ground. 

« When the position was taken, I sounded the assembly, and having col- 
“lected my killed and wounded returned to Draband, the enemy not firing 
“asingle shot, or daring to make any attempt to molest the detachment. 

“Tregret that many casualties occurred, but as the encmy held a very 
strong position, they are not more than could be reasonably expected. 

“On this occasion I am highly satisfied with the conduct of the officers 
“and men of the cavalry and infantry, and small party of police horsemen 
‘who accompanied me. 

“ Before entering the pass I dismounted the infantry of the Camel Corps, 
‘formed the camels into square, and left the sowars to defend the camels 
“and keep open my communication with the plains. 

“When the skirmish was over, I found the camels most useful in con- 
“ veying off the dead and wounded; without them I should have been de- 
“tained an hour in the pass. 
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“The rocky nature of the ground renders it impossible to give a very 
“accurate return of the killed and wounded on the part of the enemy, but 
“ the following were recognised amongst the killed, and their loss of wounded 
‘is stated to be very numerous.” ‘This was afterwards ascertained to be 
17 killed and 39 wounded. 

List of Shirdnis killed. 

Mula Gundah Khan 
Vazir Khan 
Hakm Khan 
Yakib Khan 
Chandan Khan 
Ghoji Khan she 
Allowal Khan ... > Men more or less of note. 
Ghina Khan nas 
Khiderah Khan... J 

Return of killed and wounded of the Scinde Camel Corps and 5th Panjah 
Cavalry in a skirmish with the Shtrani tribe near Draband, 14tn 
March 1873. 

Scinde Camel Corps—4 Prirates killed. 
1 Captain F. F. Bruce, Commanding Scinde Camel Corps, wounded 
slightly. 

Ensign and Adjutant C. H. Palliser, wounded. 

Subadar wounded severely. 

Naicks (one severely) wounded. 

Privates wounded. 


5th Panjab Cavalry. 
1 Sowar, 1 horse killed. 
2 Sowars wounded slightly. 
7 Horses 53 i 
Total five men, one horse killed, one Captain, one Ensign, one Native 
Officer, two Non-Commissioned Officers, twelve men, seven horses wounded. 


After this affair it was resolved to follow the Shiranis into their own 
hills and punish them 


Chiefs of different tribes, 


bend 
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being believed to be from four to five thousand men, it became a matter of 
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serious importance to divide and distract it by threatening several passes 
at the same time, and occupying the attention of those collected to the 
southward, whilst we arranged to enter by the pass of Shekb Hidar situated 
some 12 miles to the northward of the Draband Zam pass. 

This was successfully accomplished by encamping the whole force opposite 
the Draband pass and making the same evening demonstrations before it and 
the Chaodwan pass, 12 miles to the southward, where a body of the enemy 
had collected to oppose our entrance. 

This point was repeated on the following morning at daybreak, the force 
in the meantime having marched during the night towards the Shekh Hidar 
pass, and which it entered a little after daybreak on the morning of the 
31st ultimo. 

The heights on both sides of the pass were immediately crowned by the 
4 companies of the Ist Panjab Infantry without any opposition, and the 
column advanced. Wherever the route of the column was commanded by 
heights, they were immediately crowned by Infantry. 

Adopting these precautions, the force steadily progressed and reached the 
village of Kotki unmolested at 5 p. m. 

On making reconnoissance, the village was found deserted, and immediately 
taken possession of, and the troops bivouacked in its neighbourhood. 

The very strong village of Kotki, encompassed by a breast-work, de- 
fended by eleven towers, containing upwards of 300 houses substantially 
built, which gave shelter to 1,200 inhabitants, thus fell into our hands with- 
out firing a single shot. Two Zamburaks were found in the place. The 
whole march, a distance of 25 miles, took 17 hours to accomplish—such 
were the difficulties of ground encountered. 

The very formidable character of the country and its great capabilities of 
defence rendered it but prudent that the advance should be made with 
utmost caution and deliberation. 

The absence of opposition can only be accounted for by supposing the 
enemy to have imagined that we proposed entering by the Chaodwan or 
Draband pass, and being thus totally unprepared to oppose the entrance 
so much to the northward. Had the force been properly met, there can be 
no doubt that much loss would have been sustained. 

Early in the morning of the Ist April, Lieutenant Stokes, Commis- 
sary of Ordnance, proceeded with the left wing of the 3rd Regiment, 
Panjab Infantry, under the command of Lieutenant Henderson, to the Dra- 
band pass for the purpose of holding it and making a practicable road for 
Artillery, so as to enable the force to return after having achieved the objects 
of the expedition by a safer and more expeditious route. 

At the same time the detachments, as per margin, were formed to proceed 
against the villages situated within a circumference of 8 miles of Kotki, 
with strict injunctions to respect women and children, and all mosques 


and shrines. 
lst Detachment. The lst detachment under the command of 
a” men, sari ond a Captain F. F. Bruce effectually destroyed the 
200 ” ah Poltne Battalion, villages of Lindi lst, Marga, Vazirkakot, and 
20 ,, 5th Panjab Cavalry. Lindi 2nd. 
Qnd Detachment. The 2nd detachment under the command of 
100 men, 6th Police Battalion. Captain Younghusband, Captain of Police, 


secured the demolition of the village of Sharu. 
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The third under General Hodgson’s personal 


Ament. 
ee command effected the destruction of the village 


100 men, lst Panjab Infantry, 


100 ,, 6th Police Battalion. of Dak, situated to the southward of Kotki. 
20 ,, 4th & 5th Panjab Cavalry. These several detachments all rejoined the 
Brigadier’s Escort. main column before nightfall, when a report 


was received from Lieutenant Stokes that a 
road over the Draband Zam pass had been rendered practicable for 
uns. 
, This, besides opening communications direct with the post of Draband, 
ensured an easy and safe return for the force. 
At 5 a. M. on the morning of the 2nd April, General Hodgson proceeded in 
command of the troops as per margin to attack 
a Ae pean oes _ and destroy the villages to the extreme south- 
300 Ist Pamib Litfantey. ward of the Shirani territory, and situated to the 
400 ,, 6th Police Battalion. westward of the Chaodwan pass. 
20 » 4th & Sth Panjab Cavalry. The column arrived on the crest of the ridge 
facing Liindi, the village and stronghold of 
Rahmat Khan, a Shirani chief, about 9 a. m. 

This was immediately taken possession of by a detachment of the Scinde 
Camel Corps and set on fre. 

Detachments under the ‘respective commands of Lieutenant Keyes and 
Travers of the 1st Panjab Infantry, and Commandant Akbar Shah of the 6th 
Police Battalion, were directed upon the villages of Spina, Jangi, China, and 
Shekh Mela, all of which were taken with scarcely any opposition whatever 
and entirely destroyed ; small parties of the enemy moving about and firing 
random shots. 

Simultaneously with these operations one hundred and fifty men under 
their chiefs Dado and Mahamad Gul, all of the Babar tribe, and British sub- 
jects, entered the Chaodwan pass, and by direction of Major Nicholson co- 
operated by destroying the Shirani village of Saidal, situated about 8 miles 
within the pass. 

They bivouacked that night within the Shirani country, and next morn- 
ing returned to Chaodwan. 

Every object having thus been attained, the column was reformed for its 
return to Kotki. The enemy who had hitherto appeared perfectly para- 
lized now followed in the rear, firing upon the rear guard under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Keyes, which, however, occasionally supported by 
flanking parties, was sufficient to deter their nearer approach and prevent 
any loss. Several of the enemy are supposed to have been killed and 
wounded whilst hanging on the rear guard. 

As it was a great object to arrive at Kotki before nightfall, the column 
did‘delay on account of these attacks, but arrived at Kotki, having marched 
two and twenty miles en route. 

During the absence of the column on this duty, Lieutenant Hammond, as- 
sisted by Lieutenant Stokes and astrong working party from the 2nd Police 
Battalion, had mined and blown up all the towers of Kotki and razed the 
village to the ground. With the exception of one solitary building, a mosque, 
the destruction was complete. 

On the morning of the 8rd instant, at 10 a. m., the column was formed for 
its return to Draband. A strong detachment under the command of Lieute- 
nant Moore, Scinde Camel Corps, brought up the rear. 
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Though a few of the enemy appeared in sight, they did not molest the 
retirement nor fire a single shot at the column which arrived at the Draband 
pass about 1 P. M., and in two hours the whole had passed through over 
the road previously constructed, and arrived in Camp Draband at about 

-30 P. M. 

° On this occasion the whole of the strong ground and the height in the 
neighbourhood of the Dr&band pass had been previously taken possession of 
by the wing of the 3rd Panjab Infantry under the command of Lieutenant 
Henderson, and which, after the main column had defiled, descended and 
formed the rear guard. 

Though this force was in the enemy’s country for three days, it returned, 
after having accomplished in a very unmistakeable manner the object of the 
expedition, without the loss of a single soldier or camp-follower. The ex- 
traordinary absence of all opposition was attributed by Major Nicholson 
to a jealousy between the northern and southern divisions of the tribe which 
prevented their combining. 

Since this expedition the Shirdnis have occasioned very little trouble 
comparatively. Katal’s son, Azim, is well disposed, and anxious to be 
considered a well-wisher to the Government. He undertakes to prevent 
any small expeditions being organized in his portion of the tribe, and not 
to suffer any marauders to pass through his country: one year he joined in 
the pursuit of some plunderers of the Saltanzai Shiranis (the only section 
of the tribe which cause any trouble), who had carried off some cattle from 
Chaodwan, and assisted im recovering the booty. (Elphinstone, Taylor, 
Temple, Nicholson, Raverty, Edwardes, Core, Hodgson, Bruce, Carr, Mac- 
gregor, Mahamad Gul.) 

SHIRZA KHAN— 
An old outpost on the Ban frontier, $ mile east of Gimati, 2 miles from 
the hills, and 34 miles from Bana. It is not now used, though formerly 
it had a force of 100 foot. (Taylor.) 

SHIVA— 
A campment in the Kaba] Khél Vaziri country, on the right bank of the 
Ktiram river, about 25 miles above Bani. There are roads thence to Biland 
Khel, Maidani, and Banu. (/ames.} 

SHISHI— 
A watering place in the bed of the Sii river, Sind frontier, half-way be- 
tween Hiran and Sii. The water here is very good and plentiful. 
( Macgregor.) 

SHINA ‘TIGA 
A pass leading from Totai to Mekhband in Bar Rénizai, Swat, Yazhistan. 
It is only practicable for footmen. (Lockwood.) 

SHPAEL— 
A pass which leads from the Gomal valley, Tank, into the Orman road north 
of the Tarobi. It is not practicable for animals. 

SHOR— 
A largish village, about 7 miles north of Dera Ismail Khan, and between it 
and Yarak. It has a serai and small enclosure for the police post. Behind 
the serai a road runs eastwards to the Band Rakh. 

SHUH DARA— 
A valley the river of which is tributary to the Panjkora river, and is 
perhaps the same as the river of Bajawar. ‘There are numerous small 
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villages on both sides of the river in this valley, the whole of which 
have numerous gardens and orchards. It is tributary to the Chief of Dir, 
who appoints its headman. (Jtaverty.) 
SHUKALAM— 
A district of Yaghistan, which occupies the extreme head of the Swat valley 
beyond Chararai. It is a narrow, long winding defile connecting Swat with 
the Yasin country by a three days’ journey over most difficult hills. It is 
occupied by Kohistanis, who are not Pathans, and is celebrated for its horses, 
which are here bred in great numbers and sold mostly in the Kashkar 
country. (Bellew.) 
SHUNGLI— 
A fort in Independent Tanawal Hazara, situated in a glen between the 
Chata and Pabl spurs on the south-east face of the Black Mountain. The 
Nawab of Amb maintains a garrison here. It was captured in 1852 by 
the Hasanzais, and the operations of that campaign began by its re-capture 
by Major Abbott, who afterwards advanced from it to Panji Ki Gali. 
_(Macgregor.) 
SIA F— 
A valley in the Bugti hills, situated some miles north of the Sind frontier, 
in which is situated the capital Dera Bagti. It is a magnificent valley, of 
arable land, one of the finest in the Baloch country. It runs almost due 
east to west, and is bounded south by the Zin range, north by a range 
somewhat similar to the Zin, a continuation of the range forming the 
southern boundary of the Marao plain, east by the Loti plain, from 
which it is divided by the Hingdr hill, whilst west it stretches away past 
Sangsila towards Kachi. From north to south it is about 5 or 6 miles, 
and has an area, says Johnstone, of 300 square miles. Dera Bagti (or 
Dera Bibrock), the Bigti capital, is situated in the Siaf valley, about 7 or 
8 miles from Hingur, and 14 from the Siaf or Dahar Pass. There are 
some large plots of cultivation in the valley, the largest being that close 
to Dera Bibrak, and between that and the Siaf Pass consisting of about 300 
or 400 acres and yield a splendid crop (kharif and rabi), being watered by 
the Dahar stream, which is expended in cultivation. 

To the west of Dera Bibrak, and at the foot of the two ranges of hills, there 
are several small plots of cultivation, of from 40 to 50 acres, each guarded 
by small towers of refuge, into which the cultivators can retire in case of 
their being suddenly attacked by their enemies the Maris. The surface of 
the plain is very fairly level, slightly undulating here and there. There 
are some good sized trees scattered over the valley (jal and tamarisk), 
particularly towards its eastern end by Hingur valley along the banks of the 
Siaf water-course. 

In the valley area few very small hamlets of one or two mud _ houses, 
with wells, particularly a few miles west of Dera Bibrak. 

The soil of this valley is very rich and fertile. Its climate is milder than 
that of the Vatakri or Barkhan plain, but cooler than the Derajat. 

The Siaf stream rising in the Hingar hill carries the drainage of the 
valley to Kachi. It receives several smaller water-courses from the two 
ranges on either side of the valley, and after rain is a big river, though not 
a mountain torrent. It is from 50 to 100 yards wide, its banke fairly easy, 
bottom sandy and free from boulders, and scattered with trees along its 
course. 
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Wells have been dug in it here and there, water being found at from 15 to 25 
fect, Water appears to be obtainable in most places by digging to 30 feet. 
The outlets in the two ranges north and south are in the northern 
range, commencing from the east:— _ 
Kishi—A few miles from Sangsila, 18 from Dera Bibrak; almost 
impracticable for footmen. 
Habib Rahi—Very difficult for laden camels. 
Traki—All but impracticable for laden camels. 
Pitokh—Fit for active footmen only. 
Pohli—Ditto ditto. 
All of the above lead to the Patar plain. 
6. Dahar or Siaf, or Garmaf, practicable for mountain guns, but difficult ; 
opens to Marao Plain, the chief outlet. 
7, Mamani—Practicable for laden camels ; leads to Marao. 

The range in which these outlets are is most formidable. The hills are 
generally from 250 to 300 feet high, and rise almost perpendicular, forming 
a perfect barrier. They are of rocky formation, and can only be climbed by 
mysterious paths here and there. Their tops are jagged and sharp, and they 
are screened by a distinct range running parallel with them, and some 50 to 
80 feet high, a few hundred yards from their base, shutting out the view 
of the outlets named above. 

The whole range is of the same formation, till near Mamani, where it 
becomes less difficult and is practicable for Infantry. 

The outlets in the Southern range, commencing from Hing&r—from east 

to west are— 
1. Hargai. 2. Dnani—The chief pass leading to Jacobabad ; practicable 
fcr camels laden. 3. Dakii—Practicable for laden animals; about the 
same as the Danani. 4. Kashi—Impracticable for horses or camels. 
5. Peshi—Can barely be called a pass. It is a water-course leading down 
from the range to the Siaf valley; very difficult. 6. Khawardan— 
Practicable for camels, horses, &c. It is a few miles from Sangsila. 

The Zin range, like the northern range, is also covered by a screen of low 
hills, of various shapes, which look from the distance as if they had been 
cut out into the shape of ramparts and castles ; they are of limestone, and run 
half a mile or so from the foot of its northern slopes. The Zin range, as it 
runs up north-westerly to Hingir, eventually melts away to a low range of 
this class. (Davidson.) 

SIAF DAHAR— 

A pass in the Bagti hills leading from Marao to the Siaf plain. Like 
many others in the range of hills in which it is situated, it is little more 
than a huge rent in the rocky mountains, admitting the exit of the 
drainage of the Marao valley. It is 500 yards long, and is altogether 
most formidable. From the Marao plain it is approached by the bed of 
a dry mountain torrent, which, as it approaches the Siaf pass, is a regular 
basin, shut in by hills towering above it on all sides. The Siaf pass 
itself runs between two sides of a scarped and perpendicular hill, towering 
about 200 feet high; presenting the appearance of a solid rock rent in two 
by a flash of lightning, soméwhat the same as (though easier than) the 
Traki. The bed of the ravine is strewn with huge boulders, making it 
impassable for field artillery, and difficult for mountain guns. It is about 
15 to 20 yards wide at its base, but its sides almost close in at its summit. 
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At the southern outlet of the pass is a spring of sparkling water 
(impregnated with lime) which flows into the Siaf valley, where it ig 
expended in cultivation. 

Dera Bibrak, the Bagti capital, is situated some 14 miles south-west 
of this spring. ‘The spring is usually known as the Dahar, which is also 
the name sometimes given to the Siaf pass. (Davidson.) 

SIAH TANK— 
A plain in the Bigti hills, situated between the Mir Dost-ka-Zard range 
and the Bilbuli ridge. It has, says Bell, a length of about 12 miles by 
a breadth of 8. There is a perennial stream of excellent water in it, and 
abundance of forage. It is completely shut in by lofty hills, the highest 
of which are those to the south-west called Bashkishi. (See Sham). It 
is covered with dwarf palm trees. 

The south $iah Tank defile is described by Paget as very formidable 
from its extreme narrowness and the precipitous nature of its sides. 
Cavalry can go through in single file, but much work would be required before 
it was made practicable for field artillery. The defile could be held by a 
few matchlockmen against a front attack, but any positions these could 
take up might be turned by strong flanking parties. There is another defile 
called the north defile, which is similar in its nature to the south, described 
above. Itis about 1 mile in length, and for about half its length is very narrow. 

To the south of the plain of Siah Tank is a small basin completely 
surrounded by high and precipitous hills, where there is a spring of water, 
and the defiles abovementioned are the north and south entrances of this 
basin, not of the plain. 

The Siah Tank ravine does not drain the Siah Tank plain except in 
its south corner, but rises in a sloping high ground, which divides it from 
the Sori (Mazari) ravine. It then goes through both defiles, and with the 
Kalari makes the Gijri ravine. (Bell, Paget.) 

SIAR— 
A glen in Yaghistan, situated north of the Talash valley. It is about 
6 miles long and 1 milé broad, and is inhabited by Mians, who received it 
from the Nasr-ul-din Khél Khwdazozais. (Lockwood.) 

SIBUJNAI— 
A section of the Khwazozai Akozai Yisafzais, who inhabit a portion of 
Swat in Yaghistan, and are bounded on the north by the Malizai country, 
south by the Naikbi Khél, east by the Arma Dara, and west by Malizai. 

This name is a contraction formed from those of the two sections of 
the Khwazozais, Saibat Khél, and Jina Khél. These sections re-distribute 
(waish) their lands every 10 years. 

They have the following villages: 1, Saibat Khel, Shakradar, Pirkalai, 
Guarai, Shalpalam, and Jara, and 2, Jina Khél, Wainai, Arkot, Sherana, 
Gwalarai, Sijban, Ranizai, Bian, Lilagam, Shawar, Biba, Lowinga, Rama}, 
and Namal. Besides these there is Shangwatai, inhabited by the chiefs of 
the section, Bar Kanra and Gamser, inhabited by Shamizais, Puicha by 
Mians, and Swatai by Gijars. The chief of the first section is Bairaém 
Khan, and of the second Ashraf Khan. They communicate with the 
Naikb1 Khél, from whom they are separated by the Nilawi spur of 
the Laram 1ange by the Bia Khan pass; with the Malizai they commuv- 
nicate by the Swatai and Fazl Beg passes, which are both practicable for 
Jaden mules. (Lockwood.) 
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SIGAREN— ee : 
A village in the Salarzai division of Biner, Yaghistan. (4leemoola.) 
sIGI— 
A pass through the Batani hills from Tank to Marwat, lying between 
the Katlar and the Babiudara. It is only practicable for horses and 
camels. (Ldwardes.) 
S1G KACHI— 
A small valley of the Vihowa Khetrans, situated on the right bank of the 
Vihowa stream, and at the west entrance to the Sig defile. 

Its land, though good, is not irrigated except by rain-water, it being 
higher than the bed of the stream, which is perennial. It is usually 
lying waste. (Davidson.) 

SIKANDI— 
A defile in the Bozdar hills, through which the Majwel Sham drainage 
escapes to join that of the Pathan Bel valley. 

The pass is traversed in the route from Rakni valley in the Saora 
defile (Bozdars), and is situated 9 miles from the head of the valley. 

It is one mile in length, its width varying from 80 to about 100 
yards. The bed of the stream is rocky, the hills to the right and left 
rising high and precipitous, The direction of the pass is north-north-west, 
and fairly straight. There is no water throughout the pass. (Davzdsun, 
Pir Bakhsh, Macgregor.) 

SIKANDI— . 

A river in the Bozdar hills, being the part of the Majvel valley below the 
Sikandi defile, issuing from which the Sikandi is joined by the Pathan valley 
drainage, and running north-easterly is at first commanded’ by a high 
perpendicular spur, the Sikandi, on its right bank about a mile long. The 
bed of the Sikandi is rocky, and for a mile or so, after leaving the pass is 
covered with thorny brushwood, It is very difficult, and altogether imprac- 
ticable for artillery. 

Soon after leaving the Sikandi hill, it receives the drainage of the Hinglin, 
a mountain torrent with high banks and rocky beds; also that of the Bil 
Baloch from the east, of a similar nature. 

At 5 to 6 miles from the Sikandi defile, the united stream of Sikandi, 
Hinglin, Bil Baloch and Bil Pathan, go by the name of Ban Sar or Sangarh. 
(Davidson, Pir Bakhsh, Macgregor.) 

SIKHANA WALA KOTLA— 
A small village, about 23 miles north-west of Dera Ghazi, and on the road to 
Batil. It is not walled; is surrounded by a large tract of cultivated land, 
which produces good wheat crops, and is rather picturesquely situated, being 
dotted about with fine large date trees. 

It is divided in two by the road, the greater part of the village being on 
the scuth-west. It contains 2 mosques, one on either side of the road. 
( Davidson.) 

SIKHANI— 
A Béloch tribe of the Dera Ghazi Khan district, inhabiting the following 
villages : Kotta Sikhani, Rikra, Hazara, Yarawali, Chatol, Tab, Bodomi- 
nian, Malkani. (Fryer.) 

SIKHEN— 
A hill in the Mari country, the watershed between the Patar, which 
runs towards the Sangsila, and the Palmi, which runsto Lebri. (Davidson.) 
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SILANEH on SHILANEH— 
A valley of the Khetrins, about 6 miles in length from south to north, and 
varying in breadth from a few hundred yards only to 1 mile east and west; 
it is the easternmost portion of the Lanjani lands, its drainage being 
taken by a small stream to the Badhi water-course, into which it falls 
close to Kot Laka. 

Its soil is fertile, and though not so good as the Barkhén or Sani valley, 
it produces a more than average crop of wheat. In it are situated the 8 
mud forts, or villages, of Laki Silaneh, Dadiani, and Silaneh. (Davidson.) 

SILIKHANA— 
A village in the Péshawar district, 21 miles from Péshawar district, at the 
base of the Charat hill, 5 miles from Charat. Supplies ares carce here, but 
water is procurable ; the encamping ground islimited. It is used as a halting 
place by troops going up to Chardt, to which there are two roads from this 
place, one by Sapari and the other direct. (Macgregor.) 

SILIPATAI— 
A low ridge between Totai and Swat, connecting the Hazadrnao mountain 
with that of Khanora. It is a continuation of the Mora spur from the 
Ilam range. (Miller.) 

SIMALK AND— 
A village on the Gandgar mountain, Hazara district. The statistics of 
this village will be found in the article Haripir. In 1847 Major Abbott 
and Lieutenant Nicholson attacked this place, the operation being thus 
described by the former officer :— 

“ Having in vain cited to my Court the chiefs of Simalkand to answer for 
“the most dastardly and deliberate murder of women and childern at 
“ Bakhar, I begged Lieutenant Nicholson, iu political charge of Sind Sagar, 
“to move up his force to Hazra, so that, in a single movement, he might 
“fall upon Simalkand. 

“This being effected, and Lieutenant Nicholson finding it advisable to 
“assume a still more advanced position at Ghazi, marched from Kot, at 
“10 o’clock on Monday night, the 2nd instant, at the head of about 350 
“bayonets (Colonel Richpal Sing’s regiment) over the Gandgarh mountain, 
“upon Simalkand, whilst Sirdar Jhanda Sing, under my instructions, 
“marched from Harkishangarh, by the same route, at the same hour, with a 
“ wing of Dhara Sing’s corps, some cavalry, and 15 Zamboorahs. 

Lieutenant Nicholson’s two columns arrived at Simalkand shortly after 
“sunrise. He found the place entirely abandoned, and took possession. The 
“ year companies of my column, owing to the straggling of their files through 
“ the negligence of the officers, got separated from the van, in the ascent of 
“the mountain, and took, in consequence, the wrong path, so that I was de- 
“tained nearly two hours at the summit. I arrived, of course, later than I 
“had anticipated, and found the place occupied by Lieutenant Nicholson’s 
‘corps. 

“ Sirdar Jhanda Sing’s column arrived about two hours after me; the 
“excessive negligence of Colonel Dhara Sing, in leaving his corps unprovided 
“ with flints, until the very hour appointed for the march, baving detained it. 

“ T had, for some time past, held but faint hopes of capturing the murderers, 
for, since the submission of Khan Zeman and the majority of Tarkhels, it 
“was necessary to inform them of the operations proposed, lest they should 
“apprehend the invasion of their owa possessions; and although I delayed 
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«this to the latest possible moment, there was space sufficient to warn men 
« who had already prepared themeelves for fight, by sending their families 
“and cattle to other lands. Jn spite of the exercise of all my influence, and 
“although the murderers have blodd feuds with those who must be privy to 
“their escape, I have not been able to trace their footateps, and have little 
«hope of their apprehension. 

‘© Meanwhile, I am occupying the place with Lieutenant Nicholson and 
“my own force, and am preparing to erect a castle to prevent the return of 
“the fugitives. The deteution here of nearly the whole force will be neces- 
“sary for this purpose.” 

As a punishment for their rebellion, Major Abbott “ excluded the Simal- 
kand branch of the Tarkhel clan from the mountain Gandgarh, and built acastle 
in their village, to secure the peace of the mountain. This garrison, consisting 
of a company of Richpal Sing’s regiment and, about 70 or.80 matchlocks, on 
the outbreak of the Sikh rebellion in 1848, like most other troops in Haz&ra, 
declared for Chatar Sing, and Simalkand again became the scene of warlike 
operations. Chatar Sing marched from Hasan Abdal to relieve the garrison 
which had declared for him, and Magor Abbott was anxious to stop him. 

On the morning of the 1&th Cnatar Sing’s camp moved up to Ghazi 
upon the left bank of the Indus, to relieve Simalkand. 

Simalkand being situated at the foot of the mountains, with a gun road 
from the plains, it was not possible for 1,800 matchlocks (the whole avail- 
able force with Major Abbott, inclusive of the levies of the mountain) to 
prevent the relief of the fort by 6 regiments, with artillery and cavalry. 
But Major Abbott deemed it important that the evacuation should not be 
effected with impunity, and that no hope should be opened to Chatar Sing of 
ever ascending the mountain. 

Long before daybreak of the 18th, the Sikh army was busy in cooking 
food for the day’s work. At about 8 a.m. the force advanced in two columns, 
carrying 4 guns and 2 howitzers upon elephants. Being provided with 
excellent guides, and having a secret understanding with the villages of 
Kandi and Ambar Khana, the left column was enabled to avoid the fire of 
about 802 matchlocks posted upon a cliff above the gun road under Ambar 
Khana, Their right column, under Chatar Sing, advanced, without opposi- 
tion, at the back of the low hills, and took position apon the most coneider- 
able eminence southward of the castle. But, when they pushed forward 
their detachments, the fire became so hot and close that they were eventually 
driven back with loss. 

The left column, about 3,000 strong, with 2 howitzers, commenced the 
ascent of the undulations, upon the crest of which was a post of Major 
Abbott’s guarding a path leading to Srikot. Here there were only 200 
matchlocks to oppose them, but as the contest grew warm, about 400 
matchlockmen came upon Ambar Khana, the position avoided by the 
Sikhs to its assistance, and the hill was disputed from rock to rock and 
bush to bush, so that by 2 p. m. the Sikhs had won only the foot and easiest 
acclivity, and had still before them not only all the strong ground of the 
position itself, but the first undulation of the mountain’s base ; there they 
turned back, retreating, with much coolness, under the fire of Abbott's 
skirmishers. Could the reserve have been persuaded to charge sword in 
hand, the retreat might have been converted into a rout, but this Major 
Abbott found it impossible to induce them to attempt. 
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Meanwhile, the garrison had evacuated and fired the fort, and had 
joined the relieving army. Soon afterwards the powder magazine exploded, 
throwing down about 20 feet of the western wall, a beautiful sight, which 
caused a momentary pause in the skirmishing. 

The Sikh army marched back in good order ; being strong in cavalry and 
artillery, they were secure from molestation in ground so open. They con- 
sumed 15 of their dead, ina blazing thatch upon the field, and carried 
away, it is said, 60 dead bodies, and about 126 wounded. The reports, 
however, are various. ‘Two officers of consequence were amongst the slain. 

The whole affair was managed with skill and judgment, which proved 
Chatar Sing to be no contemptible soldier. The troops, if not very dash- 
ing, were cool and self-possessed, and were only once beaten back, when Ata 
Mahamad Khan and four of his people charged them sword in hand. 

Abbott’s matchlockmen behaved well, though not in the style of their 
fathers. The ground was not very strong, but they might, sometimes, 
have maintained their temporary posts longer owing to the large space to 
be covered with 1,800 matchlocks. 

The number killed on our side amounted, about to 9 or 10, and about the 
same number of wounded. The slaughter on both sides would have been 
greater bad the gallant offer of the Simalkandis to oppose the right column 
upon level ground been accepted. 

The Sikhs, it is said, were a good deal disheartened at the result of 
this affair, in which they lost as many men as they have rescued, and this 
upon ground of no strength, admitting of wheeled carriages. Their loss 
is attnbutable to their advancing in masses against individuals scattered 

_amongst the bushes. (4édot¢.) 

SINAWAR— 
A pass leading from the Yusafzai plain to the Binér district of Salarzai. The 
road starts from the village of Chargolai, and goes along a ravine-cut tract of 
Pirsai, at the foot of the hills, for 8 miles, then east, through the rocky defile 
of Khonadara, to the foot of the Ali Shér mountain, in 6 miles; and south- 
east, rdund its base, to the Waikhbanda hamlet. This is not an easy road, 
but it is practicable for laden cattle, and has plenty of water from springs. 
The road divides at the foot of the hill. ‘lhe path to the right is called Salar, 
and is only practicable for footmen; that to the left is called Sinawar, and 
is traversable for camels laden. Both roads join at Sarbanda, a small village 
at the top of the pass, and descend to Chorbanda, from whence the road goes 
down the bed of a ravine for 3 miles to Kui. (Bellew, Lockwood.) 

SINAWAR— , 
A hill in the Péshawar-district on the Binér range, and the boundary between 
that district and Péshawar. From this point a range runs out to the south 
called Paja, which divides the sub-division of Sidaim from that of Baizai. 
From the summit, a fine view can be obtained of the Salarzai division of 
Binér, part of the Tangai pass, and the villages of Ningargali, Nanser, Bam- 
pukhta, and Charai; the rest of that country being hidden by the Tursak 
spur. This range can be ascended either from Palodhér in the Siidtim side 
or Babazai on that of Lankhwar, and the ascent takes about four hours’ good 
walking. (Lockwood.) 

SINAZAI— 
A pass over the Hazarnao mountain into Swat. From Gandéri, in Hasht- 
nagar, the road goes to Totai by a ravine in 9 miles; then over the 
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Hazdrnao mountain, and down to Sinaizai 7 miles; thence there ia a road 
to Targhao, in the Otman Khbél district of Arang. 1t is the easiest and most 
frequented route between the above places. (Bellew.) 

SINGLI— . 
A small bamlet of Do Mar Kakars in the Rahi valley, a short distance from 
Ismailan. There is little cultivation from the Rahi stream; no supplies. 
(Daridson.) 

SINJAN— 
The name sometimes given to the upper portion of the Sawar stream, which, 
rising in the Bibar Tak Sham, runs south-west, joining the Beji stream and 
carrying down the drainage of the Kohi valley. (Davidson.) 

SIPAH— 
A section of the Afridis, which consists of the following sub-divisions :— 
1.—Abdabakar Khél... 800 fightingmen, who reside on the north side of Bara. 


2,—Hormaz Khél... 650 , i 
Se Tend! Kha. 60 i Fon the south side of Bara. 


ToTaL ... 1,510 








Tt is a small clan located in Bara between the Kamar Khél and Zakha 
Khel. In mid Bara they are separated from the Zakha Khél of Bazar by 
a long range of hills called Sarghar. There is a pass over this range at 
Mangal-bagh Kandao. The road goes from Ghaibi Khél to the Mairah defile, 
and on, through Bazar Valley, to Chira, and thence by Tangi to Jamriad. 
To the south of the Sipah are the Ali Khel (Orakzais), the Torghar range 
intervening. The winter quarters of the Sipaéh are the caves in Kajirai, 
in the vicinity of Gandao and Mehmani. The Sipah quota of the Khaibar 
Pass extends from the Bagiarai ravine to the Shagai bridge. 
The Sipah have the following fixed villages in Bara, viz. :-— 

Ghaibi Khél ... 150 houses 

Jawaki . 40), All on the north bank of the Bars 

Kara Khél ... 100 __,, river, and belonging to the different 

Saran Khel ... 250 __,, sections of Abibakar Khél. 

Malikgarhi ... 50 ,, 

Landi Khel .. 35 ,, ... On the south of Bara. 

Baghdad Khél 100 ,, All on south bank of Bara, and 

Abdal Khel ... 80 ,, { wiongng to sections of the Hormaz 

Drewandai ... 80 ,, Khél. 

The Sipah cultivate the soil and rear cattle and mules, and, with others, 
supply the Peshawar market with charcoal, wood for fuel. 

In winter they come down to the south-west of Péshawar on the left 
of the Bara river in the following villages: Spéroh, Alamgadar, Gandao, 
Momanai, Tandai at foot of Besai spur, and Dora. This tract from Besai 
south to Bara is called Dasht-is-kajurai. 

For an account of the agreement entered into by the Sipah, vide Kajurai. 
(Bellew.) 

SIPAH— 
A section of the Daolatzai Orakzais, who inhabit from the west of the 
entrance to the Bazoti valley, near Maral tower, north of the Samalzai 
valley. They are Shias and Gar in politics, but change to Sémal when 
convenient, 
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Cavagnari says that their sections correspond with their villages, and are 
as follow :—Palosai, Asghar, Hosai, Zabtr, Landaghar, Madai, Saimela, 
Gholamki, Totmela, Zabtr Ali, Kharkishta, Dangari, Daolat Misa, Shabgil, 
Zera, Ali Mardin. Plowden, however, divides them into (J) Mita Khan Khal 
with the following villages,—Palosai, Hosai, Landaghar, Toi Mela; (11) 
Lashkari villages, Toi Mela, Kharkishta, Madati ; (III) Salim, villages— 
Zera and Daolat Misa. A portion of the allowance for the Kohat pass, 
viz., Rs. 500, is now given to the Sipahs. They have not more than 300 
men ; but they are well armed, and they have the character of being the best 
marksmen amongst the tribes. They are armed with long rifles of Kohat 
manufacture, fitted with old English musket flint-locks. 

The Sip&hs are not affected by blockade, as the little they require can be 
got from elsewhere. Ali Yar, of the village of Alizai, is said to have con- 
. siderable influence with them. 

Their summer-seat is in Tira, at Aniposh, at foot of north slope of Landakai- 
sar. Each village of the lower Sipah valley has its settlements in Aniposh ; 
of each, some go up, some remain down, except Daolat Misa, who bodily 
go, leaving only a few hamsayahs behind. 

There would not be much difficulty in attacking the Sipah settlements 
from Marai. Captain Henderson, when Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, 
thought it could be done with levies only. They could also be attacked 
from Alizai. 

The roads leading into the Sipah country are—I1st, Torapkha, west of the 
Ublan, goes from Mizrab Shah’s Garhi, a path very difficult; 2nd, Adi 
Samuch, a path; 3rd, north from Nasrat Khel, Prangtang, an impracticable 
path ; 4th, from Do Bositang, practicable for camels; 5th, from Alizai, a 
road called Sardawar or Dableh a good road; 6th, Sarwe Khana, a path 
from Ustarzai; 7th, Zaki, a path; 8th, Torapkha, a path; 9th, Kiram, 
also from Marai, a path, but barely practicable; 10th, from Marai Zera 
Ghasha, a good road. 

In 1853, owing to the inability of the Bangash to hold the Kohat pass, 
Major Coke entered into an agreement with the Sipahs, among others, to 
assist in this duty. This agreement is as follows :— 

“We, the undersigned, Ahmad Shah, Zabita Khan, Morad Kban, Safdar 
* Ali Shah, Rastam Ali, Abdil Hasan, Haidar Ali, Shawali, Zain Khan, 
“ Jowahir Ali, Ahmad Sher, and Gholam, all maliks of the Sipah tribe on 
“the border of the Kohat district, being present on the Kotal, after con- 
“ versing with Captain Coke, Deputy Commissioner, and fully understand- 
‘ing what is required of us, do hereby enter into an engagement with the 
« British Government as follows :— 

“‘T.—The Bangash tribe having had a dispute with the Afridi of the 
“ Kohat Pass regarding boundaries, and having come into hostile collision 
“ with them on the Kotal, we, of the Sipah tribe, owing to ancient friend- 
“ship with the Bangashes, came, when solicited, to their assistance. At the 

“conclusion of the affair (on the Kotal), we made an agreement with the 
“‘ Bangashes according to the four subjoined stipulations :— 

“* 13¢,—That two men of our tribe should constantly remain as part of the 
“ garrison of the Bangash tower on the boundary. 

“ 2nd.—That in all maters connected with the Kotal, and its protection, 
“we shall invariably side with the Bangashes, and bring our whole force 
“to their assistance in case of need. 
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‘ 8rd.—That in the event of any loss of injury occurring on the Kotal, 
“we shall be responsible with the Bangashes in proportion to the quota of 
“ men furnished by us. 

« §¢h, That although we formerly gave verbal promises that 
“none of our tribe should commit theft, highway robbery, mur- 
«der, or other crimes within British territory, we now enter into this 
“ written engagement, that if any of our tribe be guilty of committing 
“crimes of the above nature within British bounds, we shall be collectively 
«responsible, and shall moreover restore plundered property, punishing 
“the murderer or thief besides, according to Afghan custom, by burning 
‘his residence and expelling him from his village; should the guilty 
party be captured in British territory, he may be dealt with as the British 
“ authorities deem fit; we shall make no intercession on his behalf. We 
“ have fully and voluntarily agreed to these four conditions. 

‘To ensure observance on our part of the above conditions, we fur- 
“ nish the security of Syads Hiisen Ali Shah and Mirza Ali Sh&h (of Marai, 
“ British Territory), and of Malik Alayar Khan of Alfzai British Territory, 
“ to this effect that if we fail to abide by the conditions herein made with 
“the Bangashes in presence of the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, the 
“ sureties here named shall be responsible, and will see reparation made. 

“The Bangashes have agreed to the sum of Rs. 5U0 per annum to 
“be paid to us from their share of the Kotal allowance in return for our 
“ present agreement in the presence of the Deputy Commissioner. 

“Tf any of our tribe commit an offence in the Koh&t pass, such as theft 
“or any other improper act, we undertake the responsibility of satisfying 
“ the demands of Government. Our share of Rs. 500, as abovementioned, 
“to be regularly paid to us as long asthe present Kohat pass arrangements 
“endure.” (Coke, Cavagnari, Plowden.) 

SIPAL BANDA— 
A village in Swat, on the west side of the Jawarai pass from Bonér. It 
contains, with Mingoda village, 700 houses. (Aleemoola.) 
R 


A village in the Dana sub-division, Haripir division of the Hazara district, 
4 miles below Changlagali. 

It has 290 houses 4 shops, and 14 mosques. The population amounts to 
1,338 souls. The inhabitants are composed of 595 Dhiinds, 260 Gajars, 
190 Brahmins, and 345 others. 

The water-supply is from springs in the ravines near the villages, and the 
water is good in quality, but not very plentiful. The produce consists of rice, 
Tndian corn, and supplies are procurable here in small quantities after due 
notice. The stock of the village embraces 10 horses, 1,175 cattle, 375 
sheep and goats, 6 donkeys, and 5 mules, The headmen are Shah Nawaz, 
Bahadar, &. (Wace.) 

SIRAN— 
A river of Hazara, which rises at the head of the Bogarmang glen, under 
the Sona peak of the main range, dividing Bogarmang from Alshi, and 
runs due south for 14 miles, when it is joined on its left bank by another 
branch of about the same length and size coming from the Khando Galt. 
Thence it continues for 14 miles to the junction on the right bank of the 
Konsh branch. This rises under the Bihishti peak, and gathering the 
drainage of the Chatar plain, runs first south-west under the name of Tandai, 
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to the junction of the Kathai road from Agrdor, when it turns south-east 
and changes its name to Batkas, and after a course of about 20 miles joing 
the Siran. Up to this point both branches have been confined between 
steep and rugged hills, but the river now enters the north-eastern bay: of the 
Pakli plain, and continues its southerly course for about 5 miles more, 
passing Shinkigri and Dodia], and it then turns west under the hills for 
5 miles towards Malikpar, whence it again bends to the south, receiving a 
considerable stream, the Sarodi, principally from the Gidarpar glen, on the 
right bank, and 4 mile below Bhair Kind, the Itchar on the left bank. 
Thence its direction is south-west for 5 miles to the confluence of the Dara 
stream from the Gali pass. It now again winds to the south, occasionally 
twisting {o the south-west for 20 miles to the confluence of a large tributary, 
the Manga, receiving besides in this distance the Pilakari and Jara rivulets 
on the left and the Gidar Kind from Bahingra. From the above point 
it continues its south-west course for 14 miles, when it is joined by its 
largest feeder, the Dorh, whence in 5 miles it joins the Indus by several 
mouths. This river which has thus a course of about 85 miles is fordable 
throughout its whole length. Its source is probably not under 8,000 feet in ele- 
vation, and at Shinkiari it is 3,268, so that in the first 30 miles, it falls not under 
4,732 feet, or 157 feet per mile. In the next 55 miles of its course, the fall 
is 2,071 feet, or about 38 feet per mile. There is not enough water in it to 
make it possible to float down timber from the forests of Bogarmang, but 
though it is called on incessantly throughout its course for irrigational pur- 
poses, it never entirely dries up. After rain it is sometimes not passable 
for hours. (Johnstone, Macgregor.) 
STIRI— 

A water-course on the Lagari border, Dera Ghazi Khan, formed by the 
meeting of the Bazdi and Kaldan, two perennial streams from the hills of 
their names, at a point about 12 miles in a direct line, west-north-west of 
Sakhi Sarwar, and a short distance north-east of Gagan Thal. 

They are both hill torrents ; their beds being covered with large rocks ; 
they are all but inaccessible. Shortly after their junction the Siri leaves the 
first ridges of hills which come down, ridge after ridge, from the high crests 
in which are Gagan Thal Ek Bhai, and runs through the Siri valley (g. v.): 
passing through this easterly, it enters the lower ridges of hills, which are of 
sandstone, usually low, measuring from bank to bank, trom 100 to 300 yards. 
Its banks along the valley and inside these last ridges, are in places dotted 
with patches of cultivation farmed by the Kaloi and Hiugwani Baloches. 
Its bed is very stony and rough throughout its course. The perennial stream 
which it brings down, after fertilising several small plots of cultivation, is 
lost in the sandy and stony bed at about 2 miles below the valley. 

The stream is about 2 to 3 yards wide and 9 inches or so deep: ita 
water being excellent in quality. 

The Siri joins the Mithawan close to where the latter debouches from 
the hills, and at about 5 miles from Sakhi Sarwar west-by-south. It is 
(as far as the valley) the favorite route from the Khetran country to Dera 
Ghazi Khan. (Davidson.) 

STRI— 
A valley on the Gh&zi border e# route from the Khetran country to the 
Dera Gh8zi Khan district, being situated about 103 miles from Sakhi1 
Sarwar. 
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The valley, which is here of a circular shape, measures in diameter about 
1} mile. It is stony and surrounded by hills; a small perennial 
water-course from which the valley is named, running through it weat to 
east, affording a supply of excellent water. The valley is scattered with 
small trees, with brushwood and reeds: after heavy rains it is entirely 
flooded by the drainage of the hills surrounding it. 

It contains a few acres of cultivation farmed by the Kalol section 
of the Hadiani Lagaris which produce good crops. In the east of the 
valley, on a low isolated rocky mound or hillock, are the ruins of an old 
fort, about 80 to 100 yards square, which was formerly held by the Kalois 
and contained several houses. This valley has been the scene of many 
fights between the Baloches and Sikhs, and between the various tribes of 
Baloches. 

A few encampments of Kalois are to be found in the neighbourhood. 
The high hills to the west are the residence of the Hadianis. They rise, 
ridge behind ridge, gradually up to the high range, in which are situated 
Gagan Thal, Ek Bhai, Shahidani, &c. 

Provisions are not obtainable in the valley, except a little live-stock 
and grain at harvest time; grass is scarce, and wood is procurable. The 
Mithawan runs about a mile north of the Siri here, and the Sebdi about 
the same distance south of it. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

SIRIA— 
A watering place in the Sori ravine on the Rajanpir frontier, where it 
enters the plains 12 miles from the outpost of Shekhwali, 14 miles from 
Kasmor. Good water is procured from wells dug in the bed of the river. 
This is a favourite resort of the Shambani Bigtis, who resort here in large 
numbers to graze their cattle. The camping ground is in the bed of the 
river, and is extensive ; grass is not very plentiful. (Davidson, Belt.) 

SIR KA GHASHA— 
A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, which leads from the plains in front 
of Chaodwan into the hills, and thence to the Babar Zam, or the Gajistin 
pass. It is impracticable for cattle. (Ifacgregor.) 

SKAKOT— 
A village in Sam Ranizai, Yaghistaén, 4 miles north of Shergarh, 24 miles 
north-west of Mardan, and 12 miles south of the Malakand pass into Swat. 
It is situated at the foot of a low spur, separated from the road by a preci- 
pitous ravine 30 to 50 feet deep, and is a considerable village containing 
1,500 houses. During the Ranizai complications of 1852, this village first 
gave in and promised to pay a fine, but afterwards repudiated it. Consequently, 
it was burnt, by a force under Sir Colin Campbell, notwithstanding the 
opposition of a force of Swatis. The following account of the action of 
Skakot is taken from Colonel Mackeson’s report :— 

“The enemy, whose numbers I should estimate at 5,000 Infantry and 
“200 Cavalry, held the strong ground in front of Skakot (where they 
“were protected from the fire of Artillery) very obstinately for an hour, and 
“were only displaced when the Goorkha and Guide Corps were sent against 
“them, and guns brought to a position from which a portion of the ravine 
Md could be enfiladed; at length they broke off, and parties of horse were 
“sent in each direction in pursuit. The enemey’s loss cannot be estimated 
“at less than 100 killed and left on the ground; our casualties amount to 
“about 30 killed and wounded. 
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“ After burning Skakot a detachment was taken on to Dargai near the 
centre of the valley, and that village was completely destroyed without 
“ further loss. The troops were out from before day until 5 p. u., the distance 
‘they had to march from and back to Shergarh being 10 or 12 miles,” 
(Lumsden, Campbell, Mackeson, Macgregor.) 

SMALAN— 
A village in the Kakar country, 30 miles from Thal, on the road to Kanda- 
har, situated in a valley running north and south between hills. It belonga 
to the Domar Kaikars, and consists of a number of small hamlets. It isa 
flourishing place. Its water is procured from springs, which are expended 
eventually in the cultivation of the village. (Macgregor.) 

SODHER— 
A village, in Yisafzai, Péshawar district, situated in the open plain, 
2 miles south of Yar Hisen. It has 100 houses, of which 30 belong to 
Gijars, and 20 to Khataks. It is supplied with water from three wells. 
The Balar ravine is distant about 1 mile north. It is properly Sebdher 
or “The three mounds.” The headman is Birbandin. (Lumsden, 
Hastings.) 

SODI KHEL— 
Vide Ahmadzai Vaziris. 

SOHAK— 
A watering-place on the Rajanpir border, about 9 or 10 miles north-west of the 
Dilbar post in the (Nathil branch of the) Zangi pass, near where the 
Shakalani water-course joins the Nathil. 

The ravine here is broad and open, with low banks. ‘Water is usually 

found io 3 or 4 wells a few feet from the surface. (Davidson.) 

SOHAKI TOBA— 
A small narrow plateau in the Khetran hills on the Sohaki hill, used asa 
halting place for kafilas, en route from Rakni to the Derajat, being the 
second halting place from the first named. It is only fit for a very small 
camp, and the water-supply is precarious. (Davidson.) 

SOHAK KHAN THUL— : 
A village of the Chakranis Bozdars, the chief men of which are Isa Kban 
Sohak Khan, and Sona Khan. It is situated in the Phtgla, a small 
valley divided from the Drabli by a low hill. Sohak Thil is a wretched 
mud enclosure, little more than a cattle shed, and contains but few families., 
Its water-supply is a small tank fed from the Saora (Sanghar) when over- 
flowing, or by rain-water; should it dry, the hamlet has to get its water 
from the Sanghar. (Davidson.) 

SOHBAN— 
A wide high sandy beach at the mouth of the Sohban nala, which joins the 
Indus opposite Makhad. The Saghri Rais of Makhad has a cattle esta- 
blishment here. There are huts for the herdsmen, and thorn enclosures 
for the cattle, shaded by bher trees. The cattle graze on the Sohban “ rakh” 
or preserve, which extends up the Sobhan nala to the plain along which 
the road runs from Chashma to Makhad. (foss.) 

SOHNI KA LOUT— 
A small water-course in the Rajanpir district, rising in the hills about 6 
miles west of Sabzilkot. It is a very insignificant stream, some 10 yards 
from bank to bank; and runs into the Chuk after entering the plains. Its 
water is good. (Davidsou.) 
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KAR— 
sas large village of Nitkanis, situated 4 miles south-east of Mangrota, in 
Sangarh division of Dera Ghazi, 84 miles south-by west Mahoi, 33 miles 
north-east Taosa, 2 miles west-by south Baigiilani. South of it, and within 
a short distance, runs a branch of the Sanghar, and between it and Mangrota 
another branch, not much under a mile in width. 

The town is not walled: its houses are built of mud. It contains 2 
towers, 1 at the south-west angle of the city; 1 at corner of a large 
mud-built enclosure of Mahamad Bakhsh north of the town. 

Its water-supply is from wells, and is good. 

It is in the centre of a large tract of cultivation, producing chiefly 
autumn crops, watered by the Sanghar branches north and south of the 
village. No made roads lead to or from the village, but the country on all 
sides is practicable for all arms. ( Davidson.) 

SONDA or SONAM— 
A pass leading into tke Bana district, 2 miles north of the Urmili, and 
about 6 miles west of Daraka. It is a fine open pass, much frequented by 
thieves, and is a capital road for stolen cattle, Water is plentiful, and 6 
miles up is the large Bobai village ot Alaf Shah, the vicinity of which is 
richly cultivated, and which can turn out about 100 men. No thefts can 
take place without the connivance of these villagers. (Norman.) 

SON MOL KOT— 
A village, in the Rakni valley, Khetran hills, situated 2 miles south of 
Moma Kot, and north of Rakni, on the left bank of the Rakni stream, 
which is here perennial, and at the foot of a low spur jutting out from 
the higher hills west of it. (Davidson.) . 

SORA— 
A pass on the Tank border, Dera Ishmail, situated between the Bag Sora and 
Khashk Kankara pass, west of the outpost of Milazai, which is responsible 
for it. It is formed by the drainage of the Batani ‘ bands,’ to which place a 
good road, by which cattle can be taken up, goes. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

SORI (DRISHAK)— 
A ravine and pass on the Rajanpir, leading from the Sham plain to the 
Derajat between Tozioi and Sabzilkot, and formerly much used as a pasa 
by raiders. It bas, however, been used, more to drive off a few head of 
cattle by way of theft, than for any raid on an extensive scale; the Pitok 
pass being a more favourite one for operations on an extended scale. 

The Sori is, however, an important ravine and pass, being a direct route to 
the Sham plain. It is watched by the Sabzilkot post, situated about 4 
miles, from where it enters the plains. 

The Sori rises in the Gokard hill, situated on the east of the Sham plain, 
and almost due east of its exit to the plains. It is joined at Garkan 
watering place, some 7 miles from its source, by the Shadeni, Biallali and 
Tholag. At first it is very winding, running between somewhat high and 
steep hills, and cut up with big rocks and boulders. The hills on its side some- 
times on one, sometimes on the other, are often very precipitous, high 
and inaccessible, except by very round-about paths. There are several 
watering places in its course, at not one of which, however, is water 
fit for human use. The chief ones commencing from its source, are 
Gokard, Garkan, Arthain, 8 miles from Garkan, where it is joined by the 
Shyho, running from Zama Zard (watershéd between it and Chachar nala) ; 
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at 4 miles Garmaf, tepid but brackish springs; at 2 miles Shekh-ka-Sirha ; 
at 2 miles Khanbut ; at 8 miles Thal (water fit to drink, but rarely found) : 
Chirgird at 2 miles. 

Issuing from the hills into the plains it floods the country, sometimes 
stopping traffic for a day of two between Sabzilkot and Tozani, thence it 
flows south-west towards the country between Margai and Asni, where it 
is known as the Gora Nari. Its water is worse than useless for agricultural 
purposes. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

SORI-KA-KAHIR— 
A watering place in the Jabari ravine on the Rajanpir border, about 
9 miles north-west of Bandtwala. Water is procured from a well. 
(Davidson.) 

SORI (KOSA)— 
A watercourse on the Dera Gh4zi frontier, rising in the low ranges of the 
Bhaga hills, at a point about 25 miles west of Batil in the hill known as Jango. 
It is at first very stony and rough, running between very difficult and 
jagged hills. It runs generally east, and its course, though winding, does not 
take any direct turns right and left. It enters the plains about 9 miles west- 
by-north of Batil, where it is shortly after lost in the plains. 

Water is found in it in many places, but it is brackish, except in two 
places, one at the juncture of the Gorok (a small watercourse which joins 
the Sori from the south at a point 17 miles due west of Batil), and the 
second one at a spot about } mile from the mouth of the pass, at both of 
which places there are small wells and pools. 

Numerous footpaths lead from the Sori bed, north and south to the 
Laghari and Bozdar country; all, however, are very difficult. The Sori, 
though practicable for led camels, is never used as a route for traffic owing 
to the stones and boulders in it. 

The hill in which the Sori rises is considered the boundary between the 
Kosas and Bozdérs. When swollen with rain-water, it irrigates 2 small 
“ Kachis” or plots of cultivation on its left bank, situated a few hundred 
yards east of where it is joined by the Godrdk watercourse. (Davidson, 
Uacgregor.) 

SORI KOMB— 
A ravine on the Rajanpir frontier, draining into the Sori, 5 miles below 
Kharbit, and running north to sonth. There is a pool of good water in it 
near its junction with the Sorj, but it does not remain long after rain. 
(Davidson, Macgregor.) 

sorRI KOSHTA— 
A watering place on the Jacobabad frontier, in the bed of a ravine formed by 
the junction of the Gandai and Zarani ravines, 10 miles south-west Gandti, 
18 miles north-east Gorandri. The water here is good, and there are many 
small trees about which afford fuel. There is also grass in the vicinity at 
some seasons of the year. The place is called aftera Bagti robber Sori, who 
‘met his death here. (Macgregor) 

SORI (LOND)— 
A watercourse on the Dera Ghizi frontier formed at Sori-ki-Marki, 
some 30 miles west of Narptr outpost, by the meeting of the Joghani, 
Surouh, and Bel Bhiter hill torrents. 

Where these three meet there is an abundance of water brought down by 
the Jaghani, which, however, is here absorbed. 
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From Sori Marki for some 7 or 8 miles the Sor is dry; pools and wells 
only being found here and there, varying according to the season. 

At about 7 miles from the Sorl Mark! is the watering-place, spring, and 
campiog ground of Koranji. [From this point the Sanghar can easily be 
gained, a march of a few hours. | 

Passing Koranji the Sori suddenly narrows, its channel for some miles 
being too confined to admit of horsemen passing only in sinyle file (this 
is known as the Sori Dand, but beyond its confined channel it presente no 
difficulties). Shortly after the channel widens out, the Sori takes two or 
three abrupt turns; this part is known as Chot, and on the north bank 
is the CLot Kachi cultivated by Jalalani Bozdars. 

Passing through this valley the Sori crosses the Shahid Kind Kachi, a 
valley extending some hundred yards to the south, and a few yards tu the 
north. Itis the boundary of the Bozdara and Kasr&ois, all east being 
Kasrani property. 

Leaving Shahid Kand, the Sori cuts through the Baga range, by a very 
difficult defile known as the Pir Zinda about 2 miles long, and all but 
impracticable. Shortly after issuing from this defile, the Sort passes through 
the Kashari Sand Kachi cultivated by Kasranis. From Kasharani Sand to 
where the Sori debouches from the hills, about 9 miles west of Narpdr, it 
contains no running water, nor are there any wells except at Kaki Ki, the 
spot where it leaves the hills. 

Debouching from the hills the Sori opens out to an enormous sandy 
expanse, and a few miles north of Nurpir divides into several branches, 
which are lost in the cultivation around Nirpdr, Kandikot and Laud. 

From Sori-ki-Marki, the Sori may be said to have a sandy bed; it has 
large boulders here and there, but nothing sufficient to form a serious 
obstacle. 

From near Koranji to the Kashari Kachi, a perennial stream of water 
runs through its channel, which is there absorbed. The supply of water is 
good between Karanji and Shahid Kind, beyond which it is unfit for drink- 
ing purposes. 

The Sori was formerly used by the Bozdars on their plundering expedi- 
a. numerous roads lead right and left of it to the Bozdar country over 
ow hills. 

The two best known roads which cross the Sori nearly at right angles, 
running about parallel with the frontier road, are the Rah nilag and Rah 
Thok, with both of which the guides of the hills are conversant. (David- 
son, Macgregor.) 

SORT (MAZARI)— 

A ravine of the Rajanpir frontier rising in the Mir-Dost-Ka-Zard hill in 
the Bigti hills, to the west of the Sham plain. It has two branches, the 
Triman and Bambal, the first of which must be regarded as the main source, 
carries the drainage of the Sham into the plains near Shekhwali. It is usually 
dry, but contains several watering-places. Its bottom is sandy, the hills 
through which it runs after leaving the Sham are in places very stiff and 
difficult, with deep pits and fissures, but, as a rule, they are easily accessible 
to infantry and light mountain-guns. Its breadth varies from 50 or 60 
to 250 yards ; its course is winding and tortuous; after heavy rains it brings 
down a large volume of water, which floods the country south-west and 
west of Shekhwali, where the Mazaris cultivate. 
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The Sor running through the Sham is joined by the following principal 
branches: Gajra, Thola, Andravar, Kajiri, Bijar da Rod, Jatrn (g. v.). 

The chief watering places are Abband, Kimreli, Mindakand, Kabadranj 
Haran or Howrun, Jagardh, Jongo (or Jago-da-Thyla), Chiranji and 
Sirja. 

The low hills through which the Sori runs are in many places the re- 
sort of Mazdri herdsmen, since the new relations established between the 
Mazaris and Bigtis. Formerly the Sori was used as one of the favourite 
exits of the Maris and Bigtis in their raiding expeditions to the Derajat, but 
for some 5 or 6 years, very few cases of cattle-lifting even have occurred here. 
A portion of the ravine forms the boundary of the Maris and Biugtis, that 
portion of the country lying east of Mindakind and Kimreli being 
Mazari land, that west of it, Biigti. (Davidson, Paget, Macgregor.) 

SOR THAL— 
A watercourse on the Rajanpir frontier, rising in a low watershed of this 
name, between the Baghari and Chacbar ravines, and running between low 
hills, joins the latter a few miles before it enters the plains. It contains 
no springs or wells, but near its source are generally a few pools of 
fair water. (Davidson.) 

SORU— 
A valley in the Bagti hills which drains from the Chandarani spur of 
the Barbo} range to the south-west towards Machra, Tasi and Loti. The 
valley is about 6 miles long and averages about 4 to 4 mile in breadth. It is 
separated from the Marao plain (distant about 2 miles as the crow flies) 
by a very high and precipitous range. There is another pass into the 
Marao plain, viz., the Rai pass, practicable for cavalry. The right of the 
valley near Machra is bounded by very high and steep hills called Chan- 
darani, The vall® y is intersected throughout by a ravine rising as above. 
(Paget.) 

SPAI DARA— 
A pass leading from the Hashtnagar district of the Péshawar valley to 
the Ctman Khel country. The road starts from Tangi, and leads over a 
plain but ravine-cut country for 8 miles; then into Rang Mena in 
4 miles; to Naswar in 4 miles; to Ziarat Yisaf Baba in 8 miles; 
and to the bank of the Swat river in 8 miles, between and over low hills all 
the way. From Ziarat Yisaf Baba the road leads along the right bank 
through the Spat Dara, 7 miles, where there is a ferry for crossing 
the river by swing ropes; and then it goes into Targao, 9 miles, and 
to the base of the Kohi-Mohr mountain, 12 miles. This road is not 
much used even by men of the country on account of its only being 
practicable for footmen, and destitute of shelter and supplies. (Bed/ew.) 

SPARIKA— 
A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Gidr and 
Kuram passes, west of the Lini outpost. 

A road through this pass, by which cattle can be taken up, only goes 
behind the first range of hills and then branches to the nght and left. 
(Carr, Macgregor.) 

SPASTA— 
A district of Yaghistan, at the head of the Deraband river, yet divided 
from the Shirani country and the Zhobe valley by a range of hills. Jt is an 
undulating plain, covered with wild olive. It is high, cold and barren, and 
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is inhabited in summer by the Marhels, a pastoral tribe, who move in 
winter into the Dérajat. Vide Marhels. (Elphinstone, Macgregor.) 
SPINA— 

A village in Chaontra, Kohat district, situated in an upland valley in 
the steep limestone range of Spina, north of Chaontra. It belongs to the 
Akor, branch of Mandan Barake, and consists of scattered groups of huts 
round the edges of circular basins, among low hills. These basins are like 
dried up lakes, and their hollows are al] cultivated. Mulberry, wild fig, 
bher, wild olive, ‘ghurgharrah,’ and ‘ phula’ abound, and of these the wild 
olive and ‘ phula’ are fine trees. There used to be a marsh at Spina like 
that at Daad Edal Khel, but it is now dry and under cultivation. Spina ie 
approached from the north, from the Shahbazgarh valley, by a pass called 
the Khizi Augashi. This pass is easy at the foot of Spina, but gets 
gradually rough and steep, and near the crest the path is narrow, uneven 
and over slippery rocks. Mules ascend it well, but camels only if unladen 
and accustomed to hills. 

A road in the valley above this crest comes in from Babsdar Sam on 
which is another pass. It is 24 miles to Spina, from where the Spina road 
branches south from the road from Sanda to the Kin-i-Gal aela. The 
descent is by a short but very steep pass called the Angashi Sir between 
sloping rocks of sandstone. The roadway is very rough and broken 
and obstructed by large rocks, round which the path winds, with 
several small slippery drops from ledge to ledge. This pass is not practi- 
cable for camels, and would be trying for a mule with either a heavy or 
awkwardly large load, as it is but a widish cleft in a steep wall of sharp- 
ridged sandstone. The Kuni-Gai cleft is in the same range further west. 
From the foot of the pass the road to Tabi Khwa is easy for any animal. 
(Ross.) 

SPINA TANGI— 
A pass on the Band fronticr north of the Kiram. It is a large open 
pass, and roads practicable for cattle lead from Takhoba in it to Gimati and 
also to the Barganati. The Hati Khel occupy land from this pase to the 
Barganatii. This pass is occasionally used for raiding, as no one 1s responsi- 
ble for it. (Aacgregor.) 

SPINAWAR— 
A village in Vaziri country, 22 miles north-west of Bani, on 
the left bank of the Keti river. Water is abundant here, and the 
camping ground is good and easily protected. A portion of General 
laa force halted here during the Kabal Khel Vaziri campaign. 
(James. 

SPIN KA GASHA— 
A pass on the Tank border, Dera Ishmail, situated between the Ghoraisi 
and Tank Zam passes, north-west of the Tank Zam post. It joins the 
Kaorah pass behind the range of hills. Cattle can be taken up it, 
(Carr, Macgregor.) 

SPINKAHK— 
A village in the Ishmail Khel sub-division of the Khatak division, 
Peshawar district, 14 miles south-east of Peshawar, on the road to 
Charat. It has 80 houses, is walled, and has extensive fields of lalmi culti- 
vation and a spring of good water. The inhabitants are singularly 
independent in their manners. To the north-west of the village is a low 
hill called Spin Khak, 1,640 feet in elevation. (Lumsden). 
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SPINKHANAI— 
A village of 42 houses in Yiisafzai, Péshawar district, situated in the open 
country, 2 miles north-west of Nawakala. Its lands are badly supplied with 
water from 19 wells. A dry sandy ravine runs past the north side from 
Shiva, and towards Shekhjina. (Lumsden.) 

SPIRGAI— 
A village in the Gharebi Dara, Hasan Khel Afridi country, 16 miles south- 
east of Fort Mackeson, containing 30 houses, and watered from a tank and 
one well. (James.) 

SPIRKAI— 
See Ahmadzai Vaziris. 

SPIRSANG— 
A village in the Khalil division, 13 miles north-west of Péshawar, in front of 
the debouchment of the Tartara route. It is a flourishing village, but its in- 
habitants are in close league with the Mulagori tribe of the Tartara mountains, 
an understanding generally existing between the two in regard to the cut- 
ting of grass and fuel in the hills. There isa police station near Spirsang 
subordinate to the Mathra thana, which, to a certain extent serves asa 
watch-post in the direction of the Tartara pass, much used by caravans 
to avoid the Khaiber. (Macgregor.) 

SPODARA— 
A village in Otman Khel country, 12 miles from Nawa Dand. It can 
turn out 70 fighting-men. (Turner.) 

SRIKOT— 
A tract of the Hazara district, consisting of the northern portion of the 
Gandgarh range. It contains only 3 willages: Srikot, Kandi, Ambarkhana. 
The elevation at the top is about 3,600, and the western base of the hill here 
nearly touches the Indus. The climate of Srikot is cool, but the other 
2 villages are very hot. According to the settlement of 1868-69, the 
cultivated area is 2,214 acres; waste or uncultivated 13,646; Total area 
15,860. The proprietors are Mishwanis, a remarkable tribe; by descent 
Syads, they are not originally proprietors, but being a fighting race, whose 
swords were to be bought by land or money, they sided alternately with 
Otmanzais and Tarkhelis. They are of fine physique and brave and truth- 
ful, and were resolute opponents of the Sikhs in Hazara. They are good 
cultivators, but the population is very dense. The principal crops are 
wheat, barley, maize, bajra and kangri. The tribe possesses 1,392 kine 
and 4,431 sheep and goats, and the population is 3,354 souls, giving 171 
head to 100 souls. The tribe has been uniformly well disposed towards 
our government. Their country is strong and rugged, and lies in an exposed 
corner of our border. (Wace.) 

SRIKOT— 
A village in the Gandgarh sub-division of the Haripar division of Hazara. 
It has 595 houses, 9 shops, and 12 mosques. The population amounts to 
1,932 souls. The village consists more of a collection of hamlets scattered 
about, than one large village. The inhabitants are composed of 1,325 
Mashwanis, 124 Gijars, and 483 others. The water-supply is from springs 
in the vicinity, and is excellent in quality, but all but two dry. up in 
hot weather. The produce consists of Indian corn, wheat, barley, 
&c. and supplies are procurable here in small quantities after due notice. 
The stock of the village embraces 4 horses, 948 cattle, 1,738 sheep and goats, 
10 donkeys, and 4 mules. The headmen are Syad Ahmad, Abdul Jabar. 
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In the time of the Sikhs, a force was sent against Srikot, but there was 
not much fighting, aud the Mashwénis fled and the Sikh leader then built 
two forts close to the village. One of these has fallen to ruin; the other is 
now used as a police post. (Wace.) 

SUBHANI— 
A watering place within Bigti limits ex route from Dera Bibrak to 
Kahan, about 10 miles from Kala Kéhi, 28 miles from Dera Bibrak, and 
10 miles from Barboj. The country here is open and the water good. 
(Hittu Ram.) 

SOBUJOUNA— 
See Khw&zozais and Sibujnai. 

SOCH GALI— 
A pass in Swat over a south spur of the west watershed of the Swat river, 
on the right bank. The length of the pass is about 12 miles, the firat 8 
of which, from the east side, is a pretty good road; the next 3 miles are 
very difficult; and the remaining 6, being the descent on the west, are not 6o 
difficult, though they would be to ascend. Two and a half miles from the 
crest on the north side is a shrine, with a rivulet running past it, shaded 
by fine wild olive trees. (Davidson, Raverty.) 

soDUM— 
The usual name for the valley of the Mokam Rad, in Yasafzai, Peshawar 
district, inhabited by the Daolatzai section of Yisafzai. The chief villages are 
Chirgolai and Rustam. This little district is surrounded on three sides by 
mountains, and is a good deal cut up by ravines. It is, however, exceeding- 
ly well cultivated. 

Macnabb calle this valley “a haven for adulterers,” because the Khins 
were in the habit of receiving Rs. 40 from each man running away with 
a woman from Biner, giving him asylum in returo. The Salarzai com- 
plications of 1868 arose from this practice. 

In January 1872 Ajab Khan, the chief of the Siidhiim valley, quitted 
British territory with all his family, and took up his residence with the 
Salarzai Bunerwals. This action only derived importance from the fact 
of his being a man of great influence, who had formerly done service to the 
Government, for which he had received ‘jagirs’ and allowances. The cause 
of his flight was the murder of his nephew in his village under circum- 
stances which rendered it probable that the crime was committed with his 
knowledge and connivance and anticipating prosecution, he fled to foreign 
territory. An investigation of the case, however, was made, and no proof 
whatever being found against him, he has lately been induced to return 
to his village, although as a punishment for his conduct the income of his 
service ‘jagirs’ which had accrued during his absence has been confiscated. 
(Bellew, Macnabb.) 

SUDAN KHEL— 
See Ahmadzai Vaziris. 

SOFED BINI— 
A hill in the Mohmand hills, above Goshta, in the valley of the Kabal 
river. (Bfasson.) 

SUFED DHERI— 
A village in the Khalil division of the Peshawar district. It has 665 houses, 
the population amounts to 2,369 souls, composed of PathSns, in 2 sections, 
Mica KhelandY ar Khan Khel. 
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The produce consists of wheat, barley, maki, cotton, and supplies are 
procurable here in quantities after due notice. The stock of the villave 
embraces 4 horses, 207 cattle, 342 sheep and goats, and 299 others. The 
headmen are Hisen, Sarbiland, &c. (Hastings.) 

SOFED SANG— 
A village in the Khalil division of Péshawar, 8 miles north-west of Pésha- 
war, containing 201 houses. (Lumsden.) 

SOFED KOH— 
Spurs from the Kala Roh range of the Dera Ghazi frontier, which run 
north and south, and which seem from the plain to be continuous, but which 
are cut by the drainage of the Sanghar, Liini and Drig rivers, at Saonhra 
and Gand by the two former respectively. The nearer ranges on the 
frontier are often termed Safed Koh, or Sawet Roh, or Baga Koh, in 
distinction to the more distant ones called Siah Koh or Kala Roh. 
(Macgregor) 

sti— 
A post of the Sind Horse on the Jacobabad frontier, 25 miles north-west of 
Kasmor. It has the usual open lines peculiar to this border for 120 cavalry 
and 150 infantry, but at present its garrison is only 80 sabres. It was estab- 
lished by Sir Henry Green in 1866 as a check to the raids of the Shambanis. 
The water here is geod and plentiful. The site, however, is the most desolate 
that can be imagined, and produces nothing, supplies of all kinds coming 
from Kasmor and Toj. The site is badly chosen, being in a basin surrounded 
by sand hills with no look out anywhere. It does not command any road, 
though there are numerous paths in the vicinity. Its lateral communications 
are very bad, leading over heavy, difficult sand-hills. It seems to be at least 
6 to 8 miles too far forward, or 10 miles too much to the rear. A post placed 
further forward at Hyran would command three main roads over the Zn, or 
if it was put further back and divided into two posts, one being in rear of 
Ga and the other in rear of Sai, while the Kasmor post was placed more 
to the east, it would be more useful. (Macgregor.) 

SOLEM!I KHEL— 
A once powerful section of the Manzai branch of the Ali, Mahstd Vaziris, 
but since the death of Manzi Khan, who led the attack on Tank in 1860, 
their power has declined. The chief village is Manzi Khan-Ke-Kot, which 
was visited and destroyed by Sir N. Chamberlain’s force in 1860, but has 
since been rebuilt. 

The following are the villages of the Sulemi Khel section with the num- 
ber of fighting-men they can turn out :— 

1. Gajgi Khel bs w 50 Men. . 
2. Khaesadin Kpel es ... 200 Men, the residence of Umar 


Khan, eldest son of Jhangi 
Khan, and chief of the clan. 


3. Nir Khel ssa ... 100 Men. 

4. Minial Khel Sad » 100 Ditto. 

5. Agzar Khel ss ... 150 Ditto. 

6. Shekh Isa Khel i .- 100 Ditto. 

7. Badar—or Bahadar Khel .. 160 Ditto. (Norman.) 
SOLESA 


A pass leading from the plain of Yiisafzai to Salarzai Baner. The road 
starts from the village of Chargolai and goes by Pirsai through the Khona 
Dara, to the foot of the Alisher hill, in 14 miles; then it leads up the 
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Salesar spur to Sarbdnda, at its top, 5 miles; and then down to Waikh- 
banda, 3 miles. It is a steep mountain path, only used by footmen. From 
Waikhbanda the road winds along deep ravines to Kil, in 4 miles, 
(Bel/ew.) 

SULTAN KHEL— | wtase 
A large Niazi village in the Isa Khel division of the Band district, situated 
on the eastern foot of the Maidan hill, containing 400 houses, 8 Hindi 
shops. Moderate supplies of grain, and large ones of cattle, sheep, goats, 
&c., are procurable. Upwards of 300 camels are owned by the villagers, 
who breed them largely. All water has to be obtained from the Mita stream, 
distant about 5 miles. The village is 14 miles from Isa Khel, to which 
there is a roac fit for field artillery. (Norman.) 

SCLTANZAI— 
A village the Orakzai country, situated on the southern side of the Lower Tira 
Valley. It belongs to Mahamad Usman Khin, a Jagirdar of the Péshawar 
district, and chieftain of Lower Tira. Captain Tucker, who is the only Euro- 
pean who has visited it, says: “It is a lovely spot with every attraction for 
an Englishman, easy of access, full of game, a superb climate, and 
luxuriating in fruits and flowers. There is a beautiful gorge behind the 
fort at the entrance to which the chief has built a village and placed a 
colony of some 10 families of Mani Ehel as laborers.” (Sucker.) 

SCNI KHEL— | 
A village in the Zargun Khel valley, Gali Afridi hills, 11 miles north 
of Kohat, 3 miles west of the road, at 8 miles from Kohat. It has one 
tank, and can turn out 40 fighting-men. On the 25th March 1869,a party 
of 20 men from this village had the impertinence to rescue a female prisoner 
who was being taken to Kohat by the police. All the members and pro- 
perty of this village and Zargiin Khel then in British territory being at 
once seized, they agreed to the punishment imposed, viz., a fine of 2U per 
cent., and the burning of a tower and two houses. (Cavugnart.) 

SU RA— 
A village in Chamla valley, south side, 2 miles from Koga, and close to 
Agarai. The valley is here 4 miles wide. 

SURAJ KHEL— 
A village in the Kohat district, about 74 miles above the village of 
Kamar. Including those on both banks of the Loighar, and those 
scattered over the low hills. Jt has 100 houses. It has 8 wells with Per- 
sian wheels. The people are called Suraj Khel, being descended from a ‘ fakir’ 
called Suraj, whose shrine is famous among the Baraks. It is a small 
building, like a mosque, across the Loighar on its right bank, and marked 
by two palms, and some jhal and tamarisk trees. It was this fakir who gave 
the names of Uzshdah (the long) and Land (the short or little) to 
two of the clans of the Baraks. ‘The shrine is in great repute among the 
Khataks, Niazis of Isakhel, Banachis and Vaziris, and is attended by people 
of the Derajat also. 

It is ? of a mile from Tati of the Nasratis. The Loighar, 2 miles 
above Suraj Khel, has water in it always. It rises in the Loeghar range 
near Chan Khel, of the Manzais. Its valley is the great highway to 
eastern Chaontra from the Vaziri Thal, Land Kamar and the Nasrati 
territory, and is also the route for reaching the Chichali pass below the 
Angashi crest. (Ross.) 
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SURANI— 
An old division of the Bana district, which contained the villages of Daad 
Shah, Manda Khel, Valadin Khel, Haibak and Misakhf. The fighting- 
men amounted to 3,000, and the revenue to Rs. 25,000. (Agha Abbas.) 
SCRBAT— 
A village in Dir on the road between Miankala and Dir. (Sapper.) 
SORATI KILI— 
A village in Land Kamar, Bani district, 7 miles south-west of Karak, 
and between the Zingana and Nari nalas, from the latter of which it is 3 
mile distant. It has 45 houses and 1 shop, and is quite open, the houses 
being scattered about in various directions. The court-yards are enclosed by 
thorns. The houses are low, have rough stone and mud walls, and are 
heavily thatched. Water comes from a tank, and when that dries, from wells 
dug in the bed of the Nari nala. The people are of the Pir Khel and 
Bidha Khel sections of the Ghari Khel clan of Land Baraks, (ZRose.) 
SURDAGH— 
A pass in the Kohat district, called also Trakhai Malgin between Bahadar 
Khel and Latamar. 

The road over this pass is now made practicable for field artillery, 
and it is an easy pass generally speaking. In 1852, an order was issued 
prohibiting English travellers from going through this pass without the 
permission of the Deputy Commissioner, Bani: this was afterwards can- 
celled; but now no one is allowed to go through it without an escort 
of 2 sowars, as the road is very open to the attack of the Vaziris. There 
are a number of badly placed towers at different points in this pass held 
by Khataks, which are not of the slightest use. 

On the morning of 30th December 1851, a detachment of Colonel 
Sobhan Khan’s regiment, consisting of 1 jemadar, 1 havildar and 30 men 
were returning from the Sirdak village to Bahadur Khel, after having 
escorted Lieutenant Pollock through the pass, and had proceeded about 2 
miles into the gorge of the hills, when they were attacked by a party of 
nearly 200 Vaziris. The assault made on them was sudden, and from the 
nature of the ground, they were unable to see the enemy until the onset 
commenced. Jemadar Sharafdin,,with a sowar of Shah Baz Khans, was 
riding in the rear. The men when attacked fired and drove the Vaziris off, 
following them along the road to their front. In the meantime, some of 
the enemy coming down from the hills in rear of the party struck the 
jemadar on the head with a stone; he fell stunned from his horse, and 
before he could be assisted, was surrounded and killed. The detachment 
recovered his horse and body, and held their ground till the villagers of 
Sardak hearing the firing came to their assistance, when the Vaziris retired. 

The Vaziris lost 5 men killed; the head of 1 was brought away 
by the villagers; the other 4 were carried away by the Vaziris, but of 
their death there is no doubt, as also that many others were wounded. The 
Joss on the side of the detachment was 1 jemadar killed, 1 sepoy wounded. 
The villagers of Sirdak received a reward of Rs. 200 for their conduct 
on this occasion. (Pollock, Macgregor.) 

STRDAGH— 
A village situated at the southern or Banfi end of the Sardagh pass, the main 
thoroughfare between the Kohat and Bani districts, about 4 mile to the 
south of the main frontier road, distant 34 miles from the Latamr outpost. 
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The village contains 93 houses, scattered about in the usual Khatak 
style, and is divided into two hamlets, separated by a road which runs from 
the pass to the hamlet of Uridni; the eastern portion is the larger, and 
contains 53 houses, inhabited by the Kami Khél section of the Barak 
Khataks. Its headmen are Sher-dil and Azghar. The western portion is 
inhabited by the Kharmi Khél section, also Baraks, and contains 40 
houses ; the headmen are Mazodin and Azat. In neither of these hamlets 
are there any shops, the people being purely agriculturalists. 

Water is only obtained from small wells dug in the sandy nalas of 
the pass ; the women of the village are employed in scooping these holes 
and in driving the donkeys laden with waterskins to and from the 
village. 

The neighbouring country is not fertile, though in the immediate vicinity 
of the village, on the right bank of the Kashai nala, some 120 acres 
have been put under cultivation ; as the fields, however, are solely dependent 
on rain, the crops are not always luxuriant. 

In January 1852, the inhabitants behaved very well in affording assistance 
to a party of troops which had just escorted Lieutenant Pollock through the 
pass to Bahadur Khél, when attacked by a body of Vaziris, on the return 
journey; for their conduct on this occasion, Rs. 200 were distributed 
amongst the most forward of those who offered help. (Norman, Macgregor.) 

SORDAGH KA BUORJ— 
A small circular tower, situated on a knoll, about 40 feet above the road, 
and within 10 yards of it, at the southern end of the Sardagh pass. 

The tower is 33 feet in circumference, and 15 in height, loopholed, 
and built of stone and mad. The garrison consists of 4 Kohat police, 
who obtain their supplies from the neighbouring village of Surdagh ; it is 
one of three, built by Khoja Mahamad Khan, for the protection of travellers 
between Bani and Kohat. Water is found by scooping small holes in 
the sandy bed of the nala, just below the tower. (Norman, Macgregor.) 

SURGUL— 
A village in the Kohat district, situated 7 miles south-west of Kohat. It 
has a population of 711 souls, of which 229 are men and 190 are women. 
It has 151 houses. It was founded by Yar Mahamad and Mahamad Sher 
Awains, who came from the Jhelam district and settled here. It has 3 wells 
and tanks; water for irrigation is obtained from the Toi. Its revenue is 
Rs. 1,000. It can turn out fifty men. (Plowden.) 

SURKHAWI— 
The proper name for the Ambéla pass, which sce. 

STURKHDHERI— 
A village in YUsafzai, Peshawar district. situated in the open country, about 
10 miles east of Mardan Fort. It is an offshoot of Shlmaila and has 136 
houses. The water-supply is from 3 wells, close to it. The headman is 
Barhanildin. Opposite to it there is a pass through the Karamar range 
connecting Ako Khel with Sidim. (Lumsden, Hastings.) 

SORKHDERI— 
A village in Sidam, Yasafzai, Pashawar district, about 2 miles to the south 
of Chargolai 4 mile north of the Doda hill. It 1s situated in the open 
country. Its sections are Balar Khel, Banr Khel, Bao Khel, who have 25 
houses each. The lands are irrigated from 20 wells, and the water-supply is 
from the same. (Lumsden, Hastings.) 
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SURANI— 
An old division of the Bani district, which contained the villages of Datd 
Shah, Manda Khel, Valadin Khel, Haibak and Misakhf. The fighting- 
men amounted to 3,000, and the revenue to Rs, 25,000. (4gka Abédaz.) 
SCRBAT— 
A village in Dir on the road between Miankala and Dir. (Sapyer.) 
SORATI KILI— 
A village in Land Kamar, Bani district, 7 miles south-west of Karak, 
and between the Zingana and Nari nalas, from the latter of which it is 3 
mile distant. It has 45 houses and 1 shop, and is quite open, the houses 
being scattered about in various directions. The court-yards are enclosed by 
thorns. The houses are low, have rough stone and mud walls, and are 
heavily thatched. Water comes from a tank, and when that dries, from wells 
dug in the bed of the Nari nala. The people are of the Pir Khel and 
Badha Khel sections of the Ghari Khel clan of Land Baraks. (Zoss.) 
SURDAGH— 
A pass in the Kohat district, called also Trakhai Malgin between Bahadar 
Khel and Latamar. 

The road over this pass is now made practicable for field artillery, 
and it is an easy pass generally speaking. In 1852, an order was issued 
prohibiting English travellers from going through this pass without the 
permission of the Deputy Commissioner, Bani: this was afterwards can- 
celled; but now no one is allowed to go through it without an escort 
of 2 sowars, as the road is very open to the attack of the Vaziris. There 
are a number of badly placed towers at different points in this pass held 
by Khataks, which are not of the slightest use. 

On the morning of 30th December 1851, a detachment of Colonel 
Sobhan Khian’s regiment, consisting of 1 jemadar, 1 havildar and 30 men 
were returning from the Sirdak village to Bahadur Khel, after having 
escorted Lieutenant Pollock through the pass, and had proceeded about 2 
miles into the gorge of the hills, when they were attacked by a party of 
nearly 200 Vaziris. The assault made on them was sudden, and from the 
nature of the ground, they were unable to see the enemy until the onset 
commenced. Jemadar Sharafdin,,with a sowar of Shah Baz Khans, was 
riding in the rear. The men when attacked fired and drove the Vaziris off, 
following them along the road to their front. In the meantime, some of 
the enemy coming down from the hills in rear of the party struck the 
jemadar on the head with a stone; he fell stunned from his horse, and 
before he could be assisted, was surrounded and killed. The detachment 
recovered his horse and body, and held their ground till the villagers of 
Sardak hearing the firing came to their assistance, when the Vaziris retired. 

The Vaziris lost 5 men killed; the head of 1 was brought away 
by the villagers; the other 4 were carried away by the Vaziris, but of 
their death there is no doubt, as also that many others were wounded. The 
Joss on the side of the detachment was 1 jemadar killed, 1 sepoy wounded. 
The villagers of Stirdak received a reward of Rs. 200 for their conduct 
on this aceasion. (Pollock, Macgregor.) 

STRDAGH— 
A village situated at the southern or Banti end of the Siirdagh pass, the main 
thoroughfare between the Kohat and Bani districts, about 4 mile to the 
south of the main frontier road, distant 34 miles from the Latamr outpost. 
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The village contains 93 houses, scattered about in the usual Khatak 
style, and is divided into two hamlets, separated by a road which runs from 
the pass to the hamlet of Oriani; the eastern portion is the larger, and 
contains 53 houses, inhabited by the Kami Khél section of the Barak 
Khataks. Its headmen are Sher-dil and Azghar. The western portion is 
inhabited by the Kharmi Khél section, also Baraks, and contains 40 
houses ; the headmen are Mazodin and Azat. In neither of these hamlets 
are there any shops, the people being purely agriculturalists. 

Water is only obtained from small wells dug in the sandy nalas of 
the pass ; the women of the village are employed in scooping these holes 
and in driving the donkeys laden with waterskins to and from the 
village. 

The neighbouring country is not fertile, though in the immediate vicinity 
of the village, on the right bank of the Kashai nala, some 120 acres 
have been put under cultivation ; as the fields, however, are solely dependent 
on rain, the crops are not always luxuriant. 

In January 1852, the inhabitants behaved very well in affording assistance 
to a party of troops which had just escorted Lieutenant Pollock through the 
pass to Bahadur Khél, when attacked by a body of Vaziris, on the return 
journey; for their conduct on this occasion, Rs. 200 were distributed 
amongst the most forward of those who offered help. (Norman, Macgregor.) 

SORDAGH KA BURJ— 
A small circular tower, situated on a knoll, about 40 feet above the road, 
and within 10 yards of it, at the southern end of the Sirdagh pass. 

The tower is 33 feet in circumference, and 15 in height, loopholed, 
and built of stone and mud. The garrison consists of 4 Kohat police, 
who obtain their supplies from the neighbouring village of Surdagh; it is 
one of three, built by Khoja Mahamad Khan, for the protection of travellers 
between Bani and Kohat. Water is found by scooping small holes in 
the sandy bed of the nala, just below the tower. (Norman, Macgregor.) 

SURGUL— 
A village in the Kohat district, situated 7 miles south-west of Kohat. It 
has a population of 711 souls, of which 229 are men and 190 are women. 
It has 151 houses. It was founded by Yar Mahamad and Mahamad Sher 
Awans, who came from the Jhelam district and settled here. It has 3 wells 
and tanks; water for irrigation is obtained from the Toi. Ite revenue is 
Ks. 1,000. It can turn out fifty men. (Plowden.) 

SURKHAWI— 
The proper name for the Ambéla pass, which see. 

SCRKHDHERI— 
A village in Yisafzai, Péshawar district, situated in the open country, about 
10 miles east of Mardin Fort. It is an offshoot of Shlmaila and has 136 
houses. The water-supply is from 3 wells, close to it. The headman is 
Barhanildin. Opposite to it there is a pass through the Karamar range 
connecting Ako Khel with Sidim. (Lumsden, Hastings.) 

SORKHDERI— 
A village in Sidam, Yasafzai, Péshawar district, about 2 miles to the south 
of Chargolai 4 mile north of the Doda hill. It 1s situated in the open 
country. Its sections are Balar Khel, Banr Khel, Bao Khel, who have 25 
houses each. The lands are irrigated from 20 wells, and the water-supply is 
from the same. (Lumsden, Hastings.) 
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SURK HI— 
A village in the Jawaki Afridi country, 12 miles east of Kohat. It has 
20 wells, and can turn out 240 fighting-men. (Hdwardes.) 

SOROH oz SURONK—Lat. 70:10:10. Long. 30:21:25 Elev. 7,637, 
A high peak on the Kala Roh range, inhabited by Sihani Bozdars, who 
graze their cattle on its slopes east and west. 

Its west slopes are dotted with fine trees : ‘kahq,’ ‘ phula,’ ‘ shihani.’ 

In winter it is entirely deserted, owing to the intense cold, snow falling 
here, usually half a dozen times during the winter, though it never lies, 
except in ravines, for more than a day or two. 

It is approached from Vidor as follows :— 

1. Sema. 

2. Gurank, 12 kos. ie place in the Vidor ; bed of the Vidor very 


Ascent to the higher range commences here: it 
is extremely difficult for footmen; horses if taken 

8. Surob, 10 kos. would have: to be led, and that with the utmost 

difficulty. 

[This route was the one taken by a large band of Bozdars, of upwards of 
800 men proceeding ona plundering expedition to the Khetran country 
some years ago: of this large number—all horsemen, not a single man took 
his horse, all being left in charge of a few men at the foot of Suroh, 
east. | 

From Suroh Manjwel-ka-Sham is reached in some 6 or 7 hours, but it is 
practicable for horsemen in less than that, the descent being easy, compared 
with the ascent from the east. 

The approach to this hill from the plains, which would appear the easiest, is 
from Mangrota, up the Sanghar pass as far as Kahir Kachi, hence up the 
Khali Gali affluent (which see) and by which it is accessible for mules and 
very lightly laden bullocks, &c. Pir Bakhsh Bozdar says that Bel Batr, a 
piece of ground on its summit, is quite level and is occasionally cultivated. 
About a mile down the east side, there is aspring of good water, and further 
down on the south-west there isa larger spring. This hill might prove 
suitable for a sanitarium for Ghazi and Dera, Miltan, &c., as the climate 
is no doubt excellent, and not much likelihood of political complications. 
(Davidson, Pir Bakhsh, Macgregor.) 

SURAZAI— 
A village in Miranzai, Kohat district, 20 miles Hanga, 16 miles Thal, 
situated on rising ground near the hills on the south of the valley. 
It is an offshoot of the village of Nariab. Water is here 50 feet from 
the surface. It has 1&4 houses, 308 adult males, partly Bangash, partly 
Saruzai. There are 8 Kandis, Khar Khel, Ali Sher Khél, Suruzas, and Kha 
Khél, Bada Khel Bangash. This is aan ill-conditioned village; they be- 
haved badly on several occasions of raids by Tiris in 1853, and are always 
impertinent. 

Major Coke wished the fort, which was afterwards built at Gandidor, to 
have been erected here, because the ground here is open all round, and 
the valley wider, and the villages of Kai, Nariab, Torawari, and Darsamand 
close to it. The water-supply, however, is limited, being drawn from four 
wells, the depth of which is as deep as 58 feet, but the water is good. 
(Coke, Macgregor.) 
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sosAL— fe fae 
A pass in Haz&ra over the main range, which divides the Pakli from the 


Agror drainage. Itis 12 miles from M4nsera and 6 miles from Oghi. The 
range here dips very low, and forma the best entry into the Agror valley. A 
capital road was made over it by General Wilde’s force in 1868, and this was 
afterwards improved by the 23rd Pioneers; it is practicable for guna if driven 
with care. The pass is very completely commanded on both sides. It takes 
its name from the village of Sisal, which is to the east of the range, 
1 mile above Khaki. (MMacgregor.) 


SWABI— 
A village in the Otmann&ma division of Ydsafzai, Péshawar district, 


situated 1 mile south of Manéri. The Badrai ravine runs west of the 
village about 700 yards, but is generally dry. It is about } mile from the 
north-west foot of Panjpir. Its sections are Karm Khel, Nazr Khél, 
Fayzal Khél, Muazam Khél, Kasim Khel, Indyat Khel, Kinaan Khel, and 
there are 167 houses of Pathans and 135 of others, 6 shops, and 10 mosques. 
The headman is Sher Mahamad. There is a police post here in a 
small enclosure on an eminence 35 yards square and 20 feet high, and it 
contains two good rooms for travellers and stabling for horses, and a well. 
This village could formerly turn out 80 fighting-men. The garrison of 
the enclosure is 16 foot and 2 horse-police. (Hastings, Macgregor.) 
SWABI— 

A village in the Badnak division of the Hazara district. 

It has 341 houses, 2 shops, and 7 mosques. The population amounts 
to 1,580 souls; the inbabitants are composed of 241 Tanawale, 103 Syads, 
380 Abdal, and 850 others. The water-supply is from wells in the village 
and the Siran river, and the water is good and plentiful. The produce 
consists of sugarcane, vegetables, cotton, bajra, &c., and supplies are procurable 
here in small quantities after due notice. The stock of the village embraces 
7 horses, 656 cattle, 152 flocks of sheep and goats, 3 camels, 3 donkeys, 1 
mule. The headmen are Shikarila Shah, Daoran Shah, &c. (Wace.) 

SWAE GHWAGH— 
A halting place in the Vaziri country, in the bed of a stream, about 8 
miles from Wanebh, on the Vaziri road to Ghazni. Broadfoot says the 
stream is said to flow to the Bangash country, but this is impossible. 
( Broadfoot.) 

SWAHN KHAN-KA-BURJ— 
A tower on the Bant frontier, situated where a large nala runs off from 
the Ghlosan to the Ktram. It is garrisoned by men from Bazid Khel. 
( Macgregor.) 

SWANAj— 
A hill above Tiri, 4,785 feet in elevation. Hindis go up it to worship 
on it; it is a somewhat rugged hill with water. There are some 
bushes on it. It is accessible from the village of Isa Khel Khimart. 
(Macgregor.) 

SW AT— 


A district of Yaghistan, which comprises the valley of the Swat river 
from Charorai in about latitude 35°26’ to the junction of the Swat river 
with that of Panjkora. Above Charorai is the Kohistén of Swat, in- 
habited by a different race. On the north and south the crest of the bound- 
ing ridges are the boundaries. 
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The length of this district is about 70 miles, and the breadth varies 
very much, according as the mountains run down close to the river ; 
but it is probably, on an average, not under 4 miles. In some places 
it is 10 miles broad, and in others only a few hundred yards. 

Swat is divided into, lst, Ranizai from the junction of the river to 
Aladand; 22d, Kiiz, or Lower Swat, which extends from Aladand to the 
village of Charbagh; and 87d, Bar, or Upper Swat, extending from 
Charbagh to Charorai. 

Lumsden describes another division of the lands in Swat:—The por- 
tion which was allotted to the Afghans at the time of the conquest was 
termed “ Daftar,” and that given to Milas, Syads, and the foreign con- 
federate clans who joined in the conquest was called “ Tsirai,” by which 
names these lands are still known. And it was also divided at the same 
time into two other nominal parts, w7z., that portion lying between the right 
bank and the mountains towards the north and west was given the name 
of ‘ Landa,” in Pashti signifying moist, from enjoying a greater portion of 
water than the other,—for where the river separates into several branches 
is part of this moist tract; hence the name,—and to the land lying 
between the left bank and mountains on the south and east was called 
“Wuchab,” or “dry.” The bounds of the “Landa” half of the valley 
was fixed to’be from Barangolai, the boundary village of Lower Swat, 
nearly facing Taitakan on the opposite bank of the river, to Landa, the 
last village to the north just opposite Pia, and extending in length about 
60 miles. The “ Wuchah”’ portion extended from the village of Titakan, 
in Lower Swat, to Pia, the boundary village of Upper Swat, a distance 
of 63 miles. The width of both these divisions was from the respective 
bank of the river to the mountains on either side. 

Swat is again divided among the two branches of the Akozai Yisafzais, 
who are again sub-divided into two smaller ones. The “ Wuchah” was 
given to the Baizai division, and the “ Landa” to the Khwazozai division. 
These two divisions branch out into several clans, or Khéls, who again 
occupy separate portions of the valley. Thus, from Titakan to Thana 
are the Ranizais, who also hold some country to the south of the Malakand 
range. Then come the Khan Khéls, Misa Khéls, Aba Khéls, Babizais, 
Matirizais, Azi Khéls, and Zinki Khéls. On the right bank of the 
river the Khw4z6zai sections come in the following order coming from 
the north:—Shamizais Sibijnai, Ashazai, Naikbi Khel, Shamazais, and 
Adinzais. A standard-bearer of the Akhins gave the following estimate 
of fighting-men of the Swat clans to Captain Lockwood, of the Guides: 
—Mtsa Khel 240, Aba Khel 800, Matarizai 130, Azi Khél 400, Zinki 
Khel 600, Shamizai 160, Naikbi Khél 600—total 2,930. 

The district of Swat consists of one long main valley, which is 
intersected by ravines and glens bringing down the drainage of the bounding 
ranges, This valley is intersected by the river, which, however, does not 
run through the centre, but changes from one side to the other,—the 
side opposite to where it hugs the mountains always consisting of a space 
of level. These level plains on the banks of the river are cultivated, as 
are the hill-sides, as far as is practicable, and above is a pine-clad range. 

Raverty also describes the lie of the Swat valley; on descending 
from the Mora pass, and issuing from the narrow valley in which 
Nalbandah lies, towards Thana the Swat valley appears to lie almost’ 
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east and west. It then makes a bend in a north-easterly direction 
as far as the pass of Shameli; and from thence to Pia the direction is 
almost due north; and beyond Pia again, up to the source of the Swat river 
at the Jalgah, it diverges slightly more in an easterly direction. It 
will therefore be seen that the Swat valley is divided, as it were, into 
three natural divisions; and where the three turns above mentioned 
commence the valley is gradually narrowed by the mountains on cach 
side converging together, and then opens out again by their receding. 
The river intersects the valley throughout, with occasional considerable 
bendings; but in most maps it is incorrectly shown,—indeed almost 
wholly so as regards the country beyond the Mora pass. The mistake is 
that the valley is made to run almost in a straight line north-east and 
south-west; and from them it would appear that a person standing at 
the highest part of the valley could see down straight through it, which is 
far from being the case. The range which bounds Swat on the north 
is the Laram, dividing it from the Panjkora valleys; on the south it 
has the Ilam range, dividing it from Banér, Ghorband, and valleys draining 
to the Indus. These throw their spurs inwards to the river which 
thus receives their drainage. In some places the river leaves spaces of 
comparative level, but, as a rule, there is a considerable slope to the 
river. 

The principal tributary glens of Swat are, on tbe south, the same as 
the sections of the Baizai; and on the north, Ochina, Shamizai, Naikbi 
Khél, Galoch, Tal Dardial, Amiai and Lalka. 

The only river of any size is that from which the district takes its name, 
but numerous torrents join it on either bank. These are, however, of no 
importance whatever. 

The only canals are those for irrigation purposes. 

There are no lakes in Swat. 

The climate of Swit, though differing from that of the Yisafzai plain, 
is described as resembling that of Binér in most points. The hot weather 
sets in later than on the open plain, but it is more oppressive and con- 
tinuous, owing to the mountains around preventing the free circulation of 
the winds. The frequent storms that burst over these hills do not cool 
the air, but, on the contrary, produce a hot, steamy atmosphere in the 
valleys below. 

Swat is unhealthy in summer, for, owing to the extensive surface 
there under cultivation of rice, malaria is exhaled in great abundance. 
This circumstance has given the country an unenviable notoriety for its 
peculiar and obstinate endemic intermittent and remittent fevers, which 
affect. all ages alike. The malaria, it appears, is of universal distribution 
throughout the valley, and very poisonous in its effects. It has impressed 
its mark on the people, who, in their general physical condition, are more 
or less fever-stricken and unhealthy. 

_ In Swat, shut in as it is, by lofty snow-clad mountains, the winter 
is & milder season than on the open plain; for the air is less dis- 
turbed by winds, and the frosts are also less severe. Snow does not 
always fall on the lower levels. At intervals of three or foun years 
the valleys everywhere receive a coating of snow; but it seldom remains 
longer than a week or ten days. On the whole, the winter in these 
valleys is a less severe season than in the plain country; but it is more pro- 
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longed, and the atmosphere is much more humid, and persistently so, than 
on the open plain. 


There are no camels to be found in Swat; but there are horses, mules 
asses, bullocks, oxen, cows, and buffaloes ; oxen, mules, and asses are the beasta 
of burden. There are also dogs, cats, rats, mice, pigeons, and fowls,— 
which latter are bred in great numbers. There are no sheep of the dumbah, 
or fat-tail, species,—only the common description of that animal; but there 
are goats of a superior kind. The rivers also contain fish, which, however, 
do not appear to be used for food. 

The feathered game consist of water-fowl in great numbers, partridges, 
both gray ard black, and quail. 

There is no waste land to shelter game in Lower Swat, except in the hille 
on either side, where game abounds but in Upper Swat, and in the Kohistan 
further north, the case is different. 

The only wild animals in Lower Swat are jackals and foxes, which are 
not numerous. 

The chief reptiles and insects are snakes, scorpions, sand-flies, bugs, mos- 
quitos, and fleas, which are more numerous than the flies of Peshawar. The 
brarrah is a species of worm or insect, a sort of wood-louse, something in 
the shape of a bug, but larger, generally infesting mosques and houses 
where there are old mats lying about; the place bitten by them becomes 
red and inflamed. 


The population of the Swat valley consists almost entirely of Baizai and 
Khwazozai Akozais. Bellew says these could turn out 10,000 fighting-men 
between them. 

The total population of the Swat valley, taking the three districts 
together, is estimated at about 96,000 souls. The bulk of the population 
are husbandmen, who live on the produce of their cattle and fields, and 
whose domestic wants are supplied by a minority of merchants, petty traders, 
mechanics, and artizans. 

It is interesting to note the following from Raverty :— 

“The Pathan tribes generally have a great respect for the last resting- 
*€ places of their own dead at least; but the Swatis seem to feel little com- 
‘‘ punction or respect on this head. The strip of land lying between the 
villages and the rise of the mountains is set apart for the cultivation of 
‘wheat and barley, and in tbat land also their burying-grounds are 
“situated. After a few years they allow these fields to lie fallow for some 
“ time, and plough up all the burying-grounds, and in future bury the dead 
“in the fallow land. This may be consequent on the small quantity of 
“land available for purposes of agriculture ; but still it appears a very hor- 
“ rible custom. 

“ When fighting amongst each other, the Pathans of these parts never 
« interfere with or injure the helots of each other; nor do they injure their 
« women, or children, or their guests, or strangers within their gates; and 
“ such might serve as an example to nations laying claim to a high state of 
*¢ civilization. 

The people of Swat are said sometimes to observe the same custom as 
practised by the Afridis, viz., that of selling, or rather bartering, their 
wives,—sometimes for money and sometimes for cattle or other property 
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they may require or desire. But as they live to a considerable extent under 
the influence of their wives this isimprobable. The women in this valley 
enjoy more liberty, and rule the men toa far greater degree than is known 
amongst other Pathans, who are so very particular in this respect. 

The Pathans of Swat, like others of their countrymen, are very hospi- 
table. When strangers enter a village, and it be the residence of a chief, 
he entertains the whole party ; but if there be no great man resident in the 
place, each stranger of the party is taken by some villager to his house, and 
is entertained as his guest. 

As respects the physical constitution of the people of Swat, the men, 
for Pathans, are weakly, thin, and apparently feeble; whilst the women, on 
the other hand, are strong, stout and buxom. 

The Pathans of this part are dark in color, short in stature, or rather of 
middle size, generally thin, and, if stout, they have usually large puffy 
stomachs and buttocks like fat Hindts. 

The females of Swat are not veiled. When they meet a man advancing 
along a road, they look down modestly and pass on; but the younger women 
generally turn their backs, and come to a stand-still, until the man has passed 
by. They are, however, very plain, but still look like Pathans. But the 
men bear little resemblance to that race in form and feature, for they are 
dark in complexion and emaciated in appearance,—indeed, they appear 
more like the Gijars of the plains. 

In the morning the Swatis breakfast on a dish (called “aogrrah” in 
Pashtii,) which is made by boiling rice to a dry state, and then mixing butter- 
milk with it, until it assumes the consistence of porridge. It is eaten with 
aspoon. In the middle of the day they make their dinner off unleavened 
bread and greens sprinkled with a little salt, but use no clarified butter. 

In the evening they again take “aogrrah” for supper. Clarified or other 
butter and meat they do not eat, unless a guest or a stranger should drop 
in, and then only a mouthful; and generally only “‘aogrrah,” dry bread, 
and greens without butter can be expected at the board of the humbler 
villagers. This may account for their weakly-looking appearance. 

The houses of Swat generally consist of walls, built of mud; 
on the top of this a few rafters are laid, and dry grass spread over 
them ; and over this a layer of plaster is laid of the same materials as the 
walls. They rarely last more than a few years; but this is of little con- 
sequence when they have to vacate them about once every three or four years. 

The houses of the Hinds are built of stone in a substantial manner ; but 
those of the Pathains are all alike. From Aladand to Charbagh, on the 
“Wucbah” side of the valley, and from Chak-Dara to Bandi, on the 
“ Landwab,” which places face each other; the villages are small and very 
close together; while lower down the valley towards the south-west, and 
higher up towards the north-east, the villages are larger, and at a greater 
distance apart,—often from 2 to 3 miles. 


The Swat valley is highly cultivated and densely populated throughout 
its extent along the course of its river; whilst each glen and gorge has 
its hamlets or collections of shepherds’ huts. The general surface of the 
ground is rough and stony, and there is a considerable slope from the 
foot cf the hills to the bed of the river. Owing to this slope of the 
surface, the fields are laid out in strips of terraces one above the other, 
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the boundary walls being formed of the stones collected from the surface. 
By this arrangement the soil is cleared of stones and made level to retain 
the water led on to it for irrigation. 

Cultivation is general throughout the valley. The chief crops are rice 
and wheat, lucerne, peas and beans; but sugarcane, barley, Indian corn, 
cotton, and tobacco are also cultivated. Generally all the cultivation is 
irrigated, water being plentiful, and easily led off in canals and cuttings 
both from the river and the numerous hill streams flowing to it; and, 
in order to facilitate its retention in the soil, the land is laid out, as above 
mentioned, in terraced fields that extend from near the river’s bed to the 
foot of the hills. 

Along the course of the river the valley is crowded with villages, hidden 
amongst groves of stately trees, and surrounded on all sides by an un- 
broken stretch of cultivation. 

In Lower Swat rice is extensively cultivated; whilst in Upper Swat 
wheat, barley, and bajra are the chief grains. As regards temperature 
and excellence of climate, picturesque beauty, fruits and game, Upper 
Swat, from Manglor to Charorai, is by far the best. The Kohistén beyond 
is much the same. The whole of the upper portion of the valley is 
intersected at right angles by the most picturesque little vales of abaqut 
half a mile or less inextent. Each has its own clear stream running through 
towards the main river; and their banks on either side are shaded with 
fine trees, many of which bear the finest fruit, and beneath which, here 
and there, there are fragments of rock where one may sit down. The 
hills on both sides, up to the very summits, are clothed with forests of 
pine, whose tops yield a most fragrant smell. Dust is never seen. 

The Swatis of Lower Swat sow all the available land near the river 
with rice, and that nearer the hills with jowar, cotton, tobacco, melons, 
and the like. The higher ground, still nearer the hills, they have appro- 
priated to their villages and burying-grounds; and numbers of villages, 
for this reason, have been built close to the hills. However, where the 
river, in its windings, encroaches more on one side than the other,—that 
is to say, when the river approaches the hillson the right, or “ Landwah,” 
side of the valley,—the left, or “‘ Wuchah,” side is more open and expansive ; 
and here the villages will be found lower down towards the centre of the 
valley. These villages lying lower down have, from the windings of the 
river, and the different branches into which it separates, as already stated, 
streams of water running through them,—very often, indeed, more than 
is wanted. 

The patches of Jand about the lower ranges, if fit, they also bring under 
cultivation; and where they cannot bring their bullocks to work the 

lough, this is is done by hand. In fact, there is scarcely a square yard 
of tillable land neglected in the whole of Swat; for all the valley is 
capable of cultivation if there are no stony places, or sandy tracts, or the 
like, to prevent it. 


There are few or no trees in the lower parts of the Swat valley, save in 
the smaller valleys running at right angles to it. Here and there one 
or two may be seen in fields near the banks, under which the peasants 
rest themselves and take their food in the hottest part of the day. It 
is in the mountains, on the sides of the valley, that trees are numerous. The 
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mountains on either side, as seen from the broadest part of the valley 
constituting Lower Swat, are of different degrees of elevation. The first 
or lower ranges are of no great height and of gentle ascent; aud the 
second are rather more abrupt; and on these there are comparatively few 
trees, but much grass. The third or higher rauges appear like a wall; 
and that to the north is densely covered with pine forests, which are seen 
overtopping all, ; 

Firewood is scarce in the lower parts of the valley, and the dry dung 
of animals is used instead ; but in those smaller valleys at right angles to, 
and opening out into that of, Swat there are woods and thickets enough. 

There are no shrubs or wild trees, such as is called jungle in India, in 
any part of Lower Swat, save in these smaller valleys and in the higher 
ranges. 

The hills on either side are well stocked with forest trees. On the 
southern range they are principally pines, but on the northern are magni- 
ficent forests of the deodar cedar. 

In the valley itself the trees commonly met with are the plane, poplar 
and willow, the mulberry, sirrus, sissoo, bukain, acacia, olive, and jujube ; 
and in the higher parts of the valley are also found the walnut, diospyrus, 
or amluk, &c. Swat is famous for its timber, rice, and honey, all of which 
are exported to Péshawar in exchange for salt and cotton fabrics, &c. 

The lower ranges of Swit destitute of trees, are covered with a beauti- 
ful velvet-like turf. The next, or highest, ranges on either side are covered 
with forests, which may be seen from the lower part of the valley every 
here and there overtopping the lower hills. These forests chiefly consist 
of the “ chalghozah,” a pine, and the wild olive. The plane flourishes 
also. The trees are generally of large growth, and bear marks of great 
antiquity. In fact, there are planes on the banks of the main river and its 
tributaries, about the mosques, in the fields, and in the villages,— 
indeed, in all directions, save the lower part of the valley, where they are 
few. The husbandman’s home, from morning till night, when working in 
the fields, is the plane tree, under which, in the cool shade, he rests himeelf, 
arti where his family bring him his food. The other trees are the willow, 
the “ bakayarra” (melia sempervirens), and the Palma Christi. 

The principal fruits consist of grapes, green, and not very sweet; figs, 
dark in colour and small in size; apples, of large size, and fine flavour and 
colour; the tangu, a fruit in shape like an apple, but in flavour like a pear; 
the mamusai, a species of pear, a winter fruit; the amluk (a species of 
diospyrus), also a winter fruit, but not produced in any quantity; the 
danbareh, another winter fruit; the chalghozah or pine-nut, in immense 
quantities; the sunjit or makhrurrnai, a species of elauguis, but growing 
generally near burying-grounds along with the wild olive; peaches in great 
quantities ; mulberries; and pomegranates. 

The pine is chiefly used for the purpose of fuel, and pine-slip torches are 
generally used in place of lamps or candles; but shop-keepers and students 
who have to read at night burn oil. There is a primitive description of 
lantern in Swat, something on the plan of English ones, although, of 
course, not copied from them. It consist# of a wooden frame covered with 
buffalo bladder, or the skin of the purdah, or membraneous covering, of the 
stomach of animals, stretched over it whilst damp, with a place for oil in 
the centre. 
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The principal articles imported into Swat are salt,—which Khataks bring 
there from the Salt Range for sale-—and a few articles of British manufac- 
ture, consisting of cotton goods generally, such as calicoes, twills, and 
muslins, together with little coarse blue cotton cloth, the manufacture of 
Péshawar, and copper, and brass cooking utensils, but only in very small 
quantities; for the people are so constantly at feud with each other that 
they have often to abandon house and property at a moment’s warning, 
and therefore, to prevent the loss of such expensive articles, they generally 
content themselves with earthen vessels. 

The exports are more considerable, and consist of rice, clarified bufter, 
‘urud’ (phaseolus mungo), wheat, barley (in great quantities to all the 
districts round about), walnuts and amluk, honey and wax, turpentine and 
charas, scarfs woven from the wool or fur called ‘pashm’ (varying in price 
from 1 to 6 rupees each, the manufacture of Upper Swat, often the 
work of Kashmiris who have settled permanently in the country; 
but these articles are not to be compared with those brought from 
Kashkar). 

The ‘shalakai’ of Kashkar is that worn by the Hindus of Kandahar as 
their peculiar distinguishing mark; but at Péshawar Mahamadans and 
Hindis wear them without distinction. Bullock and buffalo hides are also 
exported, but chiefly to Bajawar. Buffalos are few in the latter district ; 
and, although numerous in Swat, they are not so much 60 as to enable the 
Swatis to send them for sale to Péshawar. 

There is no trade in wool, as sheep are few, as well as goats; and the 
pashm or wool, such as they have, is required for home consumption. 

Mr. Beckett in his Memorandum says the exports from Swat to 
British territory are rice in large quantities, fruits, honey, glue, and timber, 
and the imports are salt, cotton goods, indigo, spices, sugar. The people 
of Swat are quite independent of the British districts for the necessaries of 
life, but they dread a blockade on account of the loss their trade would 
incur. A sudden seizure of their property might be made any day in the 
city of Péshawar or in Lind Khwar to a large amount. 


The best road from Yisafzai to Swat is over the Malakand pass, and 
the next best is by the Mora pass, which is a shorter cut than the Mala- 
kand, but the ascent is much steeper. There is also another by Shahkot, 
which is still more dfficult. 

In the valley there are roads tolerably well defined, which lead from 
village to village on both sides of the river, which during the cold season 
is fordable almost everywhere, but during the hot weather it is not so; if 18 
then crossed by the natives in rafts of inflated skins. During the latter 
season they can flood the whole valley, which is thereby splendidly irrt- 
gated, and is a luxuriant sheet of rice cultivation; but the noxious exhala- 
tions caused thereby make the whole country extremely unhealthy, and 
consequently for operations in this valley the cold weather is the season 1 
which they should be carried on. 

Guides are always procurable in this valley to almost every corner of 
adjacent districts, as the family feuds existing in nearly every village have 
caused the fugitives to seek shelter in British territory, and these men are 
only too glad to revenge themselves by paying off scores. 
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The Swatis are all Sint Mahamadans, and they have earned the repu- 
tation of being the most bigoted of all the Pathan tribes. This ia, no 
doubt, owing chiefly to the presence of the Akhin, who is revered by the 
tribes from the Indus to the Kiiram. . 

Some peculiar customs are observed in Swat, which appear to be very 
ancient. In all su*‘s and disputes contrary to the ‘ Shara,’ or Mahamadan 
law, in Swat the plaintiff is put on his oath. When a person may have had 
anything stolen from him, he calls upon the person or persons whom he may 
suspect to give him a ‘ syad ;’ that is to say, as they understand the word, to 
produce a respectable person who knows him (the suspected party) and get 
him to swear that he (the defendant) has not stolen the property in question. 
If the suspected party can produce a ‘syad’ who swears to the above effect, 
he is considered innocent; but if a ‘syad’ so produced will not take the 
required oath in favor of tbe suspected thief, he is considered guilty, and 
has to make good the property stolen. These two customs have been hand- 
ed down from the time of Shékh Mali. 

Another curious custom, and a very good one for such a primitive state 
of society, is that when two Maliks chance to fall out, or have any dispute, 
the people expel both parties from the place. The two disputants are then 
termed ‘ Sharuni,’ or the driven-out, or expelled; and in this state they are 
compelled to seek shelter in other villages, and are obliged to live on the 
charity of those who will take them in; for they lose all civil rights on such 
occasions, and have no claim to wife, or children, dwelling, cattle, horses, or 
anything whatsoever. Some continue in this helpless state until they can 
come to an accommodation or reconciliation, which often does not take place 
for years. In Upper Swat they are even more severe than this; for there 
they expel the families also, and confiscate the property of the disputants 
altogether. 

One would imagine such stringent rules would tend to keep the peace, 
if anything would; yet these people seem to be always at feud notwith- 
standing. 

Whenever two headmen of a village quarrel, the strongest, or the vic- 
torious one, if they come to blows, drives the other out of the village. After 
some time the fugitive manages, by bribes and other means, to gain over his 
side some of the friends and supporters of the successful party, and all the 
discontented flock to him. After a time he finds an opportunity, when his 
own party is strong and the other is weak, to enter the village and drive 
his rival out. This is enacted over and over again,—now one is a fugitive, 
now another,—and this-it is that causes such contention in these parts. — 


The government of Swat is like that of all Pathan tribes,—a most com- 
plete democracy. The country is split up into as many factions almost 
as there are villages; and even in these there are often several sections. 

Each sub-division of each section of each tribe of villages has its 
separate quarrels, and supports its own chief, who is generally at mortal 
feud with either his own relations or his neighbours, and who is seldom 
obeyed one instant longer than is convenient; so that nothing short of 
pressing danger to the whole community from without could ever bring 
together all the Khwazozais and Baizais. But that which could not be 
effected by ordinary means has in a measure been brought about by the 
influence of one individual working on the religious feelings of the mass of 
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grossly ignorant proportionably bigoted Swatis, viz., by the Akhun of 
Swat. 

The Akhin Sahib is the son of a poor Syad of Biner, and was born in 
the village of Syadasam, in that country. His name was Mila Abdal 
Gafar, when -he studied for the priesthood in the village of Beka in Yisaf- 
zai, and he subsequently became a disciple of the Mian of Kaka Khel. 

For 12 years he prosecuted his studies in the Peshawar district, living 
on “shamak” (the seed of asort of grass) and milk, and strictly performing 
all the observances imposed by the Koran. Having thus obtained a 
character for sanctity, he returned to his native Baner, and shortly after- 
wards emigrated to Swat. 

This saint is now about 70 years of age, and has gained such an ascendancy 
over the minds of Mahamadans in general that they believe he is supplied 
by supernatural means with the necessaries of life, and that every morning, 
on rising from his prayers, a sum of money sufficient for the day’s expendi- 
ture is found under the praying carpet. He keeps open house for the pil- 
grims who throng to consult him, and has never been known to receive a 
present since his arrival in Swat. His goats even are said to be muzzled 
when driven out to the jungle, lest they should take a sly nibble ata 
neighbour's crop in passing. 

The Akhin is consulted in all difficulties, though frequently, after his 
opinion has been given, a chance of procuring plunder proves too powerful 
for religious reverence, and leads the chiefs to follow the bent of their incli- 
nations, though opposed to the expressed command. 

The following are strong instances of this sort :--When the inhabitants of 
Babtzai and Pali first drove Colonel G. Lawrence, in charge of the Pésha- 
war district, to destroy those villages, the Akhtin strongly advised the Swatis 
not to support the rebels; nevertheless they flocked to Pali in great num- 
bers. 

Again, in 1849, the Akhin exerted his utmost influence to persuade the 
Khans of Pali to discontinue their depredations and to discharge the gangs 
of professional highwaymen then in their pay; this counsel being disre- 
garded, those chiefs brought on themselves the punishment inflicted by 
Colonel Bradshaw’s detachment. 

There is probably a little good-will, as well as sound judgment, in the 
Akhin’s frequent endeavours to prevent a collision with the British Govern- 
ment; for the Amir Dost Mahamad Khan of Kabal, while in temporary 
possession of Péshawar, was most anxious to persuade the Akhin to preach 
a religious war against the British, but was flatly told that he (the Amir 
himself) was doing more injury to the Mahamadan faith than any just 
infidel could do possibly. 

The rapidity and success of Colonel Bradshaw’s operations opened the 
eyes of the Swat chiefs to the possibility of a British force one day visiting 
their own valley, and filled all classes with alarm. In this exigency, the 
oracle was again consulted, and advised that the only chance of making a 
stand would be by appointing one chief to command the whole disposable 
forces, and all others sworn on the Koran to implicitly obey him, and that 
the landetax of one-tenth produce, authorised by the Mahamadan law, 
should be at once collected to provide the sinews of war. 

This proposal being agreed to, the chiefs commenced a scramble for the 
command, which threatened to involve the whole of the troops in a general 
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mélée. Ghazan Khan of Dir left the council, declaring that he could 
never obey any man save the Akbin. 

To end this broil, the Akhiin proposed that a chief hitherto unconnected 
with Swat should be chosen, and, among other nominations, pointed out 
Syad Akbar of Saténa as a man of energy, head, and true Mahamadan 
principles, qualified for the position, with the advantage of being a Syad. 

Syad Akbar was accordingly invited to become king of Swat under the 
patronage of the Akhin, and shortly afterwards was duly installed, with 
the usual accompaniment of prayers from priesthood and “ nazarana” from 
the chiefs. 

This chief appears to have been a follower of the famous Hindastani 
fanatic Syad Ahmad, and when he held temporary possession of Péshawar, 
Syad Akbar joined him in the double capacity of treasurer and prime 
minister. He was thus thrown in constant contact with the Hind&astani 
soldiers in that chief’s camp, and formed a friendship for them which has 
lasted ever since, 

The moment his authority was a little established by the Akhan’s good 
offices over the Swat chiefs, and the first year’s revenue collected, Syad 
Akbar sent for his Hindistani levies; but they refused under some pretext 
to join him, and he set about collecting a standing army and guns, by the 
aid of which to put down any chief who should afterwards dispute his 
authority. He so far succeeded as to collect 5 or 6 guns of sizes, 800 
sowars, and 3,000 footmen, all receiving pay in grain directly from himself. 

Syad Akbar died in 1857, just as the mutiny broke out. 

After the annexation of the Pésh&war district in 1849, the Swatis 
uniformly proved themselves bad neighbours to the British. They seemed 
to regard the plains of Péshawar, and especially the Hashtnagar tract, 
as a hunter does his hunting-grounds. Plunderers and marauders, ~ 
sometimes in bands, sometimes in twos and threes, sometimes on foot, 
and sometimes mounted,—issued forth from Swat, passed through Ranizai, 
and proceeded to the plains of Hashtnagar or Yisafzai. They would not 
usually make regular raids, and they would refrain from molesting Path&ns, 
their fellow-clansmen ; but they would attack persons of all other classes— 
cultivators, petty traders, cattle-grazers, wayfarers, and the like. They would 
carry off Hindis in particular for the purpose of putting them to ransom. 
Again, the Swatis harboured renegades, refugee criminals, internal mal- 
contents, and external enemies, the names of whom might be specified 
were not the list too long. For years the valley was a rendezvous for any 
and every person hostile to the British Government; and among them 
were several persons who had been dismissed from British service, and one 
man, named Mokaram Khan, formerly a police officer in the Péshawar 
district, in particular, who was received with great favor and enjoyed a 
large grant in Swat. Not only did Swat receive and support enemies 
of the British, but it encouraged them to commit depredations in British 
territory. Further, the Swatis took every opportunity of inciting British 
villages to set authority at nought. They invited their fellow Pathans 
to throw off British yoke and acknowledge a nominal allegiance to Swat. 
For this purpose they would not only assemble troops in Ranizai or Utman 
Khel, but they would even send horsemen into British villages, partly 
as emissaries, and partly as representatives of authority. Immediately after 
annexation in the autumn of 1849, they incited the Ltndkhor people to 
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refuse payment of revenue. When an expedition under Colonel Bradshaw 
marched into that valley the Switis appeared in arms against our troops. 
Towards the end of 1851 they moved bodies of troops, several thousands 
strong, to the foot of the Mora mountain, and into Ranizai, for the 
purpose of creating disaffection on our border. 

On the night of 6th March 1852, a party of 180 horsemen, under the 
leadership of Mokaram Khan, assailed a detachment, consisting of 43 
men of the Guide Corps, stationed at the British village of Gijar 
Garhi, in Yasafzai, as a personal guard to a party of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey. The detachment gallantly repelled their assailants, 
and suffered but slight loss themselves. This outrage being clearly traced 
to the Ranizai people, a fine of Rs. 5,000 (a sum about equal to one year’s 
revenue had Hanizai been a British tract, and, therefore, not more than 
the offending tribe could pay) was imposed upon them, and a force, under 
Sir Colin Campbell, was despatched into the valley. The spring harvest 
was standing ripe for the sickle; the crops and villages were, however, 
spared, Some Swat troops presented themselves before our troops, but 
speedily disappeared. The Ranizai chief seemed overawed, and tendered 
submission, undertook the payment of the fine, and gave hostages as 
security. The force then withdrew across the frontier. A conciliatory 
message was sent to the Swat Governor, but no reply was received. This 
affair was so far concluded by the end of March. 

On the night of the 20th April, the native Tehsildar, or Revenue 
Collector, of the British tract of Hashtnagar, resident at Charsada, was 
murdered in his bed: 2 of his subordinate employés and 1 servant 
were also killed. The attack was made by a party of 400 men without 
meeting any opposition from the people of Charsada,—a circumstance 
which argued disaffection on their part; and it soon became apparent that 
a bad feeling had been excited throughout Hashtnagar. Inquiry brought 
the murder home to achief named Arjan Khan, who belonged to Tang, 
in Hashtoagar, and had fled into Swat territories, and on this occasion 
had emerged from Utman Khel. It was ascertained that this man was 
well received by the Swatis, aod had been presented with a fief, and, . 
in short, that the Swat Government, if it had not instigated him to 
the deed, had encouraged and abetted him after its commission. He took 
up his quarters at Prangarh and Nawadand, Utmadn Khel villages, and 
placed himself in an attitude of overt hostility. A force accordingly, under 
Sir Colin Campbell, moved into Utman Khel, and destroyed Prangarh 
and Nawadand. On this occasion some letters, believed to be genuine, were 
taken, which proved the complicity of Swat. One letter from the Akhin 
authorised him to destroy all Europeans and Hindis in the Péshawar 
valley, and all Mahamadans in the British service; but enjoined him 
to spare all other Mahamaians. 

It is evident that the rulers of Swat were the head and front of all this 
offending, and after the punishment of the Utman Khel and Ranizai in 
1852, Colonel Mackeson was very anxious that an opportunity should be 
taken to punish them, but beyond Sir Colin Campbel]’s visit to Ranizai, 
nothing was ever done. (Lumsden, Bellew, Lockwood, Raverty, Muller, 
Mackeson, Campbell.) 

SWATIS— 
A race who now inhabit portions of the Swat valley, and of the valleys 
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of Tikri, Alahi, Deshi, Nandihar, Pakli, Konsh, Bogarmang, and Agror, 
Balakot and Garhi Habibila, north of Hazara. 

The Switis (says Elphinstone) are also sometimes called Dehgans, and 
appear to be of Indian origin. They formerly possessed a kingdom 
extending from the western branch of the Hydaspes to near Jalalabad. 
They were gradually confined to narrower limits by the Afgb&n tribes ; 
and Swat and Binér, their last seats, were reduced by the Yasafzais 
in the end of the fifteenth country. They are still very numerous in those 
countries, and are also to be found in the valleys east of the Indus 
abovementioned. 

The Swati tribe have no connection with the Yisafzai Pathans who now 
occupy the Swat couutry. When the Pathans came eastward from Kabal 
and took possession of the Peshawar valley, they also seized the adjacent 
hill tracts on the north, and either drove before them the ancestors of these 
Swatis, or reduced them to a state of servitude from which they released 
themselves by leaving their country, under the leadership of Syad Jalal 
Baba, the son or descendant of Pir Syad Ali, (Syad of Kindiz) more 
generally known as Pir Baba, who settled in Biner, and died there, and 
the common ancestor of the Kagan Syads, the Syads late of Satana, 
and several other Syad communities who live amongst the tribes along our 
border. In fact, the ancestor of this family of Syads came originally with 
the Pathans, and the family are consequently unusually venerated by the 
Yosaf and Mandan branches of the Pathan tribe, and their neighbours 
on the Péshéwar and Hazara borders. This accounts for the wide establish- 
ment of the family. These Swatis, under their religious leader, were com- 
prised of the original inhabitants of Swat, artizans, and a few Pathaos proba- 
bly, who possessed no landed property, and did not belong to the conquering 
Pathan clan. This force went eastward and across the mountains to the 
Indus and crossing that river took possession of the countries now occupied 
by their descendants. Here the force succeeded ; its numbers were doubtless 
increased by men of various tribes and callings on the route, eager to 
gain a footing in the land which the Syad prophesied would be conquered 
by those who followed him. When the country had been taken full 
possession of, one-fourth of the whole was set aside as the share of the 
Syad leader and his family and the Mada Khél and Akhin Khél religious 
fraternity ; the remainder was divided into 18 shares. 

Tbe name Pakli generally is restricted to the tract between and imme- 
diately around Mansera, Shinkiari, and Bairkiind, whereas it originally 
applied to the whole of the countries conquered and occupied by the 
Swati Cis-Indus. This large tract was divided into upper and lower, and 
the clans of the Swatis, as they occupied the upper or lower division, are 
respectively termed upper and lower Swati ‘‘ Utli and Tarlr’. 

Upper Pakli then embraces the following districts :— 


I.—Shinkiari ae a iss as .. British. 
or upper half of Pakli valley. 

TL.—Balakot cos ee es soe ... British. 

I1I.—Garhi Habibala... one ons sas .. British. 

1V.—Kaghan a ‘A s ae ... British. 

V.—Bogarmang ae oe or 7 » British. 

VI.—Konsh ae . ose = .» British. 
VII.—Part of Alahi_... a oo ee +. Independent. 

VIII.—Nandibar ate “as “ve on ««« Independent. - 
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J.—Bairkiind cis nes as ae .. British, 
lower half of Pakli valley. 
IJ.—Agror one British. 
JIT.—Tikri Independent. 
IV.—Deshi “a Independent. 
V.—Part of Alahi ... wa soe ae «. Independent. 
The upper Pakli Swatis belong to the Ghalhi clav, which has 9 of the 


18 shares. It is divided into 3 divisions, having 3 shares, each of which 
is again sub-divided into sections having their respective shares, and in 
accordance therewith located in different parts of the country allowed to 
their clain, ¢. g.— 


Clan, Division. Section. Location. 
Gbubri_.. Tarkheli Tarkheli, (2) «-  Balakot, (British.) 
(9) (3) Khan Khél Bafa, (British.) 
Nandahir, (Independent.) 
Takot, (Independent. ) 
Garhi Habibila, (British.) 
Shinkiari, (British.) 
Kaéghan, (British.) 
Desharai Jahangir .. 1 Bogarmang, (British.) 
(3) Mlkab, 2 } 1 Méaneera, (British.) 
pean “* & 1 Tahkot, (Independent.) 
Mir ». Dodal «- 1  Nandahar, (Independent.) 
(3) Panjehol _ «1 Bogarmang, (Britisb.) 
Peal Mira PL Shinkiart, British.) 


The Lower Pakli Swatis are divided and distributed as follows, their 
9 shares being made into 12 :— 


Clan. Division, Section, Location, 
Momiali Robasi ow 1 
(6) Shuror . 1 (British territory in Lower 
Ghulimani} “4 1 Pakli. 
Panj Koni ... 
Asblir «. 1 Independent. 
Mulhal «- 1 Tikri, (Independent.) 
Deshi «- 1 Deshi, (Independent.) 
Mobrawi Alisherzrai.. Jelangial ... 1 ) 
(6) (3) Banjori oe } 1 
Rumsiae es British, Lower Pakli. 
Khan Khél ... l | 
Balasori : } J 
Begal Chichat .. 13 British. 
(3) Shanaori 13. Agror. 


NV. B.—Figures denote shares. 

Alahi is occupied by a separate clan of Swatis called Tosh, who do not 
possess shares in the rest of the Swati country, and the upper and lower 
Swatis, though theoretically entitled to half of the Alahi tract each, have no 
possession in it with the exception of a few individuals; but here, as in the 
rest of the Swati possessions, the Syads and the other religious fraternities 
have one-fourth of the district. 

From the British boundary line the drainage falls on the other side through 
the independent Swati districts which trench north-westerly to the Indus, 
flowing from north-east to south-west in a curve westward, forms their 
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western limit, so that our border line above these tracts is defined by a well 
marked watershed. The British territory being considerably higher, the 
Alshi drainage fulls into the Indus at Shakargah, one day’s journey from 
Tahkot up stream. The drainage of Nandahar, Tikri, and Deshi, 
joining at the commencement of Deshi country, flows into the Indus, also 
at Tahkot, some 20 miles distant from Agror, by an easy road for laden 
mules which is used by traders. 

Besides the above possessions of the Swati tribes, it may be noted that, as 
is usual amongst independent tribes, in a constant state of antagonism with 
their neighbours; on the east Garhi Habibula, on the north, Mansera, 
and on the west Tahkot on the Indus, were held in common by the 
whole tribe, whether Upper or Lower, so that if the Kashmiris threatened 
on the east, Jadiins and Tanaolis on the south or Pathdns on the west, 
it should be to the interest of the whole tribe to aim and assemble for the 
defence of the endangered spot. 

The Swatis are a miserable lot, both as regards their courage and their 
physique. They appear to have all the vices of the Pathan rankly 
luxuriant, and as with them, cold-blooded murder and grinding avarice are 
to them the salt of life; though of course those in our districts can only 
indulge the first taste at the risk of unpleasant consequences. They 
certainly have not any of the courage of the Pathan, and the bold, frank 
manner of the latter is replaced with them by the hang-dog louk of a 
whipped cur. 

They are all Sini Mahamadans and are very bigoted. Their customs 
are the same as those of the Pathans. (Ommaney, Bellew, Macgregor.) 

SWANAI— 
A village in the Khadai Khél country, Yaghistan, 2 miles south of Uhinglai. 
It is situated in the plains on the road to Panjtir and contains about 200 
houses. 

SWERI— 
A village, Jawaki Afridi country, accessible from Kohat by Gandiali, in an 
open valley, with a number of wells and plenty of cultivation. (Cvke.) 

SYADABAD— 
A village in the Baizai sub-division of Yisafzii, Péshaiwar district, 
situated ou the bank of the Kalpani ravine in a break of the Paja spur 
from the Sindwar mountains. (Lockwood.) 

SYAD ALV’YA— 
A village in Dera Ishmail Khan district, on the right bank of Indus, 43 
miles from I’sé Kbél, 26 miles Déra Ishmail Khan. It is a small village, 
with 2 shops and 38 wells. 

SYADGAI— 
A pass in Yaghistan, leading from the Osherai glen of Malizai to Lalka, ia 
the Shamizai division of Bar Swat. It is only open during a short time in 
the year on account of the snow. (Lockwood.) 

SYAD KHEL— 
One of the four sections of the town of Lakt; the inhabitants are of the 
Syad Khel branch of Khadu Khel Marwats; there are 114 houses in the 
village, which is adjacent to the other 3 sub-divisions of the town. (Norman.) 

SYADO— 
A village in the Khatak division, Peshawar district, 4 miles east of 
Akora. Here on ove occasion 8,000 Sikhs, under Bad Sing, defended 
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themselves against a vast force of Mahamadans with a success which 
secured their retreat. (Macgreg:r.) 

SYADU GAM— 
A village in Swat, situated in a gorge to the east of Thana, the residence 
of the Akhin of Swat. (Lumeden.) 


T 


TABI— 
A pass through the Batani hills between Tank and Marwat, north of the 
Bahin pass. It is the worst of all the passes through these hills, and is 
only practicable for horses and camels, (Zdwardes.) 

TABI] KHWA— 
A village in Chaontra, Kohat district, about a mile from the east mouth 
of the Kiin-i-Gai pass, consisting of about 60 houses scattered along high 
ground, under a knife-like ridge of sandstone. 

Water is procured from four rain-tanks, and from a hole in the nala north 
of Tabi Khwa on the road to the Kiin-i-Gai, and from the Jandri well, and 
some holes near it in an old karez. The people are of the Akori clan of 
Mandan, Baraks. 

Parties from Marwat and from the Vaziri and Nasrati Thals usually halt 
in the nala north of Tabi Khwa before going through the Kin-i-Gai pass 
to Datd Shah Banda or Nari. 

, A large mulberry below the Malik’s house gives good shade for a halt. 
Ross.) 

TABI MORAD— 
A small Marwat village, about 3 miles west of Shahbaz Khel. It 
has 66 houses, with 1 Hindi shop. Rain-water is stored in tanks, but 
when the supply runs out, it is obtained from the Gargochai ravine, 
a tmbutary of the Pezu, which has its source in the Shekh Bidin hill. 
Even in this, water is only procurable by digging in the sandy bed of the 
nala. (Norman.) 

TABI SIR— 
A high plateau in the Bangi Khel hills, Bana district, about 7} miles south 
of Shakardara at the head of the Dirani Kandao, which leads down into 
the Ghasoi pass, and joins the Indus at Wanda, opposite Mari, 1 mile 
above Kalabagh. The Ali Khel clan of the Bangi Khel live here. There 
is no regular village, but the houses are scattered about in ones and twos 
over knolls and under banks, each near its own fields. The crops are small, 
and the ‘bher’ trees are little more than bushes. There is a pool of water 
near the Malik’s house. 

Tabi Sir is a watershed; the north drainage of which goes to the 
Lughariand so tothe Tiri Toi; southwards the drainage goes by the Ghasoi 
pass to the Indus. Deep ravines break suddenly off the plateau, and rua 
southwards. (/toss.) 
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TAGHAO or MIA KHAN KOT— 
A village in the Khetran country, and situated at the head of the Chart 
valley. It formerly belonged, and strictly speaking still belongs, to the Lint 
Pathans, and was at one time a favorite residence of the Linf chief. Eight 
or ten years ago, however, it was vacated by them, and has since been taken 
possession of by the Khetrans, by whom the lands in the immediate 
vicinity are farmed. The head of the valley near produces a very fair wheat 
crop, being watered by the perennial stream of Chari. It is a halting 
place between Rakni and the Lani country if the Baghao Gal1 road should 
be used, which it seldom is, being impracticable for camels, and exceedingly 
difficult for laden mules. (Davidson.) 

TAGHI-KAH— 
A small hamlet in Vaziristan, on the Ocha Khwara, peopled by the 
Langar Khel branch of the Alizai Mahsiid Vaziris; it can turn out. about 
8U fighting-men ; both supplies and water are very scarce. (Norman.) 

TAGU— 
A ridge crossed on the road between Rajanpir and Dera Bagti between 
the Jabari and the Jatra ravines. The passage of this ridge is difficult, and 
the roadway would have to be widened for guns, but this could be easily 
and speedily effected. (Paget.) 

TAJAORI— 
A village in the Marwat division, Band, 35 miles south of Band, 5 miles 
from Ahmadzai thaina, and 6 miles from the hills. There is a tower here, 
with a garrison of 8 horse and 4 foot militia of Batanis, for the purpose of 
watching the following passes—Sharana, Kii, Urmila, Nigram and Kandao. 
Captaia Maclean proposed to advance this post nearer to the hill; but this 
has not yet been sanctioned owing to the difficulty in procuring water. 
A new line of road going over the stony slope at the foot of the hills, avoid- 
ing the ravines, has been constructed from Jani Khel to Khairo Xhel- 
(Macgregor, Maclean.) 

TAJAORI— 
A village in the Tank division of the Dera Ishmail district, 6 miles west 
from Mian Khan Kindi. It has 73 houses, 3 shops, and 1 mosque. The 
population amounts to 350 souls, of which 180 are males. 

The water-supply is from wells dug in the Takwara ravine, and the water 
is good. The produce consists of wheat, barley, mustard, bajra, &. The 
village has 4,781 acres of land, of which 4,000 are cultivated. 

Supplies are procurable here in considerable quantities after due notice. The 
stock of the village embraces 5 horses, 128 cattle, 30 camels, and 9 donkeys. 
The headmen are Manga Khan, Tara Khel, &. (Macauley.) 

TAJCZAIm— 
An old division of the Marwat division of Bani. Its revenue was asscssed 
at Rs. 500. (Hdwardes.) 

TAKAL BALA— 
A village in the Khalil division of the Peshawar district, 4 miles west 
from Péshawar. It has 571 houses built ; the population amounts to 
2,857 souls. The inhabitants are composed of Pathans, and it has two 
sections, Akazai and Mogalzai. Supplies are procurable here in any quan- 
tity after due notice. The stock of the village embraces 115 horses, 
339 cattle, 691 sheep and goats, 12 camels, and 1,382 others. The head- 
men are Ata Mahamad, Jan Mahamad, &c. 
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Caravans going through the Khaibar from Péshdwar usually assemble here 
before starting. (Hastings.) 

TAKAL PAIN— 

A village in the Khalil division of the Pashawar district, 4 miles west 
from Peshawar. It has 28] houses. The population amounts to 877 souls ; 
the inhabitants are composed of Pathans, and it has two sections, Daidzai 
and Charandha. 

Supplies are procurable here in large quantities after due notice. The 
stock of the village embraces 214 cattle, 140 sheep and goats, and 144 
others. The headmen are Mir Ahmad, Mahamad Zarif, &. (Hastings.) 

TAKHTABAND— 

A villagein the Razar sub-division of Yiisafzai, Péshawar district, situated 
15 miles east of Mardan, and about a mile south of the highest point of the 
Karamar ridge. At present it has only three wells, but the land in the 
neighbourhood is rich and well cultivated. (Lumeden.) 

TAKHT-I-BAHAI— 

A hill in Yusafzai, 6 miles north-west of Hoti Mardan. It is an isolated, 
barren hill of no great height. It forms, irregularly, three sides of a 
square, with the open side towards the north-west. The inner slopes of 
this hill are covered with the still-standing shells of lofty buildings con- 
structed of hewn stones; most of them are of at least two storeys, the 
openings for the beams of the upper floor and the windows remaining to 
attest the fact. They were constructed with much care, the walls being 
smooth and straight, showing signs also of having been stuccoed, or at 
least plastered. The buildings are of various sizes; the steps leading to 
the upper storey being either outside the building or attached inside closely 
to the outer wall, the vacant space under the staircase being generally filled 
up as a cell, The stone of which the buildings were constructed is found 
on the spot ; the blocks are well hewn and carefully fitted. The centre of 
all these structures is formed by a quadrangle consisting of cells,—that is, 
they consist of a square base, open in front, of little more than a man’s 
height; this surmounted by a coping, which in shape is the lower part of 
a paraboloidal vault; and a short cylinder connects this coping with a 
hemispherical cupola, which is open at the top. One side of the qua- 
drangle has an opening as a doorway, to which steps Jed from an enclosure 
round the quadrangle. The centre is occupied by the ruins of a raised plat- 
form, whose sides were adorned with figures in stucco or stone. Close to 
this quadrangle there is what may readily be considered a vaulted sub- 
terranean passage, though, from the fact that the débris everywhere con- 
ceals the original level, there is a great uncertainty as to its real depth below 
the original level of the ground. It may have been a Jau/i. There is no 
water on the hill now anywhere; the Pashta word “ Bahai” means a ‘bauli’ ; 
yet there is a possibility that. Bahai, the name of this hill, may be con- 
nected with the old Vihara. (Loewenthal.) 

TAKHT-I-SU LIMAN— 
A peak or peaks on the spur of the Suliman range, which forms the 
southern watershed of the Zhob river, and ends in the Gomal river 
at Ghwalari. 

There are two peaks,—the north in latitude 31°41’, longitude 69°58’40’, 
elevation 11,298 feet; and the southern in latitude 31°35'40”, longitude 
70°0'40”, elevation 11,070 feet. No one has ever visited it. Walker calls it the 
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culminating’ points of the Suliman range, but I believe it to be as 1 have des- 
cribed it above. The only Euglishmen that, as far as I know, have ever 
attempted its ascent are Mesers. Fraser and Harris of Elphinstone’s Mission 
in 1809. They started from Draband and went 12 miles to a Shirani village 
(possibly Dra&zand), and then “found they were still three days’ journey from 
“the top; and they also learned that the upper part of the mountain was 
“rendered inaccessible by the snow ;” go they returned. This was about the 
middle of January. From Drazand the top, in a direct line, is certainly 
not more than 13 miles; so it is probable that their guides, furnished by 
the Mian Khel chief of Draband, unwilling to go themselves, romanced 
considerably, in order to induce these officers to return. Elphinstone says 
they found the north side (of the Surli range, as they never got north of 
the Takht) sloping, covered with firs and abounding in rocks of a kind of 
pudding-stone; also many valleys divided by narrow ridges, each watered 
by a clear brook. 

The mountain is better known to the Shirdni inhabitants as the Kaisa- 

bar. 
: Its vegetable productions are much vaunted, and it is remarked that 
whatever plant or tree may be found in other countries will certainly be met 
here. Firs and olives are abundani on its sides. 

It is celebrated as one of the many fabled resting-places of Noah’s Ark. 
Its summit is described as a narrow plateau about 5 miles long, stretching 
from north to south, with culminating points at either extremity—the 
north peak being 220 feet higher than the south. Walker remarks there 
are probably few mountains hitherto unvisited by geographers which might 
be able to yield so rich a harvest of information as the Takht-i-Saliman. 
But political difficulties have hitherto compelled the Panjab Government to 
refuse to permit British officers to attempt its ascent, which, therefore, still 
remains to tempt the hard and adveuturous explorers with its certain perils 
and prospective rewards. 

It is very much to be regretted that the opportunity of ascending it was 
not taken when offered by the humiliation of the Shirdnis, in 1853, by 
Brigadier Hodgson; for much that is now a blank in our maps would be 
filled up. The course of the Gomal and Zbob rivers can probably be seen 
from its summit, and the hills north of the Gomal, between these two 
rivers and south of the Zhob, in the Kakar country, might have received 
elucidation; and there is little doubt that much of the correct course 
of feat real Sdliman range might be laid down from it. Captain Grey 
remarks :— 

“There is no possible difficulty about arranging for a visit to the Siliman 
“Takht. Indifference is the only explanation in the past, present or future, 
“for such a visit not being undertaken ; I could have arranged it, if desired, 
“at any time, and so could any one.” 

_ The Takht-i-Suliman can be reached by a footman from Kot Taga Khan 
in 7 marches; Ist, to the Shirani village of Drazand; 2nd, Murga, a 
Shirani village; 3rd, Manar, the name of a hill; 4th, Ragzillakai; 5th, 
Kai-sini; 6th, Khani; 7th, ascent of summit. (Elphinstone, Grey, Carr, 
Macgregor.) 

TAKWARA— 

A town in the Dera Ismail Khan district, 27 miles north-west of Dera, 
15 miles east of Tank, 18 miles north-east of Kolachi. It is really a cluster 
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of nine villages belonging to the Gandaptirs. These are named Dost Mahamad, 
Dara Shekh, Kiri Laki, Kiri Mir Khan, Kirt Haibat, Kiri Ibrahim Khaltl, 
Kiri Brahim, Mia Mir Khan and Kiri Nawab Khan. It has in all 1,287 
houses, of which 20 are shops, with a population of 6,800 souls, of which 
1,120 are adult males. The inhabitants are 3,069 Gandapirs, 30 Baluch, 
448 Aroras, and 3,115 Jats, &e. 

The village has 40,677 bigahs of land, of which only 12,000 are culti- 
vated. The land of Thal Takwara, as it is called, is very rich, but is entirely 
dependent on the hill streams from the Tankzam and Soheli and Shiza 
passes for its irrigation. Its produce is bajra, jowar, wheat, barley and 
mustard. Supplies are procurable, and water can be got by digging 12 to 
14 feet in the bed of the ravine. There isa shrine of Nanak Shah here and 
15 mosques. There are 9 headmen belonging to each of the above villages, 
viz., Shah Jahan, Amir Shekh, Misa, Gil Mir, Mahabat, Sher Mahamad, 
Brahim, Shah Jahan and Nawab. (Carr.) 

TALAB KHEL— 
A prosperous-looking village of central Chaontra, Kohat district, close to 
Biland Kile, situated on stony sloping ground and round a hollow in which 
crops are grown. 

It has about 20 houses, well built of rough stones and with flat plastered 
roofs. Courtyards fenced in with fences of small sticks and kept well- 
swept. 

Water is procured from the Gidar nala (a tributary of the Zepi) in which 
is a well and a small stream. The people are of the Badin Khel and Talab 
Khel sections of the Khwazi Khel clan of Land Baraks. (f0a8.) 

TALASH— 

A valley of the Yuséfzai mountains, Yaghistan, situated between two 
spurs of the Laram mountains, parallel to the Swat valley, and at right 
angles to that of Panjkora, which it joins on its left bank at a village 
called Giri, below the junction of the Bajawar river. It is 16 miles long 
by 4 miles wide in its boardest part, and consists of the country between 
Uch and the Panjkora river. It is bounded by hills on all sides, and its 
villages principally lie along the main ravine. These are, according to 
Bellew, from east to west, Gadkalan, on the ridge between Talash and 
CTchuna, in Swat; Nasata; Sarai Kuza; Damdarhal; Kalomanri; Banda; 
Bara ; Sarai; Ajoh; Machoh; Bampokha; Bajawari ; Amlakdara ; Gimbat ; 
Shamshi Khan, the residence of the chief; Mazila Khan; Shigoh Khas; 
Gari. The inhabitants are Malizai Khwazozais, and acknowledge Ghazan 
Khan of Dir as their tribal chief. It also contains a mixture of the sur- 
rounding tribes, including Tarkalinis from Bajawar, the valley being con- 
sidered common property, as the road from Swat to the north-west lies 
through it. The population numbers 6,000 souls, and it can muster from 
2,000 to 2,500 matchlockmen. It is said that a good deal of grain is ex- 
ported from Talash to the plains. . 

The district of Talash is very rich in monuments of antiquity, consisting 
of domes or cupolas, on the face of one of which, it is said, there are several 
tablets, 4 yard long, and inscribed in an unknown character, said to be 
Greek, but probably Pali. If Greek, the examination of these ancient mo- 
numenots would, no doubt, throw an extensive and clearer light on the pro- 
ceedings of the Greeks in these quarters, which are so mixed up with non- 
seusical fables. 
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Lockwood says: ‘Talash is inhabited by the Nura Khels, Dusha Khels, 
“and She Khels, respectively inhabiting the following villages :— 
Nagrai (2) Bagh 


Drandhal Chinaruna Bajow. 
Banda Katan Bangali. 
Aji Utala Derai. 
Kamangara Pingal Bandagai. 
Macho Tananchina Nakai. 
Sarai (2) (Akram Khan) Sanzéla Giro. 
Watitai Shnai Shamshi Khan. 
Nagata Triyar Lekrai. 
Kalomanrai Meaorkai. Dokrai. 
Shigokhas Miar Gimbat. 
Khadang. Amlikdara. 
Sasan Shagokhas. 
Soknai. 


The Darga ravine runs down the centre. Talaish is separated from 
Ranizai by a hill, the west portion of which is called Demelai, and the east 
Parcharai. These are divided by the Jigh pass. (Raverty, Bellew, Lockwood.) 

TALPANI— 
A village in Baner belonging to the Malizais. (Aleemoolla.) 

TANAWAL— 
A district on the Hazara border belonging to the Naw4b of Amb. It isa 
mountainous and very rugged district, peopled with armed and warlike 
peasants. It lies on the eastern border of the Indusand has Hazara proper 
on its south, Orash on its east, Pakli and the independent Pathans north- 
ward. The river Siran divides it into two parts, which may be termed 
eastern and western Tanawal. The political division is, however, somewhat 
different, following the heritages, respectively, of the two branches of the 
Tanawali tribe, viz., the Hindwals and the Palals. To the Hindwils be- 
longs the independent portion, and their chief is now Mahamad Akram Khan. 
The head of the Palals, who are all British subjects, is Sher Mabamad 
Khan. 

Independent Tanawal may be described as that portion of the Doaba of the 
Indus and Siran, which gives base to the roots of the stupendous isolated 
mountain Bahingra, stretching northward to Agrorand the independent Pa- 
thins, eastward to Pakli and the river Siran; southward to Kulai and 
Kalinja, and bounded westward by the Indus. The horizontal area may 
be about 240 square miles; the actual. area about 720 square miles. The 
revenue was formerly reckoned at Rs. 28,000, but greatly fell off before 
British rule through misgovernment and oppression. The Tanawal chief 
has also beyond the Indus the village of Amb and the lower Ashra. 

The exceeding vigor and enterprise of the great-grandfather of the present 
chief, the celebrated Painda Khan, enabled him to hold at bay for several 
years the most dashing and subtle of the Sikh Generals, Sirdar Hari Sing 
and Raja Ghalab Sing. 

But when Syad Ahmad and his Hindistanis had wrested from him his 
forts Trans-Indus, he was obliged to fall back upon the independent Pathins, 
and his little principality was for a while garrisoned and held by Sikh troops. 

On the demise of Painda Khan, his eldest son, Jahandad Khan, succeeded, 
a man of very different character, devoid of vigor and enterprise. When, 
after the battle of Subraon, the peasantry of Hazararose upon and expelled 
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the Sikh garrisons and troopa, Jah&andad Khan exerted himeelf to preserve 
the lives and property of the garrisons in his principality, and for this and 
in order to aid the restoration of a settled government, Sirdar Ghulab Sing 
Commander of the Sikh Force in Hazara, granted him in jagir the remainder 
of the Doaba of the Siran and Indus, viz., the Taliiks of Badnak and 
Kulai and Kalinja, valued at about Rs. 6,000. 

On receiving charge of Hazara in 1847, Major Abbott gave him clearly 
to understand that, whatever might be the pleasure of the Government 
in the event of his appearing in person, he could not possibly retain his 
‘iagir’ without this concession. Accordingly, when assured by the descent 
upon Simalkand that the force in Hazara would not refuse the mountains, 
he reluctantly presented himself, and Major Abbott confirmed his jagir 
for the following reasons :— 

The peace of Hazara having been in some degree purchased by this grant, 
it seemed ‘o him a breach of faith to repudiate it. The garrisons necessary to 
secure the tract against the inroads of Jahandad Khan had cost considerably 
more than its entire revenue. The interests of the warlike populations 
of the district were irreconcileable with those of Jahandad Khan. It was 
therefore easy at any time to dispossess him if rebellious. Major Abbott did 
not, however, conceive himself qualified in making over to the misrule of the 
jagirdar the happiness of the inbabitants, and he therefore fixed a rent 
upon each village and appointed an agent to collect it, reserving also to the 
Superintendent of Hazara all judicial authority, and prohibiting the 
jagirdar from requiring military service of the inhabitants. 

Throughout the war of 1848-49, and under the most trying circumstances, 
Jahandad Khan continued loyal, even when his bosom friend, Ghilam Khan 
Tarin, had deserted to the Daranis. 

The existence of this httle principality is in many ways convenient; and 
the jagir, while really no expense to the Government, forms a strong hold 
upon the loyalty of the chief. Tanawal interposes between Hazara and some 
of the most turbulent independent tribes of the frontier, with whom the 
Tanawalis have old feuds that render coalition with them scarcely possible. 
The possession of Amb and Ashra Trans-Indus, formerly the property of the 
wild tribes of the Mahabunu, keeps the chief ever in hot water with them; 
whilst the enmity of the Hindiistani fanatics, who are ever sighing to re- 
turn to those parts, complete his isolation on the west, and render it his only 
sane policy to be faithful to British interests. At the same time, for any 
or all of these enemies, he is more than a match. 

Mackeson says of ‘Tanawal,— The wildest and most rugged part of the 
lower portion of the Hazara district is Tanawal. The lower portion of the 
Tanawal belonging to us is situated between the rivers Siran and the 
Dohr, and cut in halves by the Mangal, a feeder of the Siran. Tanawal 
is a succession of rugged low hills, the high tableland of which forms a 
rough indentated surface practicable for light infantry manceuvres, but cut 
up here and there by scarped ravines, which stop the career of a footman 
when he is least prepared for them. One high mountain, Baliana, above 
Sherwan overlooks the whole of this portion of Tandwal. The key to 
this mountain region is at Darwazgai, not far from Barukot and near to 
Haripir, where, having once ascended the ridge, troops can march along 
the crest of the ridge till they reach the highest inhabited valley at Sherwan. 
To reach the Khan’s residence at Mai Hafer the Mangal below Sherwan 
has to be crossed, and he is strongly posted. 
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North of the Siran is Independent Tan&wal; the great natural feature 
in this tract is the rugged and steep mountain of Bahingra; round the 
base of this mountain on the side of the Indus are Gimti and Darband, 
formerly Government forts, but now in possession of the Khan, to whom 
they were handed by the Sikhs in their last troubles. These forte of 
Chambheri, Shingli and Shergarh, were all Government forts under the 
Sikhs. To the north of the Bahingra mountain between Darband and 
Shergarh ran the old high road from Péshdwar, through Yasafzai, to 
Kashmir, followed by the Diranis and by traders in former days. 

During the Ambela campaign Sir Hugh Rose enquired from the political 
authority on the spot whether the Tanawalis could not operate against Malka 
from the Indus direction. Major Coxe replied that they could vot, because 
all their force was engaged in garrisoning the frontier posts of Shergarh, 
Shtngli, Chumber, Chumbhi, &c., on the Hasanzai border, and had besides to 
garrison Ashra and to furnish patrols along the Indus, and the line of the 
Unar river. In taking muster of the force available in September 1863 for 
the protection of Amb, this officer found that all the footmen the Khan could 
muster was 110, of whom only a moiety had fire-arms. 

The disposition of the troops and irregular forces on the Tanawal border, 
before the Ambela campaign es a eee 

Darband oes olice an agirdari 

horse, ae 100 foot rae } Left bank. 
Afterwards a regular force was placed here. 


- Amb Amb horse ... 150 
» foot ... 300 
Hazara levies, under + Right baok. 
a brother of Mir Zaman { 
Khan’s ... 135 
Kirplian a Ist Panjab Infantry. 
Haz&ra Mountain Train. 
50 sabres, 5th Panjab Ca- 
valry. Left bank. 
50 foot police over the boats. 
Nawa Giran sa 85 foot levies. 
Towi vas 37 police and levies. 
Khanptr wi 55 Hazara levies. 
Torbela Ss 1 company of 5th Goorkhas. Left bank. 
Dal Mohat 20 police over the boats. 


The reserves or second line were at Sherwan, Abbottabad and Haripir. 
Besides the 4 posts of Shergarh, Shungli, Chumberi, and Chambi, on the 
Hasanzai border of the Amb territory, were held by the Amb troops, 
(Abbott, Mackeson, Wace, Core.) 
TANDEH— 
A village in the Jawak1, Afridi hills, 20 miles east of Kohat. It has 1 
spring, and can turn out 70 fighting-men. 
TANDIANI— Elev. 8,845 feet. 
A sanitarium in Hazara, situated on the crest of the main eastern range of 
that district, 17 miles from Abbottabad. There are about 8 small houses here, 
2 or 3 of which are built of stone, the others being partially of wood and 
stone. The site is an excellent one, and there is room for a tie number of 
houses, but, as the situation is very much out of the way, the place is not likely 
to increase much, Itis only used by the residents of Abbottabad. (dacgregor.) 
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TANGA— 
A pass leading from Baizai to Buner over the main ridge connecting the 
Mora and Sinawar mountains. It starts from the village of Mian Khan 
and goes through a long and narrow defile over a high ridge to Kingargali 
in the Salarzai division of Buner in 10 miles. It is ditficult, but it is used by 
laden cattle. It is well wooded and water from springs is abundant, 
(Betlew.) 

TANGER— 
A valley on the right bank of the Indus between Gilgit and Ghorband, 
below Darel. Nothing is known of it. The inhabitants are believed to be 
of the eame race as those of Palus, Darel, &c., viz., Dards. (Macgregor.) 

TANGI— 
A town in the Hashtnagar division of the Péshawar district, 29 miles 
north of Péshawar, 3 miles south-east Abazai, on the left bank of the 
Nien Kanda ravine. Next to P shawar it is the largest place in the 

istrict. 

It is divided into two large divisions (Kandis), viz., Bariizai and Nasratzai. 
There are few villages more notorious for crime than Tang; faction is ripe, 
the character of the people bold, and though there is a thana almost in the 
heart of the town, crime is often rampant. The headmen are numerous, 
creditably respectable-looking, but in reality not much to be trusted. 

Mir Hasan Khan is the principal man. There are several outlawed 
criminals from this village in Pranghar and other villages beyond the border, 
who go and come, it is feared, during the night with impunity, so strong 
are the factions, and, so to speak, deferential are the police on the spot. 

At the commencement of British rule Tangi was the residence of a pow- 
erful chief named Ajin Khan, a young man of a restless, proud, and bigoted 
character. A large part of the village was held by him rent-free, but he 
desired the whole of it, and also exemption from personal attendance at our 
courts, and from the interference of our revenue and police officials in his 
village. Finding that these demands were not likely to be complied with, 
he adopted the course, not unfrequent during the Darani and Sikh rule, of 
removing to the hills, calling around him a band of adventurers, and lead- 
ing them in acts of aggression upon British villages in the hope that the 
Government would be induced to yield to such pressure and grant him the 
privileges he sought. A native officer of the Guide Corps was sent to 
induce him to return, but he refused to doco unless his villages were given 
to him rent-free, and he were exempted from attendance at any of our courts. 

This step led him to believe that we feared him, and ever after he caused 
annoyance to the Government. To do this most effectually, he aimed at 
striking fear into our villagers and causing them to leave their lands uncul- 
tivated, by which not only a loss of revenue was to be anticipated, but a 
general feeling of disaffection and disquietude leading to gnternal disturb- 
ances ; he took up his quarters in the Utman Khél villages to the north of 
the district, and received in jagir from the Syad king of Swat some villages, 
who was himself anticipating the advent of the British, and willingly 
received such fugitives, locating them in his border villages to act as an 
advanced guard: Several of our Khans had in this manner fled to him and 
been provided for. The villages assigned to them were separated from 
British territory by the independent district of the Ranizais, through which 
these malcontents were in the habit of passing in their forays to British 
villages. A detachment of the Guides had shortly before been attacked at 
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Gjiar Garhi by one of these bands under the fugitive Mokaram Khan. 
On the night of the 20th April 1852, Ajan Khan with a band of 200 
horsemen, attacked the large village of Charsada, which was the head- 
quarters of the Hashtnagar division. Half of the party came from the 
Utman Khel villages, and half from those of Ranizai. The revenue build. 
ings had not been constructed, and the establishments were located in native 
houses, with mud enclosures. They could offer but slight resistance; the 
Tehsildar, himself a Syad, was murdered and cut to pieces. Several other 
officials were similarly treated, and the tehsil treasury was plundered. On the 
following day, in furtherance of his plans, he came down and occupied Abazai, 
a village of Hashtnagar, where he remained 24 hours. He then desired 
the Maliks to leave the village with their cattle, and killed one man who 
refused to do so. The movement of a force checked these proceedings. 

Ajun Khan and the Utman Khel were alone in the above proceedings. 
It was rumoured at the time that Kalandir Khan and Mokaram Khan were 
with him, but it was afterwards clearly shown that the Swatis were in no 
way implicated, in fact, the so-called ‘‘ Badshah”’ was much annoyed at the 
murder of the Tehsildar (a Syad of good family), and it is only natural to 
suppose that it would appear to him an awkward precedent. It is said 
that the ‘“‘ Badshah’s® orders were strict 10 all the people on the frontier, 
to confine themselves to their own border and on no account to move 
beyond it without orders. For these reasons Colonel Mackeson thought 
that the punishment called for should fall on the Otman Khel, whose 
villages weré all close and accessible by guns. Their destruction would be 
sufficient warning to our own run-away malliks and to the various indepen- 
dent tribes and clans who live on our frontier and afford them shelter. 

Government then ordered a punitive expedition to be carried out against 
the Utman Khel tribes, and this was accordingly done with the result 
described in that article, and Ajin Khan fled. 

Since then he has wandered about from place to place, Kabal, Jalalabad, 
Lalpira, Swat, &c. In 1872, however, he suddenly returned, and with 
the aid of the men of Totai and other Ranizai villages, who turned 
out in hundreds and threw up for him two towers and several houses 
at a place called Spinkhwraa, 54 miles north of Ganderi just beyond 
the Jabagai ridge, and between the Darwazai and Jinda routes into 
Totai. On news of this reaching the Deputy Commissioner, he at once 
wrote to the council of the Ranizai and to various men of influence in the 
border, that Ajin Khan could not be permitted to remain at any place 
in proximity to our territory. The result of these measures was, that in 
August 1872 the Deputy Commissioner reported that 100 Utman Khels from 
Prang-garh had surprised Spin Khwara, killed 6 men, and burnt all the wood- 
work of the hamlet, but he does not say whether Ajiin Kban was there at the 
time, or what has become of him since. (Mucheson, James, Macna6d.) 

TANG-KA-CHOKI— 
A small police station of the Laki division, situated in the Tang-i-dara, 
where the Laki and [sa Khel road crosses the Karam, on the left 
bank of the rivers ]6 miles from Laki, and 7 from Isa Khel. The garrison 
consists of 1 jemadér and 6 sepahis; a baniah is also attached to the 
place, who is obliged to keep up a week’s supplies for the policemen. 

The road from Laki hence is very sandy and heavy, skirting the 

- Gambila and Karam rivers, at a distance varying from } to 3 miles. 
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The nearest village is Jabar Khel, about 3 miles south-west, inhabited by 
Isak Khel Marwats, and containing 43 houses. (Norman.) 
TANGWANI— | 
A post of the Sind Horse on the Jacobabad frontier, 40 miles south-west 
of Kasmor, 44 east of Jacobabad, 16 miles from the hills. There is a post here 
of 14 sabres, but there are lines for many more, and a wretched house for 
travellers. It is situated in the midst of a dense forest, and is not of the very 
smallest use as a post to protect the frontier. There is one of Jacob’s towers 
here ; these were built by him for surveying purposes, as by no other means 
could he get a view of the surrounding country. They are golid to 
near the top, and are ascended by a narrow winding staircase; they are 45 
feet high. (Macgregor.) 
TANK—Lat. 32°13’. Long. 70°26’. 
A village in the Dera Ishmail Khan district, situated 42 miles north-west 
of Dera Ishmail Khan, 63 miles south-east of Bani, 6 miles south-east of the 
Tank Zam, and 13 miles east from the Vaziri hills. 

The approach to Tank from the east is distinguished by an avenue of full- 
grown mimosas, extending perhaps 3 miles. It has 622 houses, and is sur- 
rounded by a mud wall, 12 feet in height and 7 feet thick, but in bad repair, 
with numerous towers and 2 or 3 gates. The number of inhabitants is 2,890, 
of which 901 are adult males. There are 70 shops and 15 mosques. 

The city fort is an enormous pile of mud—about 250 yards square; the 
walls are 4yards thick, faced with bricks; and the ditch 5 yards broad, by as 
many deep. Inside this enclosure is a citadel, of which the walls are not less 
than 40 feet high. There is a rampart all round, and the corner bastions 
can be mounted with artillery, and are ascended by a ramp from the ground. 

The outer fort has 7 gates and the inner 2,—and one of the for- 
mer is called Hazrat Isa. There are 3 wells in the citadel, which is called 
the Naorangkala. On the east and north the extensive walled gardens of 
Sarwar Khan adjoin the fort ; on the south, is an immense date-tree grove ; 
and on the west, the city. ‘lhe ground north and west of the city and 
fort is rendered inaccessible by ravines and broken ground. The fort is now 
a mass of ruins. 

Masson says, “Tank is famed for its fruits, which are plentiful and 
‘‘cheap. Its gardens yield grapes, oranges, pomegranates, citrons, plums, 
“&c. Hast of the town is an immense grove of mulberry trees which have 
‘attained a great size. Large quantities of dates are yearly sent to Dera, 
“ Kolachi and Draband. Most exquisite rosy-cheeked apples are, however, 
“obtained from the neighbouring Vaziri hills. The Nawab has a large 
“ garden, which, though badly cared for now, might be made an excellent one. 
“Tank has 9,588 acres of land, of which 2,125 are cultivated. It is irrigated 
“by water from the Zam, and the produce is wheat, barley, mustard, bajra, 
“ sugarcane, &c ” 

A great trade is carried on between the Vaziris and the people of Tank, 
when the latter are on good terms with their mountain neighbours. The 
chief article is iron, which is brought from Kani Goram. 

Tank is insalubrious, particularly to strangers,—the water with which 
it is supplied being supposed pernicious and impure. The Nawab and his 
family make use of that derived from a stream about 2 miles distant, 
which is gocd and wholesome. The insalubrity of Tank may be accounted 
for by the extreme heat and Ly its locality, as well as from the quality of 
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its water. Any amount of provisions are procurable bere, and good water 
from a well iu the Nawab’s enclosure. 

At Tank there is a post of the Panjab Frontier Furce, consisting of 77 
sabres and bayonets. The post is 100 yards square, and has bastions at 
the angles. It is, however, about to be abandoned. 

The present extensive town of Tank was founded in a very humble man- 
ner by one Katal Khan of the Kati Khel branch of the Daolat Khel 
(son of their hereditary chief), who migrated from old Tank with about 
half a dozen families of operatives, chiefly potters, and settled where the 
mansion called Sarwar Khan’s Haveli now stands. 

In the town there is a residence of the Nawab and a kutcherry, school, 
and dispensary; and there are extensive gardens belonging to the Nawab. 

There is also a travellers’ bungalow, with a small garden attached near 
the post. This place on the 3lst December 1870 was the scene of a sad 
accident resulting in the death of Sir Heory Durand, Lieutenant Governor 
of the Panjab. (Macgregor, Macauley.) 

TANK— 
A sub-division of the Dera Ishmail Khan district. It has the Batan1 
branch of the Suliman range, and the country of Marwat on the north; 
the Vaziri and Shirani hills on the west; Kolachi, or the country of the 
Gandepirs, on the south; and Takwé&ra on the east. Its length ir 40 
miles, its breadth 24 miles, and its area is 485 square miles, or 310,836 acres. 

Tank is irrigated by three hill streams—the Zam, the Gomal, and the 
Soheli—whose waters have turned a barren plain and camel-pasture into a 
fertile and highly-cultivated country during the last three generations. 

The first of these debouching from the Ghwélari pass and irrigating the 
valley to which the river gives its name, flows onwards as the Lani through 
Kolachi towards the Indus, fertilising much territory in its course. 

The second, which takes its rise from the slopes of the Pir Gul mountain 
near Kanigorum and the spurs of the Suliman range, waters the plain imme- 
diately surrounding Tank, and ultimately loses itself, as an irrigation stream, 
within those limits. The Soheli, farther to the north, is of less importance, 
but its beneficial effects are experienced by the people of Kundi and Takwara. 
The part of the country removed from the influence of these streams consists 
of low ranges, stony plains, and unreclaimed waste, affording pasturage for 
cattle, but it is cut up in many parts by deep ravines, affording shelter to 
the hill-robber and cattle-thief, and not easily permeable by horse or foot. 

The Daolat Khel section of the Povindah Lahanis, a migratory tribe, 
took possession of Tank at an early period, ousting or extirpating the Loris, 
of which tribe no trace remains. Mixed up with the Daolat Khel were some 
of the former possessors, or immigrants from neighbouring tracts, as the 
Mianis, Kakars, and Shiranis; but more noteably the Batanis, a tribe 
inhabiting the eastern slopes and valleys of the Jhandula and Gabar hills, 
which has ever borne a prominent part in connection with Tank bill policy. 
These Batanis also occupy large tracts at the foot of the hills; and come 
naturally between us and the Mahsids on the Tank {rontier. 

Besides these distinctively Affghdn tribes, a large number of Jat cultiva- 
tora are to be found on the plains of Tank,—men whose ancestors were 
probably invited to settle there by the Pathan holders of the country in 
times when they themselves were chiefly employed in defending their con- 
quests from spoliations by warlike neighbours. 
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The following statistics of mas an the. Tank 


4 PoPULATION. 
os —_——____. 

Name gE g 

Z e/3/3 
1 | Tonk (khds) ah 2,800 ; 937 
2 | Kot Pathan 2) 467 | 139 
3 | Tattor 2] 316 { 101 
4 | Garra Budhd 3) 286 63 
6 | Shah Alam... 3, 899 | 269 
6 | Garra Baloch 1} 331 [{ 105 
7 | Jamal Dy&l see 3 | 284 82 
8 | Wand Gumal 12 }1,088 | 331 
0 | Wand Ghasha we { 22] 423 | 123 
10 Wand Sarang Zoné_ 15 }1,162 | 357 
1) | Utra 7{\ 603 | 166 
12 | Wand Ghorazatl 15 | gaz} 233 
13 | Soaikh Sultan 7| 667] 261 
14 | Pothar sen ice 4] 302 02 
15 | Falteh Chandbrar 3} 019} 202 
16 | Kot Mir Mahammad ... 9] 252} 69 
17 | Jama) Awan 6| 672) 186 
16 | Baré Khéil is 4) 534] 142 
19 | Ranwél 211,528 | 511 
20 | Shahbdz 4/ 670} 214 
21 eee Kan ——ODallela 6} 2690} 79 
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a 
Names of Headmen, #5 
oe 
[2a 
3 
lz 
ner Shahnewaz Khan of !11) 


Said Khan, Sherdil Khan, 


‘aD: \ 
Ghaz! Khan we | 8 
aod Ummar Khan. 


Ghulam Mabamad Khan ... 

Tulsa Ram and Mirza Khan 

Haidar oes 

Hussain Khan... va] 6 

Ali Khan, Zar Khan, Mun- (£3 
doora Khan, Gul Mulha- 
mad, 

Duran Khan, Asthandar, 
Balot, Shamal Khau, and 
Khooda Khan. 

Mauladad Sher Mahamad 
and others. 

Brabun Khan, Jabar Khan, 
Rozi Khan. 

Zar Khan and Gulli Khan,| 8 


Alam Khan, Shadi Khan ...| 4 


Mallik Shahbaz and Hyst...| 4 
Ghulama wes aw] 4 
Ali aud Mallik Mitha esd 


Fatteh Khan and Mallik| 2 
Khan. 


Sadat Khan... we] 8 


Gullun and Chargh Huasin | 16 
Shah, 


Mallik Chandwr and Azmat| 8 
Shak. 


Anwar and Hakim 
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Division are furnished by Captain Macavuay :— 















































Stocx | 
a if 
2 Gnppilea Race of * 
3% 2 ’ Eroguee: Weter-mupply: procurable, Inbabitanta. 3 
4a) 2 |e) Pl el g 
ge | fie|3isi2 ; 
& | a lél/aiale Z 
—}| —| - |—|-|— — — — |— 
415 | 216 ‘150 | 12 Grain of all | ZamTsk bill etream | Supplies of | Pathan, Said, Aaloch, 
sorte, dates, every descrip-{ Jat, Hindu, Sikh. 
‘cottou, &c. tion. | 
303 | 275} 1] 38 | Grain i Ditto ...| Ditto in omall| Pathan, Baloch, 
quantities. Shaikh, Jat, eid’ 
! Hindu. 
333} 115 6 i Ditto Sa Ditto ae Ditto .. | Baloch, Shaikh, Pa- 
than, Jat, Binds. 
235 | 220! 9|. Qrain and Ditto | Ditto... | Baloch, Pathan, Jat, 
Cotton. Hinds. 
$73 | 383 Sh isa Pa Ditto ae Ditto see Ditto ... | Pathan, Jat, Shaikh, 
Hindu. 
270} 330]... | 6]... ]...] Ditto... Ditto ...!_ Ditto... | Bald, Jat, Baloch, 
| Hindu. 
215} Wd}..| 9]. fa. Ditto ...|Zem Gumal hill Ditto. | Baloch, Shaikh, Jat, 
stream. | Hinda. 
70 86)... | 10] .. |... | Grain eas Ditto tee Ditto ... | Pathan, Baloch, Jat, 
Foreebl, Said, Hin- 
330 | . Bel ves | see Ditto ee Ditto a Ditto ... | Koreshi, Said, Baloch, 
| Jat, Pathan, Hindu 
612 GB] wu | coe | vee | wee Ditto tee Ditto Ae Ditto . | Pathan, Said, Jat, 
| “Hinds, 
340 60}... | 10]... |. | Grain and cot- Ditto . | Ditto in emalt | Pathan, Jat, Ehaikh, 
ton. quantities pro- | Hind 
curable. 
6Ol} Gal...) 8]... ) . | Grain ne Ditto Se Ditto Pethan, Koreshl, 
Said, Sheikh, Jat, 
Hind, 
506 | 264) ..| 4]... |... | Grain and cot- Ditto vas Ditto .. | P Shaik, Be- 
ton. loch, A Koresbi, 
Jat, Hinda, 
3038 | 896 Zy dose Ditto eee Ditto ies Ditto | Jat, Baloch, Pathao, 
Koresbi. 
380 | 300 6)... Ditto ase Ditto ae Ditto ... | Jat, Shaikh, Baloch. 
106} 220)... 2)... Ditto ais Ditlo jas Ditto ... | Koreshi, Pathan, Jat, 
Baloch, Hinda. 
150 45) .0) 2) a.) 0. Ditto de Ditto fe Ditto ... | Pathan, Jat, Shaikh. 
319} 193] 9! 9 1... Ditto... Ditto aes Ditto _... | Pathan, Shaikh, Hin- 
du, Jat. 
613; 680) 98/15)... ]... Ditto oe Ditto wey Ditto as eee 
Jut, Pathan, Baloch, 
Hinde 
Bit} g00;...) ef. do. Ditto as Ditto io Ditta vee Sold: har ig Jat, 
Hinda. 
260 | 100 ot east nee Ditto . | Zam hilletream ... Ditto ... | Seid, Koresbi, Ba- 
toch, Jat, Pathan, 
nda. 
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The following statistics of villages in the Tank 
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ao) oe | | I 
gg ee ne 3 ~ 
Name. é3 $s < = Names of Headmen. a 
ga d : : ; af 
A a 5 ® B ies 
gs}. 3 z 3 . *9 
z 2/3 5 | ele ie 
§ a | 3 | & Bake cg (8 
Oy | Q < a 2 |; 21) a ‘ 
Derrekti uN feo 405 | 263 | 6} 12] Bhai Khan, Abmed Khan 15. 
| | end others, 
Sher Ali 16 ; 623] 236 146 | | 2 1} Ahmad Khan and Dilnsa = 
Khan. 
Jndri = 16 | 968 106| es} | 1 1 | Bhai Khan and Ogi 
| Khan. 
Gul Imam . 7 , 1,737 | 560 306 | i 1 14 | Azim Khan and others : 6 
|| | 
Turan (New) 6} 938 {/ 216 167 See | 3 | 7 | Sheraw and Sarfaraz ue 10 
Kirri Pai ... 12 11, 061 | 300 223 ies 6 13 | iszat Khan andothera .. 6 
i | 
Ammam Khail 12|2,090 | 608} 461]... 9| 4|Shadi Khan and others A 6 
| 
Mehammad Akbar 12} 271 70 66 aus 3 3 poner Khan and Soban; 6 
an. , 
1 
Tagori— i... 7| 367| 106 73 a 2 4 | Kashmir Khan.,, «ss| 8 
Nasran ol... 6 | 1,107 | 342 259 a 3 4 | Shshabdin and others ...| 6 
Garra Abizer 7| 280 81 87 1 1} Azim Kban and Miran)... 
| Khan, 
Rodi Khail 3 | 242 75 57 1 1 | Maulivi Sharfuddin wel 2 
Kirri Haldar 5| 316 07 85 <i 1 3 | Almar Khan and othera ...| 4 
Kirri Zaffar Kban 6 | 206 76 61 hee 2 2 | Khusbhal Khan and others.| 3 
Kirri Galan 4| 323 104 76 on 1 1 Bhangi Khan and others...| 4 
1 








Norg.—In this parganah the Zam Tek and Zam Gumal atreame flow 
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Division are furnished by Cartatn Macautey,—contd. 
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z ; | Supplies | Race of | i 
a ‘ 8 . Produce. Water-supply. | procarable. | Inhabitants 3 
ag 9 s 5 ° £ | | 2 
a“ | @ | Sia] Sls 
» |e lalélelz 
“71 614 | 68} 15 |... |... |Gratn ‘and cot: Bobeli bill stream... ia in. "Pathan, Said Said, Jat, oan 
ton. email} quanti: ! i shaikh, Hiada. 
ties procarable.,: 
a7| 12 | 10| & ; Ditto Kat Larsi_ hill Ditto i Pathan, Shaikh, Jat. 
1 atream. | 
sa| 96|92| 6 | Ditto Peru hillstream ..| Ditto... ' Jat, Pathan, Hindu. 
| 
653 70 | 16 tes Ditto Takware and Soheli | Supplies pro- | | Path = Be- 
aut bill streams, ourable. och, Hind b, 
280 | 200 | 20 | 10 Ditto Teakware and Zam | Ditto .. Seid, Koreshi, Jat, 
hill atreams, | > Hindu. 
\ ] 
710 | 470 | 90 Wj |e Ditto ...| Soheli, Gharagho- | Ditto ...: Patban, Jat, Shaikh, 
cha and Lunda- > Hindu. 
hill streams. 
675 | 490/50! 6]... |... Ditto ...|Soheli and other) Ditto ’ Patban, Hindg, Jat. 
bill streame. | 
945 | 976/93) 6]... | Ditto... | Soheli hill stream... | Ditto : Pathan aod Jat. 
| 
si} solar] st. |. { Ditto .. {Gard Ghova Bill] Ditto... Pathan, Jet, Shaikh, 
| stream. { | Hindu. 
: j 5 
230 foe) 168 | ees] sive Ditto ... | Shoza bill atream... Ditto ...' Pathan, B aloch, 
sd | Shaikh, Jat, Hinda. | 
287 w]l0) 2)..].. Ditto ... | Soheli bill stream .. Ditto... hers 9 fo hal i, 
i ai 3 Ma 
180 | 110 é) |. |. Ditto ...;Zam Tak hill, Ditto ..,' Baloch, Koreahbl, 
| | stream. 1 Hindo, 
' 
360 | 300 | 25 | 15 “a Ditto... Ditto ..'Sapplies in Pathen, Jat, Shaikh, 
| emall quapti-. Hinda. 
; ties procurable 
322 | 100 | 20] 3 Os Ditto... Ditto 1 Ditto 7A eteas, Jat, Hindu. 
190 | 100 5 ee te Ditto i Ditto ‘| Ditto . | Jat, Pathan, Hinda. 


thr. ughout the year, and the rest of the streams during a portion of the year, 
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The passes into the hills from the Tank district are the Zarwani 
Nasatzkai, Shirani, Girabi, leading into the Shirani country, and the 
Gomal, Urman, Nispa, Tarobi Khushk, Samindar, Girni Khird, Bara 
Girni, Sara Khola, Sarazao, Tank Zam, Spin-ka-Ghasha, Goraisi, Matkar 
Khal Putr, Zanazi, Makiblah, Sijab, Raidan, Pirang Algad Pungi, Garai 
Algad, Chinai Tand, Chinai Khushk, Tand Kankara, Khushk Kankara 
Sorah, Baz Sorah, Gulbara, Zarinja and Larzan into the Batani and 
Vaziri territories. 

The history of the Daolat Khel family will show how they are connected 
with the Vaziris. The Nawab of Tank is the son of a Vaziri woman, and 
has a wife from the Alizai Mabsid Vaziris. Tiaylor testifies to the use of 
this connection in the first years of British rule in keeping the Tank border 
free from raids of the Vaziris; but after this, from 1855, the alliance seems 
to have had no effect in stopping them ; for there is no part of the trans- 
Indus frontier which has been in a state of so constant and continuous tur- 
moil as has the Tank border by the Vaziri neighbours of the Nawab. 

There are no fewer than seven outposts on this border held by regular 
and militia troops (chiefly by the regular troops, as with the exception of 
Draband, which has only 24 sabres and a few infantry, the whole of the 
troops in the Dera district, on outpost duty, are in this division), yet I 
believe that crime is very little, if at all, decreasing. 

The occupied outposts are Manji, Tata, Murtiza, Girni, Kot-Kirgi, Tank 
Zam, and Kot Nasran. 

The outposts which have heen or are to be abandoned are—Rori, Dabra, 
Tator and Tank. 

The Kati Khels are said to number some 2,000 men. 

Most of the Povindah tribe, with the exception of a few Kiris of the 
Nasar tribe, pass through the Tank border by the Gomal route. 

The history of the Tank family will be found in the article on the Daolat 
Khel, where it will be seen that after the ejection of the Sikhs, in 1847, 
Shah Nawaz Khan, son of Aladad Khan, was made Governor of the Tank 
district, through the influence of Major Herbert Edwardes, which was 
farmed to him on a five years’ lease by the Sikh Darbar for a lakh of rupees 
per annum,—Rs. 25,000 being allowed as a deduction for the cost of 
management. This arrangement continued till February 1850, when the 
Board of Administration sanctioned the reduction of the sum payable by 
the Nawab to Rs 65,000, in consideration of the abolition of transit duties, 
and the lease was renewed for a further term of five years in December of 
the same year. In 1853, Major J. Nicholson, then Deputy Commissioner 
of the Dera Ismail Khan district, made a summary settlement of Tank. 
Previous to this the chief had fallen considerably into arrears, and 
Major Nicholson, considering the settlement excessive, had proposed a 
reduction of Rs. 20,000 per annum, allowing the Nawab the sum of 
Rs. 24,000 a year, out of which he was to maintain 50 horse and 150 foot 
for the protection of the district. The Chief Commissioner, on the original 
proposal of Major Nicholson to this effect, directed that he should make a 
summary settlement, which might place occupiers of the soil on the 
same footing as those of the adjoining district, and grant a three years’ 
lease. The Chief Commissioner did not wish the reduction to be limited 
to any particular sum, but that the assessment of each village should be 
placed on an equitable footing so as to secure the contentment of the 
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people, giving to the Nawab such a proportion of the collections as might 
enable him to arrange satisfactorily for the administration of the tract. 
On the proposals of Major Nicholson in the summary settlement, the 
Chief Commissioner agreed with the Deputy Commissioner that the chief 
should receive one-third of the annual collections for purposes of adminis- 
tration; that he should be recognized as the khaéu or chief of Tank, re- 
ceiving one-eighth of its revenues as such, subject to the condition of ser- 
vice. The recommendations of the Chief Commissioner were accepted by 
the Government of India, and Shah Nawaz Khan was recognised as chief of 
Tauk and entrusted with its management, receiving one-third of the actual 
collections, inclusive of one-eighth as inam zamindari, contingent on good 
service, and directed that on his death the chiefship should descend to the most 
efficient and trustworthy of his sous, on similar conditions. The assessment 
of Tank by the settlement effected by Major Nicholson was about Rs. 63,569, 
the third of which was Rs. 21,289, whilst the annual cost of the establish- 
ments which the chief was expected to maintain amounted to Rs. 16,200, 
leaving to him a little over Rs. 5,000 a year for his own expenses. 
Captain Coxe, three years later, made a second summary settlement of 
the district, estimating the revenue at Rs. 61,066, or, inclusive of certain 
rent-free grants, Rs. 63,000, at a little over which figure it now stands. 
From that time the condition of the Tank district continually deteriora- 
ted. The Nawab, year by year, fell more deeply into debt, and, as a ueces- 
sary consequence, the administration of both the interior district and the 
border became less efficient. 

The land revenue settlement of Tank had, for various reasons, finan- 
cial and otherwise, been continually deferred; and the determination of 
the relations of the Nawsb with the cultivating body, together with the 
improvement, if possible, of his position, which the Panjab Government 
much desired, it was found impracticable to effect until a regular settle- 
ment should be undertaken, at which time the rights of the parties inter- 
ested in the land might be equitably determined. The investigations 
which have been lately instituted by the Settlement Officers employed in 
the Dera Ishmail Khan district seem to show conclusively that it 1s pos- 
sible, with full consideration of the just claims of others, to most materi- 
ally improve the position of Shah Nawaz Khan so far as his income is 
concerned. 

The experiment of entrusting civil, criminal and revenue jurisdiction 
to the present chief has been in operation for many years, and has com- 
pletely failed. 

One special reason, which had weighed most strongly in entrusting 
the Nawab with the administration of the Tank border was, that he 
was himself the son of a Vaziri woman, and had himself married into 
the Alizai branch of the Mahsad Vaziris. This connection, it was 
believed, would give him such influence with the Mahsad tmbe, the 
most unmanageable on all the Derajat border, as to secure the frontier 
against the raids and murders committed by numbers of that tribe. 
That this expectation has been altogether unrealised, the statements of 
border offences committed in the Dera Ishmail Khan district from 1861 
to 1872, together with those of the Tank border most conclusively 
prove. The length of the Tank border is not more than 40 miles, very 
much less than that of the remaining part of the district; yet in the 
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11 years, from 1861 to 1872 inclusive, there have been 17 murders in Tank 
to 6 in the remaining part of the border; 231 raids and dacoities to 39 
elsewhere; 127 robberies to 18 in the remaining part of the border; 
nor do the murders include those committed in raids, which, in this 
statement, come under the head of dacoities, and amounted to 22 murders 
and 67 woundings. These figures only confirm what has been long 
known to the Government,—the inefficient administration of this part 
of the border. From Péshawar to Sind there is no part of the North- 
Western Frontier so insecure, so exposed to raids and violent crime, as the 
40 miles which are nominally under the management of the Nawab of Tank. 

Sir Herbert Edwardes, in his letter to the Secretary to Government 
of the 5th January 1865, forwarding for favorable consideration certain 
recommendations for the improvement of the position of Shah Nawaz 
Khan, stated that, during a trial of 19 years, he had shown himself a 
good administrator, a loyal chief, and stout defender of the border. This 
conclusion is shown by the records of crime in the Derajat and the con- 
current testimony of every officer of local experience to be altogether 
erroneous. Even so far back as 1865, the administration of Tank was 
extremely bad, and the proportion of border crime in that district to 
the border crime of the rest of the Dera Ishmail Khan frontier had been 
greater than itis at present. With these facts, and with the statistics 
which prove their truth, Sir Herbert Edwardes was unacquainted. He 
had long left the Derajat, and only remembered Shah Nawaz Khan, as a 
chief whose misfortunes he had himself pitied, whom he had raised from 
poverty to a position of distinction, and naturally disposed to take the 
most generous and friendly view of the chief’s case, was misled into a 
statement which was then incorrect, and which remains equally so at the 
present day. The Nawab of Tank has shown himself incapable of admi- 
nistering the Tank district or of defending the border entrusted to him. 
His loyalty has never been questioned, but, however loyal, he has not 
the strength of character necessary to overcome the considerable difficulties 
to efficient administration in an exposed tract of country such as Tank is. 
His connection with the Mabsid tribe may be considered on the whole 
asa source rather of weakness than of strength. It has taught him to 
intrigue with that tribe; to shelter criminals belonging to it; above all, 
to prevent British Officers from having any intercourse with the Mahsids 
except through himself as the interpreter of their intentions, and the 
Mahsads themselves from coming further for purposes of trade than Tank, 
while the advantage which it has given him in obtaining reliable infor- 
mation of the movements of the Mahsid Vaziris has only been turned to 
account, by furnishing information of raids after they have happened. Infor- 
mation which must have been in the possession of the Nawab were the 
supposition of his influence with the Mahsiid Vaziris correct, has not been 
furnished until too late to be of any value. The loyalty of the Nawab 
may be unimpeachable, but the practical results have been the same as 1! 
he had been in league with the Mahsiids, and had countenanced or abetted 
their incursions into British territory, instead of having been placed by 
the Government in a position of great authority for the express purpose 
of holding the border against them. The condition of internal crime 11 
the Tank district appears to be more favorable to the administration ol 
the Nawal than that of border crime. The explanation, however, is that 
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border crime is reported to the authorities; the line of militia posts and 
military outposts rendering it almost impossible to conceal its occurrence, 
while the almost entire absence of all village police in the interior prevents 
knowledge of the occurrence of crime, and especially of less heinous offen- 
ces, such as theft and assault, which so largely swell the ordinary district 
returns in British territory. 

The chief maintains that the whole of the allowances drawn by him from 
Government for police purposes is entirely spent on police adminis- 
tration; but the unanimous opinion of every officer acquainted with 
the locality is to the effect that the interior village police bas hardly 
any existence at all, while the border police are represented by a few badly 
armed and badly mounted men, so badly paid as to be entircly inefficient 
for all purposes of defence and protection, and who, on their miserable 
stipends irregularly paid, cannot be expected to risk their persons in pre- 
venting crime or pursuing criminals. The duties which the Nawab has 
failed to perform the Government has had itself to undertake, bearing the 
expense of military posts at Girni and the Zam, militia posts at Murtaza, 
Kot Khirgi and Kot Nusran, while a portion of a cavalry regiment is now 
stationed at Tank itself. The state of Tank has met with the most careful 
consideration from the Hon’ble Mr. Davies, Lieutenant-Governor, and he 
expressed his unqualified opinion, that all police and military jurisdiction 
should be at once and altogether withdrawn both on the border and in the 
interior of the district, and that the Nawab should exercise no other 
criminal jurisdiction than that of an ordinary magistrate, trying cases 
brought before him for decision. The experiment of trusting these duties 
to the Nawab has had a sufficiently long trial and has failed, and signally 
failed, and His Honor was of opinion that the Government should have 
no hesitation in acknowledging the failure, and applying the only remedy 
which can be successful viz., withdrawing police jurisdiction, and raising 
the position of the Nawab from that of a second-class to a first-class 
magistrate, appeals from his decisions lying to the Commissioner instead 
of the Deputy Cummissioner. This would compensate him for any loss of 
dignity he might otherwise suffer; and he is sufficiently able, experienced, 
and acquainted with legal procedure as to make the grant of enhanced 
powers unobjectionable. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor” says Mr. Davis’ minute on this subject “ is 
“not, however, in favor of permitting the Nawab to collect in kind 
“from tenants in occupancy at the time of settlement or to exercise any 
‘revenue jurisdiction whatever. In a country like that of Tauk, entirely 
“dependent for cultivation upon irrigation by permanent or periodical 
“streams, the revenue jurisdiction implies control of the water, and 
‘places in the handJs of the Collector almost absolute power, as he is 
“competent, by withholding or diverting the water-supply, to ruin 
“the crops of a recusant village. His Honor would recommend that in 
“the same way as the police jurisdiction is abolished, and a British Police 
‘Officer stationed at Tank, so the revenue jurisdiction be withdrawn, and 
“the collections be made in the ordinary way by a Tahsildar, subordinate 
“to the Deputy Commissioner in the Gomal and Kandi divisions; in Tank 
“proper, the Nawab, as landlord, making his collections in the ordinary 
“manner, without the intervention of British revenue officers, unless their 
‘assistance be asked for by himself under the rules prescribed, and paying 
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“his own revenue into the Government treasury. This arrangement would 
“allow to him between Rs. 40,000 and Rs. 50,000 per annum, exclusive of 
“his one-eighth inam, Zamindari, which the Lieutenant-Governor would 
“propose to maintain subject to condition of service. The position of the 
“ Nawab being so greatly improved so far as his income is concerned, the 
“‘ Lieutenant-Governor considers that it would not be inequitable to disallow 
“the grant of Rs. 16,200, hitherto made for police administrative purposes, 
* for which the money will no longer be required by him; while the charge 
“must fall upon the Imperial revenue. His Honor would therefore recom- 
‘“mend that the Nawab should be allowed all those advantages which the 
“declaration in his favor of proprietary right in Tank proper naturally 
“ bring him, cancelling altogether the arrangement under which there was 
. “paid to him one-third of the revenue collections for expenses of manage- 
“ ment, which will now be undertaken by the Government. His income as 
“proprietor of certain lands, together with the inam camindari as chief, 
“will be all that he will be entitled to claim. The cost of police arrange- 
“ments will be in part met from the increase in the assessment which may 
“be expected to amount to about Rs. 10,000. This sum will, no doubt, meet 
“the expenses of internal police and a thana at Tank itself, together with 
“the necessary border police. All rights to be conferred on the Nawab, 
“those as chief, and those as proprietor, His Honor would, in express 
“terms, grant on condition of loyal and active service. Nor is there any 
“but an apparent anomaly in making hereditary rights thus strictly condi- 
“tional, All that the Nawab now enjoys is on condition of service; the 
“proprietary rights proposed to be accorded are not legally claimable. Any 
“such legal claim would be barred in the Courts under the limitation rules, 
“and further from the fact that the district of Tank belonged to the British 
“Government with the rest of the Panjab, by an Act of State, and that no 
“yestoration of a status enjoyed under a previous Government could be 
“subject of a suit. s 

“Hereditary jagirs are granted by the Government on conditions of 
“service, and all other rights, proprietary, zemindari or talukdan, may as 
“‘appropriately be conferred on the same conditions. 

“The expense of defending this portion of the frontier has very largely 
“increased since the allowance originally made to the Nawab was supposed 
‘amply sufficient to meet it—a system of militia outposts and military 
“posts has been rendered necessary by the mal-administration of the dis- 
“trict; nor can this expenditure be expected for some time to come to be 
“susceptible of reduction. But His Honor trusts that better arrangements 
“and more efficient supervision will gradually render the Tank border as 
“tranquil as any other portion of the Derajat; and, when that time shall 
“‘ arrive, and the necessity for maintaining the present chain of outposts ceases, 
“the charge in the general revenues will be proportionately reduced. 

‘The only class who will lose by the arrangement now proposed by the 
« Tieutenant-Governor are the present holders of revenue leases in the 
“district, the mushaksadars or farmers. With reference to this class, the 
« Lieutenant Governor holds the case to he clear. They are neither chiefs 
“nor managers in behalf of the proprietary body (whom, indeed, they 1n 
‘no way represent) who do not as of right share in their profits. They 
“merely consume the rents for the payment of which they have contracted, 
“and the leases granted to them were only so granted as a matter of admi- 
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« mstrative convenience when the country was taken over from the Sikhs. 
“They have no right to more than the allowance of one-tenth of which 
‘they enjoyed in former years, and the Lieutenant Governor proposes to 
“continue these to them, perhaps in the form of favorable rates on their 
“own holdings, in order to remove any just cause of complaint. These 
“ proposals His Honor would desire to be understood are equitable aud 
“liberal to all classes concerned. No body of proprietors are deprived of 
“any rights which they now enjoy or which they can ask to be granted 
“with any show of reason, The lessees have no right whatever to be 
“ continued in that position longer than is convenient to the Government, 
“and that the Nawab should take the place which they have for a time 
“ occupied is likely to prove advantageous to the great body of the people. 

“ Nor does His Honor anticipate that the proposed changes will cause 
“any serious discontent or other than strengthen the administration. The 
“ position of the Nawab being in point of income so vastly improved, and 
“this income being dependent upon active good service, it is most improb- 
“able that he will oppose the change ; the cultivating body in Gomal and 
 Kindi will be confirmed in all their rights which are now in doubr or de- 
“nied, while those of Tank admit freely the proprietary rights of the 
“Nawab, and cannot object to these rights being formally acknowledged 
“while their position as hereditary tenants will be improved and important 
“ privileges of sale and mortgage granted. These lessees will be treated 
“with all the consideration which they can hope for, and more than they 
“could legally claim. But the changes will still be carried out with the utmost 
“caution, and the construction of the necessary thanab will be protected 
“by a military force, and no opportunity allowed for any opposition to ar- 
‘‘ rangements which the Government had found it necessary to carry out. 

“The Lieutenant Governor earnestly trusts that the recommendations 
“contained in this letter, and which are fully concurred in by Lieutenant- 
“Colonel Munro, Commissioner of the Derajat, whose long experience of 
“the border and ability give a special value to his opinions, may receive 
“the sanction of His Excellency the Governor General in Council. The 
“case has been most carefully considered by His Honor. His visit to 
“the frontier during the past winter had as one of its chief objects 
“the determination of the true cause of the disorder and crime in 
“Tank, and of obtaining sufficiently accurate information on this subject. 
“ (Nicolson, Grey, Carr, Macgregor, Davis.) 

TANK ZAM— 

A river of Afghanistan, which rises in two branches,—one called the Badar 
Algad, in the south-west slopes of the Pirgil mountain, in the Mahsad 
country, and the other the Chini Algad, rising in the Shwéghar and 
Razuczk, Its branches then flow past Kanigoram, Makin, and Shingikot, 
and reach the plains 3 miles from Tank as a feeble stream, barely sufficient 
to irrigate tite lands of that little town. Its length from Kanigoram, 
about 12 to 15 miles below its source to Tank, is 62 miles. At Shingi Kot 
it is joined by the Hinjor Algad, and at Palosin by the Shahar Zam, both 
large tributaries. 

The Tank Zam is flanked throughout its whole course by high hills, 
which occasionally recede sufficiently to give the spurs enclosed the appear- 
ance of small valleys. The width of its bed in the hills is very variable— 
in some places being as much as 1,000 yards, whilst at others it narrows 
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to less then 100—being, as may be supposed, broadest at its mouth 
gradually narrowing as it ascends. The narrowest parts are where the water 
has had to pierce its way through any range of hill crossing its course at 
right angles. Such gorges are called by the natives “tangas,” and are the 
points occupied by them to oppose an enemy. On both sides, at intervals 
throughout its course, patches of land have been deposited, and are preserv- 
ed by artificial means for the purpose of cultivation; and the largest of 
these afford sufficient space for encamping upon. Its bed is paved through- 
out with boulders and stones. In fine weather a clear stream from 2 to 
3 feet deep winds down its bed, requiring to be crossed at every 200 
yards. After rain the whole bed suddenly fills, and at times is not passable, 
even by an elephant. 

The Tank Zam pass is situated between the Dabliand S)in-ka-Ghasha 
passes, north-west of the present outpost of Tank Zam. 

A very good road goes through this pass to the Vaziri country, and was 
the route taken by General Chamberlain’s force in 1860 against that tribe, 
when 9-pounder guns were taken up as tar as Kanigoram. 

The Tank Zam and Kot Kirgi posts are responsible for the pass.— 
(Chamberlain, Walker, Carr, Macgregor.) 

TANK ZAM— 
An outpost on the Tank border, situated at 1 mile from the mouth of 
the Zam pass, and 6 miles east of Kot Kirgi. It is garrisoned by 50 
cavalry, 50 infantry (Panjab Frontier Force) with 8 guide sowars. It has 
a house for an officer. The post is responsible with that of Kot Kirgi (to 
which it acts as a support) for the Tank Zam pass, and all the small 
passes leading into the Tank Zam from the plains through the first range of 
hills. (Chamberlain, Walker, Carr, Macgregor.) 

TANTA— 
A pass in Yaghistan, leading the village of Balai in the Gadaizai division 
of Baner to Janbéel and Kokarari in the Babazai division of Swat. It joins 
the Kalel road on the Swat side of the pass, and is only practicable for laden 
coolies. (Lockwood.) 

TAOSA.—Lat. 30° 41’ 52”. Long. 70° 41’ 28”. Elev. 593 feet. 
A town in the Sangarh division of the Dera Ghazi district, situated 83} 
miles from Dera, and 42} miles from Ghazi, with both which it is connected 
by the imperial telegrapk road, 8 miles north of the river and 74 miles east 
of the hills. 

It is connected with Mangrota by a good broad level road, crossed by 
two small insignificant channels from the Sangarh water-course, and 
running through a well cultivated tract of country dotted about with trees, 
the cultivation being dependent on rain and irrigation from the Sangarh. 
The town of Taosa is hidden from view westerly, till almost within the suburbs, 
by low sand hillocks, above which the mosque and white-domed roza or 
mausoleum alone appear. East of the city is a small mud-built thana, about 
35 yards square, 14 high, with two towers, barracks being erected within all 
four faces for police. 

In this village there are 241 Kachas, 151 Batas, 47 Malas, 73 Langas, 
38 Manklas, 80 Jafars, 10 Barohis, 11 Babars, 6 Ustaranas, 89 Majotas 
45 Khojas, 230 Hindus, &c. 

North-west of the village is a small dak bungalow a few yards west of 
the road, and the camping-ground between this and the city, on both sides 
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of the road, is rather confined. The village is divided in two by the 
imperial road, which runs here nearly due north and south; the greater 
part of the village, however, is situated east of the road. The village of 
Taosa, being situated on rising ground and among little sand hillocke, 
commands all the approaches to it for some hundred yards. The countr 
immediately around it for some 4 mile is a sandy tract, sccoultivated, 
which at first gives it the appearance of being scantily cultivated; but 
beyond the sandy tract the country is entirely under cultivation, depend- 
ent, however, on rain and partly on the Sanghar irrigation. 

After the sandy tract, the country around is fairly well-wooded with 
good-sized jal and tamarisk trees. 

South of the city and at a distance of some 200 to 300 yards runs the 
(usually dry) bed of the Sanghar, which is here a vast sandy expanse of 
about 1,500 to 1,800 yards. 

To the north-west is the mosque known as Hazrat Suliman. It is a 
very large conspicuous building, constructed on a ponderous base of red 
brick, above which to the height of about 120) feet rises a dome, with 
an upper terrace, relieved by minarets picked out with white and blue, the 
dome of the mosque beiny painted green. The mosque is not as yet com- 
pleted. It has been built principally by Nawab Bahawal Khan, who gave 
Rs. 80,000 towards its expenses. 

Hazrat Khoja Shekh Mahamad Suliman Khan, the saint, over whose 
remairs this tomb has been erected, was the son of Zakaria Khan, a Jafar 
of the Dri hills, and a resident of the village of Gargoji. In his youth 
he came for his education to Dera Ghazi, after acquiring which he became 
a pupil of Khoja Nar Mahamad, of Mobar Sharif; gaining from this 
connection considerable reputation, he settled at Taosa, about 75 years ago, 
and lived here for 54 years, teaching the people. By degrees his reputation 
increased, and disciples came to him from Afghanistan, Hindistan, and the 
Panjab, and the neighbouring tribes of Baloch and Pathan; 21 years ago 
the saint died, and his son Ala Bakhsh has succeeded him. (Davidson, 
Macgregor.) 

TAOZ MELA— 
A village in the Sipah division of Tira on the right bank of Tira Toi. It 
consists of about: 50 houses, scattered about, and 1 tower. Above this 
the valley contracts. The best way of getting to this village is by the 
Alizai Kotal. (Cavagnari.) 

TAPI — 
A large village in Lower Dawar, the head-quarters of the Tapizai clan, it 
contains 2,000 inhabitants, with 37 Hindi shops. There are no towers to 
the walls, which are, however, unusually high. There are 3 gateways to the 
tower. (Norman.) 

TAPI— 
A hamlet in the Kohat district close to Karak, on the left bank of the Tarka, 
It has 26 wells worked by Persian wheels. 

The people are of the Haidar Khan Khel clan of the Ozshdah Baraks. 

Opposite Tapia road runs through the Kondghara range to Bahadar Khel. 
T ee called ‘ Saliareh,’ and is fit for fuotmen or single horsemen. (Zoss.) 

A village in the Baizai division, Kohat district, 4 miles from Kohat, on the 

road to Dhoda. Tt has 126 houses, and a population of 555 souls, of 
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which 160 are males, and it has 126 houses. It was founded by Daolat 
Khan, Baki Khan, and Miro Khan, Its revenue is Rs. 2,130, and since 
1858, it has been farmed out, the present holder being one Dial Sing. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Awans. Fighty armed men can turn out on an 
emergency. The land is all irrigated, and its water-supply is from the 
Kohat spring. (Plowden.) 

TARAKAI— 
A pass leading from the village of Kharkai, in the Péshawar district, to 
Zilmkot in Ranizai Swat, Yaghistan. It joins the Shahkot road and is 
only used by footmen. (Lockwood.) 

TARAKAI— 
An isolated hill in Ltnkhwar, Péshawar district, which crops out of the 
plain near the point where the road from Katlang to Pali crosses the Kal- 
pani ravine, Water is procurable in considerable quantity from the ravine 
below. General Dunsford’s force halted here in 1866. There is a good view 
of the Baizai villages from this hill, and it would be a good place for a 
thana or reserve for an advanced post. (Macgregor.) 

TARAKAI— 
A village in the Razar division of Yusafzai, Péshawar district, situated in 
the open about 1 mile from the low bank of the Shagai ravine under an 
isolated rocky hill. Its sections are the Ali Khan Khél, Pati Khel. It has 32 
houses of Pathahs, 18 of Awans and 40 others, 2 shops, and 2 mosques. 
There is a tank of water some 100 yards broad in the village that dries up 
in time. The headman is Abdal. (Hastings.) 

TARAKZAI— 
A section of the Mohmand tribe (¢. v.). 

TARALI— 
A pass in the Kohat district which goes along the bed of the Mithan ravine, 
and extending from south to north for 24 miles from the junction of the 
Sparindah with the Mithan to the junction of the Mithan with the Tiri Toi, 
about a mile from Karirosam. The pass begins at a small Tangi just below 
the junction of the Shaindah. This passage is between low cliffs of lime- 
stone about 20 feet high, and about 12 paces across at the upper and lower 
edges, and 20 paces in the middle. Below it the pass is strewn with large 
boulders of limestone firmly fixed in the ground. It 1s from 80 to 100 
paces wide, and the side hills are not very high or steep. 

A mile down is a 2nd Tangi, between precipitous limestone cliffs, about 
80 feet high on the left bank, and 60 feet high on the right bank, the passage 
being about 12 yards wide. The pass below is from 100 to 120 paces wide. 

Half a mile lower down is a 8rd Tangi between sloping ridges of sand- 
stone, about 30 or 40 feet high, the passage being about 20 yards across. It 
is about % mile more down to the junction of the Mithan and Tirt 
Toi, which, after the junction, is called the Loe or Lowa until it joins the 
Indus above Chakwala. 

Below the 3rd Tangi the Mithan gradually widens to about 300 paces. 
The hills command this pass all the way, and can be crowned from the pass 
in most places, the exceptions being the three Tangis and some other parts 
where the banks are high and steep rocky cliffs. 

Tbe Tangis are a standing trouble to travellers and traffic. Floods are 
numerous in the Mitban, and when they come down they scoop out deep holes 
in the Tangis, forming large deep, and dangerous pools extending from bank 
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to bank known as ‘dands.’ Tbe sand and gravel and boulders scooped 
out are thrown up in a shelving bank on the lower side of the Tangi, and 
until the pools are filled by another flood, the Tarali pass is closed and 
travellers to and from Shakardara take the Bragdi route. The central 
Tang! is called Tarali, and from it the pass is named. It is 43 miles from 
Shakardara to the head of the Tarali pass. (Avse.) 

TARGAKHE KOTAL— 
A pass over the range which intervenes between Pindiali Mohmand and 
British territory. It is the easiest into their country, and is crossed con- 
stantly by Mohmand horsemen. (James.) 

TARI BANDA— 
A village in Miranzai, Kohat district. It has 57 houses and 84 adult 
males. It is a “banda” of Mahamad Khoja. (Macgregor) 

TAR] KHEL— 
A village in Kohat district, which could formerly turn out 200 fighting- 
men. (Agha Abbas.) 

TARINS— 
A Pathan tribe, inhabiting the country to the north of Kachi in Balochistan. 
They number 700 fighting-men and own 3 good-sized village, viz.— 


Chotiali 100 fighting-men headman, Billand. 
Umarzai 3 » Gulraz. 
Thal »» Ismail. 


They are a quiet, peaceably disposed tribe, but are plundered by the Maris, 
and are too weak to retaliate. The Shahdfizais and Otarands are neighbour- 
ing tribes with whom they are on friendly terms and intermarry. 

The Tarins pay yearly a tribute of 6,000 rupees to the ruler of Kandahar. 
The 3 towns above-mentioned are in the middle of large plots of cultivation 
(wheat, jowar, Indian corn), and people of many different classes. The 
inhabitants are very well off, their lands are good and irrigated by perennial 
streams. 

The Tarins do not seem to hold a high place in the estimation of the 
surrounding tribes for bravery. 

The yearly tribute due to the Kandahar State has not been now executed 
for upwards of 8 years, and the Tarins now consider themselves an inde- 
pendent State. 

The Tarins have an old standing enmity with the Hamzazai branch 
of Kakars, but not with the other branches of this tribe—(vide Central 
Asia, Part IT.) (Davidson.) 

TARKHA KO0— 

A village of Chaontra, Kohat district, about a mile from Mita Khel on 
both banks of the Tarkha ravine. It isin four parts of varying size. On 
the nght bank, on some sandstone rocks, is Drabkila, consisting chiefly of 
sheds for the cattle and herdsmen. Higher up, and on the left bank, 
are some houses known as Kashmiri; and across the fields on the Sangtni, 
a tributary of the Tarkha, are a few more known as Algadi. The main 
part is on the left tank opposite Drabkila, and is called Ghorikila, and 
has 30 houses and the other parts 24 more. 

_ Water is procured from a small well at Kashmiri, and a spring slightly 
bitter in the Tarkha’s bed above Drabkila, and 14 wells with Persian wheels 
at Ghorikila. The people are Land Baraks, of the Badin Khel section 
of the Khwazi Khel clan. (foss.) 
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TARKHELIS— 

__A tribe of Hazara, who inhabit the south portion of the Gandgarh hill 
They are said to be of the same race as the Otmanzai of Yisafzai. They 
are quite quiet now, but used to give a great deal of trouble at the sane 
mencement of ourrule. They once defied Major Abbott, and accordino] 
that officer and Lieutenant Nicholson led columns against their tions, 
hold of Simalkand and they submitted at once. (Wace, Macgregor.) = 

TARKHOBI— 

A village in the Bani district on the right bank of the Tarkhobi nala, a 
short way above its junction with the Kashu. The village is 22 miles cast 
of Adhami, and 43 milcs east of the Jir watering-place. It has 25 or 
80 houses and some large tamarisk trees, and is on bank above the nala. 
Its water is from a well dug in the nala. It belongs to the Bharat Khel 
section of the Sperkai Ahmadzai Vaziris. (Zoss.) 

TARLANDAI— 

A village, in Yisafzai, Peshawar district, situated 18 miles east of Mardan, and 
under musket range of a stony hill which protects the village to the west. 
Its sections are Ali Khan Khel Pati. It has 172 houses belonging to Pa- 
thans and 90 to others, 7 shops, and 8 mosques. On the east side is a pond 
of water for the cattle of the village, and its lands are richly cultivated and 
irrigated from 62 wells, The headman is Jafar Khan. (Lumsden, Hastings.) 

TARNAO— 

A village in Hashtnagar, 16 miles from Péshawar north-north-west. The 
Swat river is fordable opposite it during eight months of the year. 
(Lumsden.) 

TARNAWAI— 

A village in the Mangal sub-division Mansera division of the Hazara dis- 
trict, 5 miles north-west from Thandiani at the head of the Ichar river. It 
has 310 houses, 7 shops, and 8 mosques. The population amounts to 1,496 
souls, The inhabitants are composed of 78 Jadius, 164 Syads, 246 Awans 
and 1,008 others. 

The water-supply is from the Tarnawai stream and springs, and the 
water is good and very plentiful. The produce consists of Indian corn, 
barley, mash, &c., and supplies are procurable here in small quantities 
after due notice. The stock of the village embraces 2 horses, 810 cattle, 
246 flocks of sheep and goats, 4 donkeys, 3 mules. The headman is 
Khodadad. (Wace.) 

TAROBI KHUSHK and TAND— 

Two small passes on the Tank frontier, situated between the Nispa and Bagh 
passes, north-west of the outpost of Milazai. 

Roads through them join the Orman pass, behind the Ist range of low 
hills, and thence go to the Batani bands. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

TARTARA— Elev. 6,822 feet. 

A peak of the Khaibar range of mountains. There is a road known by 
this name which turns the main defile of the Khaibar. 

The distance from Daka to Péshawar by this route is 32 miles, and 
the route is very difficult. From Daka 4 miles east is Kongah, a village 
on the right bank of the Kabal river, from which guards are procured 
for the rest of the route. Three miles after leaving Kongah there is an 
ascent of 2 miles, and after ita second. When both are surmounted, a 
plain is entered of 6 miles in extent, where there is awell; from this well 
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there are two roads, the one to Tartara, the other to Abkhana; 44 miles 
from the well is Shalman. Thence there is a road to Liiddgal, in the Khaibar. 

From here the road for 10 miles is in a defile, having a running stream 
and plenty of trees, but no habitations. 

On leaving this, a bill is ascended, called the Koh-i-Khadi, after which 
a second hill, called Koh-i-Rasal, or the Tartara hill. There are five other 
lesser hills to surmount, having ascents and descents. There are no habi- 
tations on the road; but, after descending cach hill, a small! stream is 
met, sufficient for drinking purposes. This stage is so difficult that horee- 
men are obliged to dismount at some places. For the next 3 miles the 
road is very difficult over ascents and descents to the Dara of the Malagris, 
after passing through which the village of Isportang, belonging to the 
Barozai Khalils, on the plain of Péshawar, is reached. Pir Mahamad 
Khan is said on one occasion to have led 3,000 men, with some camel swivel 
guns, by this road, to assist his brother, Saltan Mahamad, at Péshawar. 

A toll is levied on this route of 1 rupee for camel or horse, and 8 annas 
for a foot-passenger. 

This hill has been proposed as a sanitarium for the British troops of the 
Péshawar district. It has been visited, 1 have been told, by Captains P. S. 
Lumsden and Johnstone of the Survey, though no account of their visit exists. 
If there is water within a reasonable distance and sufficient building-ground, 
the hill might perhaps be used for this purpose, and there seems to be less 
objection to it on political grounds than to any other of the same height 
round the valley. Looking at it from the plains of Péshawar, it seems a 
very steep rocky hill, and the best sites seem to be down towards Badpakht. 
From Kafar Deri to the top of Tartara is about 10 miles in a straight line, 
of which 7, from Murdadand, is in the hills. But if a road practicable for 
laden animals were to be made, the summit could, in all probability, not 
be reached under 15 miles. I do not imagine the Tartara hill really 
belongs to any one, but in the event of any occupation, the Milagoris and 
Kiki Khel, if not many others, would assuredly lay claim to it. There would, 
I fancy, be little difficulty in settling either of these, or, if too unreasonable, 
in taking possession of the hill by force, and a very few towers in well 
selected places, garrisoned by infantry with Henri Martinis and a few 
mitrailleurs would suffice to keep the road open against all comers. 

Strategetically Tartara is a position of some importance, as no force could 
attempt to pass the Khaibar, Tartara or Abkhana routes in the face of an 
adequate detachment placed on it, and it would give a very good hold on the 
Milagoris and Kaki Khel, while, if necessary, Lalpara, or the Sanga Khel 
Shanwaris, could be visited from it without much difficulty. 

Altogether, I think the question of its occuyation is worthy of more 
consideration than that any of the other hills in independent territory which 
ee ro pees for a like purpose. (Leech, dleemoola, Masson, Walker, 

ohnstone, Macgrego: ; 
TARO gregor, Scott.) 
A village in the Péshawar district, 11 miles from Péshawar, 40 miles Kohat. 
Supplies and water are procurable. The country round is open. There 
is an eacampin i ll . 
TARUNL~ ping ground and police station here 
A village in the Hasan Khel Afridi hills, 5 miles south of the village of 
Zakhel, Péshawar district. It has one well, but the people also use the wells 
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of Ki, which is only a gun-shot distance. It has 200 houses, and can 
turn out 300 fighting-men. (Coke, Edwardes.) 
TASU— 
A small pass in the Dera Ishmail frontier in front of Chaodwan. It in not prac- 
ticable for cattle, but leads to the Baba Zam and the Gajistas. (Macgre or.) 
TASC— . 
A plain in the Bigti hills, at the foot of the Baga hill. Lately a spring 
of good water has been discovered here. There is a little cultivation, and a 
few Shambani huts; about 2 or 8 miles from it is the Gadi pass leading 
over the hills to the Marao plain. 

It drains into the Loti branch (Kajiri) of the Sori. This is the pre- 
sent residence of Ohoram Khan, jemadar of frontier militia, and chief of 
the Shambini Bagtis. (Davidson.) 

TASU— 
A valley, defile, and watering place in the Bagti hills. It is about 4 mile 
broad, but is narrower in some places, and is intersected by the Tasa 
ravine, the banks of which are covered with high grass. 

The Tast defile is about 2 miles long, and is very narrow, and the hills are 
about a thousand feet high and very precipitous, and intersected by ravines 
with steep scarped sides. Cavalry have to go through it in single file, and 
it would have to be made practicable for wheeled artillery. 

At Tasi there is a hot spring, some remains of cultivation, and a small 
mud tower on a low hill to the right of the valley. (Paget.) 

TATA— 
An old frontier post on the Dera Ghazi border, 63 miles from Ghazi, 11 
miles from Mangrota, and 18 miles from Vihowa. It has a well 150 feet 
deep, built in 1700 A. D., by an old hill-robber, Tati Langri. The water 
in it used to be good, but it is now dry, and the nearest water is now 9 
miles off. The regular garrison of this post was withdrawn on the 14th 
June 1856, police being substituted. (Wilde, Davidson.) 

TATI— 
A village of the Nasrati Khataks, in the Kohat district, situated at the 
north end of the valley which runs along the west foot of the steep Shin- 
ghar range that overlooks the Nasrati and Vaziri Thal. This valley is 
separated from the Thal by a low, but steep, range called the Utaki. The 
valley is long and narrow, and lies between the Shinghar and U taki ranges, 
It begins at Tati on the north, and runs along the foot of Shinghar to 
some miles south of Paki and Abosi. Many ravines come down the Shinghar 
range and cross the valley and pass through the Utaki range into the Thal. 

Tati stands inside the Utaki range on a rising ground between the Loi- 
ghar and a small ravine that joins just below Tati. It is in two parts, and 
has about 30 houses and 4 shops, built of rough stone and mud, and 
thatched. Some of the better ones are flat-roofed and plastered. They 

. rise in clusters of the rising ground, and at the highest point is a small 
mosque with rough minarets. 

This mosque is famous as the scene of a massacre, about 1845, of 60 
Nasrati Khataks perpetrated by the allied forces of the 3 Barak Khatak 
clans of Land, Manzai and Gadi Khel. The Nasratis took refuge in the 
mosque, and, on its being carried, were put to the sword. ; 

The people are of the Ganda Khel section, a chief clan of the Nasrati 
Khataks. The wells of Tati are in the Liighar just below the village, 
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are 20 or 25 in number, but more can always be opened as required. 
They are simply circular holes dug in the sand, about 12 feet in diameter, 
and 7 or 8 feet deep. They are the resort of all the Nasratia of the Thal, 
when a season of drought occurs, or whenever their small village tanks 
dry up. The people of Bugara, about 24 miles out on the Thal, habitually 
frequent these wells. They carry away the water in small skins carried in 
‘‘trangars” (rope-nets) on donkeys. The women and boys draw the 
water which is reached by ramps or by emall ladders of wood and rope, and 
is good and sweet. (dtoas.) 

TATOR— a 
A village in the Tank division of the Dera Ishmail district, 4 miles west from 
Tank. It has 77 houses, 6 shops, and 2 mosques. The population amounts 
to 309 souls, of which 113 are males. The water-supply is from the Tank 
Yam, but is said to produce goitre. The produce consists of wheat, barley 
bajra, mustard, &c. The village has 747 acres of land, of which 561 
are cultivated. Supplies are procurable here in small quantities after due 
notice. The stock of the village embraces 3 horses, 175 cattle, 5 camels, 
and 3 donkeys. The headmen are Sherdil, Tator, and Shiran. (Macauley.) 

TATOR— 
An old post on the Tank frontier, 4 miles west of Tauk, 7 miles north of 
Dabra, abandoned in consequence of the advance posts Girni and Kirgi 
having been built. (Carr.) 

TATOR— 
A tribe who reside in Tank, Dera Ishmail district ; they are a section of the 
Lohanis, and are divided into sections: lst, Bars Khel], 2xd, Daris Khel. 

They live principally in the village of Tator, but a portion of the 

Bara Khels live in Kandi, and a portion of the Daris Khels in a village 
called Jamal Korai. The Tators were originally very well off, and were 
given }th share of the Tank district by Khan Zaman Khan, Daolat Khel ; 
they have, however, greatly decreased in wealth and strength, and now 
number only some 60 men. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

TAZIGRAM— 
A village in Linkhwar, Péshawar district, west of the Kalpani ravine, 
opposite Kasima. It is surrounded by ravines in every direction. Its 
water-supply is derived from wells in the ravine. It has about 80 houses 
of Khataks. Its cultivation is all ‘lalmi,’ but it bas some fine gardens 
watered from the ravine. The headmen are Kalam Shah and Haseni, &c. 
( Macgregor.) 

TEHR— 
A watering place in the Jatri ravine on the Rajanpir border, about 9} 
miles above its junction witb the Sori. There is a wide space here in the 
bed of the ravine well adapted for the encampment of a force. Davidson 
calls this watering place Tehrchah. Paget says the water-supply here is 
uncertain. (Lance, Davidson, Paget.) 

TEROG— 
A small village of Hamzazai Kakars, about 15 miles from Paindeh Khan 
Liini. Necessaries of life are procurable in abundance, viz., rice, wheat, 
Indian corn, jowar, gram, peas, and fruits of different sorts. Water is 
procured from Karez. (Davidson.) 

THAGC— 
A small insignificant ravine on the Rajanpar border, draining into the 
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Jabari a few miles south of where the Phurpogani and Gabol meet, and a 
short distance from the Sori-da-Kahir watering place. (Davidson) 

THAGD— 
A water-course on the Rajanpir frontier, rising in low hills, offshoots of 
Giandari, and joining the Jatru (branch of the Sori) a few miles above 
Reti. (Davidson.) 

THAL— 
A watering place in the Rajanpair frontier, 3 miles below Kharbit, in the 
Chik ravine. It is about the only place in the pass where water fit 
to drink is obtainable, and this is obtained from two wells, some 3 feet deep, 
but it very soon dries, and a supply can only be calculated on for a short 
time after rain. (Davidson.) 

THAL— 
A village in Miranzai, Kohat district, 66 miles west-south-west of Kohat, 42 
miles Band, 168 miles Kabal, 198 miles Ghazni, and 2 miles from the east foot 
of the Shadi Masht hill, at the junction of the Sangroba nala with the Kiram. 
It is surrounded by a good stone-wall from 12 to 15 fect high, with two 
good gate-ways. ‘There is a portion of the village separated at a distance 
of about 60 yards from the main village, being on the immediate high bank 
of the Sangroba which is gradually being washed away; it is probable that 
it will have to be removed from its present position. 

It has 372 houses and 565 adult males. There are 2 divisions, I, Mandra 
Khel, headman, Abass Khan; II, Yisaf Khel, headman, Zantara. In the 
Ist, all are Bada Khel, Bangash; in the 2nd, are Mainsra Khels, Mita Khel 
Hamzura, Zenuldin Khel, from Péshawar, and not true Bangash. Most 
of the cultivation is irrigated, but about 4 is unirrigated. The land is very 
productive, but the people have great expenses in entertaining the numerous 
tribes who pass through. Their drinking water is from a spring Didar 
China and from the Ktram and Sangroba streams. The productions are 
wheat, bajra, jowar, barley, and cotton. 

There is a difficulty in finding room for a large encampment near Thal, 
as it is much cramped for space, the hills coming down pretty close to the 
village on all sides: the ground to the south of the village is the best. 
Thal can turn out 400 foot and 30 horse. This is the great encamping 
ground for the Vaziris twice in each year, when they come down from their 
hills, and when they return. On this tableland the Vaziris and Taris, who 
have a bitter blood-feud, used to fight out their quarrels. Thal was backed 
by the Taris, and therefore no opportunity was lost by the Vaziris of attack- 
ing it. It is friendly witb the Tiris and Ghilzais. 

Thal is at feud with Biland Khel, and is assisted by the Ttris, from 
Kiram; migratory as the Vaziris and at feud with them, these men are 
better horsemen than the Vaziris, and are constantly plundering them, 
but are not able to hold their own against them. 

The Thalwals are Bada Khel Bangash, and are Gar in politics. Thal 
has been chosen for the rendezvous of forces operating against the tribes on 
this frontier on two occasions, viz., in the Kiram campaign in 1855, and 
against the Kabal Khél Vaziris in 1859. It is a mart for the sale of Vaziri 
horses, and the rendezvous of kafilas from Kabal. ‘There is a road from this 
to Kohat, by which it is reached in one day. There is a only one small hill 
called Shabuk on the way, but all the rest is quite good. A great many 
Khostwals come here in the cold wether. On a hill on the opposite bank of 
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the river isa tomb called Pir Sabuk, which the inhabitants know nothing 
about, saying it was there before they came. , 

On the 2nd April 1869, a party of Kabal Khel and Tazi Khél Vazirie 
attacked this village, and carried off 700 to 800 head of cattle; they were 
driven off by some police and Khatak sowars with a loss of 3 killed besides 
wounded. On the 17th April a force consisting of 250 sabres (4th Panjab 
Cavalry), 2 12-pounder howitzers, 2 7-pounder mountain-guns, 390 bayonets 
(Ist Panjab Infantry), 390 bayonets (2nd Panjab Infantry), 380 bayonets 
(4th Panjab Infautry), under Colonel Keyes marched for Thal, accompanied 
by 1,000 Khataks, 1,500 Miranzais, and 120 police with the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. This display of force soon brought them to reason and they agreed 
to the terms imposed upon them. (Vzde Kabal Khel.) (Coke, Cavagnari, 
Macgregor.) 

THAL— 
A bare and stony, unirrigated, yet culturable plain, lying at the foot of the 
hills on the Bani frontier, inhabited by Vaziris, thus graphically described 
by Edwardes :— 

“ Between the eastern cultivated lands of Bani and the hills of the 
‘“ Khataks lies a wide, undulating waste, called the ‘Thal,’ or desert. It is 
“not exactly a desert, because it furnishes vast herds with pasture every 
“winter; but itis a wilderness to any but the savage, taught by long 
‘experience to direct his path over it by the peaks of the surrounding 
“mountains. Towards Band it is all sand, which, nearer the hills, gets 
“hardened by a layer of gravel and loose stones washed down by the annual 
“floods. Both the sand and the stony ground only require rain to make 
“them yield abundant crops; but rain seldom visits either, and the tract 
“consequently is in general only dotted over with scrubby vegetation and 
“the prickly bushes of the camel thorn. 

“Even this is a paradise to the Vaziri tribes, who, expelled from their 
“own stony and pine-clad mountains by the snow, yearly drive before them 
“their flocks of broad-tailed sheep and goats, and strings of woolly camels 
“and curved-eared horses, and migrate to the sheltered plains of Bani. 
“Here they stretch their black blankets or reed mats on the bare earth, 
“over two sticks set up like the letter T, the four sides draggling on the 
‘ground, or fastened with a stone if the wind gets high. Under this miser- 
“able shelter huddle men, women and children, afraid neither of the rain’s 
‘cold nor the sun’s hot beams, and in happy ignorance of better things.” 

The Vaziri cultivation on the Thal is assessed at one-sixth the share of 
the produce; and of this 10 per cent. is returned to the chiefs and called 
“ Malikana.” 

The sections of the Vaziris who cultivate on the Thal are as follows, 
commencing from the east :—(1) Spirkai, have the land round the post of 
Adami; (2) north of them, towards the Barganatad pass, are the Hati 
Khel; (3) west of the Hati Khél and Spirkai are the Bizand Khel; (4) 
in front of the Gamati pass are the UO marzais ; (5) round the Kiiram post, and 
on both sides of the river from Gamati to Baran pass are the Mahamad 
Khél; (6) from the Baran pass to the Khasora are the Baki Khél ; (7) from 
the Khasora, round the Jani Khel post, to near Vali, are the Jani Khel; 
(8) the Malikshahis bold land mixed up with the Jani Khel and Bahi 
Khél. ‘Lhe Batanis also now hold some land at the foot of the hills, on the 
same footing as the Vaziris, between Gambila Sarai and Laki, in Marwat. 
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HALCHAS— 
A watering place on the Rajanpar border in the Nathil ravine, about 8 miles 


below the Nathil spring. Water is found at 7 feet from the surface ; the 
supply being small, but good. ‘The ravine is open to its left ; its ght bank 
ig much cut up by raviny ground. The Wada Junda falls into the Nathil 
here. (Davidson.) 


THALORALI— Poe 
A water-course on the Rajanpiir border, draining into the Chedgi, some 3 


miles from its source. It rises in high and precipitous hills and contains a 

large pool of fair water, which lasts for some months after rain. (Davidson.) 
THANA— 

A town in Swat, on the left bank of the river, north of the Mora pass. To 

the west there is a small stream, and on the banks of it there is a fine grove 

of about 100 very larye and old plane trees. 

It is the most considerable town in Sw&t, and contains somewhat more 
than 1,000 houses. The people are of the Baizai clan of the Yisafzais. 
About 100 houses are inhabited by Hindas, Paranchas, and other traders, 
who also follow such occupations as shoemakers, smiths, and barbers. It lies 
a short distance from the skirt of the mountains bounding Swat to the 
south, and on the east bank of the river of the same name, from which it is 
distant about 4 mile. Some of the houses of this village are commanded 
by spurs from the Mora mountain. (Lumsden, Raverty.) 

THAND KUI— 
A village in the Otmannama division of Yisafzai, Péshawar district, 6 miles 
south of Manéri, Ytisafzai. It has 140 houses of Pathans and 92 of others, 
4 shops and 5 mosques. The water-supply is from wells. There is a 
small ruined fort on the north side of the village, which is in the open plain. 
The headman is Rasal. (Lumsden, Hastings.) 

THATH— 
A village in the Bozdar country, near Fazila Kachi, 15 miles south-east of 
Drig, 3 miles west of Shikari Thal. It contains some 7 or 8 encampments 
of grain sellers and a few others, such as sweepers, &c., but no Bozdsrs. 
Water is procured from a pool or spring in the Mit Satri, which drains to 
the Drag stream. 

The traders here get their supplies from Mangrota, which is distant 
one long march. The imports are salt, oil, coarse cloth, silk, sugar, tobacco, 
and the coarser grains. The prices do not vary materially from the Mang- 
rota market. The exports to Mangrota are wheat, dall, wool, and matting. 
( Davidson.) 

THATI— 
A chief fort in the Dawar valley. It has 600 houses and 65 Hinda shops, 
and can turn out 1,000 fighting-men. The inhabitants are at feud with 
the Vaziris, and are bounded, east by Hasan Khel, west by the Otmanzai 
Vaziris, north by Khost, south by other sections of Vaziris, This is 
probably the same as Tapi. (Ayha Abbas.) 
THATI— 
A village in the Kohat district, 4 miles south of Kohat, and 4 mile from 
the left bank of the Kohat Toi, containing 120 houses. (Agha Abbas.) 
THIKAR on KIKAR— 
A Bozdar village of from 30 to 40 buts, on the south bank of the Sangarh, 
12 kos west from Haranbor, and 5 miles south-east of the mouth of the 
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Saora. It contains a mud built mosque. It is the residence of Ghalam 
Hasan Bozdar. (Davidson.) 

THORA KAORA— 
A pass from the Jea Khel plain into the Khatak hills, so called from the 
water in it being brackish. It used to be in the hands of the inhabitants 
of the village of Korandi, in Isa Khel, who kept it open in consideration of 
being excused all payment of tribute money. (Hdwardes.) 

THOLA— 
A ravineon the Rajanpir border, rising in the lower part of the Giandari 
mountain, and draining into the Sori, which it joins near Barbar. It runs 
between low hills, and its banks are, as a rule, easy. 

The chief watering places, commencing from its source, are Chilo Kamb 
and Barbar ; near the latter it is joined by the Andravar. (Davidson.) 

THOLAG— 
A small ravine in the Rajanpar frontier, rising in the low slopes of Giandari 
and running north, joins the Upper Sori above Gokard. Water is found 
in it in places, but not near its junction with the Sori. (Davidson.) 

TIBA—SOLGIAN WALA— 
A large straggling village, in the Dera Ghazi district, situated 5 miles east 
of Chitdl, about 5 miles south-west of Dajal, with both of which it is 
connected with footpaths. Its chief street runs north and south. It is not 
surrounded by a wall. The inhabitants are in very great distress for water. 
(Davidson.) 

TIBI— 
A village in the Sangarh division of the Dera Ghazi district, 2 miles south- 
east of Mahoi. It has about 70 houses, and is situated on a hillock of sand, 
commanding a good view of the country. The inhabitants are Lands, The 
water-supply is from wells. (Macgregor.) 

TIBI KHARKHAN— 
A village situated 3 miles north-east of Dera Ghazi Khan and adjoining 
the Batil frontier road from the north, situated in the centre of a large tract 
of cultivation; the country being prettily and somewhat thickly wooded 
with fine dates and tamarisk trees, 

There are several small hamlets, with wells, in the immediate vicinity. 
The country about here is fertile and the people thriving. ( Davidson.) 

TIBI LUINDAN— 
A village in the Jampar division of the Dera Ghazi district. 3% miles 
Harand, 83 miles, Mouth of Kaha, 34 miles Mouth of Gathi, 44 miles 
Mouth of Savegri, 6 miles Mouth of Kosrah, 32 miles Choti Bala, the 
head-quarters of the south Lind tribe, and the residence of Mazar Khan 
the chief. It is walled ; but the wall in some places is dismantled. 

It is in the midst of a large tract of cultivation, and presents a very 
thriving appearance, and produces every sort of grain. 

Its water-supply is perennial from the Kaha. North-east of it and almost 
adjacent, runs the Gathi, which here is a broad sandy water-course of some 
250 yards. 

The chief street of the city runs east to west. This central street is, 
however, crossed by several smaller ones running north and south. The 
houses, 453 in number, are nearly all of mud; the streets are 5 or 
6 yards wide; 130 houses are inhabited by Linds, 110 by Rinds, 60 by 
Hindas, the rest by various Mahamadans. There are 10 mosques, a school, 
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and 2 dharmsals. Some country cloth is made here, but there are no 
other manufactures. West of Tibf, at about 44 miles, the plains are 
shut in by ranges of hills which rise almost perpendicular, like a acreen in 
front of the Dragal range. Their general direction is north and south, and 
they rise to a height of some hundred feet, presenting in the distance a 
picturesque appearance. ; 

The plain in which Tibi is situated is dotted about: with several villages 
and Baloch “jugehs,” all of which appear to be very flourishing. (Macgre- 


gor, Davidson.) 


TIGARI— 
A pass which leads into the Khada Khel country, about 6 miles east-north- 


east of Nawa Kala. (Vaughan.) 


TIKRI— : 
A valley on the Hazara border, situated to the north of Agror, ad- 


joining the Deshi and Nandibar valleys, which all fall into the Indus at 
Takot. 

The Tiki valley is a pretty little tract, about 8 miles in length and 5 
miles in breadth, covering an area of 40 square miles, and about 5,000 
feet above the sea level, with good streams of water running through it. 
There is fair amount of rice cultivation irrigated from the main and 
small tributary streams, but the principal produce is Indian corn. The 
nature of the soil is very fertile, but the valley is singularly deficient in 
trees. Firewood is a difficulty, even bush-wood on the slopes of the hills 
being deficient. It is entered by the Chapri Gali pass from Bhagrian, 
by the Kaim Gali from Konsh, and by the Jalgali from Agrér. This 
latter is the best and easiest, and is the route chiefly used between the 
Swati valleys and Hazara. A road might easily be made up any spur 
of the Kabl, over the west end of the Shabora spur. A practicable 
path which crosses to Maidan in Nandihar, was repaired for the passage 
of General Wilde’s force in 1868. From Tikri to Maidan is 7 miles. 
The lower classes in this valley are Swatis and Gajars, the two chief 
classes are Ashtor and Mulkal. The Mulkals consider themselves as of 
better descent than the Ashtors. There are about 20 large and many 
small villages in Tikri; the glen is well watered; snow falls for about four 
months in the year.~ A good deal of grain is exported thence by the 
Black Mountain tribes. The Tikriw&ls are divided in politics; on one side 
is the smaller half with Kazi Ahmad, supported by the Deshis, the 
religious orders of Nandihar, Takot and even of the Hasanzai, Akazai 
and Chagharzais; on the other is the largest half supported by Agror 
and the above tribes. There is capital ground on this valley for the move- 
ment of troops. (Becher, Johnstone.) 

TINGAR— 
A small ravine on the Rajanptr frontier, rising in the Safet range, and 
joining the Pitok, some 6 mules from its source. It contains one pool 
of drinking water (slightly brackish, but just fit for human use on an 
emergency). It is an insignificant stream, runuing through difficult hills. 
(Daridson.) 

TIR— 
A village in the Manakrai sub-division, Haripar division of the Hazara dis- 
trict. It has 253 houses, 3 shops, and 2 mosques. The population amounts 
to 961 souls. ‘Ihe inhabitants are composed of 91 Mianas, 150 Awans, 21 
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Syads, and 297 others. The water-supply is from springs in the vicinity, 
and the water is excellent and plentiful. The produce consists of bajra, 
wheat, barley, Indian corn. Supplies are procurable here in small quantities 
after due notice. The stock of the village embraces 12 horses, 337 cattle, 
54 flocks of sheep and goats, 6 donkeys, and 10 mules. The headman is 
llahi Bakbeh, Dalazik. (Wace.) 
TIRA— 

The country of the Orakzais. It consists of two valleys, the Khankai 
and the Mastira, or Tira Toi. 

Tira is bounded on the north by the watershed between the Tira and 
Bara rivers, which is known in the west as the Aranga, in the middle 
as the Shatapi, while at its end it is called Milagarh. On the east by 
the crest of the range between the Tira Toi and the Kohat pass, and to 
the west of Samal Zai by the Landikai and Mazeoghar ridge. On the 
south by the Orakzai range from the Ublan to Landikai, and from the 
west of Shahikhel by the Samana ridge, West it is bounded by the 
Zawaghar spur of the Safed Koh. 

The natura] divisions of Tira are those formed by its two valleys and 
their feeders; and politically it hag as many divisions as there are sections 
of the Orakzais, in addition to the divisions caused by the difference of 
the Suni or Shia tenets and Gar and Samal factions. 

The first 4 sections of the Daolatzai are situated in ‘the extreme east 
of the Orakzai country nearest the Adam Khel Afridis and Kohat. The 
Bar Mahamad Khel are situated at the back of Bar Marai in Samalzai, 
as far as the valley opposite Mela Mian Azghar. 

The Mishti Khel are next them from the exit of the Kbankai river 
and up it for 4 or 5 miles. The Shekhan occupy the hills at the back 
of the Bar Mahamad Khel, and coming round to the exit of the Khankai 
river. 

The Rabia Khel commence behind the Mishti Khel and over the Samana 
Ghar to the Kohat boundary. The A’Khel are above them in the valley of 
the Kohat Bara. The Ali Khel are above the A’Khel. 

The Ali Sherzai and Mamiizai at the head of the Khankai valley, under 
the Rajgarh ridge. At the head of Tira are the Chamkanis, then the 
summer quarters of the Mila Khel, Ali Khel, Mishti, Shekban, Mani 
Khel, Bar Mabamad Khel, Daolatzai, and Abdal Aziz Khel, in the order 
mentioned. 

Captain Tucker, who visited Lower Tira in 1872, gives the following in- 
formation regarding it. It is probably about 5,500 feet, and is almost 
circular, with a diameter of nearly 5 miles. The Tira Toi is a perfectly 
clear stream. 

Above Siiltanzai is Karsha, and beyond this Upper Tira, which, viewed 
from near this, seems to be a valley rising gradually as it stretches 
westward and opening out wider and wider for a distance of from 15 to 
20 miles. 

Below Sultanzai the valley narrows very much, but opens out again after 
about 3 miles into the little basin of And Khel. Leaving And Khel the 
river turns to the south, and is shut in for some distance by perpendicular 
cliffs and in 5 miles enters the little valley of Zera. 

Tira is, I should say from what I have heard, very like an ordinary Kohat 
valley on a large scale. It is of course higher and cooler, and the bounding 
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hills are higher, but in its main features, in the succession of open spaces 
along the banks of its rivers, each divided from the other by narrow ‘ tangis,’ 
and in the surrounding of bare rugged hills it is the same. It is not a 
large valley like Kashmir, but rather consista of a succession of basins 
completely closed in by hills. oe 
Although the furthest point of Tira is not more than 80 miles in a 
direct line from the British cantonments of Kob&t and Péshawar,— 
although the inhabitants of the valley are constantly to be met with in 
British territory, its tribes form one of the largest sections of our frontier 
neighbours, and its politics one of the most important items of frontier 
business,—nothing of any value has as yet been recorded regarding 


it. 

This being the case, I ask forbearance at the bands of those who expect 
to learn much from this article. 

I think when Tira is better known, it will be found that Agha Abbas, 
that most faithful chronicler, will be allowed to have spoken truth about 
it also. 

He found the inhabitants much divided against each other,—part of them 
being Sinis and part Shias. Apples, grapes, mulberries, walnuts, pears, and 
pomegranates were produced in plenty. In the hot weather the climate is 
peculiarly pleasant. Madat Shah seemed to be the great saint of the 
Shia. He found the Samal and Gar politics prevalent here. In every 
village was a Hindii’s shop, and the Hindis of both sexes wear the 
same clothes as the Miisalman, and cannot easily be distinguished from 
them by a stranger. Fruits are grown in great abundance. The inhabit- 
ants dress in loose trousers confined at the bottom, and in long shirts sewn 
double and treble, reaching to the knee and sometimes to the ankle ; dark- 
blue “lungis” compose their head dress. The women wear rows of silver 
coins as buttons on their vests. 

The mountains of Tira may be divided into three great chains, all of which 
emanate from the Sifed Koh. The first and most northern of these is that 
which is called at various parts of its length Aranga, Shatapri, and 
Milaghar. The only portion of this range, which is visible from British 
territory, is the Milaghar end. This is not covered with forest, and seems 
to be about 7,000 feet in height. As it stretches away to the west the 
range probably gets higher, and may be covered with fine forests. The 
second range, which runs parallel with the first, may be termed the Orakzai . 
range. Itis visible from Mazeoghar to the Ublan. At Mazeoghar it is 
probably not under 9,000 feet in height, and here the range bends north, 
rising like a wall looking from Kohat, but east of Landuakai it rapidly 
decreases in height; at the Marai Kotal, it cannot be more than 5,000, 
and though between this and the Ublan it again increases, it never 
reaches an elevation of more than 7,000. The range, as far as can be seen, 
is very steep and rugged, with few trees except on Landakai and Mazeo- 
ghar, which appear to be clothed with pine on their northern slopes. 
To the west of Mazeoghar the range resumes its east and west course, and 
is called Dupa and Sanpokh. 

The last range is the Samana, regarding which all that is known is given 
under its title. 

Tira has only two rivers, the Khankai and Mastiri or Toi, but considering 
the height of their bounding ranges, these must be fed by very numerous 
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streamlets. In fact, one of the chief blessings of Tira is its abundance 
of water. 

Phere are no lakes in the country, and of course no canals except small 
irrigation cuts. 

The climate of Tira, in its upper parts, is probably gond, but I think 
two constant assertions of its inhabitants regarding it, must be taken 
cum grano:—I. Itsextreme coldness in winter. Doubtless above Bazott it 
is cold, very cold perhaps, but it is unlikely that in the valley where all 
the villages are, it is really inclement. The height of these valleys cannot 
be very great, probably not so much as 7,000 feet at their head, and we 
know that in this latitude snow does not lie long at this height. But 
it is very natural that to a half-clothed Ofakzai, who is accustomed to 
move about, it may seem very cold. II. The unrivalled beauty and healthi- 
ness of the climate. Here again, I dare say it is beautiful and healthy, 
but it is evident a man who has come from the hot rocks and jungles of 
Kohat is very likely to exaggerate both. My reason in dwelling on 
this is to show that if a European went there in hot weather he would 
still find it unpleasantly hot, and probably in the cold there would be 
nothing to prevent his going about freely. 

Ido not know that Tira has any minerals of value, though it is probable 
there may be some. None appear to be brought into Kohat for sale. 
All their matchlocks and arms are made of iron from Bajawar. 

Tira is a productive country, so much so that it affords sufficient to 
feed all its inhabitants. Rice and wheat are the principal productions. 

The mountains produce a good deal of timber, but, if any pine trees 
exist, they cannot be brought down, owing to the smallness of the streams. 
This, however, has not been tested sufficiently ; there may be fine timber, 
which could be shot down to the rivers, and when these are in flood floated 
to the plains. 

The inhabitants of Tira use bullocks principally for the transport of 
their trade, but mules and donkeys also are bred and used. They have no 
horses, and camels are not used. They have large herds of cattle and 
goats which they bring to graze in British territory. 

The population are all Orakzais (g. v.), unless the few Hindus are 
excepted. The Orakzai is a wiry-enough looking mountaineer, but they 
are not by any means fine men. There seems to be a difference of opinion 
about their martial qualities, and I am not inclined to rate them very 
high. They are probably not worse than their neighbours in_ respect 
to the usual deceit, avarice and cruelty of their race. I should say no 
one would doubt that an Orakzai, as much as any Pathan, would not 
shrink from any falsehood, however atrocious, to gain his end ; money would 
buy his services for the foulest deeds; cruelty of the most revolting kind 
would mark his actions to a wounded or a helpless foe, as much as 
cowardice would stamp him against determined resistance. In Tira the 
Orakzais live in houses built of stone and mud, and these are congregated 
in communities of men who have no feud with each other. They are 
not generally walled, but all the houses face inwards, and the villages are 
only entered by small wickets, and are often in excellent positions, with well- 
placed towers protecting them. During the winter they come down with 
their flocks to the low hills about Miranzai and then live cither in caves 
or in rude grass huts. 
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‘ritish territory must form a very consider- 
rakzais. The following statement is taken 


ist few years :— 


Quantity. Value. 
Mds, Rs. 
Imports ... 12,293 1,04,611 
168-69 Exports ... 7,019 feet 
Total 19,312 1,20.848 
Imports ... 143,998 81,951 
1869-70 Exports ... a ses 
Total a 14,018 82,951 
Imports ... 18,100 1,87,214 
1870-71 Exports . Loge =e 
Total a... ae 18,828 1,39,385 


This, however, includes Afridi Tira. This, one of the only efforts to 
arrive at the amount of the trade with tribes beyond the frontier, should be 
extended to all others. 

It is needless to say there is no Government in Tira, but religion supplies 
its place toa certain extent; these men are as superstitious as they are 
impatient of control, and consequently we find the Syads exerting a good 
deal of influence amongst them. Syad Mahamad Hasn has a considerable 
preponderance in the councils of Tira, and, according to Captain Tucker, 
Mahamad Usman Khan of Siltanzai leads a-portion of lower Tira. There 
are also men in our own territory who have influence with them, but there 
is no man or body of men in Tira who can be said in the mildest accep- 
tation of the word to govern. Yet there is a power they all acknowledge, 
and that is gold. 

The foreign relations of the British Government with Tira will be found 
described under each tribe, for it would be futile to attempt to trace 
connection between them asa whole. There have been two periods in 
which they have been more actively hostile than at any other,—in 1855 and 
1868. In both, our dealings with them were marked by the most wonder- 
ful forbearance, which as usual was not understood, as it only caused their 
conduct to become more unreasonable and impertinent; yet when’ decisive 
measures were adopted in 1855 by General Chamberlain’s ascent of the 
Samina, and in 1868 by Colonel Keyes’ raid by the Ublan, their misdemean- 
ours stopped as if by magic. 

Nothing is known of the communications in the interior of Tira, but 
they are probably on the main lines practicable for bullocks and mules with 
a little making, but the cross routes are ouly likely to be practicable for 
light infantry. 

The following are the roads going from our territory to Tira; from Marai 
and Kachai:—1, Landakai, a practicable road ; 2, Dargai, a practicable road 
but difficult; 38, Taranga, a barely practicable road, hardly used; 4, Nang 
Dara, a path; 5, Tigrai, a path; 6, Laka, a path; 7, Muzari Dara, a path. 
From Kashen, by Kasha or Ghurbin Toi. From Miranzai the following roads 
g» over the Saindna range :—To the Mishti; 1, Saretang {Cole’s road,) a 
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path ; 2, Mala Khel Tanga, a good road, practicable ; 8, Sara, a path; 4, Khani 
Darband, a path, barely practicable ; 5, Ganju Darband, a path, by which 
Chamberlain went up to the Rabia Khel ; 6, Nagarai, a path ; 7, Chari Tanga, 
Ya good road, practicable ; 8, Toraip Kha, a path ; 9, Sanghar Baghal, a path; 
9, Bali Khel, a path ; 10, Tangai, a path; 11, Shamshildin, a good practi. 
cable road; 12, Burj Madi, used by the Nariab people to go to Alikhel,, 
&e. (Coke, Cavagnart, Tucker, Mahamad Amin, Badshah, Macgregor.) 
TIRATAI— 
A village in the Swat valley, beyond the limit of the Yiisafzais, inhabited 
by the descendants of the Akhun Darwaza. It is believed to have 
formerly belonged to the Kafars. (Raverty.) 
TIRH— 
A high hill situated on the Dera Ghazi border, due west of the village 
of Tibi, frequented by Esot shepherds. Snow falls here in the winter, but 
does not lie long. It is fairly well wooded. In the winter, when the snow- 
falls commence, the Esots emigrate to the Jow lands on the banks of the 
Bar Kahi and down by Chitarwata. 

The hill is very steep, large rocks and stones making it impracticable for 

any but hill-men. Itis too steep to be used asa grazing-ground for any 
ore but goats. Due west of itis the Nara spur. (Davidson.) 
TIRI— 

A town in the Kohat district, 38 miles south-west of Kohat, and 
5} miles a little north-west from Dattid Shah Banda, situated on a 
round high mound on the left bank of the Tiri Toi. Tiri has 1,100 
houses, 11 mosques, and 20 to 25 shops, which rise in tiers up the 
flanks of the mound, and crown itssummit. They are usually of rough 
pebbles stuck in mud, and have flat mud-plastered roofs. The streets are 
about 5 or 6 feet wide, and are rough and uneven. The court-yards have 
high stout walls. The bazar runs down the centre of the town. On the 
west of the mound is the chief’s residence, and opposite it his court; and 
besides this he has several guest-houses. Tiri has 3 gates at the south- 
east corner the ‘Toi’ gate. Below this is the house of the Khan’s eldest 
son. At the south-west corner the “ Kirki” gate, below which is the 
spring whence the water of the town is drawn, and at the north-east corner 
the “‘ Rang” gate, below which is the police station in which are a munshi 
and 10 policemen. 

The water-supply is got from the spring below the Kirki gate, and from 
wells in the adjacent fields. It is brackish. There is a dispensary here, 
which was opened on the lst July 1870, under a Native Hospital Assistant. 
It consists of a sick-ward, a medicine-room, and is situated on a mound that 
lies to the west of and commands the town. On the east of the town and 
below it isa garden or orchard chiefly of mulberry trees, but also con- 
taining grapes, apples, pomegranates, and plums. It is watered by water 
brought from the Toi above the town along and round the east end of a low 
ridge that lies between the town and the stream. Tiri is commanded from 
one or two points of this ridge from the east of the town, and the orchard 
also affords good cover for an approach. ‘Tiri is the head quarters of the 
Akor Khel chief, who, under the British Government, manages the most 
of the southern Khataks, the Sagris and the Bangi Khel excepted. 
The Khataks of Khwaram and Seni, those of Dara and Dalland, the 
Baraks of every clan, save a few of the Gadi Khel (Manzai) and the 
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Nasratis of the Thal, are all now under the Tiri chief, although in old days 
the Baéraks and Nasratis fought him stoutly, and never paid revenue 
without a fight. (Ross, Macgregor.) 

TIRONI KARMAH— 
A small and fertile plain in Vaziristan, at the head of the Shankai ae 
the abode of the Vazirgai and Malia Khel sections of the Ménzai, Alizai 
Mahsad Vaziris, who can turn out about 30 fighting-men. The Jand in the 
vicinity is cultivated. (Morman.) 

TITUM— ; ; 
A pass in the Bagti hills leading from the Sham plain to Rajanpar. It leaves 
the Sham not far from Bashkibet, and enters the plains in front of the 
Mahbamadpér post, and is the shortest route to the Sham. At Batti 
Talangi is a very steep and difficult. ascent, rendering it impassable for artil- 
lery ; otherwise, the road is said to be very good and easy. Brackish water 
is to be found at Gordara (5 miles from the mouth of the Bati Talangi), 17 
miles, from whence to Bashkabet is 6 miles. Forage is in abundance. 
( Paget.) 

TOBA— 
A watering place in the Rajanpir border in the Chachar ravine, the first 
halting place ex route from Harand to the Sham plain. The water here is 
fair, from a spring and pools. The Chachar here is a broad expanse, dotted 
with a few good-sized trees. The hills rise high on either bank; on the 
left, off-shoots of the Mari range. ( Davidson.) 

TOBA— 
A plateau in the Hadidni hills, 4 miles west of the summit of Ek Bhai, 
Dera Ghazi frontier. It consists of a plateau of about a square mile, 
having its centre occupied by a plain of irregular shape, and with a gentle 
slope to the north, where it drains into a watercourse, down the base of 
which a road ruus to the Khetran valley. The surface isa gravelly soil, 
producing a scanty crop of grass, but quite destitute of trees. 

Encircling this plain, and forming the edge of the plateau are low hills 
of limestone which gradually merge into the hills belonging to the Hadi- 
Anis on the east, and with those of the Khetrans onthe west. From the 
western edge a fine view is obtained of the Khetran valley, 10 or 12 miles 
across, containing numerous villages, surrounded by tracts of cultivation 
and watered by the Kaha stream, which makes its exit from the hills oppo- 
site Harand. Excellent water may be obtained from a spring, ¢ mile 
north of the plateau, and 200 or 300 feet lower. The supply is said to be 
perennial, but would evidently furnish only a limited amount of water 
during the dry season. The water is contained in three natural reservoirs, 
which might be improved if necessary. 

The approximate height above the sea level of Toba is 5,900 feet: the ther- 
mometer in the shade at noon, April 5th, stood at 72,° at sunset at 59° and at 
sunrise on the morning on the 6th, at 54.° Vegetation is very scanty ; there are 
a few small trees in the ravines, the largest being a group of ‘kbus’ trees 
near the spring; these may be 18 or 20 feet high. A species of digitalis is 
plentiful about Toba, and asmall onion or leek is found among the rocks 
on the hill-side. ‘Markhor’ and ‘urial’ are both very plentiful in these 
hills. With these exceptions animal and vegetable life seems by no means 
abundant. 

The special advantages of Toba as a station would be:—(1) it is at that 
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elevation, above the sea (6,000 feet) which has been found by experi. 
ence to possess the best climate for invalids from the plains; (2) being 
1,500 feet lower than Ek Bhai and on its western side, it is almost en. 
tirely shut off from the bot air and dust-storms of the Panjab plain; (8) 
there is ample space for building and for making roads; (@) it would be 
easy to make tanks for storing rain-water to supplement the present sup- 
ply, which, though excellent in quality, would probably be insufficient in 
quantity. On the other hand, the place has many disadvantages, among 
which may be mentioned the great difficulty of access from Dera Ghazi 
Khan, the nearest military station, the want of trees and other vegetation, 
and the apparent poorness of the soil. The first of these objections will 
probably be sufficient to condemn the place as a sanitarium, but per- 
haps further investigation of the neighbourhood will show that other places 
are to be found, having similar advantages and not liable to the same 
objections of distance and difficulty of approach. (Courtenay.) 

TOCHI— 
A pass or defile which leads out of the Bana district by the gorge of the river 
of the same name into Dawar, and thence to Ghazni and Kabal. Itisa 
broad and easy pass, used by all the Vaziris in coming from and return- 
ing to their own homes. Even those that enter the hills higher up by the 
Kiram or Baran routes eventually find their way through the hills to this 
pass. The reason of this is their not liking to run the risk of clashing with 
Dawarwals by going a more direct route. (Zaylor, Urmston.) 

TOCHI— 
A post on the Bani frontier, situated on the right bank of the Tochi 
river, 2 miles from the hills, 7 miles from Bani, and on a high mound. 
It is a square enclosure, and has a garrison of 7 horse and 9 foot militia, 
and it is provisioned for 10 days. The strength of this post has varied, 
having been on the first annexation of the district 20 horse and 30 foot. 
It is also sometimes called Cortlandt-ghar, having been first instituted by 

_ General Van Cortlandt in 1847. This post is of the greatest importance ; 
it watches the Tochi pass and the high road to Dawar. The hills in front 


are inhabited by the Vali Khel Otmanzai. (Hawardes, Taylor, Smyly, 
Urmston.) 


TOCHI~— 
See Gambila. 


The following cuts are taken from the Tochi in the Bana district :— 


1. Sardi Khel. 11. Maorat Takhti Khel. 
2. Baka Khel. 12. Kush Vaziraén. 

3. Zangana Kalan. 13. Mir Ali. 

4. Ditto Khard. 14. Anata. 

5. Parhez Khan. 15. Dhand Vaziran. 

6. Barakzai. 16. Gila Khan Vazir. 

7. Niarar. 17. Chiralai. 

8. Band Pinal. 18. Kazhaka, 

9. Hawed. | 19. Dhand Vaziran (2nd.) 
10. Ditto. 


The following is a cut from the Lora :— 
1. Ghilam Mahamad Khan. 


This information was received too late to insert in the article on the 
Gambila. (Johnstone.) 
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TOGH— ee 
A large village in Miranzai Kohat district, 33 miles Kohat, 8 miles Han- 


ga, aud 33 miles Thal, situated on rising ground in the midst of a small 
bay in the hulls, and surrounded by ravines. It is not commanded, except 
at very long range to the north and cast, and it might make a very pretty 
fight before it was captured. There is a great deal of cultivation round, 
much of which is irrigated, as it has numerous wells of good water, 
and a stream rising to the east flows past the south of the village towards 
Kohat. There is a good encamping ground to the north. From here 
there is a road by Deh Omar, Shakr Khél, to the Kohat and Bana road. 
(Lumsden, Macgregor.) 

TOGH— 
A village in the Kohat district, 44 miles east of Kohat, on the north of the 
Khbiashialgarh road, and 26 miles from Khishialgarh. It is a well-built 
place, situated under a rock of limestone, containing 196 houses and 6 
shops. Water is procured from a canal from the Toi. It has a popula- 
tion of 957 souls, of which 270 are adult males. The village was founded 
by three brothers from Togh in lower Miranzai, who assisted Daolat 
Khan against the Orakzais, and in return received land to settle on. 
The lands of this village are irrigated by a canal, and there is a great deal 
of cultivation round it. There are two villages of this name, one called 
Bar to the north, another Kaz to the south. It has 10,258 land jaribs, 
a small portion of which is irrigated. Its revenue is Rs. 3,000. Coke 
says a column might enter the Jawaki hills from Toégh to attack Tarki and 
Sweri. In Agha Abbas’ time this village could turn out 160 fighting-men. 
(Coke, Agha Abbas.) 

TOI— 

A name given to the Vihowa stream in its course through the Sahra 

valley, by which name it is known till it passes the Duhna defile. 
It is a perennial stream and has a volume of water sufficient to work 

moe in the lower portion of the valley. ( Davidson.) 
J— 
A post of the Sind Horse situated 24 miles west-south-west of Kasmor, 60 
miles east-north-east of Jacobabad, 12 miles from the hills. There is now 
only 30 sabres here, but the lines, which are very good, were built for 60. 
There is a house here built by the Deputy Collector of the district, at 
which travellers put up. The soil round is very good, though the situation 
is bleak. Water is good here and plentiful, as the Shahiwah runs close 
to it. Asa post, it is a great deal too far from the hills, and a distance 
of 18 miles to Sanri and 16 miles to Sui are quite exposed. It was 

one in 1866 by Sir Henry Green. (Macgregor.) 
A small village of the Mada Khel section of Bangi Khel Khataks, situa- 
ted at the foot of the eastern slopes of the Maidain range, in the Bani 
district, on the direct road from Kalabagh to the Chichali pass, 5$ miles 
from the former place and 2 from the latter. It contains 80 houses and 2 
shops. Water is obtainable from the Chichali stream, except after rain, 
when it comes down a nala which divides the village into two hamlets. 
The people are entirel y dependent on the rainfall for crops. (Norman, Ross.) 

TONDA CHINA— 
A halting-place in the Vaziri country, 71 miles from Bana, 19 miles from 
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Kanigoram. Water is abundant, and the encamping-ground is extensive 
and easily protected on a wide shingle plateau. (Chamberlain, Stewart.) 
TONDA CHINA— 
A pass which leads from Marwat in the Band district, the Mahatd Vaziri 
country, through the Batanf hills, between the Shakta and the Urmila 
passes. It is a small pase, and until lately was used extensively for carrying 
off stolen property. (Urmston.) 
TONDU-KA-PUSHT— | 
A level sandy plateau, situated on the Jacobabad frontier, in front, north. 
east of Goranari, and between the Hida and Gireh hills. (Macgregor.) 
TOPDARA— 
A village in the Panjpai division of Binér, which comprises 4 hamlets, 
Aleemoola says Tépdara is a division of the Malizais, but this is a mistake, 
(A leemoola.) 
TOPI— 
A village in the Otmannama division of Ydsafzai, Péshawar district, 
situated 35 miles east of Mardan, and 24 miles from the right bank of 
the river Indus. A spur from hills to the north runs down bebind the 
village, protecting its north side. Its sections are—Akazai 150 houses, 
Kanazai 250, Alayar 200. It has 36 shops, and 18 mosques. Water is 
supplied from 12 wells, The headmen are Hasn and Faizila. 

Before the Ambéla campaign the Guides were sent out here to watch 
the Jadiins, Otmanzais and Hindistanis; and these had intended at one 
time to attack the regiment, but they thought better of it. During the 
campaign a force of a squadron of Guides and wing of 3rd Sikh Infantry, 
was stationed here. (Lumsden, Hastings, Macgregor.) 

TORDHER— 
A village in the Bolak portion of the Khatak district of Péshawar, on the 
left bank of the Kabal river, 9 miles east of Akéra, and containing 212 
houses, of which only 12 belong to Hindas. (Lumsden.) 

TOR KAMR— 
A pass leading from the Hashtnagr division of the Péshawar district to 
the Otman Khél country. The road starts from Tangi and goes to 
Néwadand, in 8 miles; then to Tér Kamr (back ridge), in 6 miles; then 
to Gholam Kili, in 5 miles; to Kalandai ferry, in 3 miles; it then crosses 
the river by raft and goes on to Targao, in Arang Barang, 9 miles. 

It is not much used even by the men of the country, owing as much 
to the difficulties of the road, which are only practicable for footmen, as 
to the want of shelter and supplies and the dangers from robbers who 
infest the country. (Bedlew.) 

TORMANG DARA— 
A valley in Yaghistan, formed by a rivulet which is one of the sources 
of the Panjkora river. It is described as a narrow tortuous valley, about 
16 miles long, and containing about 20 villages, large and small. Its 
chief village is Tormang, which has about 250 houses, situated at the foot 
of a hill and on the edge of its rivulet, where it joins the Panjkora river. 
There are two passes from the head of this valley into Swat. The most 
northern is the Manjai, which goes over to the Naikbi Khél valley, and 
the other is the Batarai, a footpath. (Bellew.) 

TORSANG— 
A village in Panjkéra, Yaghistan, on the Dir river, and situated on an 
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eminence. It contains 700 houses. The road from Swat to Dir passes by 
it to the north. (Aleemoolc.) 
TOR ann SPIN— 
Two factions on the Bani frontier. They arose from the quarrels of two 
Banichis, Sarke and Ibrahim, in which all the tribes gradually got mixed 
up. Those who sided with Sarke were first named Sarke Gindidar, then 
Kohna Gandi, and lastly, Tor Gind!, and those who aided Ibrahim were first 
termed Janbehdars, then Noya Gandi, and lastly, Spfo Gind!. 
The meaning of the words Tor and Spin being attached is not known. 
The following belong to the Tor faction :— 


Division, Section. Headman. 
Bazar Ahmad ~ Shah Bazig Khel .. Faizils. 
5 .. Hasan Ke ... Wazir and Mia Dad. 
a ... Sikandar i . Azad 
ie «. Ishmail Khani .. Farikh and Khan Zaman. 
Misa Khan .». Salma Khél .. Shab Holi Khan. 
7m .. Shagi .. Sariir and Mirak. 
Mastu Khan . Kala Khél ... Masti Khan. 
Jhanda Khél . Jhanda Khél ~ Zafar Khan. 
Dharma ,, .. Dharma ,, .. Nazim and Zabita. 
Hasani ... Sarti 7 .. Jang Khan. 
3 » Zikr ‘3 ». Sher Dast and Wasildin. 
- .. Mewa as e«. Durani. 
Khilat .. Mala a .. Sharif. 
i ... Nasradin ,, «. Sher dil. 
ss +. Ishmail ,, «- Nir Baz. 
Bazid ~- Maleo ~. Khan Saba. 

” oe Lali zal ove Soh bat. 

‘3 ... Basta Khél .. Rehbat and Masti. 
Daiid Shah «- Kashar »» Khoja Mozafar. 
Momash Khél «. Momash Kbél ... Nasir and Ahmad. 
Shikrila Mandin .. Sikandar _,, .. Mozafar and Faiztalab. 

is » Saba 7 «. Aba. 
" ~» Fateh - -. Nasr. 
Ishmail Khél -. Mira * ... Sarmast. 
” eee Taghal ” coe Bazid. 
Ghoriwal « Khojari .. Shikrala. 
Nirar ... Nirar -. Ahmad Khan. 
Barakzai ~. Barakzai ... Firoz and Karim. ' 
9 .» Khazr Khan Khel «. Akbar. 
Mahma Khel ... Mama a .». Akram and Gils. 
+i « Dari Zari « Bars and Arsala. 
Kaki .» Kaki -« Momrez and Shahbaz. 
The Spin faction are composed as follows :— 
Bazar Ahmad Khan... Seri ... Sohbat and Atim. 
Masa Khan .. Shahbaz Khel »- Pir and Dast. 
» .. Gandali ..» Momir Khan. 
- . Shamshi Khél «. Kalai and Nazir. 
Dharma Khel .. Khatin ,, ee Jafar. 
i ~ Abid a ». Firdz. 
Hasani ... Hasani «. Zabar Dast. 
is «. Baza Khél «. Mian Shabab-u-din. 
” «. Kacha Zai ... Sabar Dast. 
Khilat ... Sialtén Khél -«. Balé Khan. 
” «. Hibak ... Shahbaz and Dalbaz. 
” ove Wala Khel eee hishial. 
Bazid ». Bazidi a asham Kh&o. 
” .. Ch&ozai - e~ Isa Khan. 
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Bazid ... Mandizai « Khadri. 
Daiid Shah ... Mashar » Niadmat ala. 
Amandi .. Amandi .. Gil and Aladad. 
Mandan ». Wali Khél .. Shukrila. 

a . Mita , .. Khan Sitba. 
Fatma Khé) ... Fatma ,, ..» Namwar. 

‘3 «. Sokri ... abita. 
Shikrile Mandan .. Hanjal .. Nirbiaz. 
Ishmail Khel ... Ishmail Khel .. Khizr Khan, 
Ghoriawala .. Mogal ,, . Sardad. 
Barakzai » Brahim ,, .... Mandeo. 

+ «. Shahdeo .. Mahamad Akram. 
Barat .. Barat «. Malek. 
(Mahamad Hyat.) 
TORAWARI— 


A village of Kachai, Samialzai, Kohat district. It has an area of 245 ‘jaribs’ 
divided every 8 years. It cau turn ont 15 matchlockmen. The crops are 
wheat, barley, jowars, in large quantities. The land is principally lalmi. 
The headman is Arsala. The Government revenue is Rs. 183. In the 
Diarani rule whole village fied, but came back in Coke’s time. (Coke.) 
TORAWARI— 

A village in the Miranzai, Kohat district, 25 miles west of Hangi, 14 
miles north-east of Thal, situated at the entrance to the Zaimukht valley. 
It is not walled, but its position is well adapted for defence and retreat 
on being pressed. The hills are close to it on both sides, the front only 
being open to the Miranzai valley, the fields in front rising tier above 
tier with stone enclosures. It has 319 houses, of which 40 belong to 
Hindiis, who own all the best ones. The houses are built of stone, and 
are flat-roofed, and the village has a wall 6 feet thick all round.’ An 
isclated rock stands at the back and right of the village, where a strong 
defence might be made. It is, however, commanded to the north. It 
is supplied by an ample spring of water, which runs down from the 
Zaimikht valley, at the back of the village. The water of this spring 
could be turned off from coming down to the front, where a force would 
encamp ; and, on the other hand, it could easily be cut off from the village. 
This water turns 3 miles. There is one, if not more, tank of large size in 
the village. The Zaimtkhts, who hold Torawari, may be estimated at 700 
foot and 50 horses; but they would probably be backed by the whole 
tribe, and also perhaps by the Alisherzai, and Masiizai, Orakzai, who are 
Samal, like Zaimikhts. On the whole, no very serious resistance could 
be offered by this village against a well-handled force. 

Torawari formerly belonged to the Bangash, but they were gradually 
ousted by the Zaimakht ; is not inhabited by the Khwaidad Khel section. 

It pays Rs. 1,000 revenue to Government. 

Coke describes the horsemen of Torawari as well mounted and well armed, 
active, resolute-looking fellows, whose lives were spent in feuds and raids 
on their Gar enemies of Nariab and its backers, and with Dar Samand. 
“ It is difficult “ he says” to imagine anything more bitter and savage than the 
“blood-feud which was handed down from generation to generation between 
“these two parties; every attempt at conciliation on the part of Milas 
“and sworn to on the Koran has been violated, and I am fully persuaded 
“had I not caused them all to be disarmed before assembling in my tent, 
“they would have attacked each other.” 
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In the expedition of 1855 to Miranzai this village was treated with 
great consideration—Khoja Mohamad, Khatak, having paid for them the 
greater part of their revenue. In consequence of this prompt payment, 
the force had then no occasion to encamp at Torawari even for a single day, 
But, as usual, mild treatment was attributed to weakness, and not only the 
Zaimakhts, but their Bangash neighbours, came to regard the tumble-down 
wall of Torawari as an impregnable fortress. Hence every run-a-way black- 
guard in the valley, as our force again approached, sought and received 
asylum in this redoubtable Zaimakht village. 

In the expedition of 1856 it was decided to surprise the village and cap- 
ture these ruffians. The arrangements were well made, and on the morning 
of the 24th October, as day broke, the villagers woke to find themselves 
in a net. At first they would not give up the offenders, but, after first 
opening with blank cartridge, the guns threw some 30 shells into the village, 
and they then gave them up. They were then fined 300 bead of cattle 
and Rs. 2,000, hostages being given till it was paid. (Hdwardes, James, 
Coke.) 

TORBELA— 
A tract in the Hazara district, consisting -of the land on each side of 
the united streams of the Dorh and Siran to its junction with the Indus. 
It bas an area of 23°611 acres, of which 5,101 are cultivated, and is abun- 
dantly irrigated by the Indus. The principal crops are wheat, barley, 
mustard, maize, tobacco, rice, cotton, and turmeric. The inhabitants are 
Pathins of the Utmanzai clan, the same as those of the Utmannama of 
Y6safzai, Gijars, Sulimaus and Awans. The number of inhabitants is 
7,088, in 1,355 families, or about 192 per square mile. They own 4,669 
head of cattle. (Wace.) 

TORBELA— 
A village in the Haripir division of the Hazara district, 35 miles from 
Abbottabad, 47 miles from Hoti Mardan, on the left bank of the river 
Indus. 

It has 1,057 houses, 18 shops and 21 mosques; the population amounts 
to 5,784 souls; the inhabitants are composed of 1,419 Awans, 560 
Gijars, and 3,28] others. There are really 6 villages, viz., commencing 
from the north, Deri, Lighmani, Tali, Gijra, Jat and Jar. The water- 
supply is from the Siran or Indus, and wells in the mosques, and 
is excellent and abundant. The produce consists of wheat, barley, 
Indian corn, and supplies are procurable in large quantities after 
due notice. The stock of the village embraces 26 houses, 2,650 cattle, 
769 flocks of sheep and goats, 6 camels, 95 donkeys, and 4 mules. The head- 
men are Jahangir, Mansif, Hyat, &c. There is a ‘thana’ here, with a 
small room for officers. | 

The Sikhs had a fort and garrison kere to protect the Haripir dis- 
trict from Trans-Indus robbers. The people of the surrounding villages 
attempted once to turn them out, but Hari Sing came up in time to 
prevent success, and as a return for their misconduct burnt the village. 
(Wace, Macgregor.) 

TORKDA CHOKI— 
A salt post in the Lin pass, Bana district, about 74 miles from where 
the pass joins the Indus; at Wanda opposite Mari, 84 miles from 
Kalabagh. Torkaa is at the mouth of the TorkOa pass which here joins 
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the Ghasoi pass from Tabi Sir and the Kacheh pass from the Lakarghar, 
after which it is called Lin. The red salt begins here, and there are two 
posts to watch it and two more 14 mile down the Lin. 

A jemadar and 11 men hold the posts which are under the Mari salt- 
patrol. Below Torktia, the water of the pass is salt. Parties sometimes 
encamp near Torkua in the Kacheh pass, as they march between Kalabagh 
and Bangali Sir, but there is no food to be got, only water, wood, and prass, 
Food must come from Kalabagh. (oss.) 

TORKUA— 
A pass in the Bangi Khel hills, Bani district, between Bangali Sir and 
the Torkué salt post, at the head of the Lin pass, which is formed by the 
junction of the Torkda, Ghasoi and Kacheh passes. It is 5} miles long. 
About 2 miles from its head is a well of good water, which remains even if 
there be a drought of six months. It is called the Torkia (Black well) 
and names the pass. It is built up with rough stones and is about 6 
feet in diameter. The water is about 6 feet below the surface. The pass 
near its head is very stony. The hills are generally easy above the wells 
aud the pass averages from 40 to 60 yards in width. There is one nar- 
row passage about 5 yards wide, 4 mile above the well. The slope of 
the pass is marked. Below the well the nature of the pass changes, 
It begins to narrow and the hills become steep and high. Sandstone 
ridges cross the pass through which the water has forced its way in 
ruts and channels, and a little way down is a second narrow passage 
between sandstone rocks 8 or 10 feet high. Below this begins a formi- 
dable defile, which lasts for 1 or 1} mile. The pass winds with sharp and 
constant twists between high hills, which assume the form of perpen- 
dicular cliffs ranging from 40 to over 100 feet in height. In this defile is a 
third Tangi between high crags just 4 paces wide. This defile is much 
more striking than the Chichali pass, as it is longer and the cliffs seem 
higher. Below the defile the hills are much lower and the pass widens 
to several hundred feet, and has patches of cultivation in it. It 
joins the Ghasoi pass about 1} mile below the defiles. The roadway all 
down is stony, but the traffic through it to and from Bangali Sir and 
onwards is considerable. (Ross.) 

TOR NARAI— 
A small pass in the Tank Zam, situated between the Bara Chokhan and 
Kowah passes. A road through this pass, by which cattle can be taken 
up, joins the Zo pass behind the Ist range of low hills. (Car7.) 

TORSAPAR— 
A village in the Gali Afridi hills, 16 miles north-east of Kohat, scattered 
along a ridge. Its water is procured from springs and tanks, and it can 
turn out 200 fighting-men. 
_ There appears to be a hill of this name also, which lies on the south of the 
Uchal Gada valley. When the Gali Afridis are attacked, they always send 
their families here. It was to have been attacked once, but the difficulties 
of approaching it were found too great. The road to it goes from Bazidkhel. 
Coke says of it in his report about the attack of Bort :— 

“The village of Torsapar is on the hill above Bori—in all probability the 
“ Bori men would have sent all their property to Torsapar for safety. While 
“you attacked Bori, I would attack Torsapar if they resisted ; if not, I would 
“ move on, and be at the back of Bori while you were taking the village ; but 
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“the village of Torsapar would be sure to resist, and, if taken, would be a 

‘“‘ more severe blow to the Afridis than any other place, as they have always 

“been in the habit of sending their women and property to this place bor 

“gafety. Torsapar is well supplied with water, and while your force remained 

“at Borl, the Kohat force might hold Toreapar, and then aid each other ; but 

‘I could not take anything beyond ammunition and a blanket foreach man ; 

“for supplies I should have to trust to you.” (James, Coke, Badshah, 

“ Macgregor.) 

TORO — 

A ee in the Kamaélzai division of Ydsafzai, Péshawar district, situated 

on the left bank of the Kalpani Khwar, 1 mile above the junction of the 

Balar Kand, or 12 miles north of Naoshahra, 3 miles south Mardan. Its sece 

tions are :—Ama Khel, Adani, Sidakhel, Biseh Khel, and Mian Bera. It has 

700 houses, inhabited by Pathans, 40 by Hindis and 30 by others, 40 shops and 

18 mosques. The headmen are K4sim, Mansir, Latif, and Hasn. It has a 
bazar. Its lands are watered by 135 wells. Shamatpir should be considered 
as part of this village, but is separated from it by the people of the country, 
though a street is all that dividesthem. There is a small mud fortlet at the 
south-east end belonging to the Khan. The Kalpani is generally dry and 
sandy opposite the village, but water is found within a few feet of the surface 
in the bed of it, and during the cold weather there are pools of water all along 
its course. The cultivation is partly unirrigated and partly from the wells of 
the village. (Lumsden, Hastings.) 

TORWALS— 

A tribe of highlanders who inhabit the upper portion of the Swat valley, 

above the village of Pid. They are said to number about 9,000 adult males, 

and to speak a different language, which Raverty calls the Kohistani, though 
some of them understand Pashta. The villages inhabited by them, going up 
the valley, are Birangal, Haranaez, Cham, Gornaez, Chawutgram and 

Mankal. (Raverty.) 

TORZOI— 

A pass into the hills from the country of the Babars, in the Daman of the 
Derajat, 3 miles south of the Zim pass, and between the Chaodwao Zam 
and Chabiiri passes, west of the city of Chaodwan. 

A road through this pass leads to a small valley of the Shirauis, behind 
the first range of low hills, where there are 14 small springs of water from 
October to April yearly. Sarfaréz Khan and Balol Khan, of the N&ear tnbe, 
having their ‘kiris’ in front of the pass, are responsible for any crime com- 
mitted in British territory by it, for six months in the year. The Babars 
sometimes hunt markhor in this pass, where they are plentiful. (Edwardes, 

cau Macgregor, Makamad Gul.) 


A small valley of Ranizai, lying west of it and north of Ganderi in 
Hashtnagar. It contains three villages, and is generally commanded by 
the hills around. There are three roads leading into it by two ravines 
which join near Kot and run on to Gandéri passing the villages of Spinkh- 
wara, Kala, and Pali. This ravine is called Jindai, and commences in a 
emall defile which comes from a low range called Silipatai, which divides the 
Totai valley from that of Swat; (2) from Harichand to Erozshah and Anankot 
practicable for laden mules ; (3) from Bar Arian Kot by Mideh and Skakot. 
The villages are—Kot, 100 fighting-men ; Miana, 100; and Bar, 80—Total 
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280. But in any attack on them they would be assisted by the Swatis and 
Otman Khel. 

The Totai valley is cultivated in terraces, and is said to be capable of a 
stout resistance. The only passes from Totai to Swat are the Shna Tiga 
and Digar, both of which are only used by footmen (cattle, &c., going round 
by the Malakand). (Miller, Lockwood.) 

TOTAKI— 
A village in the Kob&at district, in the Nari sub-division of Khatak, 42 niles 
from Kohat, 42 miles from Bani. Supplies are limited, and water at times 
is very scarce. The country round is hilly and barren. There isa road, 
practicable for horses, from this direct to Tiri. (Macgregor.) 

TOTALAI— 
Two villages in the Khadii Khel country, belonging to the Bam Khél 
sub-division, and situated at the principal mouth of the Panjtardara, 6 miles 
north of Swabi, and separated from each other by a ravine. Lumsden thinks 
some guns and two regiments of infantry would be sufficient to attack 
this village. During Sir Sydney Cotton’s expedition the villagers of this 
place helped the force to-burn Panjtar. Vaughan says the men of this village 
could be relied on, in operations against Mangal thina, but not against 
Chinglai. (Lumsden, Cotton, Vaughan.) 

TOZANI— 
An outpost of the Panjab Frontier Force situated 163 miles north from 
Bandowali, 15 miles south from Sabzil Kot, 384 miles south-west from 
Rajanpir, vid Lalgoshi, 84 miles west from Lalgoshi. 

It formerly contained a large garrison equal to that of Bandiwali, but 
since the spring of 1870 the cavalry and infantry detachments have 
been withdrawn, and the post is now held by one dafadar, 13 sowé&rs, 
5 footmen, all (Mazari) Baloches, chiefly of the Balachani section. 

It is on the direct frontier road, and a branch road conuects it with 
Lalgoshi. It watches the Isprinji and Tozani passes, and one or two 
smaller ones which enter the plains some 7 or 8 miles west of the 
post. 

The outpost consists of a circular fort with inner citadel for infantry, 
from which two lines of barracks run out north-easterly, and open at the 
north-east end (or rather they are closed by a low wall, only some 38 feet 
high). The circular fort is enclosed by a wall 11 feet 6 inches high, 
nora 42 yards, loopholed at 1 foot from ground; and about 15 inches 

ick. ; 

Inside this is a circular stronghold, diameter 49 feet, containing a circular 
barrack, breadth 12 feet, height 10 feet for infantry, loopholed at about 
2 feet from ground, also loopholed above the barrack roofs which act as 
banquette. 

In the outer circular enclosure is a well, the water of which is intensely 
brackish ; diameter 7 feet 6 inches, worked by Persian wheel ; water is found 
at: 126 feet and is fairly plentiful ; it is utterly unfit, however, for human use ; 
cattle even, till very thirsty, refuse to take it. If partaken of freely, it acts 
as @ purgative to man or beast. 

_ When the outpost was garrisoned by regular troops, water was brought 
im ‘ pakhals’ from Dilbar post, for the entire garrison, the cost being defrayed, 
by Government. The Tozani well was first sunk by Mohabat Khan, 
headman of Miranptr, and is the only one in the neighbourhood; it is 
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frequented by herdsmen in the neighbourhood. Experiments were tried 
here with a still, it having been considered that this would render the water 
fit for human use, but though it somewhat improved the water it was never 
entirely successful. The water is strongly impregnated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Near the outpost is a small natural basin, into which some of the drainage 
of the rising ground. west of the post, runs; and which, after heavy rain, 
contains a good supply of water, but, asit is quickly absorbed, the supply 
is most precarious. 

Adjoining the circular infantry fort are two rows of barracks, running 
out north-north-east, connected with the fort by a low, 4-foot high, wall. 
The barracks are 40 yards apart, 146 yards long, depth 10 feet, height 7 feet, 
with 9-foot wide verandahs. . 

The outer cavalry lines contain two Buniahs’ store-rooms, a small magazine, 
quarters for a native officer and camp-followers, and at the north-east 
extremity a small house for visiting officers. 

The outpost buildings are entirely (except the magazine) of unburnt 
bricks. 

The outpost being situated in a sandy desert is, like Bandiwali, subject to 
sand drifts, the sand being annually removed at a heavy cost to Government. 

It is impossible to describe the loneliness of the desert in which Tozaéni 
is situated; hardly a soul will ever be met with along the frontier road 
from Sabzil Kot to Dilbar. The wild ass, generally in small herds of from 
6 to 8, will be met grazing in the wilderness, right or left of the road, and 
possibly a few deer. 

The country in front of Tozaini is sandy, but covered in ordinary seasons 
with very fair grass. 

To the east, for some miles it is arable, this arable land giving way toa 
large tract of uncultivated “pat,” dotted about with leh, jal and other 
jungle trees. 

No supplies are obtainable here nearer than from Rojhan. 

The post at Tozdni built in 1869 cost Rs. 4,716, and Rs. 5,015 
were afterwards expended in improvements. (Davidson, Paget, Macgregor.) 

TOZANI— 
A broad ravine on the Rajanptr frontier, rising in the Giindirl range 
about 16 miles north-west of Tozin1 post, and flowing into the plains 
above Tozini. Its origin is usually said to be at a pool called Fatikri (12 
miles north-west of Tozini), but it is here met by 2 branches running 
south-east and south-west, and rising, the former in a higher part of Gian- 
d&ri and the latter about.¢ mile north-east of a jagged hill, the watershed 
between the Tozani and the Isprinji. This branch is very difficult ; it is in 
fact a mountain torrent, with high and precipitous barren hills on both sides. 

The branch rising north-west of Fatikri is also very narrow, but not 
quite so much of a torrent as the other. The hills on either side are high, 
barren, and precipitous; after a mile or so it is impassable for men on horse- 
back, but a footman can reach Gidndari from Fatikri by this route in 5 or 6 
hours’ stiff walking. The other route to Giandari is a long circuit; it 
leads over an abrupt hill, the watershed between Tozani and the Isprinji, de- 
scends into the Isprinji, the bed of which it follows. Giandari can be 
reached (road impracticable for horsemen from Fatikri in 5 or 6 hours) so 
far at least as the foot of the cliffe. 
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Fatikri is the sole watering-place in the Toz4ni ravine. It consists of a 
small pool, fed by two little springs. It is at the foot of a high and pre- 
cipitous hill of conglomerate, which is considered a part of the Giandari 
range. To the right and left of the ravine at this spot, which is a wide open 
space of 200 or 250 yards square, the banks rise perpendicular, and are a 
height of about 200 feet.’ 

From Fatikri the ravine takes a south-westerly course, issuing out into 
the plains some 7 miles north-west of Tozani post. Its course is very 
tortuous, and it runs between banks, in many places very high and scarped, 
with deep cuts and fissures. Water is not found in any place near its 
surface by digging. Fodder is usually found along its course and on the small 
hills commanding its banks. It is a formidable ravine, but ‘asignificant as 
a pass, as it leads to no main outlet from the frontier tribes. 

A few Bigtis may generally be seen tending their flocks along the banks 
of this ravine. The bottom of the Tozani is sand, generally free of boulders, 
and practicable, as far as Fatikri, for field artillery. After heavy rain in 
the hills, it brings down an enormous volume of water, fed by torrents from 
countless ravines on its way, stopping the passage of the frontier road for 
several hours, There are no large branches of the Tozani. The ravines on 
either side which swell it are of no length, a hundred yards or so generally 
at utmost. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

TRAG— = 
A considerable village 94 miles north of Isa Khel on the Kalabagh road. It 
once contained a fort built for the Sikhs by their feudatory the Nawab of 
Dera. The garrison were expelled during the Niazi insurrection in 1834, and 
the building razed to the ground. No traces now remain except the pucka 
well it once contained. 

The inhabitants are Awans and good cultivators. There are 19 wells in 
the village, from which the ground is irrigated. Vegetables of all sorts flourish ; 
wheat, barley and tobacco are also largely cultivated. 

There are 32 shops, and 480 houses. Supplies are plentiful and cheap, 
and there is no lack of water. (Norman.) 

TRAKI— 
A pass in the Bagti hills, one of the outlets from the Siaf valley to the 
Patar plain about 7 miles north-west from Déra Bigti, and as the name 
signifies, merely a rent in the rocks. 

In 1845, when the force under Sir C. Napier marched into the Baloch 
hills to punish the Bigtis, they constituted this their stronghold ; or rather 
a small basin surrounded by high and rocky hills at the north of the Traki 
defile in hopes that they would here remain hidden, whilst, as opportunity 
offered, they would be able to swoop down upon such small detached parties 
as came within their reach, and thereby harass his forces from their impreg- 
nable fortress. Their whereabouts were, however, betrayed by one of their 
own men, and the tribe, taken in rear by a column detached to cut off their 
escape from the north, marching vid Tasi and Barbéj, and also threatened 
in front by Sir C. Napier, surrendered to him on the 4th March 1845. 

The road to Traki, as it approaches the foot of the hills, is strewn with 
large rocks and boulders, and is much cut up; the pass itself is altogether 
hidden from view by the outer screen (some 70 to 100 feet high) which runs 
almost the entire length from Sangsila to the Dahar pass, and a few hundred 
yards from its base. 
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Passing the outer screen the approach to the mouth of the pass lies for 
200 yards or so over rough ground cut up by enormous boulders. 

The pass itself is some 20 or 25 feet wide at the base, but at the top the 
sides almost close in excluding the daylight. The passage is most difficult ; 
a few yards from the entrance is a chasm, formed by an enormous slab of 
rock, about 16 feet high, which can only be climbed by a rope let down 
from its summit; at the foot of this chasm is a pool of water from 3 feet to 
4 feet deep. A few yards beyond this is a similar, but still more formidable, 
chasm, which too has to be climbed in the same way. This again leads on 
to a third but easier slab of rock which one can just climb with the help of 
the hands. From the last this passage leads into the basin above alluded to, 
surrounded by high and difficult hills, which tower above it, and which is 
approached from the north (Patar) by a difficult and somewhat narrow defile 
between high and precipitous hills. 

The length of the passage, from the southern entrance to the basin, is 
about 100 yards. In times of emergency, when the pass is required for 
ingress to or egress from the plains, the gap formed by the two chasms in 
the interior of the passage is filled in temporarily by boulders brought in 
from the mouth of the pass, when the passage, which is winding, is with 
much difficulty made practicable for horses or bullocks. When the 
emergency no longer exists, the boulders are rolled away, and the pass render- 
ed impracticable. It is doubtful whether laden camels could at any time pass 
through it. It contains 2 or 3 pools of water, which however, are brackish. 
( Davidson.) 

TREH—Lat. 32°28’. Long. 69°51’. 
A fertile little valley in Vaziristan, on the eastern slopes of the Bar Pit 
mountain, and the source of the Lalizai Algad. It is well watered, and 
consequently well cultivated. It contains three villages of the Faridi 
section of the Manzai branch of the Alizai Masiids, and contains about 
350 fighting-men. (Norman.) 

TRIMAN— 
A village in the Dera division of the Dera Ishmail district, 10 miles south 
from Miran, 12 miles north from Dera Fateh. It has 177 houses, 5 shops, 
and 2 mosques. The population amounts to 1,07] souls, of which 585 are 
adultmales. The inhabitants are composed of 949 Mian Khel, 65 Hindas, 
and 3% Syads, &c. The water-supply is from 4 wells, The produce consists 
of wheat, barley, bajra, gram and mustard. The village has 17,044 ‘ bigahs’ 
of land, of which only 4,872 are cultivated. Supplies are procurable here 
in small quantities after due notice. The headman is Nar Mahamad. 
(Macauley.) 

TOLANJ— 

on pes in the Seni Patiala division of Khatak, Kohat district. 
A tract in the Kohat district, belonging to the Saghri Khataks, lying 
between the mountain of Duppar on the left bank of the Tiri Toi on the north, 
and the southern boundary of the Saghris near Rokw&n on the south. On 
the east it has the Indus, and on the west the line of the Chashma and Lu- 
ghari nalas. It is a stony hilly country, famous for pasturage. With the 
exception of the higher range of Masalleh, which, according to Walker, is 
2,490 feet above the sea, the hills of Tapi are not high. They have rolling 
sloping sides, and rounded kuoll-like summits and stony plains prolong their 
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steeper slopes towards the Indus on the east and towa 

the west. Shallow ravines traverse Tapi chiefly on the € 

making for the larger nalas, such as the Kanjka that « 

the Indus. In the southern part of Tupi from the Kan; 

nala, the nalas are larger and in deeper beds, and hay 

trees in them here and there. The Tapi hills are 

from their crests to the bottom of the nalas. They are, ho peer 
grass and with ‘ phula’ trees, and afford excellent pasturage for all kinds of 
animals. Grass is most abundant towards Dappar in the north. The 
villages are rough “ jughis” scattered about the stony slopes. The huts have 
low walls of rough stone thatched with a rough grass thatching across cross 
sticks, and tied down with roughly-raade ropes. Fire is common and of | 
course destructive to such buildings. The animals live in wigwams of grass ;! 
with thorn stakes round the outer edges, and there is a wigwam for each 
kind of flock. 

Water is very scarce in Tipi. Some of the villages have small ponds 
which rapidly dry up. There are 2 wells in Zerkni pass near the Lughari, 
and a few others are to be found here and there, but the characteristic 
feature of the country is want of water, and in the hot season travellers 
suffer much in crossing it, and unless they take precautions, are apt to die 
on the road, among the close hot ravines. The southern part of Tapi, 
south of the Kanjka is, however, altogether more civilised than the northern 
tract, for there are larger villages with water and more trees. The people 
of Tpi are Saghris, chiefly of the Khudi Khél section of the Toghal Khbél 
clan, and of the Barham Khél and Langar Khél sections of the Mir Ako 
Khél clan. They cultivate little, but possess large flocks of sheep and goats 
and large herds of donkeys, bullocks, cows, and camels. Milk, butter- 
milk and butter are most plentiful, and produce a perfect plague of flies. 
The ftocks go long distances to water, being taken down the numerous 
ravines and nalas by the women and girls to drink at the Indus. They are 
to be seen on the wide shelving beaches at the mouth of the nalas drinking 
from the Indus and lying about the sand. The women at the same time 
fill their water-skins which they carry away on donkeys. The flocks usually 
in the dry season go only every second day to water. The people graze 
their flocks in Northern Tapi only half the year. To save their pasturage 
there, they move during the other half of the year to the nalas and hills 
between Badi, and the nala south of it called the Jagiwala. South 
of the Kanjka is the ‘“‘Rakh” of the Saghri chief about the Sohban 
nala, and south again are the Walid Khél of Bada; south of them the 
people of Northern Tipi graze as above stated about the Jagiwala nala, 
and south of them the Mado Khél of Rokwén, as far as the Miliwala and 
Kharjuan nalas in the Babar limits. 

Opposite Tipi, on the left bank of the Indus, is the division of Nara, 
which also belongs to the Saghris, and is in the Rawal Pindi district. The 
ravines from Tappa and Nara usually come down to the Indus in pairs, one 
on either bank, and bear the same name on each bank. (Ross.) 

TORAN-CHINA— 
A village in the Mahsid, Vaziri country, Yaghistan, on the right bank of 
the Shahir Zam, 1 mile above Shahtrkot, 37 miles from Tank. Water 1s 
plentiful. The encamping-ground is near a mill, and great precaution 1s 
necessary to guard it against surprise. (Roderts.) 
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TORANU— a ee 
A village in the Tank division of the Dera Ishmail district. It has 99 


houses, 10 shops, and 2 mosques. The population amounts to 1,012 souls, 
of which 543 are males. The water-supply is from the Takwara and 
Tank Zam, is stored in tanks, and is good. The produce consists of wheat, 
barley, jowar, bajra. The village has 3,836 acres of land, of which 3,336 
are cultivated. Supplies are procurable here in small quantities after due 


notice. The stock of the village embraces 20 horses, 360 cattle, 15 donkeys. 
The headman is Malik Sheran. (Macauley.) 
TORIS— 


A tribe of Afghanistan, who inhabit the valley of Karam. Little is known 
of the origin of this tribe. They and their neighbours, the Jajis, are sup- 
posed to be descendants of two Mogal brothers, Tor and J&j1, and are not 
considered Pathans, there being a marked difference between them in physi- 
cal appearance, dress and many customs. Edwardes says the Tiiris are 
Khatar Hindkis in origin, from Garidla, on the banks of the Har river, 
R&walpindi district. 


They are subdivided into 5 great branches called Panjpadrt. 


I.—Giindi Khel... 1.—Alam Khel 
2.—Riistam Khel «. 
3 —Esau Khel... 
4,—Yiisaf Khel ... 
5.—Mahmid Khel 
6.—Namdar Khel 
7,.—Shamsi Khel .., 
8.—Tani Khel... 
9.—Laik Khel _.., 
10.—Mir Ala Khel... 
IT.—Alizai .. 1—Mila Khel 


III.—Masti Khel... 

This and the Hamza 
are sometime formed 
and called Sar-Gha- 


lis. 


I1V.—Hamza Khel... 


2.—Chigii Khel ... 
3.—Sharma Khel... 
4.—Maswar Khel... 
6.—Khodadad Khel 


6.—Mat Khel 
1.—Firoz Khel 
2.—Mila Khel ... 
3.—Biigeh Khel ... 
4.—Azi Khel . 
d.—Marii Khel 
6.—(Wanting) 


7.—Drewandi.. 
8.—Jiini Khel* ... 
9.—Tiirkalai Khel* 
10.—Gharibzai* .. 
11.—Mama Khel*... 


12.—Sin Khel wae 
1.—Spin Khel* ... 
2.—Dreplara* —... 
8.—Aka Khel* ... 
4.—Jin Khel* 


5.—Badi Khel* _... 
6.—Pari Khel* 1. 
7.—Kheshgi 7 
8.—Shakiar Khel® 


9,—Sati Kbel* vee 
10.—Siragala® nae 
11.—Jaji* . 


ioe | 
a | They have 45 villages and can 
” turn oat 1,000 fighting-men. 
Their principal headmen are 
as follows:—Haev, Ganj Ali, 
Ali Mahamad, Galbiz, Hasan 
Bangash, Mir Hiisen, Zaaf 
Bangash and Firoz. 


They have 31 villages, and can 
tum out 600 fighting-men. 
Their headmen are Mahamad 
Ali, Moghal, Aladad, Shih Ma- 


hamad. 


They have 27 villages, and num- 
ber 1,000 fighting-men. Their 
headmen are Syad Badshah, 
Dost, Abashai Adam, Aligil, 
Ahmad and Biland. 


PO DP hl apo Pb pth Se ts : eee 
I ee 


They have 7 forts and number 
1,000 fighting-men. Their 
Ke headmen are Ali Baz, Syap 
on Mahamad Anif, Umir, Haidar 
or Ali, Arsala, Khod& Dost, Gal 
Mahamad, Siwan, Firoz, Tir. 


All of these marked © are nomadic. 
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V.—Dopazai ~  1.—Shiblan eis a 

 2.—Sam Khel... as 
$3.—Miandad Khel 
4.—Mirdad Khal... is 
6.—Daolat Khel .. ... | They have 60 forts and number 
6.—Kemi Khel ... ie 1,500 men. Nasa, Syad Ali 
7.—Dreplara ss... — Asgha, Ali Jan, Mukhin, Gho. 
8.—Tar Khel... ot lam Ali, Shih Hiisen, Nazir 
9.—Khirlussi... ves Sadiila, Md. Mir Khoda Mehir 

10.—Pai Khel __..., sat 

11.—Ambar Khel ... 

12.—Kach Kina Khel ie 

13.—Jafar Khel ... wi 


ey LY | ce 


Total:— 6 branches 53 sub-divisions ... 170 5,000 


These five branches are called Panj-padri or five-fathered ; and, when they 
first got possessions about the Péwar pass, they parcelled each out into five 
equal portions, to each branch a portion,—a custom which they have strictly 
followed with each successive acquisition in the valley without any reference 
to the comparative numbers of the five branches; and possession continues 
in this manner at the present day, except in individual cases of sale or other 
voluntary transfer. 

Those Tiris who chose took to building houses on their lands, but there 
are still a large number who remain ‘‘ kachis,” living in tents all the year, 
—in winter about Balyamin aad in summer in the Suféd Koh. 

The Taris are not in general large men, and their dark complexions mark 
their eastern origin; but they are strong, hardy and courageous. The 
dress of the common people consists simply of a blanket shirt. As horse- 
men, they are as superior to their neighbours, as the Vaziris are on foot. A 
mounted Tiri is a perfect model of a moss-trooper; his horse is small, but 
active and he enduring, and he carries his own clothing under the saddle; while 
at the saddle-bow, in leather wallets, hang food for man and horse, spare 
shoes, nails and a hammer in case of accident and an iron peg and rope to 
picket the horse anywhere in a moment. 

The object cf horsemanship with them is to commit distant and daring 
raids, rather than for defence, and any distinguished highwayman earns the 
honorable title of a “ Khlak” or crack man. 

A profusion of arms cover every horseman,—one or two short brass-bound 
carbines at his back, two or three pistols and knives of sizes and sorts all 
round his waist-belt, and a sword by his side. The introduction of “ revol- 
vers” would save them a good deal of weight. 

James says of the Tiris:—‘“ They are far inferior to the Vaziris in 
courage and all manly qualities ; with coarse, sensual features, there is much 
of the savage about them. On scenting prey, their eyes dilate, and they 
evince all the greed and ferocity of wild beasts. In their raids they are 
ruthless, and spare neither sex nor age.” 

Lumsden says they are generally short, compact, though rather sickly- 
looking, mean, with either a skulking or cunning look about them. They 
wear ear-rings, and dress in a short of loose frock coming down to the knees, 
either of a dark-blue color interspersed with patches of white or a white gar- 
ment patched with blue; a common blue or white turban and “ kamrband” 
and breeches loose above but fitting tight from the knee down to the 
ancle, being shod with sandals. They are armed much in the same way 
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as other Afghans. ‘Their horsemen are mounted on sorry-looking jades, 
emall but very wiry, and are adepte at border frays, and have a great 
local reputation. The footmen are thought little of, though a considerable 
number are to be found in the service of the Governor of Karam. 

The Taris are all Shias, though Bellew, probably through a slip, eays 
they are Sinis. Masson mentions a curious custom which is said to be 
prevalent among them. When they sce a stranger, they ask him if he is 
straight or crooked, putting at the same time their forefinger to their fore- 
head and holding it fast in a perpenuieuan potion and then in a contorted 
one. If desirous of being civilly received, the stranger had better reply 
that be is straight, by which they understand that he is a Shia. 

The shrine of Fahm-i-Alam (in Kirmav), the father of Nadar Shab, is 
considered very sacred by the Taris. 

They have a peculiar custom of firing numerous shots with matchlocks 
over the head of a newly-born male child as an introduction to the ordinary 
scenes of this life, and to accustom him to the sound, so that he may not 
shrink from the fire of his enemies in after-life. 

The Tiiris are at feud with the Vaziris, Zaimikht, Mangals and 
Jajis, but are friendly to the Bangash. The Bangash join the Turis in 
all wars, but not often in raids. If they are summoned and fail to join, 
they are fined when the expedition is over. 

The Tiris in the Kabal Khel expedition of General Chamberlain joined 
most heartily against the Vaziris. Well acquainted with the Vaztri paths 
and ravines, they acted as guides to the force, and as spies and as plunderers 
on their own account. Following the troops on donkeys and bullocks, they 
left not an article behind which could be turned to any use. They carried 
off immense stores of grain and flocks of sheep from the Vaziri hills. There 
is little doubt that a British force operating against either of these tribes 
could reckon on the active co-operation of the other. 

Their feud with the Jajis is also very bitter, and each is always on 
the watch to pounce on some unfortunate or unguarded member of the 
opposite tribe; consequently none of either tribe dare transgress the 
limits of the other by crossing the intervening hill except at the risk of 
his life. 

The Taris were formerly ‘kachi,’ or a wandering tribe. Their seat was 
at, Nilab, on the Indus, and they moved to and fro between that point and 
Kabal with their flocks and herds. By the Bangash accounts it was about 
four generations back when the Tiiris first took rootin Karam. The Bangash 
had rebelled against their Kabal sovereign, who sent a force, reduced them, 
and imposed on them a tax, to pay which they sold the village of Barakei, 
near Péwar, to the Taris. After that the Turis get Péwar by another 
bargain, by which they were bound to supply Azad Khan, a Bangash 
chief of Shilofzan, with wood. . Thus, little by little, the Taris availed them- 
selves of Bangash dissensions to seize new villages, until the Bangash 
have now only the villages of Shilofzan and Zeran under the hills, and 
Az& Khél in the plains, which are free. The rest of Kiiram is in the hands of 
the Turis, who have reduced the Bangash to the condition of “ hamsayahs,” 
or dependents. 

Every Bangash is obliged to attach himself to a powerful Tari, who is 
called his “ naik,” and who protects him from other Tris. 

There is war between the Taris and Bangash of Shilofzin and Zerin; but 
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the latter are strong from numbers and situation, and hold their own, But 
no man of theirs can travel about the rest of Kiram without taking a 
Tart ‘ badraga,’’ or safe-conduct. 

Nevertheless the conquered Bangash outnumber the conquering Tarts, 
On one occasion the Tiiris defeated Sher Ali Khan and Mahamad Amin 
Khan, and killed 500 Diranis on the Jaji border, and would have killed 
more had not a nephew of Khan Sharin Khan, named Saltan Ahmad Khan, 
a Kazlbash and Shia, came between them and begged for quarter. 

The presence of these Kazlbash was recognised by the Tarts, and their 
sympathy with them turned to account; for, when the Turi thieves were 
lurking about the Dirani camp to steal horses, the Kazlbashis used to 
call out from inside their tents the Shia war cry, “Yah Ali! Yah Haidar!” 
on hearing which the Shia Tiris left that part of the camp, and went on 
to plunder the Afghans. 


The Tiris, on the first annexation of the Kobat district, gave much 
trouble. They repeatedly leagued with other tribes to harass the Miranzai 
valley, harbouring fugitives, encouraging all to resist, and frequently attack- 
ing villages of the Bangash and Khatak in the Kohat district. 

They joined with the men of Darsamand in attacking the village of 
Daland in British territory. (Vide Daland.) 

After this they were guilty of the following raids :— 

1. Tari Hangu, raided by Tiiri Sowars on the 31st March 1853, and 
65 head of cattle carried off ; no men killed in this raid on either side. 

2, Mahamad Khoja, raided by the Taris on the 6th April 1833, and 
43 bullocks carried off; 1 man killed and 1 wounded of Mahamad Khoja; on 
the part of the Taris 1 wounded. 

8. On the 10th May 18538, Balyamin was raided by the Taris and 13 
head of bullocks carried off; 1 man killed and 1 wounded on the part of 
the Tiris. 

4. Karboza Khatak was raided by Taris in the month of August 1853, 
and 14 head of cattle carried off ; no man killed or wounded. 

5. Mianji Khel was raided in August 1853 by Ttris, who carried off 12 
head of cattle; no man killed or wounded. 

6. Khabrhoza in September 1853 was raided by Tiris, and the cattle of 
the village carried off; 2 men wounded. ‘ 

7. Some travellers were attacked near Sirtizai in Miranzai on the 18th 
March 1854 by Tiris; 5 bullocks, 27 rupecs and weapons, with clothes carried 


off. 

On the 13th March 1854, the village of Daland, Khatak was raided by 
Toris; 3 men killed and 3 wounded on the side of Daland Khatak, and 2 
men killed and 4 wounded, and 7 horses killed on the part of the Taris; 60 
bullocks and 400 head of sheep and goats carried off. 

In August 1853 Captain Coke seized a Tari caravan consisting of 37 
men, 74 head of cattle on its way to the salt-mines, taking the property as 
security for repayment of value of plundered property, and the men as 
hostages for their tribe. This measure was soon followed by an embassy 
from the tribe. After compliments, their petition ran thus :— 

‘Our caravan, cattle, and many of our tribe have been seized. This is 
‘the just punishment of evil-doers. Before the British Government came 
“to this country, we had evil intent against Khatak and Bangasb, and 
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“carried off their cattle. Since the arrival of the British Government, 
‘we have, through evil counsels, done the same. But, since we find ther, 
‘ig a British officer who protects his subjects, both Bangash and Khatak, 
“and has retaliated on us. We beg that our caravan may be released, 
‘Cand we bind ourselves to abstain in future from raids on British territorye 
“and the Taris will trade with the Khatak and Bangash.” 

An agreement was concluded with the tribe from the commencement of 
1854. The value of plundered property was made good, the prisoners were 
released, and 5 Tiiris were made over to the British as hostages; but 
within one month the tribe again gave way to “evil counsels,” and in the 
following March (1854) a serious attack was made by the Tirfs with 2,000 
men (foot and horse) on a Miranzai village. Lives were lost on both sides. 
The Tari hostages were then incarcerated in the Lahor jail. This instance 
of misconduct was followed up by other raids. When during the autumn 
of 1854 the expedition against the refractory British territory of Miranzai 
was designed, it was considered whether the opportunity should not be 
taken of punishing the Tiris; but, as they were subjects of Kabal, and nego- 
tiations with the Amir were shortly expected, the Government decided on 
first arranging with His Highness on the subject. During the negotiations 
for the treaty at Péshawar, in March 1854, it was explained to the Afghan 
representative that either the Kabal Government must restrain the Taris 
from incursions on British territory, or else the British Government would 
itself undertake to chastise them. It was resolved that another trial should 
be given to the Taris before further measures were taken. The expedition to 
Miranzai was effected in May of the same year. The Tiris, having seen 
that display of force, desired to make peace with us. Another agreement 
was shortly afterwards concluded with them, and their hostages were released 
from confinement. 

These measures, however, had not the desired effect, and the Turis con- 
tinued their raids. In June 1856 no less than thirteen raids were recorded 
against them, “in which ] Khatak, 4 Vaziris, and 2 Bangash were killed; 
4 Khatake and 2 Bangash wounded ; and nearly 500 head of cattle carried 
off.” Afterwards another raid was committed, marked by the unusual atro- 
city of the murder of a young girl. Accordingly, a force of 4,500 men and 
14 guns marched from Kohat on 21st of October 1856, under the command 
of Brigadier Neville Chamberlain. 

The force reached Thal, our frontier village, on the left bank of the 
Kiram, on the 5th Novemher; and. as Gholam Jan, the Deputy Governor of 
Kiiram, had, notwithstanding orders received from Kabal, failed in securing 
the attendance of the headmen of the Turis, it was resolved to cross the 
stream. About 600 men were left in an entrenched camp, and the followers 
were reduced as low as possible. The Kiram was forded on the 8th, and 
the force advanced by the following marches :— 


Sara Khoa see oe ... 10 miles. 
Hazar Pir ziarat uns — we «146, 
Darwaza defile saa. “ss .. 104 5 
Right bank of Kiram, aout 14 mile from Sirdar 

Azim Khan’s fort a we 124 yy 


The Tiris did not venture on any resistance to the strong force entering 
their valley as friends of the Kabal Government. The claims made against 
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them in compensation for their outrages were openly investigated, and the 
tribe were in the end required to pay Rs. 8,630, the exaction of which was 
guaranteed by Gholam Jan. 

The force then returned to Kohat, which it reached on the 22nd of 
December having fully accomplished the objects of the expedition. The 
exaction of compensation from the Tiiris in the Afghan territory, for 
wrongs inflicted on our subjects, had vindicated our power to protect 
them. 

Cavagnari says the Taris have a good trade with Miranzai, and would 
suffer much inconvenience by being subjected to a blockade. 

The Tiris are Gar in politics. 

The feud between the Taris and Vaziris has since then given a great deal 
of trouble. On the 5th March the Tiris made a raid on some Tazi Khel 
Vaziris at Palosin near Thal. On the 2nd April 1869 the Kabal Khel and 
Tazi Khel made a raid on Thal in revenge for the above. On 10th 
November 1870 the Tiris made another raid on the Vaziris at Chapari, 
killed 2 men and lifted 600 sheep. The Commissioner sanctioned a 
reprisal and 18 Hinda@ hamsayahs, 2 Turis, 17 donkeys and 6 mules were 
captured by British subjects. These were released on the promise of the 
Government of Karam to enquire as to whether, in this case, British territory 


was infringed and it was eventually settled that ithad not been. (Zdwardes, 
James, Lumsden, Coke, Chamberlain, Cavagnari.) 


TORKI— 


A village in the Jawaki valley, Afridi country, 10 miles east of Kohat, 
and separated from the Kohat valley by a ridge of hills. It is in a well 
cultivated valley which contains a great number of small villagys of a few 
houses each, all having towers in them, and some being surrounded with 
mud houses inhabited by Jawaki Afridis. 
It is easily accessible from Kohat by Togh and Gandiali, the road being 
practicable for guns. It has 20 good wells worked by Persian wheels, and 
can turn out 190 fighting-men. It has 80 houses, and is divided into a 
great number of quarters defended by towers, and containing from 4 to 20 
houses, with a little cultivation round each. . 
Turki is the name of a section of the Jawakis, to which the following 
villages belong, viz—Sir, 100 houses; Kohi, 30; Shafzai, 30; Ibrabim 


Khel, 60; Ishmail Khél, 60 : Zare, 60; Serarak, 80,—Total, 500. (Edwardes, 
Coke, Lumsden, James.) 


TOURKOLANIS— 


A tribe of Pathans who inhabit the valley of Bajawar, Yaghistan. The 
number of the Tarkolanis amounts to ten or twelve thousand families, and 
those of the other inhabitants of Bajawar may be guessed at thirty thou- 
gind souls. 

The Tarkolinis are under the government of a chief called by the pecu- 
liar name of Baz, who has great power over his tribe. The Kafars pay him 
tribute, the Hindkis pay him a tax, and the Radbaris rent their land 
for a fifth of its produce. This gives him a large revenue, by which he 1s 
enabled to keep up some hundred horse, and a considerable body of foot, 
of whom he is supposed to furnish five hundred to the Kabal army. He 
administers justice in his tribe, with power to banish, beat or bind. He, 


however, seldom interposes, unless the public peace is disturbed ; and he 
seldom calls a Jirga. 
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This absolute government and the want of ‘ Fakirs’ make the character 
of the Tarkolanis a contrast to that of the Yusafzais, whom they resemble 
in their food, lodging, and habits of life. Though brave, they are industri- 
ous, but cheerful and fond of amusement. They often meet to converse, 
sing, and play on the guitar ; and they have even some of the active games 
of Khorasan. They seem to bear some resemblance to the Mtsalmans of 
India, particularly of the Dakan. Like them, they are civil and obse- 
quious, but boastful ; and lively, but burried and confused ; like them also 
they speak much, and use a great deal of gesture. Their dress is the 
Afghan ‘kamis’, and a little cap of wrought silk. They frequently invade 
the Kafars for plunder and to carry off slaves. The Kafars retaliate, but 
only by ambuscades and surprises, being too weak for open war. The Tir- 
kolanis are broken into two divisions. (H/phinatone.) 

TURANGZAI— 
A village in Hashtnagar, Peshawar district, 21 miles north-east of Péshawar, 
on the left bank of a branch of the Swat river. Forage and provisions are 
abundant ; water is procured from the river. There is a ferry of 4 boats over 
the Swat river from this village to Fazldin, Mianderl. (P. S. Lumsden, 
Bellew.) 

TURSAK— 
A village in the Ashaizai division of the Banér valley, Yaghistan, 17 miles 
from Ambela and 53 miles from Mardan fort. It is situated on rising 
ground under the Jafar Koh by which however it is not commanded ; it is 
not walled, nor has it any fort. It contaius 1,000 houses, and is believed to 
be the largest village in the valley. It is inhabited by the Yar Khel and 
Misara Khel, Ashaizais. 

Aleemoola says, merchants from Pakli (Hazara) Chach and Putobar in 
British territory frequent this place. (Hdwardes, Aleemoola, Lumsden, 
Lockwood.) 

TORSAM KOT— 
A fort in the Vaziri country, on a road which goes from Ghwalari in the 
Gomal pass, to Kolalga in Zarmat, being 65 miles from the first and 80 
from the second. It is in a narrow valley between the Khwendaghar and 
Poshtger ranges. (Broadfoot.) 

TOTAM— 
A village in the Utman Khel hills, 6 miles from Nawadand, able to 
turn out 50 fighting-men. Half of this village belongs to Nawadand. 
(Zurner.) 

TCTKA— 
A village in the Otman Khel country, belonging to the Shahdad branch, 
and situated 2 miles from Chingai. It can turn out 40 fighting-men. 
(Turner.) 

TOUTKAI— 
A village in the Zera valley of the Kohat district, 3 mile from the frontier. 
It has only a dozen houses and is inhabited by Afridis. There is a small 
police post here, occupied by 1 jemadar, 8 sepoys and 2 sowars, all Afridis. 
The site of the post is very faulty, but was considered the best in the 
vicinity. (Coke.) 

TOT-KI-GHARI— 
A good-sized village near the Karam, about 5 miles out of Bani on the 
Dera Ishmail Khan road. (Beckett) 
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CBLAN— 
A pass leading from the Kohat district, 6 miles from Kohat, into the 
Bazoti country. The approach to the pass from the Ublan towers is 
stony, but quite practicable for artillery, as is the first part of the ascent 
of the pass; but the last } mile is frightfully steep and difficult. Never- 
theless, it was surmounted by the Mountain Battery in Colonel Keyes’ 
raid against the Bazotis in 1869. For further information, see Bazotis. 
(Macgregor.) 

OCHA KHWARA—: 
A village in Hasan Khel country, 2 miles south of Kandao, situated in a 
narrow valley between Karbela and Torsapar range. (Macgregor.) 

CUCH BAHARA— 
A narrow valley which runs into the Orakzai hills from Hanga, in the 
Kohat district. (Coke.) 

OCH CHINAI— 
A ravine in Yasafzai which drains the Koshkand and Narinji hills by 
two branches, which, coming down by Shordara and Narinji respec- 
tively, unite on the plain between Mehr Ali and Parmili, and then, 
passing by Jalal, Sangbatai, Shewa, Asota, Shekhjana, to Nawa Kala. 
There it turns to the west, and, passing Kali Khan, Adina, and Smaila, 
becomes spread over the marsh-land between Kapirdagarhi and Gholader. 
( Bellew.) 

OCHALGADA— 
A small valley in the Khetran country of arable land now lying fallow 
and containing fair pasturage, a short distance south of Dekha hill. In 
extent it is a few hundred acres, and is bounded north by Uchri Sham, 
a watershed between it and the Badhi; east by the Siah Koh slopes; 
west by Mazara. Its drainage is carried southerly and thence south-east 
to the Rakni by a small water-course (not perennial) known as the Gaji. 
(Davidson.) 

TCHRI— 
A group of 3 villages in the Adinzai glen, Swat, 13 miles north of Ala- 
dand. One of the three belongs exclusively to Syads, and the other two 
to Pathans. They have about 1,000 houses in all. The Laram Ghakai 
pass to Malizai and the Katgalai pass to Talash lead out of this glen. 
The valley is well cultivated and stocked with fruit-trees, (Aaverty, Bel- 
lew, Lockwood.) 

UCHUNA— 
A pass leading from the Milazai division of Marwat, Bana district, into 
the Batani hills. (Urmston.) 

CCH BAZAR— 
A mountain stream in Vaziristén, which takes its rise in the Karwan-da- 
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Sir, and has on its banks or in its immediate vicinity the following Langar 
Khel villages— 


Tokai, able to turn out about ae ... 40 men. 
Walma Ms ” ves sow LOO: 5 
Mirgan i ” sa oa: OOe ss 
Katz Kai is - ee . 00 ,, 
Tachi Kah _,, 5 eae .. 380°, 
Sarweka a 33 a3 ... 400 = ,, 


Uma Khel __e~, ns ise welt: 2 

The water of this stream, after joining the Panila Algad, flows into the 
Tank-Zam at Shingi Kot; the banks are sparsely cultivated, as water is onl 
found in the streams in the cold weather months; in the hot months wel 
have to be dug in the sandy bed of the nala. (Normaz.) 

SCH KHWAR— 
A pass from the Derajat into the Ushtarana hills, which is frequented by 
the Povindah caravans. (Edwardes.) 

UJDA— 
A section of the Ishmail Khel, Barak, Khatake. Their villages are as 
follows:—Latamar 500, Sardak, Karak 700, Darwesh Khel 300, Bahadur 
Khel 400—Total 1,900. In 1852 Coke says they would be backed by Mita 
Khel, Daland, Torawari, and the Zaimakht of Miranzai, and by such Vaziris 
as were about. (Coke.) 

COLAI— 
A village in the Adam Khel Afridi country, on the Jawaki route, about 
64 miles north from Jama, and at the north foot of the Jawaki Kotal. It 
consists of 12 or 14 houses, with a tower. It has a little cultivation, and 
water is taken from the bed of the stream. The village is completely 
commanded by the hills around. At Ulai the valley is about 500 yards 
broad. (Coke) 

OMA KHEL-~ 
A village in Vaziristin1 on the Ocha Khwara nala, 6 miles from Kani- 
guram, and 8 from Maidén; it contains about 100 fighting-men, and is the 
residence of Yarakh Khan, the father-in-law of the Nawab of Tank; the 
people are of the Langar Khel clan of Alizai Mahsiid Vaziris. (Norman.) 

OMAR KHAN KI GUNDI— 
A village in the Dera division of the Dera Ishmail district, 12 miles east 
from Mttsazai, 14 miles east from Draband. 

It has 242 houses, 15 shops, and 4 mosques. The population amounts 
to 1,185 souls, of which 376 are adult males. The inhabitants are composed 
of 59 Baloch, 1,074 Jats, &c. 

The water-supply is from wells dug in the bed of a ravine near. The 
produce consists of bajra, jowar, wheat, mustard and barley. The village 
has 39,196 ¢ bigas’ of land, of which only 7,000 are cultivated. Supplies are 
procurable here in small quantities after due notice. The stock of the 
village embraces 4 horses, 104 cattle, and 4 donkeys. The headman is 
Azim Khan, Mian Khel. (Macauley.) 

UMAR KHEL— 
A village in the Dera Ishmail district, 21 miles below Isa Khel on the right 
bank of Indus. It is a considerable village on the banks of the river and 
situated immediately under hills by which it is commanded. It is surrounded 
by a dense date-tree jungle. It bas 5 shops and 5 wells, and grass and forage, 
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both scarce, have to be brought from an island on the river and from the 
opposite bank. (Lumsden.) 

TMAR KHAN KOT— 

A village in the Kola valley (Zarkhans), see Sheruni. (Davidson.) 

UMRKOT— 

_ A village in the Rajanpir division of the Dera Ghazi district. Near this 
village is a shrine of Fakir Dhanu Shah, at which, in Marca, there ig 
a fair to which from 500 to 600 men assemble. The agricultural pros 
duce of the village is wheat, jowar, bajra, and the cultivation is irrigated 
from the Kadra canal. The inhabitants drink from wells in the cold 
weather, and the canal in the hot weather. Water is about 15 to 20 feet 
below the surface. In Sawan Mal’s time, the Sikhs made a fort here, which 
has fallen into total disrepair. 

On the 15th April 1853, a party of the 3rd Panjab Cavalry at this place, 
had an encounter with a body of Mari marauders, 100 strong, and was re- 
pulsed, with a loss of 2 troopers and 1 horse. On the 18th May of the 
same year, a body of Mari and Gorchani marauders attacked the regimental 
grass-cutters pear this place. Dafadar Mahamad Beg at once attacked them 
with 14 men, and drove them of, losing 5 men. Six of the grass-cutters 
were killed, and 10 ponies carried off. (Macgregor.) 

CMARZAI— 

A village on the route from Thal (the first camping-ground) to Kandahar. 

There are two or three little hamlets in the immediate vicinity. The 
bheadman is Galra—(Do Mar Kakar). It is also known as Baki or Rah. 

UMARZAIS— 

A section of the Ahmadzai Vaziris (g.v.). They inhabit the Gomati end 
of the Adhami Thal and the hills from Gomati to Kiram. They are 
responsible for the Zaragari and Gomati passes. (Macgregor.) 

TNAR— 

A river of the Hazara district, which rises in the Agror sub-division in three 
branches. The most northerly is formed of rivulets which cgme from the 
peaks of Chita Batr, Mana-ka Dana, and Kiarkot, and also by the Chulan- 
darian stream. The most easterly rises in two branches, one draining from 
Kabl and the other from the Kathaigali, while the third comes from the 
Sisal Gali to the south-west. The two last meet to the south-east of 
Oghbi and join the first to its south-west. All these branches are about the 
same length, viz., about 10 miles. From this point the river runs to the 
south and south-west between steep hills to the Indus, which it joins 4 
a mile above Darband after a further course of about 22 miles or of 32 
miles in all. 

For the last 3 miles of its course it lies through open country. It is 
fordable throughout its course except during floods, and there are no otber 
ways of crossing it. A road follows its banks from Darband to Oghi, 
which is difficult for laden animals, and which Mackeson says was used by 
the Sikhs as the regular road from Yisafzai to Kashmir. It was on a 
secluded hill-side, about 2 miles above where this river leaves the hills 
that Messrs. Carne and Tapp were murdered in 1852 in cold blood 
by a party of Hasanzais. (Macgregor.) 

UNGRI-KE-K AS— 

A ravine in the Khatak division of Péshawar, which has its origin in the 
Tara Sir peak, and drains east to the Indus between the Palosi ridge and 
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the Nilabyhasha. The bed of this ravine is of an exceedingly difficult 
nature, and a dangerous track leads through it. (Macgregor.) 

ONT TODA— 
A pass over the Kala Roh on the Sakhi Sarwar route to Barkhan from 
which the road is sometimes called Unt Toda. ( Wilde.) 

CTRGHUND— 
A small village of 30 houses in Lower Dawar 3 of a mile from Tap}, 
and on tbe right bank of the Tochi stream; the people have migrated 
from the northern valley, and are really Malakhs. (Norman.) 

URMAN— 
A pass on the Gomal border, situated between the Gomal and Tarobi passes, 
west of the outpost of Murtiza. 

The Orman has two mouths, one entering into the Gomal, 4 mile from 
its mouth (this is one of the chief passes used by the Vaziri thieves coming 
to plunder from land south of the Gomal), and the other entering British 
territory at the north of the mouth of the Gomal pass. 

By these passes there are two roads, both practicable for cattle, into the 
Vaziri territory ; the one ovgr the Char-Kandi to Shahir Kot, and the other 
by the Mastang route to S4ingi Kot. 

The Murtiza post is respansible for the one in British territory. (Carr, 
Macgregor.) 

ORMAR— 
Three villages in the Khalsa division, Peshawar district, 6 to 9 miles south- 
east of Péshawar city on the Charat road, called, respectively, Bala, Mian, and 
Pain, and situated 6, 8, and 9 miles off. Water is scarce here, and the vil- 
lages have little cultivation. (Afacgregor.) 

ORMOLI— 

A broad open pass, leading from the Batani hills into the Bani district, 
nearly due west of Daraka, which village is indeed situated on its left 
bank. The Bobai Batanis possess much land on the banks of this pass. 
Daraz-ke-Kiri, a village, is about 10 miles from the mouth of the pass. 
Thieving is carried on to a great extent by means of the Bagh road, which 
runs off from Daz-ki-Kirai, across the hills through the Nugram pass, 
up the Rodh defile, and thus into the Vaziri country. There is always 
water in the pass, which is an easy open defile. (Norman.) 

URMO R— 
A race of Syads who live in the Vazfri country, and are held in much esti- 
mation by them. They are said by Chamberlain to have been the original 
holders of the country before the arrival of the Vaziris and reside in 
Kanigoram. (Broadfoot.) 

ORMOK— 
A village in the Dera Ishmail Khan district, the chief one of the Ushtarana 
tribe. There is a pass into their country of this name, which leads straight 
to the head-quarters of the tribe. (Raverty, Edwardes.) 

USHTARANAS— 
A tribe of Afghans who inhabit the outer hills opposite the extreme south 
portion of the Dera Ishmail district. Their boundaries are:—on the north 
the Gajistan ravine; Narin and Kirm ravines in the hills on the south; the 
Kolachi division on the east, and the Zmaras on the west. The origin of 
this tribe is buried in obscurity. Raverty calls them a division of the 
Lohani tribe, and, though I donot know what authority he has for this, there 
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is little doubt that their habits in old times were of the same nature as those 
of the Povindah clans of the present day. . Bellew says the Afghans do not 
recogniee them as belonging to them from their origin, though they resem- 
ble them in language, features and customs. They are said to come from 
Ushtarana Chah (Sturiana Chab), the 12th stage from Kandahar to Dera 
Ishmail. 

They are divided into 2 clans—1, the Gagal Zai, 2, the Ahmad Zai. 

The Gagal Zais number some 450 men, with Fateh Khan as chief and are 
divided into the following sections: — 


Gagal Zai. 
Tat 2nd 8rd 4th 5th 
] | | eee | 
Shaho Zai. Misa Zai, Ako Zai. Shamo Zni. Aldo Zai. 


| | | | | | 
Fakar Mari Musa Sbamo Zai. Sali Zai. Saran Zai. 
Zai. Zai. Zai. 





| | 
Diae Zai. Sabi Zai. Kamal Zai, Karim Zai. 


| | 
Adin Zai. Shadi Zai. 





| i | | 

Shibi Zai. Adin Zai, Ahmad Zai. Tean Zai. Aledbd Zai. Mirza Zai. Bai Zai. 
The Ahmad Zais number some 450 men, with Ramzan Khan as chief. 
They are divided into the following sections :— 


-fWhthad Zai. 
let 2nd 3rd 4th 6th 
} | | | | 
Tbrahim Zai. Kadr Zai, Mashar Zai, Hasan Zai. Tusa Zai, 
elles l. paper 
Matak Zai. Sein Zai. KazI Zai. Ishmail Zai. 


Ishinail Nast Zai. Balar Ghifne Kbén Guten Tornan Pani bai 

Zai. Zai. Zai. Zai. Zai. Zui. 

There is a blood-feud of long standing between the Ahmad Zai and 
Gagal Zai sections, and they are hardly on speaking terms one with the 
other. 

The Ahmad Zais wear the hair in Idng ringlets like the Baloch tribes, 
the Gagal Zais wearing it short. 

The lowland villages of the Ushtaranas are still called “ Kiris” and 
“ Jhoks,” or camps, showing how recently they have passed from being a 
pastoral to an agricultural tribe. The extent of arable ground they occupy 
is said to be 20,000 ‘ ghumaos,’ but never more than Rs. 8,000 of land 
revenue was obtained from it by the Sikhs. Nothing can be more miser- 
able than the whole of the Ushtarana country. 

The principal villages of the Ushtaranas in the plains are: Kiri Shamo- 
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Zai, Manga Jok Rindin, Mohamni-ki-Jok and Bozdaron-ki-Jok. The 
villages in the hills are :—1, Och Kii, 2, Peywa Kai. 

Uch Kui, 6 miles west of Kin Shamo Zai and } mile within the first 
range of low hills, is a large and prettily situated village, of some 400 
houses, placed in a ‘ Kach’ on the left bunk of the Och Kai nala, and well 
wooded with pipal, kika, hebr and syras trees. Water is procured by digging 
in the bed of the Kai nala to the depth of 4 feet. Fateh Kh&n, chief of 
the Gagal Zai section, lives here, but most of the houses in the village 
belong to the Ahmad Zais. From Och Kai, there is a road to the north 
that joinsthe Ramak nala, and one to the south, that goes to Peywa Kil, 
distance 3 miles. Peywa Kai, situated on the left bank of the Peywa 
Tand nala, is a village of 120 houses, with a few trees about it; 
good water is obtained by digging in the bed of the pala. Ramzan 
Khan, chief of the Ahmad Zais, lives here, and he has built in the centre of 
his village a small fort to protect himself from the Bozdirse. From Peywa 
Kai, there is a road that runs to the south, bebind the first range of hills 
to the Kaori nala, distance 7 miles. 3 

The land of the Oshtardnas in the plains is very barren and sandy, and 
is entirely dependent for cultivation on rain-water; the Ushtarinas are 
not agriculturists, but depend for their living on the mercantile transactions 
they carry on with Kandahar. 

The direct passes into the Ushtarana are the Uch Kai and Tand Kai. 

The Ushtaranas are described by Edwardes as the bravest tribe of the 
Sulimin range. They have a quarrel of very old standing with the 
Kasrani Baloches for the possestiea. of the country at the foot of the 
hills, which each claim on the ground of prior possession; and when Ed- 
wardes arrived he found the feud still fresh. After enquiring into it, he 
settled it; and, though there is doubtless still bad blood between them, they 
are not permitted to carry it on in British territory. 

The following information is extracted from a return by Captain Macauley :- 
The Oshtaranas enter British territory by the Kii Bah&ra pass. They 
import camels, goats, sheep, donkeys, bullocks, wool, honey and ghi, and 
export grain of sorts, piece-goods, shoes, blankets, indigo, white and brown 
sugar, sugar-candy, and molasses. 

The members of this tribe living beyond British territory are largely 
engaged in trade, and those within British territory are both agricul- 
turists and traders. The tribe engages in trade with the towns of Chaod- 
wan and Vihowa. This tribe is completely at our mercy, as it owns a very 
large tract of country within our territory, and its principal towns, though 
beyond the border, might be destroyed in a day; the outpost of Gorwalt 
was built to stop their invasions; it is now garrisoned by 2 daffadars and 
4 sowars (Ushtaranas) of the Frontier Militia. 

On the outbreak of the Sikh rebellion in 1848, 200 infantry of these 
Ushtardnas, under Fateh Khin, followed Herbert Edwardes to Maltan. 

Raverty says there are yet other Ushtarénas further to the west, who 
number 4,000 families. Of these, next to nothing is known. They are 
believed to be agricultural in their habits, their former pastoral wander- 
ings having been brought to an end by feuds with the powerful clan of 
Kakars, who are to their west. 

Captain Davidson informs me there is a small Pathan tribe of this 
name, numbering little more than 100 fighting-men, a branch of the 
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Ushtarana Pathans living north of Vihowa. They intermarry with 
the Shadozais. They are peaceable and harmless tribes, on good terms 
with the Lini and other Pathan tribes, being plundered only by the 
Maris. They are said to be great horse-dealers, taking down horses to 
Sind. Their headman is Sadar. Their two chief villages are Sadar Kot 
and Ali Mahomed Kot. Their land and crops are about the average only, 
though watered by the running stream of the Annabar and its affluents. 

They pay tribute to no one, and though peaceably inclined, are said to be 
stout and hardy. (Davidson, Macgregor, Carr.) 

CSHU— 
A valley at the head of the Swat valley, by which there is said to be a pass 
over into Gilgit. (Raverty.) 

CSMANZAI— 
A section of the Mandan Yisafzai. They consist of two main divisions, 
named Kamalzaiand Amazai. Lach of these again consists of two divisions, 
viz., (1) Kamalzai consists of Misharanzai and Kisharanzai, whose chief towns 
are Tora and Hoti respaxtively ; (2) Amazai consists of Daolatzai and Ish- 
mailzai, whose chief towns are Chargolai and Kapfirdagarhi respectively. 
About one-half of the Amazai tribe are settled on the north-eastern slopes 
of the Mahaban, beyond the British border, where they have given their 
name to the country. They still intermarry and communicate with their 
brethren under British rule, but in matters of internal government are quite 
distinct from them. 

They have a tribal chief of their own, who resides in their capital town, 
Charorai; and in matters affecting the politics of the tribe in connection 
with their neighbours or others they side with the Banerwals, the authority of 
whose chiefs they acknowledge. They are all highlanders, are rich in cattle, 
buffaloes especially, and cultivate every available space of ground with wheat 
and Indian corn. They can turn out about 2,000 matchlockmen. , Bellew.) 

USTARZAI— 

Two villages in the Samalzai division of Kohat, situated 1] miles from Kohat, 
14 miles from Hangi, and called respectively Bala and Pain. Ustarzai Bala 
is situated 1 mile west of the other in the middle of an amphitheatre, 
surrounded by hills, and covered with one sheet of cultivation. It has a 
population of 861 souls, of which 247 are adult males and 16 are Hindis. 
It is walled, and has one very narrow and dirty street, running through 
from east to west. Its sections are Tana Khel, Mazu Khel, Zanu Khel, 
Jagii or Hinki and Sori Khel. Ustarzai Pain is situated on a level tongue 
of land, between the Khoza Khidar and Kohat Tot rivers. Its houses are 
all flat-roofed, and it is surrounded with a rough stone wall. It has a 
population of 1,292 souls, of which 355 are adult males and 25 are Hindas. 
To the south-west it is commanded by a hillock, on which is a small hut and 
the remains of a breast-work, but this again is commanded by the end of 
the spur, which runs between the above rivers. There are a great many 
mulberry and other trees here, and the view looking west towards Tira is 
very beautiful. The inhabitants are all Bangash. Its sections are Landor, 
Joki Khel, Akor Khel, Khwara Khel, Tit Khel, Khan Khel, Alizai. The 
camping-ground is situated } mile further on towards Kohat in a grove of 
trees. The area of its land is 1,767 ‘jartbs,’ and it pays Rs. 1,881 revenue. 
The lands are all irrigated by the Kohat Toi, and Khozakhidr streams. 
(Macgregor, Plowden.) 
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USTORI KHEL— ; ; 
A section of the Daolatzai Orakzais. They number about 500 fighting-men 


and are Sinis and Gar in politics. We have no dealings with them, and 
nothing seems to be known of them. (Mahamad Amin.) 

OTMAN KHEL— 
A village in the Tira valley, situated on the Tira river, together with 
Firoz Khel, a neighbouring village; it numbers about 547 houses, and can 
turn out 400 to 500 fighting-men. (Ayha débas.) 

OTMAN KHEL— 
A section of the Daolatzai Orakzais. They number about 600 fighting- 
men, They are Sdnis and Samal in politics. They were very troublesome 
during the Daolatzai complications of 1868-69 (see Bazotis). 

Their sections are— 


Headinen. 
Kadi Sus a M. Ibrahim. 
Rajmir ete a Mirai. 
Bizar Khan ... ss Arbab. 
Aba Si oe Mirwal. 
Bashi ae oe Mansir. 
Barli ‘eis Sher Azim. 


Their winter settlements are along bank of Tira Toi, between Bazotf and 
Aka Khel, and their summer ones in Tira, north of Mahamad Khel. 

A pass leads from Akhor to their villages, which was threatened by Gen- 
eral Stewart as a diversion to Colonel Keye’s raid on the 25th February 
1869. They do not suffer by blockade directly, and it would be very 
difficult to get at them by surprise. A road goes through the Hast Khel 
and Firoz Khel. They are said to be the most noted robbers of the whole 
Orakzais. There are roads also from Bosti Khel and Sani Khel, but none 
except by the Bara are good. 

Their headmen are Nirmal, Khoza and Fakir. They have a feud with the 
Zakha Khel Afridis. 

‘They are managed by the civil authorities of Koh&t, who usually employ 
Bahadur Sher Khan and Mazila in their communications with them. 

They entered into the following agreement with the Government in 1853 :— 

“* We, the undersigned, agree— 

“1, We will not commit crime agaitst any resident of British territory. 

“2. If any member of our tribe commit murder and is apprehended 
“in British territory, we will not intercede for him, aud if he return to us 
“and the crime is proved against him, we will banish him from the tribe, 
“confiscate his property, and not allow him to resettle without the per- 
“mission of Government. . 

“3. If any member of the tribe is apprehended for highway robbery or 
“theft, we will not intercede for him, and if he escape and return to our 
“settlements, if the crime is established against him by two witnesses not. 
“hostile to our tribe, we will either restore the stolen property or its 
“value to the owners thereof, and will further destroy his house; if there 
“is no proof against him, the Government will be satisfied by the oath 
“of two of our tribe. 

“4, If any other criminal comes from British territory to our settlements 
“with stolen property, we will restore the same and eject the crimiual 
“ from our bounds. 
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“5, We will not bring into British territory any evil-disposed persons; 
“if we do so and he is apprehended, we will not intercede for him. 

“6, If any person elopes with a woman into our settlements, and has 
“ property with him, we will restore it; if he denies having the property, 
‘© we will administer an oath to that effect to the man and the woman, but 
“we cannot give up the woman. We will try to effect an arrangement by 
“<jirga’, If a woman comes to our settlements, having left her parents 
“or guardians, if a ‘jirga’ of grey beards comes for her and makes 
“ arrangements, we will give her up to such ‘ jirga.’ 

“7, If any resident of British territory has a money claim against any 
“member of our tribe, and petitions the Government about it, let an order 
“be written to us, we will assemble the ‘jirga’ and do justice, or send 
“in the defendant to make reply in Court. 

«8, If any member of our tribe has a money claim against a British 
“subject, we will not make reprisals, but prefer our complaint to the 
“ British authorities. 

“9, Wewill not assist any hill tribe in any recusancy against the British ; 
‘if any member of our tribe should do so, and it is discovered, we will burn 
‘‘ his house, banish him from our settlements, and not permit him to resettle 
“with us without the permission of Government. 

“10. Ifa member of our tribe accompanies a party of robbers from 
“another tribe to commit theft in British territory, the Government will 
“not, on his account, hold us responsible, but the tribe whose party he’ ac- 
“ companied. 

“11. Ifa member of our tribe purchases or receives in deposit from guother 
“tribe cattle which has been stolen in British territory, we will restore the 
‘same. 

“12, We will obey all written orders of the Government addressed 
to us. 

“18. Ifa debtor escapes to our stetlements, we will endeavour to arrange 
“the matter by ‘ jirga’; failing this, we will send the parties to Court, 
“¢ provided that the debtor be not imprisoned, but an arrangement be made 
“for fhe liquidation of the debt by instalments. 

“14. We give the mulliks of the Bazoti tribe as our securities; in 
“event of any breach of the above engagements, the Government is free to 
“call them to account. 

“15. The Government having forgiven our past offences on payment of 
“Rs. 175, we are not to be called to further account for them, and we 
“ will be permitted to come and go at pleasure in British territory. 

“16. In regard to the tower on the pass, we agree to hold it on the 
‘‘same terms as the Bozotis and Firoz Khel.” (Coke, Cavagnari, Plowden, 
“ Mahamad Amin.) 

OTMAN KHEL— 
A tribe of Pathans who occupy the hills north of Peshawar, between the 
Mobmands and Rgnizai on both sides of the Swat river from the Kob-i- 
Mohr to the Khanora mountain. 

They are the descendants of one U’tman Babs, who, after having ac- 
companied Siltan Mahmid of Ghazni on his expedition into Hindastan 
in the year 997, settled in this country. 

They are sub-divided into five Khels, viz., Asil, Shamiazai, Mandal, 
Alizai and Korej,—from the five sons of Baba O’tman ; and these are again 
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The Utman Khels are a powerful clan, and number 17,000 fighting. 
men in all, according to Turner ; but Bellew only places them at 5,000 
men, and Elphinstone at 10,000. Bellew is probably correct. 

The Asils are considered the most powerful Khel of the whole. They 
are chiefly residents of Ambahar and Barang, and Targao, which is a tract 
of country on the right bank of the Swat river, divided from Ambahar by 
a hill called Koh-i-Mohr, after a zidrat of that name on the top. The Am- 
bahar village of Asils are Rambat, Chargoli, Kamangara, Pampokha, Kui, 
Ghalzoe Dara, Dab, Kalah, Khareh, Paikhan, Shinkamr, Khwaga, Bato- 
mena, Haedari, Ulai, Shagai. Arang is also on the same side of the hill as 
Barang, and is occupied by some of the Mandals and Alizais. The Mandals 
and few Asils live in the villages situated on the west side of the range of 
Kohi Mohr. 

The Shamiizais are divided over Arang and Barang. The Gorehs are 
also residents of Arang. Some few Mandals, however, reside at Makh- 
rani and Kolte, and a few of the Alizais at Shinki Sewa Mena. 

The Utman Khels acknowledge no Khan or head chief, but the malik of 
Nawadand, together with the Malik of Pranghar, are two of the most. in- 
fluential men amongst them. This want of a chieftain is attributed to the 
emulation which exists between the various tribes to outstrip the others in 
prowess; so that, should a man be proposed to be the Khan, the opposite 
Khels immediately oppose him, and, though he be considered so by his own 
people, he can never expect: to become headmun of the whole tribe. One of 
the most influential men amongst this people was Rahim Gil Mian, 
Kaka Khel, a resident of Abazai ; he was held in great veneration, being a 
Kaka Khel, or a man belonging to the great ziarat of that name in the 
Khatak country. His son Abdal Rahman has now succeeded to much 
of this influence. 

The country of this tribe is very hilly generally; in Ambahar there is 
more plain than anywhere else, but in Barang and Arang there is also a 
good deal of level ground between high rugged hills. The ground is 
generally ‘ lalmi’, but there is a little ‘abi’, especially in Barang. 

They come down in the cold weather to Tangi, bringing mats and things 
made from grass, and take back salt, cloth and cotton. If they do not 
get their salt from us, they get it from Bajawar, who, however, get it 
from us. 

The Utman Khels are in no way connected to any of the Pathan tribes 
which surround them, such as the Mohmands, Ranizuais, Bajawaris, 
Swatis, &c., but look upon the Shinwaris, who inhabit the valley of that 
name, as their best friends ; but, taking into consideration the geographi- 
cal position of each, and the fact of the Mohmands having been till very 
recently their enemies, it is difficult to imagine how their friendly inter- 
course could have been established and maintained. Ambaharand Isa Khel 
are friendly. All the Otman Khels are at feud with Bajawaris; Ambabar 
formerly belonged to Bajawar. 

The Otman Khels have twice engaged with the Mohmands,—once in 
1827, and the second time in the commencement of 1850,—on both of which 
occasions the Mohmands showed proof of their superiority. They are now 
on terms of peace, and the people of the one tribe mix with the other ; but 
there is no great friendship between them. In the event of one or the other 
having to leave his village or country, as they frequently have to, as in cases 
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of murder, they always find protection, it being a rule among all Pathans 
never to refuse it under such circumstances. 

The direct road from Abazai to Ambab&r is most difficult, and only 
passable for footmen. It crosses the hills to Pindiali, and is situated at a 
distance of some 18 cos. There are, however, two others, which are far 
preferable and much more used, being passable for camels, &c. The first of 
these is the Chirao, or Karapa, opposite to Michni, where it enters the hills. 
The second is through the pass of Alikandi, which ie situated opposite the 
village of Mata, and not so good as the Chirao road The other roads to the 
Otman Khel country are as follows:—To Bazirgai by Nawadand, Torkamr, 
Paikhan, Sortangi, Ghulam, 12 cos, very difficult, practicable only for bul- 
locks with difficulty. Thence it goes by Rambat to Bajawar. 

They sometimes go through the Mohmands to Ambabar. The road to 
Targao goes by N&wadand, Bacheh, Tortang, Sorejér; then crosses to 
Targao. This is only practicable for footmen. The Barang road also 
starts from Nawadand and goes by Bacheh, Maneh, Dabr, below which 
it crosses to Barang. This is very difficult, but might be practicable for 
laden bullocks; it is never used except by footmen. The road to Arang 
is by the Darwa&zgai through Totai to Akra, where it crosses the river 
as far as Akra; it is practicable for laden animals, but on the Arang side 
it is very difficult. The Mohmand road is really the best. 

The following list of Otman Khel villages is taken from Turner :— 


Regmena headma \ 2 miles Nawadand on { 20 fighting-men, 


Razi wi Cmr Khel. 

Paaeail i 2 , Nasr 4... 10 fighting-men. 

Dagai aie 

Spodara wi i 2 oy ” se 20 ” 

Balola ove ‘ 30 fighting-men 

Jan he 4, Dagai ef or Khel 
ucha eee 

Nasir sa 40 fighting-men. 

Sirdar Khanka eee of 60 ly 
marai eee 

Gholam Miénka ... 

Chingai ix 25 ” 

Btcha eee 8 u a “ 20 ” 

Manai was 

Tarakai Ns 

Go whl yo» oe a 

Bazargai .. $8 ,, Gund ... 30 ai 

Khazana ole Ran 20 ” 

Dabr oe \ ” gmena eee 30 A 

Totkai . 4 Chingai ... 40 .: 

Shahdidara yy: 40 : 

Nawadand, si } ” nga *** 2180 ss 

B 

Sac La ,,  Nawadand v.20 3 

a | wh 1 ,, from Swat river ... 40 ” 

Rata ey Lg ,,  Nawadand v.60 ; 

Dehganomena ... 6 oe 30 

Ucha Gada ae ” ” ” 
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The following villages are collectively called Ambahar and are situated 
on the right bank of the Sw&t river, viz., Agrah, Zam&n-mena, Shota, 
Bya Khan, Sangar, Oly Shah, Bampokh, Holai, Shorai, Shagai, Jarand 
Gara, Sara Mena, Ghilzodara, Karkanai, Rambat, Gambat, and Bakonal 
Shah, All Utman Khel villages, except those of the Pakhi, Shahdad section, 
are on the right bank ; all on the left being merely ‘ bandahs.’ 

The Otman Khels are described as tall, stout and fair; but it is said that 
they often go naked from the waist upwards; that the women labor like 
the men; and that everything among them shows the absence of civilisa- 
tion. They have frequent quarrels among themselves. Their dress is like 
that of BajSwar, and in their customs with respect to women they do not 
differ much from their neighbours. They are a sober people, and have none 
of the vices of the Yisafzais. They live in small villages of from ten to 
sixteen terraced houses. On the whole, they are probably less civilised than 
their neighbours, and the strength of their own country may tempt them 
to plunder, as it secures them impunity. 

The Utman Khel cultivate land in Tangi, and Abazai in Bnitish territory, 
and pay a portion of the produce to their owners. They sell wood in 
Péshawar. Their Jirgas are summoned through Didar Gil Mian and 
Rodar Gal Mian of Abazai. 

The Utman Khel gave a great deal of trouble during the first years of 
British rule, raiding in the Hashtnagar division and on the ‘ maira’ to the 
south of their hills, and at last in 1852 capping their misdeeds by giving 
an asylum to and aiding Ajan Khan, the fugitive Khan of Tangi. 

On this, orders were given by the Government for their signal 
chastisement, and a force consisting of 1 Troop Horse Artillery, 2 Com- 
panies Sappers, 300 British Infantry, 1 Regiment Native Cavalry, and 
34 Regiments Native Infantry, under Sir Colin Campbell, proceeded 
against them in May 1852. Their principal villages, Pranghar and 
Nawadand were taken and completely destroyed, notwithstanding the 
determined resistance of the first place. Thus completely convinced of 
their inability to cope with British troops, they have never since offend- 
ed. It is a curious and noteworthy fact that of all the tribes on 
the Péshawar whom it has been found necessary to punish, the Utman 
Khel stand alone as never having entered into any agreement with us as 
well as for never having, since their punishment, seriously offended. This, 
if it does not prove that treaties and agreements with wild savages like 
these are conducive to after-complications, at least shows they are quite 
unnecessary. 

The result of the chastisement of the Utman Khel was to restore order 
and security to the Hashtnagar division, and to put a stop to the flight of 
chiefs on the border. After the expedition the fort at Abazai was 
erected. 

There is however one source of possible complications with this tribe in the 
quarrel of the Pranghar men with the British village of Tangi. This is des- 
entbed at length in a memorandum by Captain Cavagnari :—“‘ The Utman 
“Khel of Pranghar, says this officer, are divided into two sections, Omr 
“Khel and Khimar Khel. The former section owns the village of Pranghar. 
‘“The Khimar Khel have for many years occupied the position of dependents 
“of Tangi, and have established themselves at Pali on the Tangi lands. 
‘‘ Both sections are at feud, and, in the disputes which have taken place 
“between the two in Ambahar and Barang, on the right bank of the Swat 
“river, the Khamar Khel have generally had the best of it; consequently, the 
“CUmr Khel of Pranghar have taken the opportunity, on every occasion, of 
“retaliating on the weak point of the Khimar Khel at Pali, where they 
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are cut off from all support of their clansmen, and are entirely dependent 
‘on the aid of Tangi. 

«The Khimar Khel also some years ago built a village (Kala) on a plot of 
“Jand called Mir Jaru, which, they assert, was purchased by them from 
“Tangs more than40 years ago. The Tangi men, however, declare that it 
“was only mortgaged to the Khimar Khel. This point, however, has only 
“ been incidentally alluded to, and whatever turn it may take hereafter, 
“has not formed the subject of dispute in the present enquiry. 

“ Beyond Mir Jaru is another piece of land called Asghar claimed by 
the men of Tang as their proprietary right. There is also a third plot 
“called Wun Abdir Rahman, which is cultivated by Praoghar, and has 
“hitherto been undisputed. 

“ At-the commencement of 1868, the men of Tangi attempted to occupy 
Asghar ; this was strongly objected to by the Omr Khel of Pranghar, who 
“claimed it as their right; it was equally so claimed by the Khimar 
Khel, and it was on their account that the men of Tang1 wished to build 
“ thereon, in order to strengthen Kala, by interposing themeelves between 
“that hamlet and the village of Pranghar. Investigation by Colonel Dhunraj, 
“ Assistant Commissioner, showed that in former days Tangi had sold Asghar 
“to both Pranghar and the Khimar Khel of Pali. The claim of the men of 
 Pranghar was followed by an attack on Kala, which they destroyed. It 
“ may be well to notice here that in the Topographical Survey, 1849 to 1852, 
“of Lieutenant Walker, Asghar was excluded from, bunt Kala was includ- 
“ ed within, the British border, and in Colonel Johnson’s survey of 1854 both 
“were excluded. After the destruction of Kala, and pending the settlement 
“ of actual proprietary right, both the Tangi and Pranghar were forbidden to 
“occupy Asghar, but notwithstanding this order the men of Préoghar first 
“began cultivating the lands, and finally established themselves in a small 
“village which they had built. 

“Such a position could never have been permitted even though Asghar 
“ were declared to belong to Pranghar, and beyond the British border, for, 
“being so close to Kala and Pali, there would have been constant 
“collisions between the two inimical sections, besides being a second 
“ Pranghar as a harbour, for refugees and criminals from British terri- 
“tory. Moreover, the Umr Khel had directly disobeyed the order given 
“them not to occupy Asghar, and such disobedience could not be passed over. 
“ Accordingly, the men of Tangi were desired to eject the (mr Khel, and 
“this they effected with the aid of the independent Ranizai, which tribe 
“has a feud with the Umr Khel and was consequently loth to lend their aid 
“to Tangi. 

“ During the exnulsion of the men of Pranghar from Asghar, a most trea- 
“cherous act was committed by the Ranizai and Tangi men. Two of the 
“ principal malliks of Praoghar, Mahamad Ali and Shat Khan, were invited 
“ toa conference in Asghar, and then were detained as hostages, and brought 
“into Péshawar, with a view to its being considered that, 1n order to save 
“ their village of Pranghar from the threatened attack of the Ranizai, these 
“ malike voluntarily came in-and surrendered themselves as hostages, declar- 
“ing that they had given up all claim to Asghar. The deception was at once 
“discovered, and under the orders of the Commissioner the maliks were 
“ released and permitted to return to their own country. Even though the 
“deception had not been discovered, and had the Pranghar maliks been con- 
“sidered as hostages, a settlement obtained under such circumstances could 
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* never have been permanent, for though they might, in order to obtain their 
“ release, have temporised and declared that they had given up all claim to the 
“ land, they would certainly have re-opened the matter on the first opportu- 
“nity. Moreover, on their release and being told that they were free to 
« depart, they declared that they were ready to place their case unreservedly 
‘in the hands of Government. They were told to return and take counsel 
“ with the rest of their tribe; and that, if at the end of ten days or so, the 
“ were still of this intention, their representatives would be sent for, and that 
‘ Government would arbitrate between them and Tangi. 

‘This brings the matter up to the commencement of the present settle- 
* ment. 

‘‘ For many years past the men of Pranghar have cultivated, as tenants at 
“will, the lands of Tangl, paying tothe lattera share of the produce. These 
“ lands are close on the border in front of the village of Pranghar, and are 
‘too far distant from Tangi for the men of that village to cultivate. It is 
“ uncertain what the customary share thus paid has been. Tangi claims one- 
“ fifth, while the Prangbar men assert that they have hitherto paid more than 
“one-tenth. While the dispute regarding Asghar has heen going on, the men 
‘of Pranghar have continued to cultivate the lands of Tangi, but paid no 
* share of the produce since 1867 ; consequently, proprietary dues are claimed 
“by Tangi on account of the rubbee crops of 1868-69-70. Owing to the 
“height, to which party feeling has risen, on account of the Asghar dispute, 
“it is more than ever necessary that the rate to be levied in future should be 
“ definitely fixed. 

‘ During the two years’ feud certain men have been killed and wounded 
“on either side, and, in order to remove as far as possible the bitterness of 
“ feeling which existed, endeavours were made to bring about a settlement on 
“this point in accordance with Afghan custom. Thus, it will be seen that 
‘the points for disposal were as follows :— 

“ Settlement of the Asghar question. 

“¢ Share of produce due for the past harvests unpaid by Pranghar. 
‘ Fixed share of crops to be levied in future by Tangi. 

‘ Settlement of score for killed and wounded in accordance with 

* Afghan custom. ; 

“ As it was evident that the men of Pranghar were still resolved to submit 
“ their case to Government and abide by whatever award should be given, the 
“ Jirgah were summoned to Peshawar. Hereagain the Tangi men wished to 
“act treacherously towards the Umr Khel. Judging of the helpless position 
“ Pranghar would be in with its principal maliks at Péshawar, and hoping 
“ that their own absence would exonerate them from having had any share 1n 
“such a scheme, the men of Tangi had arranged with the Asils of Utman 
“Khel section to attack Pranghar. Prompt information from Gholim 
“ Mob1-al-din Khan, the thanadar of Tangi, brought this to notice, and simul- 
“ taneously with his report came the intelligence that the Asils had crossed 
“the Swat river. Measures were at once taken to counteract these plans, 
“and the responsibility of causing the dismissal of the Asil fighting-men was 
“put upon Mir Hasan Khan, the headman of Tangi; this matter having 
“been satisfactorily disposed of, a day was fixed for receiving the Jirgab. 

“ The representatives of the Umr Khels of Pranghar in durbar petitioned 
“that their disobedience of order relative to Asghar might be pardoned, and 


- that Government would arbitrate between them and Tangi and effect a re- 
‘ conciliation. 
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“Both the parties were informed that the occupation or dismantling of 
“Asghar was entirely a Government matter, and would be decided without 
‘regard to the claim made by either side; as to the remaining points, the 
« request of the parties, that Shahzada Saltén Jan, tehsild&rof Yisafzai, and 
“ Sarfaraz Khao, kotwal of Peshawar, should act as arbitrators was accepted. 
“The arbitrators gave in a written record in which the following settle- 
“ment was arrived at— 
“ let.—That it was clearly proved that Tang! never realised more than 
“ one-tenth from Pranghar, and that on this account 300 maunds 
“of grain were fixed to be paid by Pranghar on account of share 
‘ of the produce for past years. Of this, 20 maunds were remitted 
“ ¢for the sake of the Jirgah,’ and the balance settled, 
“should be paid in two instalments, half with the rubbee produce 
“ of 1871 and half in 1872. 

“2nd.—Regarding the future rate to be levied, it was fixed at one-tenth, 
‘subject to revision at settlement. 

“ 3rd.—As to the settlement of killed and wounded, it was arranged that 
‘no claim should be made on either side for wounded men, and 
‘after much dissension, a balance of one life was struck in favour 
‘of Tangi, and the price of blood, Rs. 360, was fixed to be paid 
“by Pranghar in two months. 

“Both sides agreed to this decision, and Mian Hyat Gal of Abazai became 
‘surety for the men of Pranghar. 

“There only remained, therefore, to pass orders regarding Asghar. It has 
“already been shown that, even were the land considered out of British ter- 
“‘ritory, on no consideration ought it to be permitted to the men of independ- 
“ent territory to build a village in such close proxinity to the border. 

“On the other hand, the position of Asghar, surrounded as it is by undula- 
“ting hills and deep ravines, is such that it would be highly impolitic to 
“permit the men of Tangi or other British subjects to build thereon. In the 
“event of a rupture with the (tmin Khel of Pranghar, unless strongly 
“supported by Tangi and the other villages of Hashtnagar, the men in 
“Asghar could not possibly hold their own, and, if regularly blockaded by 
“ Pranghar, it is doubtful what assistance the Tangi supporters could give, 
“for the positions naturally taken up for such a purpose would be greatly in 
“favor of the besieging party. As regards the position of the hamlet of 
“Kala, destroyed by Pranghar in 1868, though it would be at a great dis- 
“advantage when fighting with Pranghar, if Asghar was rebuilt and occupied 
“by the latter, still, if the prohibition against building on Asghar was enforced, 
“there is no reason why the Khimar Khel of Pali should not, as hamsayas, 
‘re-establish themselves in Kala, and be able on all ordinary occasions to 
“hold their own. 

“Taking all these points into consideration, the following order was 
“* passed :—that Asghar and Kala are in future to be considered within the 
“ British border, unless otherwise ordered by any competent authority. That 
“unless other orders are hereafter given to the contrary, Asghar, both as 
“ regards buildings and cultivation, 1s to remain waste and to be occupied by 
“neither party. That the men of Praoghar have the option of taking the 
“sum of Rs. 525 (considered by Colonel Dhuoraj as the purchase money 
“paid by them to Tangi) realised from Tangi on the prixciple that the sale is 
“not proved to have taken place under the sanction of the ruling power of 
“ the time when the transfer took place, and that the want of such sanction 
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“clearly invalidates the transaction, but that if the men, at Pringhar do not 
“ wish to receive back the money at present, it can remain in Government 
“deposits; that the Khbimar Khel at Pali have the option of rebuilding 
“ Kala—their position there to be as dependents of Tangi. 

‘‘ Both parties expressed their submission to the above order. 

“ Before dismissing the Jirgahs, the Omr Khel were given clearly to under- 
“ stand that the position they occupy while cultivating the lands of Tangi 
‘is purely that of tenants-at-will, which, according to Afghan custom, is 
* actually the status of all proprietary cultivators, and that if in future they 
“failed to pay the proper share of the produce, Tangi, with the sanction of 
“the District Officer, would have the right to eject them. 

“The village of Tangi in Hastnagar is divided into two main branches, 
“the Bartizai and Nasratzai; the former is headed by Mr Hasan Khan, 
“‘ whose father, Jirgbaz Khan, was appointed Khan of the village by the 
“ Government, when Ajfn Khan, the hereditary chief, was outlawed for the 
“‘ murder of the Tehsildar of Hastnagar. 

‘“ Haidar Khan is the principal malik of the Nasratzai, but during his 
“ minority the affairs of the section are arranged by Abdila Khan. There is 
“a good deal of party-feeling between the two sections, and this has added 
“much to the difficulties of a settlement between Tangi and Pranghar. 
“ During the latter part of the settlement, Mir Hasan Khan was conspicuous 
‘in his endeavours to bring about an amicable arrangement with Pranghars, 
“and if he continues to act in the same spirit towards the Umr Khel good 
“results may be anticipated, and possibly a reconciliation may be effected 
“between Pranghar and the Khumar Khel of Pali and Kala without refer- 

- “ence to their disputes on the Bajawar border. 

“ There are still two points remaining which require adjustment, but, as 
“they did not necessarily form part of the present settlement, were excluded 
“therefrom, and can be disposed of more leisurely hereafter. The first is that 
“the border line is very undefined, more especially as regards the boundary 
“of the Tangi lands cultivated by Pranghar. 

“ The second is the harbouring of criminals in Pranghar. 

“This subject was briefly put before the Omr Khel Jirgah, who expressed 
“their readiness todo whatever the Government might require. Such a 
“matter would be best taken up in a general way, for no great advantage 
“ would be gained by specially expelling such refugees from Pranghar, when 
“they could get equally adjacent shelter at Nawadand and the border 
“villages of Ranizai. (Turner, (Cavagnari.) 

OTMAN KHEL— 
A tribe who inhabit the northern portion of the Baizai division of 
Yasafzai. They are probably an offshoot from the above-mentioned 
tribe and are divided thus— 


Umarkhin Khel... Live in Barmail. 
Ishmail Khel Painda Khel 
Haibat Khel 


(Burmt Khel 


| Live in Kai. 
{ ne Daolat }Live in Sangar. 
Maskin Khel, Mir- ; 
Dawat Khel Obara Khel ‘ was Khel, Achai } Live in Mian Khan. 
Khel 
Bagi Khel, Abas 27. - p; 
{ hel, Balarzai } Live in Pipal. 
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Live in Kharkai. 


Bemarai | 


Mehtar Khel 


Torzai 
{ Sehsada Sag { Yisafzai 
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All the Otman Khel villages are strongly situated in the nooks and 
corners of spurs running down from the Paja and Mora ridges, and the 
people are as wild as the hills they inhabit. Their women may be seen 
daily cutting grass quite at their ease, and walking like ants in the face of 
precipices down which few plain-men could look without turning giddy. 

The colony of Otman Khels consists of seven vill divided into three 
main clans, the proprietary right or ‘“duftur’ originally belonged to 
Baizai division of Swat, and the Otman Khel appear to have been originally 
allowed to settle under that protection asa defence against what is now 
held by British subjects of the Yiisafzai plain. 


———— 





Sub-divigsion of Clan. 





Name of village. Clan. 
L—Kai ..|Ishmail Khel —_., |f Baibat Bel: 
[I.—Barmil ess |e ... | @mar Khan Khel. 
I1T.— Pipal ... | Daiid Khel ... | Maitar Khel. 
IV.—Mian Khan eo fence : Mobarak Khel. 
V.—Sangao ow |... ad Barmu Khel. — 
VI.—Kbarkai .. | Sebsada : If Tone vase 


VII.—Ghézi Baba Occupied by Shekhs. 





| 

The two latter villages of Kharkai and Ghazi Baba are owned by more 
tractable inhabitants. 

The conduct of these Utman Khels has been, on the whole, more con- 
sistently mulish and refractory than that of any other village or tribe 
along the whole border from Jacobabid to Abbottabad. They began to 
give trouble when George Lawrence was in charge of the district for the 
Sikhs in 1847, and in 1872 they have not yet ceased. 

In November 1849 a force consisting 2 Troops Horse Artillery, 1 Com- 
pany Sappers, 1 Regiment Irregular Cavalry, 500 British Infantry, and 
1 Regiment Native Infantry, under Colonel Bradshaw sent to punish the 
Swat villages of Pali and Zormandai beyond our border, took the oppor- 
tunity at the same time to destroy the village of Sangao, one of the 
Otmin Khel villages of our own territory. In 1855 the same village was 
fined Rs. 200 on account of its robberies and molestations of traders from 
Biiner, and as a farther punishment the village was ordered to be removed 
from its hill position, and its two sections of Maskin Khel and Mirwais 
Khel separated and located respectively in the more accessible villages of 
Pipal and Mian Khan. 

The measure of removal was carried out by a good deal of pressure, and 
after a considerable time, but in the confusion of 1857 the village crept back 
again. The fact was ouly discovered by Colonel Edwardes in 1858 after the 
successes against Panjtér and Satdna, when thinking there was an oppor- 
tunity for leniency, he imposed a small fine and allowed the old site to be 
re-occupied. In reporting this he observed :— 

“T satisfied myself that there is not room for the men of Sangao in 
“the plain village of Pipal and Mian Khan on which we bad quartered 
“them, and consequently the arrangement is one which they submit to 
“only under pressure, and which they will ever be watching an opportunity 
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“to throw off ; also I found that there is no water to admit of their building 
“a new village for themselves in the open plain.” 

In 1859 an injudicious attempt at the seizure of some criminals brought 
on resistance from the men of the village of Mian Khan, in accordance 
with Pathan custom. This matter, in which two of the police had been 
wounded, was adjusted by a fine, and Major James, the Commissioner, then 
wrote as follows:— 

“Removed as these villages are from our immediate supervision, and 
surrounded by all the incentives and provocations to such proceedings, it 
“is only by tact and by the cultivation of a closer intercourse with them 
“that our officers can hope to render them less turbulent * * * *, Although 
“in this case I do not anticipate any further evil results, yet it is just one 
“of those occurrences which might grow into a serious border complication, 
“requiring eventually extensive military operations.” 

During the operations at Ambela in 1863, the hostile ranks of the 
Biinerwals were joined by some few of our subjects from the villages 
of Yasafzai, and more openly from six of these Ttman Khel villages. 
It was the intention of the Commissioner, Major James, to have made 
severe examples of this disloyalty, but at the close of the expedition and 
in consideration of their numbers and of the expediency of allaying the ex- 
citement of what had been proclaimed a religious war, he contented him- 
self in March 1864 with summoning the council of this tract and levying 
a fine of Rs. 2,500. It appears that the deputation which came in represent- 
ed only a portion of the tribe, many of the principal men standing aloof 
partly from a sense of their culpability, and partly from a division among 
themselves and the malik through whom they were called. The fine 
was paid by all, but it may be assumed that those who presented them- 
selves were generally of the party disposed towards our rule. 

Soon after their return home, dissension broke out among them; there 
were many latent causes, especially, incidence of the fine, the party who 
stayed away reproaching the party which presented itself. The spirit of 
jealousy and faction rose highest among the Ishmail Khel clan in the villages 
of Barmil and Ki. Bazgil Malik was expelled from the former village, 
and took refuge in Kii, and in the same way Malik Samat was expelled 
from Kii and repaired to Barmil. 

The same separation into factions then extended itself among the Daid 
Khel of Pipal and Mian Khan, and a similar transfer of men took place 
from one side to the other, and thus the two villages of Kai and Pipal 
situated in the plain, in its new constitution, comprising the majority of 
those disposed towards the Government, found themselves opposed to Barmil 
on Mian Khan, joined by’ Sangao, which is of the same clan as Mian 

an. 

Intimation of approaching hostilities (two villages on one side and three 
on the other) was given to the Assistant Commissioner in Ydsafzai at the 
beginning of July 1864, and he sent to warn them against committing 
themselves. On 2lat August, however, a regular fight with matchlock 
and sword occurred between the villages of Kai and Barmal, in which 
several lives were lost on either side, and several men were wounded. 
this the aid of villages beyond our border was brought in. 

On 25th September, another encounter took place, and on 29th September, 
@ more severe one, Kii and Pipal being engaged against Mian Khan and 
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Sangao, in which the Swat independent villages of Sher Khana and 
Zormandai assisted on the former side. 

On the 3rd October, there was another onslaught and another on 21st 
October, many instances of reprisal occurring in the interval. On the 
first occurrence of actual fight, the Teheildar started towards the spot, but 
was ordered to return and a course of non-interference was prescribed by 
Major James, who seems to have considered that their recent disloyalty 
would receive the best punishment at their own hands, through their own 
intestine discords. He may also have contemplated that they would tire at 
last and be then more amenable to punishment or subjection. 

Several applications were made in person by men residing in Ki 
and Pipal to the Assistant Commissioner, Lieutenant Sandeman, but in 
pursuance of his instructions he refused to listen to their complaints or 
to take any part in their redress; in fact, after the first occurrence, the 
matter had become so involved that it was nearly impossible to put an end 
to it. 

Thus left to themselves, they entered on a state of feud and Pathan warfare 
like that of the tribes of the border beyond them. After the death of 
Major James, Colonel Becher was appointed to the charge of the division, 
on the 25th October 1864, and the matter was brought to his notice soon 
afterwards by the Assistant Commissioner of Ytsafzai. But it had then 
been so long left to itself that it had become one of complication and diffi- 
culty, requiring caution and a complete understanding of all the circum- 
stanves. Licutenant Ommaney, the Assistant Commissioner, was also new 
to the charge of Yasafzai, he having only succeeded Lieutenant Sandeman 
in the middle of October. 

The Utman Khels, aware of their delinquencies, and afraid of the conse- 
quences, would, in all likelihood, evade or refuse any direct order not 
accompanied by military force, and if pressed might be joined by the 
ear b across the border in their resistance or retirement across the 

order. 

It was, therefore, determined that the Assistant Commissioner should 
endeavour to bring in all the parties and to arrive at an adjustment of the 
quarrel, working through the influence of well-disposed Maliks of the 
nearest villages. To this end he proceeded on the 15th November to the 
village of Katlang, and was met by the ‘jirgas’ of one of the clans (the Daad 
Khel), but the village of Barmi] (Ishmail Khel) was not represented. On 
the 8rd December 1864, Lieutenant Ommaney reported that he had not 
been successful in his attempts; matters then continued in much the same 
unsettled state. 

In February, the Deputy Commissioner (Captain Munro) in conformity 
with instructions encamped near the Linkhor valley and proceeded to 
Investigate the matter; he succeeded in obtaining the attendance of maliks 
representing both clans and both factions, and finding that no sufficient 
security could be given for their continued attendance, he placed 21 of the 
principal men of both sides in confinement, a measure which was successful 
in arresting the continuance of open disorder. 

Captain Munro then submitted a report of his proceedings in which he 
give a clear and comprehensive account of the causes which led to 
these disturbances. 

In addition to “a severe example to be made of some of the more 
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influential and disloyal maliks,” the infliction of a heavy fine and the 
detention of hostages on the part of the more refractory party, he proposed 
a plan suggested by some of the principal Khans and mallike who were 
called to assist his enquiries. 

This remedy was to bring down from their present position the villages 
of Barmal, Mian Khan and Sangao to the plain, where they would be 
assessible and open to attack and control. 

But Colonel Becher stated his opinion that the question of the most 
politic course of proceedings in regard to punishment for the past and in 
management for the future seemed one of great difficulty and embarrassment. 
It involved far more than a judicial consideration. The conduct of these 
Utman Khels, disloyal as it undoubtedly was during the Ambéla expedition 
and deserving of condign punishment, was for good reasons of policy 
condoned by Major James by the infliction of a heavy fine. 

The fine was paid by both parties and the Government revenue was not 
withheld, and although there were many elements of a turbulent and scarcely 
subject people, which, being ignored and unnoticed at the time, had grown 
into large proportions. 

Of the 21 maliks of the division seized by Captain Munro all.bad been 
engaged in the strife, but many of them were known to be well disposed 
towards us; although these men were nominally our subjects and there could 
be no question of our right to punish them as we chose, yet as many 
of them undoubtedly came in with hesitation and under security implied by 
the prerogative of a ‘jirga,’ and induced by the assurances of the Khans 
whom we sent to bring them in. These assurances were not authorised by 
us, but there is no doubt they were given, and that without them the men 
would not have made their appearance. Therefore a suspicion of our good 
faith would be created by any severe measures of punishment inflicted on 
individuals secured under such circumstances, As regards the measure of 
bringing three of the villages from their present position down to the plain, 
it was one which could not be carried out without great delay and great 
irritation. There are almost insurmountable difficulties in finding any 
suitable place for want of water, and in one instance atleast an alteration 
of lands must take place. It was found difficult to carry out this measure 
with the one village of Sangao in 1855, so far that it was soon afterwards 
permitted by Sir Herbert Edwardes to return to its original site, and now the 
difficulties would be threefold at a time when our moral control has become 
relaxed. 


This measure could not allay the present quarrels, and that it could only 
be carried out by military coercion. 

Another suggestion based on the same principle was made to Col. Becher 
by some of the headmen, viz,, that the old plan of ‘vesh’ or change 0 
lands and villages should be first in force, and that. by this means the 
sections then in Mian Khan and Barmal could be broughtinto the plain 
villages of Pipal and Kii, these two sections of the Mobarak Khel and 
Umar Khan Khel being the most insubordinate and unmanageable. This 
seemed an easier method of accomplishing to a certain extent the end 1 
view, but still there were many objections. The exchange would not be 
voluntary and must be compelled by force, and it must raise many new 


points of dispute impossible of settlement by us among parties already 
at open quarrel, 
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After careful consideration and consultation with the best informed chiefs, 
Colonel Becher came to conclusion to impose a fine of one year’s revenue on 
Sangao, and to release the three malike, and from each of the four other 
villages to retain two of the leading men as hostages for six months, at the 
end of which time these were to be released, if their villages should continue 
at peace. On Barmil and Mian Khan a fine of 3 years’ revenue was imposed, 
and it was recommended that at the commencement of the next cold season 
a force should march through the Otman Khel division to seize and punish 
any who may have resisted our authority or defied our laws, and, if necessary, 
to select for destruction the central village of Mian Khan, which had 
hitherto been the worst conducted, or any other village which should have 
most committed itself. 

These measures were however not successful. In 1866, quarrels broke 
out afresh among the Otman Khel, and Colonel Becher then proceeded to 
Mardan to investigate these fresh troubles. 

The renewal of the old quarrel and of the expulsion of parties first took 
place in the villages of Kai and Barmial. Kai is the largest of all the 
villages and is situated in the plain, but Barmal is in a difficult 
recess of the hills, backed by the “dara” or glen of the Swat Khans, 
and near to the great Mora mountain, and has always stood to it in the 
relation of a citadel. 

Mahamad Ali, one of the principal men of Kai, perceived that his enemy, 
Samat of Kai, was engaged in strengthening his party, and that he had 
for this purpose, on pretence of a matter relating to the marriage of some 
Mians (religious men) of Swat, betaken himself to Barmil to take counsel 
witb his allies among the headmen there. He therefore called the men of 
Samat’s party, and told them plainly that he suspected their designs and 
required assurances from them; this being nearly equivalent to a threat 
of expulsion, the adherents of Samat immediatly summoned him, and, 
feeling themselves in the minority, this party both in Kit and in Barmal 
left their villages, and betook themselves to the adjacent village of Ghazi 
Baba ; from thence they sent a deputation across the border to ask aid 
from the Khans of Pali, Zormandai and Sherkhana. 

This deputation was immediately followed by one from the party of 
Mahamad Ali, headed by Azim of Kii, a malik of ability and force of 
character, and the result was an engagement on the part of the Utman Khel 
party in possession (Mahamad Ali, Azwim, &c.,) by which they bound 
themselves to assist the 3 Khans of the Swat Dara against their enemy, 
the independent Khan of Bazdara, in consideration of similar armed assist- 
ance against their own adversaries. 

The matter was now taken up by the Daud Khel of Mian Khan and 
Sangao, joined by two only of the principal men of Pipal—and from these 
villages also rival deputations proceeded across the border, but the ad- 
herents of Samat malik received no encouragement, and as they were 
returning, Bazid, a malik of Sangao, was seized and confined by the 
Khan of Pali (Amirila Khan), on pretence of a sum of Rs. 400 due 
Pare years ago as security for the return of a woman who had fled from 

ali, 


_ An armed party was then sent by the independent Khans of the Dara, 
in assistance of the party of Mahamad Alf, to effect the expulsion of 
their rivals from Mian Khan and Sangao; this expulsion was completed 
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without fighting, but in Sangao a malik (Shabaz) was killed, and a man 
nafned Shah Buklye severely wounded by the party of Bazid malik in a 
fight with the party of Torsam malik. 

The men of Bazid’s side then left the village and betook themselves 
to Bier, while those of Torsum finding themselves too weak to remain in 
Sangao, exposed to a probable renewal of the attack, took up their residence 
with their friends in Mian Khan. 

The expelled members of Kai Barmil and Mian Khan found refuge, 
some in Bazdara (across the border , but the greater part in the village 
pf Babizai in our own territory, and it seemed not unlikely that they 
might obtain assistance from that village and thus extend the complication. 
Security was therefore taken against this contingency. 

Thus, the party in power held possession of three out of the five 
Utman Khel villages, Sangao having been abandoned and Pipal having 
held aloof from the general movement. 

This was the position in which Colonel Becker found them on his arrival 
at Mardin. Bazid malik was still in the stocks at Pali, and a sum 
of Rs. 140 had been extorted by the Khan of Sherkhapa (Khorasan 
Khan) from Samat, on a similar claim of security. 

Mahamad Gil, one of the principal maliks of Mian Khan (in pos- 
session), now presented himself to the Assistant Commissioner of Mardan, 
and was sent to Péshawar and Lahori; a head malik of Pipal 
also made his appearance, the former declaring that the other maliks in 
possession would at once present themselves, in accordance with former 
written orders. 

The principal men of the expelled party were also summoned, and after 
some delay several came. 

The chief maliks in possession of Kai and Barmil also appeared 
after some hesitation. Mahamad Gal did not return; but sent a message 
that he and his friends of Mian Khan and Sangao were ready to come, 
but feared lest, in their absence, the expelled pary should gain possession ; 
that Azad, a man of influence of Mian Khan, was averse to come in, and 
would probably turn against them, and assist his brother Sherjang of the 
expelled side. 

As there was justice in this excuse, Colonel Becher sent a message to Ma- 
hamad Gil that he might delay until the expelled party had appeared ; when 
this took place, it was again intimated to him that he should not appear, but 
he and the “ Jirga” (including Azad) did not present themselves until the 
evening of the 16th, when they knew that a force was coming. 

It was a strange feature of this complication that not only was there no 
actual hostility towards the Government, although there had been dis- 
obedience and internal disorder, but that the party in possession was that 
which hitherto had been considered the more orderly and favourable to the 
Government, and that, undoubtedly the movement of expulsion was one of 
self-defence, and a coup-de-main originating in the conviction that their 
own ejection was contemplated by their rivals. ‘ 

But it was evident that this state of lawlessness among our subjects 
taust be at once suppressed, or it would infect others and encourage them 
to revert to the original Pathan condition which had only disappeared 
under a knowledge of our power to maintain peace and order. : 

It had been Colonel Becher’s intention to procced with the Corps of Guides 
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to Katlang, but on further observation and enquiry, it seemed that the disease 
was too far advanced, and that such a measure of punishment could not be 
accomplished as should serve as a sufficient example, unless the Commis- 
sioner was prepared at once to visit a refractory village iteelf. Three of the 
villages were very defensible, and to do this with an inadequate force might 
prove unsuccessful, and bring on a far greater difficulty. 

Judging it therefore prudent to be prepared for all contingencies, 
Colonel Becher availed himself of the sanction of Government to require 
the assistance of such a force as should, “render all resistance hopeless, 
and convince all our subjects aloug the border, and even the people beyond 
“the border that we were strong and self-reliant to proceed to a deliberate 
“ punishment where it had been deserved.” 

It appeared also right to be prepared for the possible necessity of attack- 
ing Pali and its neighbouring villages. 

Accordingly a force, as follows, was concentrated on the 16th January 1866 
at Mardan under the Command of Brigadier General Dunsford, c. 3B. :— 


Artillery. Offcere. N.O.O. Men. Gans. 
D-F., R. H. A. re) see llg 6 
4-25th R. A. ae ol en 10 2 54-inch mortars. 
Péshawar Mountain Battery... 4 3 128 «4 
Ist and 3rd Cos. Sappers and 
Miners wan 3h 2 107 
Guide Cavalry ide 13 263 
13th Bengal Cavalry 5 7 197 
Det. 90th L. Infantry 10 se 218 
Guide Infantry . 8 16 486 
Head Quarters and Wing, 
1st Sikhs w= 6 249 
2nd Panjab Infantry 7 13-679 
20th Native Infantry 8 16 = 643 
23rd N. I. (Pioneers) 6 14 3=573 
27th Native Infantry 8 14 = 529 
ToTaL we 67 104 4001 12 


ee ee 


On the 17th the force marched to Likpani, a point 15 miles distant, and 
nearly equi-distant from Mian Khan, Kui and Pali. 

In the evening, Amirala Khan of Pali rode in, accompanied by a £ Jir- 
ga’ of the Pali men and by a relative of the Khan of Sherkhina who 
was represented as his brother. Colonel Becher received them after they 
had agreed to pay back what had been taken from Bazid, and from Samat 
of Sangao. 

On the 19th the force marched to Mian Khan, and was divided into 
detachments for the destruction of that village aud of Sangao. There was 
no attempt at resistance at either. Intimation had been previously sent to 
the inhabitants to remove their familtes and property, and so only a very 
few of them remained, and but a very little grain and bhoosa was found; it 
was intended to leyel the villages, but not to fire them, and to spare the 
wood, so that it might be available for building on new sites in the plain ; 
but with every attempt to restrain it, several of the houses were fired, and 
a portion of the wood and some grain was destroyed. 

The Khan of Pali was made to be present to witness the destruction, and 
Colonel Becher then sent a messenger to warn the maliks of Zotmandai 
and Sherkhana to come in or their villages would be in like manner destroyed. 
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Rain obliged the force to halt on the 20th at Mian Khan; during the 
day the levelling of the village of Mian Khan was completed, and new 
sites were fixed for it and for Sangao. Early in the morning the 
messenger returned from Sherkhana to tell that both the Khans had 
arrived at Pipal. . 

On the morning of 21st the camp and horse artillery marched to Tarakai, 
a strong column accompanied by the mountain train proceeding under the 
personal direction of the Brigadier General to Kai and Barmual. 

Near Kii, it was met by Khorasan Khan of Sherkhana and Habib Khan 
of Zormandai. The villagers of Kui at the same time all appeared, and, 
baring their heads, sued for pardon. It had been determined not to destroy 
this village, and therefore a fine of two years’ revenue was levied instead, 
which was realised during the day from the Pathan inhabitants only. 

At Kai and Barmal, the villagers were sordered to unroof their houses 
themselves, and when the force arrived this was found accomplished. The 
23rd Pioneers and Sappers were then directed to destroy the walls. 

On the 22nd the force halted at Tarakai, while Colonel Becher was 
engaged in arrangements with the Khans of Pali, Shér Khana and Zor- 
mandai, and in placing in confinement the maliks and principal men of 
both sides concerned in the movement of expulsion, the fight among them- 
selves at Sangao, and the application for aid from beyond the border, for 
judicial enquiry hereafter. 

No attempt was made at resistance by any of the villages, and all the 
councils scrupulously obeyed all orders they received. The Akhin of Swat 
also held aloof, proclaiming that it was the duty of subjects to obey their 
rulers. 

On the 23rd the force was broken up and returned to cantonments. 

The Assistant Commissioner reported the complete demolition of the old 
and the perfect re-establishment of the new villages of Sangao, Mian Khan 
and Barmal. 

The villages of Sangao and Mian Khan were destroyed on the 19th of 
January, and the village of Barmil on the 21st idem, after which, in accord- 
ance with the instructions issued by the Commissioner, the villagers were 
directed to re-establish themselves on certain sites that were fixed at reason- 
abje distances from the hills, and arrangements were then made to expedite 
the location of the people, by allotting to the several villages in the whole 
of the Baizai-division the erection of a certain number of houses proportion- 
ally according to their population, the procuring of wood, roofing of houses, 
and walling enclosures of course being left to the owners themselves. 

The sites of Mian Khan and Sangao were selected and fixed on or about 
the 20th idem and for Barmil on the 2nd February. On the Baizai villagers 
having finished their allotted tasks besides aiding in bringing wood from 
the old to the new sites, they went in a body under the direction of the 
Tahsildar, to the old sites and after completely levelliug them to the ground 
left for their several houses. 

On the 13th idem Captain Ommaney personally visited all the three old 
sites and the new villages ; the change was striking and impressive; from the 
new village of Mian Khan a stranger would scarcely be able to point to its 
old location. 

Notwithstanding the leniency with which they were thus treated in 1866, 
the Utman Khel do not seem even yet to be tamed. Urged on by Amirila 
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Khan of Palt and their own maliks Azad, Sher, Sammand, and Bazgal, 
and secretly by Lindkhor, they objected in 1872 to the settlement ; Kat 
Barmol and Mian Khan were most disaffected ; Sangao, Pipal, and Ghazi 
Babu did not show any intention of joining the others. 

The principal causes of excitement were the settlement operations,which 
had given much dissatisfaction, for the Ydsafzai villages had a merely 
nominal assessment, while they had, since the summary settlement, taken 
up large tracts of new land, of which they desired to avoid the re-measure- 
ment. The Maliks of the village of Kai had at the time been implicated 
in a murder, and, being threatened with prosecution if they did not give up 
the murderer, incited the people to resist settlement operations, hoping to 
draw off attention from themselves. The powerful Khatak village of 
Liindkbor also encouraged the Utman Khels to resistance, for they desired 
to postpone settlement operations, though their valley was too exposed to 
allow them to venture on open resistance. 

The villages of Kai, Barmul and Mian Khan were evacuated by their 
inhabitants, who refused to return, to obey the order of the authorities, unless 
the settlement was abandoned or postponed. Troops were at once moved 
from Hoti Mardan; the village of Kiii was taken possession of and made 
over to Afzal Khan, a Khatak chief, who promised to hold it with levies 
of his own tribe. This he did for a short time; but the position was not 
altogether a pleasant one, and he asked to be relieved in a short time. 
The houses of the ringleaders of the outbreak at Kai were pulled down, 
and the people of the three villages, having been given to understand that 
refusal to return would only cost them thcir lands and houses, and would 
not postpone the settlement, made their submission, and have since given 
no cause for complaint. 

The above account of our relations with the Utm4n Khel shows with what 
forbearance they have ever been treated. As it seems probable that they 
may again give trouble, it will not be out of place to call notice to the plan 
which has been found completely successful on the Sind frontier of deputing 
the whole village to a situation to a spot whence it will be beyond their 
power to do any harm, in this case, for instance, to the left bank of the 
Indus. (Turner, Lumsden, Maegregor, Lewis, Campbell, Becher, Sandeman, 
Ommaney, Munro, Aligood, Waterfield, Macnabb.) 

UTMANNAMA— 
A division of Yisafzai, so called because it is inhabited by Utman- 
zais. Utman had five sons, Sadi, Aka, Ali, Kana and Kiyss. Kiyas 
died without issue. Sadi had two sons, Zalai and Durai. Zalai had two 
sons, Aba and Umar; from Aba are descended the Zeda and Hind families, 
also Habib Khan of Kiinda. From. Umar are descended Shah Sowar and 
Samtndar of Maneri and the people of the five following villages: Maneri, 
Pain and Bala, Swabi, Kala, Dara. From Durai are descended Khida Khel, 
Bizad Khel, Mir Ahmad Khel, the descendants of Khidi Khel, all out 
of British territory, except the two villages of Baja and Bam Khel. The 
Bizad Khel live chiefly in Kilabat and its bandas, and there are some in Salim 
Khan. The Mir Ahmad Khel live in Marghoz, Salim Khan and Thand Kai. 
Aka, second son of Utman, had two sons, Ibrahim and Herab ; from Ibrahim 
are descended the Bal Khels, Nikai Khels, Koidad Khels, Gwarbram Khels 
and Khidar Khels. They live in Topi, Bara, Kabal, and Torbela, Kabal and 
Khair are the only two Ctmao Khel villages out of British territory. 
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Khan Bahadar of Janda is a Bal Khel and draws a grant from Government 
of Re. 150. From Herab are descended the Syad Ali Khels and Sekh Mali 
Khels, who are mostly in Maini, Kabal, Topi and Torbela. 

Ali had four sons, Ishmail, Suro, Panjpao and Boba; their descendants live 
in Kota, Topi, Kabal and Boka. Kana, fourth son of Utman, had four 
sons, Misa, Ghulam, Sana and Bara. They inhabit 4 Kota, 4 Topi, and 
a few live in Kabal and Torbela. 

The chief family of Otmannama is that of Zeda. Arsala Khan had 14 
sons; he with Kala Khan of Tori engaged for the whole of the revenue 
of Yusafzai with the Sikhs. At annexation he absconded into the hills 
and gave a lot of trouble. His son Bahram was allowed by Government 
an allowance of Rs. 6,140 per year; on his death this was cut down to 
Rs. 3,000 and divided amongst the members of his family. The present 
chief Ibrahim Khan gets Rs. 2,000. Shahdad, another member of the 
family, was allowed Rs. 800 per year for good service, which on his death 
was reduced to 500 and given to his son Mansar Khan. Ibrahim Khan, 
the present chief, has great influence with the Khuda Khels, and his 
ancestors had great power in Swat. 

The Hind family are descended from the same stock as the Zeda family, 
but from a different branch, both being descended from Rana Khan. At 
annexation Amir Khan was chief; he formerly had two villages in Chach 
Rawal Pindi district, but lost this in taking part in a dispute between 
Hari Sing and General Ventura. He subsequently received the village 
of Labor and an allowance of Rs. 1,500, but this was stopped when he helped 
Chatar Sing to cross the Indus against the orders of General George 
Lawrence. It was through his assistance Chatar Sing escaped capture. 
His son Shahdad Khan is now chief, and draws an allowance of Rs. 300 per 
year. Mir Ghazan Khan draws an allowance from Government; his father 
was a bad character, and was obliged by Government to cross the river. 
Habib Khan, late subadar, 1st Panjab Infantry, has Kinda and 2 bandas 
in ‘jagir’ as reward for his services. 

Another man of note is Ahmad Khan of Kilabat. The famous Mila 
resides in Kota, being in opposition with the Akhin, he is called a Wahabi. 
All the villages in Yiisafzai, except a few in the Utmannama, have sepa- 
rated from him. 

The following are the Utmannama villages :— 


Bara. Batakira. Pontia. Panjman. 
Topi. Janda. Boka. Haji Khel. 
Zarobi. Kota. Kiara, Maneri. 
Gala. Baja.* Bam Khel.* Thand Khel. 
Khazann. Salim Khan. Kilabat. Munara. 
Marghoz. Gar. Aka Khel. Ambar. 
Panjpir. Dara. Chargisder. Doder. 

Zeda. Shekh Derai. Shah Mansir. Miander. 
Swabi. Kala. Kiinda. 

Maneri (2). Hiind. Babini.t 


The Utmannama is the most highly cultivated portion of Yisafzai; 
the land being near the Indus, splendid spring crops are raised. Tobacco 
is also grown. Party spirit runs very high. Every village is divided into 

two parties. Crime is consequently very frequent. (Beckett.) 








* The only two Khudo Khel villages in British border. 
+ ‘The only Gadiin village in the border. 
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UTMANZAI— bees 
A village of Hashtoagar, Péshawar district, 15 miles north-east from Pésha- 


war, 15 miles west from Mardan, 124 miles south-east from Abazai, situated 

between the Marwandi ravine, Naswar Kandah, and Ocha Kanda. It isa 
ood-sized village ; supplies are procurable after due notice ; water is plenti- 

Ful, and the country is fairly cultivated. There isa ferry here, called Gadar 

Otmanzai, of two boats across the Swat river to Spinkai. There are roads 

thence to Péshawar, Mardan, and A bazai. 

OTMANZAI— 

A division of the Mandan Ydsafzais. It consists of four divisions, viz., 

Alazai, Kamazai, Akazai, and Sadzai. The three first are Leyond the 

British border and occupy the southern spurs from Mahaban, on the right 

bank of the Indus. 

A very considerable portion of their original lands, about two-thirds, 
are now occupied by the Jadins, who were in former times invited to come 
over from across the Indus as military mercenaries, and in reward for their 
services were granted the lands they now hold on the west and south slopes 
of the Mahaban mountain. 

The three Utmanzai tribes sharing the hills with them are supposed to 
be much better soldiers; but they are numerically weak, and cannot muster 
more than about 1,200 matchlockmen. The Sadazai division of the 
Utmanzai consists of five sub-divisions, viz., (1) Aba Khel, (2) Omar 
Khel, (3) Mirahmad Khel, (4) Bihzad Khel, and (5) Khidu Khel. The 
four first of these are all within the British border, and occupy the south- 
eastern corner of the plain. Their chief towns are Hand, Swabi, 
Marghoz, and Kalabat respectively. The Khida Khels are beyond the 
British border, aud occupy the western slopes of Mababan between Jaddas 
on one side and the Chamla valley on the other. 

The Utm4nama division of Yisafzai takes its name from this tribe. 

The Utmanzais of Kabal and Kya, on the occasion of Sir Sydney 
Cotton’s burning Satana, gave his force every assistance. But after 
this, in 1861, they permitted the Hindistanis to re-settle in their lands, to 
pass through their territory on their way to raid British territory, and it 
consequently became necessary to call them to account. A blockade was 
instituted, and soon after the Utmanzais of these villages entered into the 
agreement with Government given in the article on the Jadiins. (Bellew.) 

UTMANZAIS— 
A tribe of Hazara who inhabit the Torbela, Khalsa tracts, on both banks of 
the Siran, from above its junction with the Dorh to the Indus, and on both 
banks of the latter. They are a branch of the Otmanzais of Yisafzai. 

The population of Khalsa is 8,567, of Torbela 7,088—total 15,655. 
( Wace.) 

OTWANGA— 

A narrow, steep, rugged tortuous pass in the Gara range, Mart hills, crossed 
en route from Nisao to Vatakri. It is cut up by slabs of rock and boulders, 
and is difficult for beasts of burden, and, until improved, almost impracticable 
for mountain guns, The tops of the hills forming this range are Jagged this 
rough ; the highest point being Utokai, some hundred yards north of and 
pass. The descent to the banks of the Kaha, which winds in and out at the 
foot of the north slopes of this range, is much the same as the ascent, 
perhaps a trifle easier. " 
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This pass can be turned by taking a circuit of some 6 or 7 miles 
southerly over the Nisao plain to a point where the Gara range ie far 
lower, and where it divides into two ranges, which are crossed by easy passes, 
the route over them eventually joining with the direct route from Nisao, 
about a mile from Vatakri. (Davidson.) 


VANICHA— 
A tribe of Pathans numbering a total of about 300 fighting-men and divided 
into 2 sections—1, Zargwal, live about Babian, 2, Khorasani, live in the 
hills bordering Khorasan, but in the winter come down to the plains. 

The Babian lands are watered by a running stream from Khorasan drain- 
ing to Sebi. (Davidson.) 

VASHKUSHI— 
A defile in the Bagti hills between the Mazani and Kalari valleys, into the 
latter of which it drains. This defile, though perhaps not more than } 
mile in length, is very formidable, being extremely narrow and with perfectly 
perpendicular sides ; cavalry can only move in single file along it. It is in 
fact a mere chasm, the hill apparently being split by volcanic action. It 
would take some hours to render it passable for wheeled artillery. Although 
no force could pass through it, if held by a few matchlockmen, the surround- 
ing heights could easily be crowned by troops and the line of retreat across 
the plain to the north might be stopped. (Paget.) 
VATAKRI— 

A plain in the Khetran hills, the southern portion of the Barkhan valley, ' 
some 2,000 feet in height, and watered by the Kaha. It is bounded north 
by the Jandran range; south by the Vatakri and Kaba range, east, by the 
Barkhan portion of the valley, which again stretches away several miles 
north-east and west; the valley stretches away to the boundaries of the Mari 
country. It extends north to south some 8 to 12 miles. On its north- 
west are the Liini*Pathans, a tribe who are always at feud with the Maris; 
in their raids one upon another; the chief pass used by them is the Kare- 
ka-Nak, which is in the Jandran hills. ; 

The Vatakri plain is perhaps the finest in these hills; its surface is covered 
with luxuriant grass, tall reeds, mazri (dwarf palm), and though it 1s not 
under cultivation, being exposed to the Lini Pathins and Maris, its soil 
is said to be very prolific; it abounds with small game, partridge, hare, and 
a few deer. 

The valley is covered with large flocks of sheep, bullocks, cows, goats, the 
sleek condition of which bears testimony to the excellence of the pasturage. 

The cold here in winter is considerable; it freezes every night for several 
months, even up to 9 or 10 a. m., whilst in the summer it is never unplea- 
santly hot, the nights being always cool. 

The valley, though with these wild tribes it is called the “land of the 
swords,” virtually belong to the Lagaris. The natives are particularly 
anxious that Government should establish a post here, as well as at the 
Sham, to enable them to settle down peaceably to agricultural pursuits. The 
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establishment of a post here or at Barkh&n (13 miles north-east) has been 
urged on Government on the same grounds as for the Sham post. 

Mr. Tucker states that this valley, lying to the south of the great 
Jandran range is the richest that he saw in these hills. It abounds with 
water and possesses a beautiful soil. The Kaha winds through it, between 
banks thickly, clothed with high reeds. It is covered, at certain seasons, 
with luxuriant grass more than knee-high, but it has no trees to speak of. 

It is apparently unused even for grazing purposes, and has no vestige of 
any sort of habitation. It belongs to Jamal Khan Lagart, forming part of 
his lands as chief; the proximity of the Maris, however, prevents his deriv- 
ing any advantage from his possessions. The valley abounds with small 
game, partridge, hare, &. (Dividson, Tucker.) 

VAZIR-KA-THUL— 
A small village of the Pitafis, situated about 3 miles south of Harand, 
in the centre of a large tract of cultivation, which yields a very fair crop, 
watered by the Kaha. It is surrounded by a wall, 11 feet high anda 
few inches thick; entrance from the south. There are two towers,—one 
of brick, one of mud, in its north-west and south-east angles. The grave- 
yard, in which Vazir and other Pitafi notables lie buried, is about ¢ mile 


north of this. (MMacgregor.) 


VAZIRS— 
A large tribe of Pathans, who inhabit the hill country to the west of the trans- 


Indus frontier from Thal in Miranzai, toethe Gomal pass. They are de- 
scended from Vazir, son of one Sulimin. Vazir had two sons,—1l, Khizri; 
2, Lali. Khizri had three sors,—1, Misa; 2, Mahmid; 3, Mubarak. 
Misa had two sons,—1, Utman; 2, Ahmad, from whom are descended 
the Utmanzais and Ahmadzais, sometimes unitedly called Darvesh Khel. 
Mabmid had a son called Mahsiid, from whom are descended the Mahsiids ; 
and from his two sons,—1, Ali; 2, Balol,—are the two grand divisions of 
that clan, v7z., 1, Alizai; 2, Balolzaii Mubarak had a son called Garbaz, 
from whom are descended the Gurbaz Vaziris, with whom we have little 
todo. There are a few camps of them in the Tochi pass. 

From Lali are descended the Lali or Lelai Vaziris, inhabiting the slopes 
of the Sifed Koh. Vide Khigianis, Part II., Central Asia. 

The great branches of the Vaziris, therefore, are,—I., Otmanzai; II,, 
Abmadzai; III., Mahsid; IV., Gurbaz; V., Lali or Lelai. 

I, therefore, propose to treat each separately. 

The most northerly tribe is the Lelai; then the Gurbaz; but these I will 
notice after the first three of the above divisions. 

I.—The Utmianzai are the most northerly of the Vaziris with whom we 
have to deal. They are divided thus :— 


0 1. Khidr Khel... 
1.Hesan Khel. = (9° Mahamador Ab- 
& | chiet — Byad bsbeaed ae 
“, Amin. 3. Balal Khel 
‘s fl. Mand! Khel 
i ; 2. Durdani ae 
2 | 3. Dossili ne 
1, B12 Wout Khel ...4 aoe ~ | Sab.divinions not Sectione not verifiei, Bub-sections not 
5 | 6. Darin Khel We verified. ver. fied. 
7. Assad Khel asi 
5 | 8. Snlimani 
3 | 3. eee ot | 
or ra or ° A 
g 1, Pali Khel vid 
ra Khel 600. 
5 | Chief Kifat 2. Abdul Khel “| 
U bio wd 
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1, Ali Khel 
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Most of the Hasan Khels have their lands in Shirani, where they gen- 
erally go in the summer, but they have also large possessions about the 
Keti nala. They trade largely with Bani, and they could be easily reached 
from the Karam, or by the pass leading to Khost, if it were necessary to 
punish them. 

It is difficult to fix the exact position of each division. The Mahmit 
Khels have also possessious in Razmak and in Sham. Thecountry at the 
head of the Khasor is also theirs, and a great portion of the Shera-tala 
belongs to them; Dandi is also theirs. 

None of the Mahmit Khels have lands in the British territory, but they 
all come in to trade. 

The Mahmid Khel live in Razmak and Sham and in the Sakhdu Khasor 
valleys near their sources. 

The Hasan Khel live on the Keti river, as do the Dirdani, an unimport- 
ant section. 

The Wazi Khel live up to the south-we@t of Dawar. The Bora Khel 
live between Khost and Dawar. The Mahmit Khels and Ibrahim Khels 
are responsible for no passes, and do not hold lands in British territory. 

Of the Ibrahim Khels none live in British territory. The Manzar Khel 
section has lands in the vicinity of Dawar to the south and south-west 
of that country. Parts of Shirana and Sham belong to them, and they 
are found in the Marghat at the head of the Tochi. 

The Mada Khels’ land are principally in Shirana. 

The Tori Khels have lands in the Shakdi on this side of the mouth of 
the Krasti nala. They have a good deal of arable land at Karkanwam. 
There ought to be a post here, as the various thieves’ roads vid the Kii and 
Shakdi meet here. 

The Tori Khels have also lands between Tochi and Khanezoi and are also 
in Sheratala) They have got possessions in Razmak and some grazing in 
the Khasor and Keti nalas. 

The Tori Khel have never, I believe, aie any trouble. On one occasion, 
however, inthe spring of 1849 an accident was nearly causing a blood-feud 
with this tribe. Naorang Khan Gandehptr had been sent out with a party 
of horse to seize some recusant Maliks of the Jani Khel, and came across a 
party of Tori Khels who showed fight, and thinking them to be Jani Khels 
he attacked them, and with the loss of some men and horses wounded, put 
them to flight, killing two men. This mistake was, however, afterwards 
satisfactorily explained to them. 

Taylor mentions that they have a feud with the Mahsids of the Wali 
Khels. 

The Saifali section of the Kabal Khel have their ancestral possessions in 
Margha in Barmial, the cradle of the Vazirl race, The Kabal Khels 
have got extensive possession also about Maiddni near the Trans-Kdram, 
Bangash, and they also in summer occupy a portion of the hills between 
Zerwam and Thal on the Kohat side of the Kiiram. This is, properly speak- 
ing, British territory, but they pay no revenue. 

The Miamai have got possession of a great part of Shawal, and have also 
lands in Shakki. The Pipali have got very fertile lands in Margha in 
Barmil. 

None of the Kaba) Khels are in Band, but numbers of them come down 
to the Khbatak lands in the Kohat district. 
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The Kabal Khel section have been so constantly mixed up with the 
Bani and Kobat frontiers that it has been found better to describe them 
separately ; and the reader is consequently referred to the article under this 
name. 

The Malikshshi have lands in Shawal, and Shaki, a place called Char- 
kani also belongs to them. A portion of them concerts with the Ksbal 
Khels about Maidani, and on the Kohat side of the Kiram about 300 
of them cultivate in British territory with the Jani Khels. The Jani 
Khels are said to have an equal share of the land in lower Shawal with 
the Baka Khels. 

The Baka Khel’s ancestral lands are in Shawal. They have large 
possessions in front of Miran between the Barén and Khasor passes, They 
are responsible for the Tochi pass, and partly for the Khasor as well as 
for all the intervening paths. 

The Baka Khels are all in British territory during the winter. They are 
divided into (1) Sardi Khel, (2) Takhti Khel, and (3) Narmi Khel, which 
are again subdivided into numerous sections. 

The Baka Khel go in summer to the lower part of Shawal, their 
ancestral lands. 

The Baka Khel (says Taylor) have always been an excessively well 
behaved tribe, have paid their revenue regularly, and have not only 
refrained from plunder themselves, but have always refused a road to the 
evil-disposed through their “ Kiris.” Urmston does not say anything 
contrary to this. The lands of the Takhti Khel lie on the edge of the 
Miri sub-division, on the north bank of the Tochi river, and round the 
Tochi outpost and below it, opposite the Madan subdivision (Bani) on the 
south bank. The Sardi Khel lands lie in the centre of the large Thal 
between the Tochi outposts and the Jani Khel lands, and the lands of the 
Narmi Khel adjoin $hose of the Sardi Khel. 

Thus the Baka Khel cultivate extensively on both banks of the Tocht, 
and their grazing grounds extend from the great Baran watercourse, 
opposite the Mindi Konai range, into Dawar to the lands of the Jani 
Khel, near Wali. They are responsible for the Tochi pass in consi- 
deration of which they are allowed to have four sowars in the Frontier 
Militia), and for all the passes between the Baran and Khisor; and they 
are also responsible, jointly with the Jani Khels, for the Khaisra 
and Khisor passes, the former situated between the ranges of hills called 
Ishmail and O’cha, which open in front of Mirian; the latter bounded 
on either side by mountains called Richa and Mangti. 

In the Khisor pass, which the Baka Khel share with the Jani Khel, 
there is said to be a wall of rock which prevents the water which 
should be shared between these sections, from coming down to the lands 
of the Jani Khel, who are consequently very anxious for its removal. 

The Jani Khel fighting-men are divided into two sections, viz., 
(1) Tor (black) and (2) Sor (red), which are again subdivided into 
minor and unimportant sections, as Mohmit Khan Khel, Hindi Khel, 
Reshmia Khel, and Bachakal, ’dia Khel. Some of the Jani Khe) go in 
the summer to the lower part of Shawal. 

The Jani Khel cultivate on all sides of the fort of Jani Khel and between 
the Khasor and Kaipasses. In the spring of 1849 they refused to pay their 
revenue and went off to the hills. Naorang Khan Gandepir was then sent 
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with a party of horse, and going into the hills seized all their cattle and 
brought in their principal maliks. They have four sow@rs in the Frontier 
Militia, and are responsible for the Khasor, Shakt and Krasti passes. They 
have, on the whole, always been a well behaved tribe, always paying their 
revenue, and only been guilty of petty thefte. It is ssid that they are 
very anxious to draw themselves closer to the British, an end which the re- 
moval of the rock in the Khasor pass above mentioned would, it is believed, 
do much to compass. 

The Warake division occupy the Khasor pasa at the Tangi. This di- 
vision should be represented in the militia. 

The Otmanza section is the most powerful of all the Vaziris. They 
are the senior branch of Darvesh Khel, who are descended from Sdliman, 
the son of Kaki, the son of Kurdan. 

The Khataks and Utman Khels also claim descent from Suliman. 

The Utmanzais are not so united or clannish as the Ahmadzais, and think 
less about murders than they do. Their ancestral lands lie to the west 
of Gomal principally. They are not on good terms with the Mahstids, 
who they say are not true Vaziris. 

The Bara Khels are said to be fakirs. Some of them are found among 
the Mahstds under the name of Sulemki, and others of them are in Bani. 

Adam Khin is the principal man among all the Otmanzais. All look 
up to him, and exaggerate his importance. He is said to be very wealthy, 
principally from the sale of iron which is found of good quality in his 
lands and in great quantity. He gave shelter to Mahabat, the murderer 
of Captain Mecham, and on this account he is forbidden our territory. 

Kifat, Bara Khel, is the next in importance. He is on bad terms with 
the Jani Khels on account of his having run off with a woman of that clan. 

Great number of fakirs consort with the Vaziris, such as the Syadgi 
who live in the Tochi and consort with the Baka Khel. The Shudiakei 
who live to the left of the Baran, and consort principally with the Maha- 
mad Khels. The tomb of Darwesh Misa is in Margha, at a place called 
Zendawar, and is held in great veneration by all the Vaziris. All grave- 
yards are sacred to Vaziris, who in their yearly emigration to the hills 
and grazing grounds never hesitate to deposit on the family tombs any 
property they wish to leave behind them. This is left without any other 
protection, and is always respected, and left untouched even by professional 
robbers. . 
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The ancestral lands of the Hati Khel are in Shaki, and the Dub and 
Hindi in the Waoha valley. Their lands in Shaki have been forcibly occu- 
pied by the Khojal Khels. The Spirkai took the most prominent part in 
this business. There is consequently a bitter feud between the Kalu Khel 
and the Shin Khel which should never be lost sight of by the political 
authorities. The Hati Khel did not go up from Bana in 1870 on account 
of this misunderstanding, but no blood has been shed in the quarrel, and 
the Kalu Khel are trying to make it up. Nezum is the priucipal chief 
of the Hati Khel by descent; but Karim and Bandar are next best 
known. Nezam is not so well disposed towards us as the other two, be- 
cause he has been neglected, and be has not received the consideration due 
tohim. The Hati Khels are the most numerous of all the Ahmadzai clans 
in British territory. 

All the Hati Khels come down to the British territory, and hold lands 
in the Thal, and extend back to the Kafar Kot range between the Bar- 
ganatf and the Spina Tangi. In the hills they claim as far as Ching- 
hosa. Chapari is their principal encampment which they share with the 
Omarzais. The whole of the country to the Kiram is properly speaking 
British territors, but no revenue is claimed for the portion within the 
hills by us. 

The Hati Khel is a strong and an important tribe, very rich in flocks, 
occupying a rather distant position from Bana. They cultivate lands on 
the Thal under the Barganati and Chashmeh springs, and also in the 
neighbourhood of Jur. Their grazing lands extend from Barganati on 
the one side to near Zerkai, in the Khatak range, on the opposite side of 
the valley. They are very much employed in the salt trade, and are not 
by any means an ill-disposed tribe generally ; but they have so many idle 
hands amongst them that it is not wonderful that some mischievous 
characters should be found among them. In 1648 this tribe murdered 
3 men who had been set to watch their granaries and then decamped to 
the hills. Lieutenant Taylor on this moved a force out and seized a large 
quantity of their grain. Next year, 1849, being driven from the hills 
from want of forage, they came in and made terms with Lieutenant Pearse, 
paying Rs. 600 as blood-money for the murdered men. One Manzar 
Khan, however, did not pay his share and remained in hostility to Govern- 
ment, and on the occasion of the Wmarzai attack on Bazid Khan’s village 
in December 1849, he joined with a party of his tribe, and as he would not 
come in, Lieutenant Taylor moved out on the 20th April 1850 with a force 
of 2 howitzer-guns, 5 camel-guns, 8 companies Katar Mikhi Regiment, 
3 companies Sobhan Khan’s Regiment, 200 Irregular Horse, and 100 Irre- 
oe Foot, and cut all his crops without any resistance whatever being 
shown. 

The actual murderers of Captain Mecham on 5th November 1859 were 
also of this clan; but they belonged to a band of robbers sheltered by the 
K&bal Khel Vaziris, and the Hati Khel had nothing to say to the murder. 

The Sirki Khel have lands in Wanha, and always stick close to the Hati 
Khels, They are said not to be true Vaziris, but Fakirs, who in former 
times found shelter with the Shin Khel, and have gradually become in- 
corporated with them, and attained the position and importance of a clan. 

The Sirki Khels are settled on the Thal close to the Hati Khels; about 
220 only come down to British territory. 
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There are no passes under the Sirki Khels, but they should have joint 
charge of some with Hati Khels, as they have got a sow4r now located 
within British territory, and the rest. are beyond in the hills south of 
the Khisor pass. Those beyond the border number 300 men. 

The Umarzais’ ancestral lands are at the head of the Sakdi, at the foot 
and on the slopes of the Shwedar mountains in the midst of the Mahstds, 
but they are on good terms with them, being well armed. Rosto Bazena 
and Shirki are their principal positions. 

The Umarzais extend from Girang on the Kiram to Chapari. They 
and the Hati Khels thus hold the keys of the Thal. The Omarzais 
have extensive lands on the Thal and in the Siirani tapas. They are also 
to be found in the nalas in front of the Ghlosin and the Gomati passes, 
and they have acquired by purchase some of the Mahamad Khel Kach. 

The headmen are Aydz, Mir Azam, Namar, Pezman, Zabari, Aligal, 
Alamdad, Begi, Singash, and Ghalai. 

The Umarzai number 600, and all have lands in British territory. They 
also extend back between the border village and the continuation of the 
Kafar Kot range, where it cuts the Kiram. They have a village up there 
called Gumati. They extend to the east and join the Hati Khels at 
Chapari, at the head of the Bargonati. On these two, therefore, depends 
principally the feedom or otherwise of the Thal from raids. While they 
remain quiet and well disposed, nothing can approach from the Kiiram or 
from the north without their knowledge. 

The conduct of the Umarzai division of this clan has not been always 
so exemplary as that of others. Like other Vaziris, they at first cultivated 
in the Bani valley lands which had been wrested from the Banichis of 
the neighbourhood. 

When Lieutenant Edwardes took possession of Bana in 1847, the Kfarif 
harvest of this tribe had been gathered in, and he had consequently to 
measure their lands and collect their revenue retrospectively. On his leav- 
ing Band, he left this duty to Lieutenant Taylor to perform, and that officer 
reported the duty a most arduous one. No tribe gave ‘more trouble than 
the Umarzais, as the only hold on them was to cut their crops, so he 
arranged tomake Bazid Khan, chief of the Saraui division, responsible for 
the revenue, with leave to cut and sell the crops of any defaulter. But 
he was then called away to Dera Ishmail, and shortly after the rebellion 
of the Sikh troops occurred, so it was not till the spring of 1849 that 
British authority was again asserted. At this date Ghulam Hassan 
Khan arrived and called in the Vaziris to give hostage for the payment of 
their revenue ; Umarzais on this furnished three respectable men and paid the 
best part of the revenue ; at the last moment, however, a portion of them fail- 
ing to pay, carried off their grain to the hills. On this Ghalam Hasan 
seized all the Umarzais he could lay hands on, and the tribe went off to thetr 
summer quarters. In the autumn they returned and came: into Ghulam 
Hasan to arrange matters, but as he had no power to settle things, nothing 
was done. ‘This and an unsatisfactory interview with Bazid Khao roused 
their anger, and they began a series of aggressions :—(Jis¢). On the 3rd De- 
cember 1849, a party of Vaziris, 2,000 strong, principally Omarzai, attacked 
the Sarani division, and killed 6 people and wounded 6 more and sacked 15 
villages. The estimated damage. was nearly Rs. 12,000 They escaped 
without loss by the Gamati pass. The cause of this attack was variously 
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attributed to the closing of the Bahadur Khel salt-mines, and to the 
detention of some of their number for the non-payment of the Government 
revenue. (22d). Soon after, on the 2nd January 1850, another party, 1,500 
strong, consisting of the (marzai, Mahamad Khel, Hati Khel sections, and 
some of the K&bal Khel, Mahsudse and Bara Khel attacked the post of 
Gamati, but were repulsed by Mr. MacMahon with 350 footmen with a loss 
of 4 killed and 12 wounded. (3rd). Again in February 1850, they attacked 
it. (4¢4}. . Having induced the Mahsids to join them, they, in November 
1850, made a formidable demonstration with several thousand men, intending 
to attack the town of Bani itself; but finding a strong force ready for them, 
they assailed some border villages, hut were repulsed. In December 1850 
again they carried off a supply of supplies, proceeding to Captain Vaughan’s 
camp at Latamar. In 1851, they induced the Kabal Khel Vaziris to join 
them, and appeared with 2,000 men, but retreated before the British out- 
post. Within the same year they attacked a police post, and also a baggage 
party. Efforts were made to settle matters with them; but they continued 
not only to threaten overt attacks, but also to rob and murder by stealth; 
so, after three years of open hostility on their part to the British, an ex- 
pedition was undertaken against them with a force of 1,500 men. The 
affair was planned by Major Nicholson, and was successfully executed. 
The force entered by the Barganata pass on the 21st December 1852. 
The Umarzais were surprised in the fastnesses of their well known hill 
of Kafar Kot; three of their principal villages and one encampment were 
destroyed, and the force returned next day by the Gimati pass thoroughly 
humbled ; they sued for peace and re-admission to their lands in the valley. 
An interval avas allowed to elapse in order that their patience might be tested. 
Their conduct being quite satisfactory, they were re-admitted during 1853. 

In the Mahamad Khel complications of 1870, Omarzais not only 
passively, but actively, assisted them. Some were present at the skirmish 
at the Kiiram pass on 24th April 1871; others were engaged in the attack 
on the village of Satha in February, and others were guilty of separate 
acts of hostility. On the conclusion of the Mahamad Khel affair, this 
section was also called to account, and ordered to produce all the men con- 
cerned in these outrages. These were, with three exceptions, given up, and 
fines proportionate to their offences were levied on each. 

The Tazi Khel and Masti Khels, although separate sub-divisions, are 
generally looked on as one. Their ancestral lands are in Wana. The Tazi 
Khels, Masti Khels, and Khojal Khels come down to the Kohat district 
among the Bangash and Khataks. There is also a permanent colony 
of Khojal Khels at Zerwam, most commanding position for a fort opposite 
the junction of the Keti with the Karam. They had two sowérs at one 
oe in the militia which should be restored to them when they behave 
etter. 

The Tazi Khel number 1,750. The T&zi Khel passes are Tangi, Kholboi, 
Ghlosin, and Ping. 

We do not appear to have had much to do with this section till quite 
lately. Taylor said of them “They do not give much bother, but some of 
them occasionally join with the Kabal Khel in a raid. The section is 
generally trustworthy and respectable.” 

On the 5th March 1869 the Tazi Khel Vaziris were preparing to return 
to their summer quarters when they were drawn into an ambuscade of their 
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enemies, the Tiiris near the village of Thal. The Vaziris were overpower- 
ed and lost 12 killed and 6 wounded. After stripping the bodies of their 
arms and clothes, the Taris retreated to their own country before the 
Vaziris could assemble. The Vaziris believed that the inbabitants of Thal, 
who are Gar, and friends of the Tiris, brought the latter down on them. 
Accordingly on 2nd April 1869, a body of Vaziris, principally of the Kabal 
Khel and Tazi Khel sections retaliated by attacking tne village of Thal, 
and succeeded in carrying off 70() or 800 head of cattle. 

Captain Cavagnani then demanded restitution of the stolen property; 
the Vaziris flatly refused, and a force consisting of 2,600 levies, and 1 wing 
of cavalry, 3 wings of infantry, and 2 batteries of artillery, was con- 
sequently moved out under Colonel Keyes, and reached Thal on the 22nd. 
The Vaziris then gave in: each of the above sections agreed to pay a fine 
of Rs. 2,000, and, moreover, make good the value of the property stolen 
or destroyed, vzz., Rs. 6,486, giving hostages from the Miami, Pipala, and 
Sifali sections as a guarantee of payment. The troops then returned. The 
fines were paid in March 1870 (vzde Kabal Khel). 

The Tazi Khel can be sufficiently punished by prohibiting their grazing 
in British territory in the winter, as they have nowhere else to go, being at 
feud with the Ghilzais and Taris, and the snow prevents their remaining in 
the hills. 

Zali Khels and Kaka Khels are together in Wanha, Khinia Khels and 
Bodin Khels in Shaki. In Wanha alsoare lands belonging to Khinia Khel, 
Bizan Khel, Khojal Khel and Painda Khel. The Bizan Khels hold Badr 
along with some Painda Khels. The Moghal Khel never come to British 
territory, I believe. The Zali Khels have lands, but never now occupy them 
along with the Khunia Khels and Gangi Khels on the Zangara, the Bizan 
Khels, Painda Khels and Bodin Khels are on the Thal and occupy the Ping 
valleys. They have also possessions inside the first range going west as far 
as the Gumati pass. 

The Gangi Khel number 550, and are scattered about the Zangara ravine 
and Wallai ridge of the Kafir Kot range, north of the Karam. Taylor says 
they are always deeply engaged in the salt trade, but are always ready to 
join in any mischief that is going on with the Kabal Khel and Hasan Khel 
(Utmanzais). Some live in the Wana valley. 

The Alikhani are all beyond the British border. 

The Khojal Khel are all beyond the British border. Taylor says they are all 
deeply engaged in the salt trade, but are apparently always ready to join in 
any mischief that is going forward with the Kabal Khel and Hasan Khel 
Ve: One of the chiefs of this section has some land in Bast 

istrict. 

They number 1,200, and reside on the banks of the Ktiram from Thal 
towards Hangi. Some of them live in the Wanha valley, and in the 
winter many of them come into the Kohat district among the Khataks. 

The Khinia Khel number about 400 fighting-men, and are all beyond 
British boundary, living at Tarap, near the Karam, 16 to 20 miles from the 
frontier. .They also inhabit the lower part of the Shaki plain. : 

The Bodin Khel number only about 80 men, and are all in British term- 
tory, their land being on the Thal, mixed up with those of the Spirkal. 
Some of them go in summer to the lower part of the Shaki plain. 

For an account of the Mahamad Khel vide separate article. 
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The chiefs of the Bizan Khels are Mir Akbar, Jowahir Khan, Shado Khan, 
Raza Khan Bodin Khel. 

Mahmit is the only chief of note among the Khojal Khels, who comes to 
Bana. Mani is chief of Sadan Khel, but Khowasis the chief fighting-man. 

The Bizon Khel number about 500 men. It is a very well-behaved, re- 
spectable tribe ; they cultivate some land in a valley in the hills called Ping, 
which lies to the north of the Gamati pass between that and Bargonatu. 
It has generally been friendly to the British Government. But on the 
occasion of the Mahamad Khel outbreak in 1870, they were complicated in 
it, and at its conclusion had to pay a fine. Some also live in the Wana 
valley. There ancestral possessions are in Budi. The Moghal Khel never 
come down into British territory like the rest of the Bizun Khels. 

The Paendah Khel number 200; they have lands in British territory on 
the Dhamai Thal, mixed up with those of Spirkai. Some of the Paendah 
Khel live in the Wana valley. The Bizun Khel, Paendah Khel, and Bodin 
Khel are always ready to stand together. 

The Sidan Khel is the section of Sw&hn Khan, so well known from 
Major Edwardes’ book ou this frontier. Some of this section go in the 
summer to the lower part of the Shaki plain. They have lands near Jhan- 
di Khel, and on the Thal near Adami. [he Spirkai have generally been 
a well-behaved section until the defection of the Mahamad Khel branch in 
1870, an account of which will be found under that title. 

The Sadan Khels gave great assistance to the Mabamad Khels in 1870 
in their raids in sheltering their retreats and disposing of their stolen pro- 
perty. On the conclusion of the Mahamad Khel complication, therefore, 
it was deemed necessary to make an example of them, and consequently 
their principal village of Gumati, situated at the head of the pass of that 
name, was burnt to the ground in presence of their chief Mani Khan. 

The Sada Khels live in Shaki Wana and a place called Tupargai, and 
on the Thal near Landiwab on the Kiiram. 

The Siidan Khels have large possessions principally in Tanda China, 
Budr and Shaki. The Mahsids have deprived them of a considerable slice 
of territory, and M4ni is anxious to recover it by force. The Sadan Khels 
have also some lands near the Baran posts on the Bani and Tochi road. 

The following information of the relations of the Darvesh Khel with the 
Ban district is furnished by Captain Johnstone :— 

“The Momit Khel section of Otmanzai Darvesh Khel Vazir is not actually 
“dependent on British territory for food. They hire out their cattle to traders 
“with Band, and furnish escorts for caravans passing to and from it. They 
“also to some small extent carry on a trade on their own account, bringing 
“tobacco from Khost, and ghi from their own country to exchange for cloth 
“and other necessaries. They are too far off to make a surprise possible, but 
“a blockade and a seizure of cattle and goods which could probably be 
‘made (advantage being taken of the arrival of a caravan) would bring them 
“to terms certainiy in any ordinary cases. Kifat, their head malik, enticed 
“away and married a Baka Khel woman which gave rise to a bitter feud in 
“which blood has been shed. The Baka Khel lie partly between the Momit 
“Khels and British territory. Their hostility could be made a check on the 
“Momit Khele in making depredations on our subjects. 

“The Tori Khels are almost dependent on British territory, although they 
“possess no lands in it. They furnish guards for caravans, and carry on a 
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“considerable trade, bringing ghi, rafters, wood for beds, mats, charcoal, 
“&ec,, and taking cattle and other necessaries. Their villages are near, 
“and could easily be surprised. They therefore would dread attack, anda 
“sudden seizure of their property and a blockade would soon bring them 
‘to terms. 

“The Jani Khels are all British subjects. They havea large extent of land 
“in British territory, and are entirely dependent upon it. They also trade, 
“bringing mats, rafters of wood for beds, &. Having very little land in 
“the hills very few of them go there evenin the hot weather. The chief 
‘‘maliks have six nominees in the Frontier Militia. 

“The same remarks apply to the Baka Khel. The chief maliks have six 
“nominees in the Frontier Militia. 

« The Hati Khel is wholly dependent, it may be said, on British territory. 
“They cultivate and have large grazing lands in the Thal, keeping up large 
flocks and herds. A great portion of this land has been granted to them by 
‘Government. They possess lands also in the hills, but they are not anything 
“ like equal to their support. They visit the hills very little, and less so lately, 
“in consequence of a tribal feud. They have two nominees in the Frontier 
“ Militia. 

“The same remarks apply generally to the Sirki Khels as to the Hati 
“‘ Khels, but they are more a pastoral people, and take their flocks up to the 
“nearer bills in the hot mouths, as they thrive better there. They trade to 
“some little extent in Kohat salt. They have one nominee in the Frontier 
“ Militia. 

“The same remarks apply generally to the Paindeh Khel as to the Sirki 
“Khel. They are very small in numbers. 

“The Umarzais have considerable lands in British territory, some of 
“them well watered and valuable. They make a good deal of money by 
“selling firewood. They have Jands also in the Kafir Kot range and the 
“higher hills, to which they migrate in the hot weather. They are very 
“much dependent on British territory, and being excluded from it would 
“bring them to great straits. They have two nominees in the cavalry, and 
12 in the infantry of the Frontier Militia. 

“‘ The same remarks apply to the Bizan Khel as appended to the Umarazai, 
“but this tribe is less dependent on British territory; their lands are not so 
“ valuable ; they are not so well off; and they have large possessions in the 
‘hills. Exclusion from British territory would therefore affect them less 
: ee most of the other tribes. They have 2 horsemen in the Frontier 
Militia. 

““The Sudan Khel have considerable lands in the Thal ; some of them were 
“granted by Government to Sohan Khan, the father of the present Malik 
“Mani Khan. The family also have some land in Nar, also granted by 
“Government. These Vaziris, like the Bizan Kbels, make something by 
selling firewood. Although they value their possessions in British territory, 
“which would check any hostile ideas, they have lands also in the hills, and 
“‘ cannot be said to be dependent on British territory. ‘They have four nomi- 
“ nees in the Frontier Militia. 

s The Mahamad Khel possess valuable irrigated land in British territory, 
“and little or none in the hills. They make something by selling fire- 
“wood, hiring out their cattle, and furnishing escorts up the Kiram 
“pass, They are altogether dependent upon British territory, and exclu- 
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“sion trom it brings them to great privations. ‘hey have no nominees at 
« present in the militia, in consequence of their late rebellion.” 


The Mahsads will be found fully described under their title. 


The Girbaz number 1,500, and reside on the borders of Khost, to 
the Afghan Governor of which they pay a small tribute. The British 
Government has never come into contact with them. A small number live 
in the Tochi pass, and form escorts for kafilas to Dawar and Khist. 

The Leila number 1,500, and reside on the north slopes of the Snfed 
Koh (vide Khigianis in Part II). 

The grand total of the fighting strength of the Vaziris is— 





Utmanzais sé ifs ... 17,200 
Ahmadzais = xs .-. 9,080 
Mahsads wie ai ... 14,500 
Garbaz ee ie .» 1,500 
Leila ne “a .. 1,500 

Total «a. 43,980 


The Vuziris of the Ahmad Zai section had been in posession of land in 
the Bani district long before the arrival of the Sikhs in that country, and 
Edwardes thus describes how the emigration of the Ahmadzais to the plains 
of Bana took place—‘A wultiplying people, increasing flocks, and in- 
“sufficient grazing grounds first brought these nomads into Bani about 
“thirty years ago. The Thal, too dreary and barren for the softer 
“ Banichis, was to them a tempting space; they drove down their herds 
“into it, and pitched their blanket-tents; the flocks fattened, and the 
“winter which raged in their native hills passed luxuriously away in these 
‘new plains. The spring sun rekindled the love of home, and made the 
“goatskin cloak hang heavy on the shoulders of the mountaineer, and 
“the sheep to bleat under its fleece. The tribe turned their faces towards 
“Spinja; and the Banichi thieves, hanging on the rear of their march 
“to the very borders of the valley, were afraid to venture within the range 
“of the jazails of the Ahmadzais, and the strangers went away unchallenged. 

“Again and again the winter brought them back, and in occasional 
“collisions between the savage of the plain and the savage of the moun- 
“tain, the Vaziri proved ever the savagest, and became a name of fear 
“and hatred in Bana. At length the Vaziri cast his eye on the Baniichi 
“fields and harvests, and became possessed with the lust of land; so he 
“proceeded in his rough way to occupy what he wanted, which, for the 
“convenience of being within reach of his own people, he chose nearest 
‘to the Thal; and when the Baniichi owner came to look after his crops, 
“he was “warned off” with a bullet as a trespasser. A sad era was this 
“in Bantchi annals. Hushed were all private feuds now; for the lion had 
“come among the wolves. Malik after malik was being robbed. 

“At length, the two great goondees laid aside their differences, and met 
“in high council on the national dilemma. Then had been the time to 
“fight, and fight desperately, ere the intruders had taken root ; and some 
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“voices did cry out for war, but the chiefs of the two goondees knew their 
“strength, and that the whole valley could not muster twenty thousand 
“men, On one side, their neighbours of Dawar were afraid to assist 
“them; for their little valley was nearer than Band to the Vaziri hills, 
«‘The brave men of Marwat on the other sides were scarcely less hostile 
“than the Vaziris. The Vaziris themselves could summon forty thou- 
“sand warriors. The ‘council of war,’ as usual, resolved on peace, 
“ ‘tempered,’ as Talleyrand said of Russian despotism, ‘by assassination.’ 
“They would not fight the Vaziri tribe, but they would harass indi- 
“viduals with matchlock, knife, and ambuscade, and make occupation 
“or cultivation impracticable. They little knew the Vaziri temper. The 
“first act of treacherous hostility drew down a fearful and bloody retali- 
“ation. Where at first only a field was gone, now a home was deso- 
“late: and so both sides continued,—the Vaziri encroaching, the Banichi 
“reqisting; the Vaziri revenging, the beaten Baniichi retiring in de- 
“spair. At length even this found its limit. Both sides grew weary. Only 
“a few Vaziris cared for the new toy of cultivation, and many came to 
“a compromise with the owners for smal] sums of money, inadequate, but 
“better than nothing. The Vaziri intruders built forts like those of the 
“ Baniichis on the plundered lands, and, with the usual facility of revolu- 
‘tions in the east, soon passed into undisputed proprietors of some of the 
‘‘best tracts on the left bank of the Kiram. But they never mixed with 
“the Banichis, either in marriage, religious ceremonies, or the more ordi- 
“nary affairs of life. Had the Banichis been less wronged, the Vaziris 
‘would have been still too proud to mingle blood pure as the snow on 
“the Safed Koh, with the mongrel lowland tribes of Bani. Proud, patrio- 
“tic, and united among themselves, austere and simple in their own man- 
‘ners, but hospitable to the stranger and true to their guest against foyce 
“or corruption, the Ahmadzais stood aloof from the people they oppressed, 
‘‘and looked on in contempt at their cowardly submission, their disunited 
“efforts against the Sikh invader, their lying dealings with each other, 
“their treacherous assassinations at the board, and the covetous squabbles 
“with which they converted into a hell the heavenly valley given them by 
“nature.” 

The encouragement of the Vaziris to settle was early recommended and 
laid down by the Board of Administration, for in June 1849 we find 
them writing to Lieutenant Taylor—‘“‘The Board take this opportunity 
“ of laying it down, as a general principle, for the guidance of any officers in 
“charge of Bana, that the Vaziris should be encouraged not only to retain 
“the lands they have conquered or bought in that fertile valley, but to 
settle on them and leave their mountain homes altogether ; the Vaziri 
“hills are overstocked by a people who have never known external con- 
‘*querors, and are too unavimous to quarrel among themselves ; neither 
“can those wild and elevated tracts afford for more than six months of the 
“year any pasturage for the vast flocks and birds which are the wealth and 
“subsistence of the clan, so that necessity alone would seem to have first 
“driven the Vaziris down to the plains—a necessity to which habit has 
: added force—for the tribes of the Ahmadzai division of the nation have 
‘now for 30 years migrated bodily with their families and herds to Bani 
“every winter and returned to the mountains when the snow had disappear- 
“ed In the course of this period they have possessed themselves (chiefly 
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“by violence) of not less than a seventh of the Tuppehs of Band, besides 
the extensive Thal and open plain which lie between Bani and the Khatak 
“hills on the east, and the Dawar hills upon the west tracts, which, if sur 
«veyed, would probably be found far to exceed the area of the 20 sub-divi- 
“sions of Band proper. 

“The impolicy, if not impossibility, of disturbing such old and extensive 
“possession was so strongly felt by Sir Henry Lawrence that he con- 
‘firmed to all Vaziris the lands they had held for five years previous to 
“ Lieutenant Edwardes’ second deputation to Bani, since which the Board 
‘‘ believe experience has proved that the different tribes of Bani Vaziris are 
“amiable or otherwise subject to the civil powers in proportion to the 
“extent and richness of their lands. For instance, you specify as the onl 
“tribe which you despair of retaining in Bani, the Hati Khel, who dvvell 
“in the Thal, the richest of all in flocks and birds, and one of the poorest in 
“Tuppeh lands; no such trouble has been experienced with the Bizan Khel, 
“ Omarzai, Serki Khel, and Sudan Khel, the great interlopers in the 
“ Striaui Tuppehs ; and this argument may be farther illustrated by an cxample 
“ still more familiar to you in the Derajat—that of the Mian Khel settlers in 
“ Draband, whose rich acquisitions in that country have made their im- 
“portant tribe the most amiable and respectable, as well as wealthy of the 
“ Lohani clans who come from Khorasin. Their brethren, the Nasars, 
“who give so much trouble, have not a foot of land east of the Salimani 
“ ranee, 

Every tribe of Vaziris that is driven out of the valley of Bani will 
“become a band of robbers on its border, both from necessity and re- 
“venge. In 1848, when the tribe of Mahamad Khel deserted the island 
“at the head of the Karam river, rather than submit to have their lands 
“measured, they betook themselves to the neighbouring hill, whence they 
“made night attacks upon the Government outposts. In like manner the 
“Jani Khel carried off the cattle of the Miri Baniachis, before you encou- 
“raged them to come down from the mountains. 

“The policy therefore which promises most peace in Bani is that of 
“inducing (by every encouragement consistent with fairness to the Bani- 
“chis) the Vaziri tribes to settle in the plains, to cease to be graziers, 
‘fand become cultivators; and so much importance do the Board attach to 
“the carrying out of this system that they will be disposed to regard its 
“good or ill success—the maintenance of friendly or unfriendly relations 
“with the Vaziris—as the great touchstone of a district officer’s influence 
“in Bani. 

The Vaziris on the Kohat border are Samal in politics. 

Among their peculiar customs in which they differ from other Afgh4ns js in 
case of adultery, when, instead of killing both parties, they kill the woman, 
but only cut the nose off the man. Marriages are arranged in Vaziristan 
by parents of the contracting parties, and no engagements are entered into 
until the contracting parties have reached the age of puberty, as is the 
custom with the majority of Pathan tribes; the dower is given by the. 
bridegroom to the bride’s father; in other words, the women are sold to 
their husbands; the ceremony is simple, and is not attended with extrava- 
gant display of any sort. Polygamy, although, ‘recognised according to 
the tenets of the Mahamadan religion, is but rarely practised owing to the 
poverty of the people. Widows re-marry, but it is the custom for the 
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relation of the hueband to marry a childless widow, in order to raise up 
seed for the family; in event of no relation of the husband offering to do 
so, the woman is at liberty to re-marry whom she pleases. Circumcision is 
insisted on contrary to the customs of the Jadraéns, Dawaris, and is per- 
formed before the male child attains the age of two years. 

The unity of the Vaziris is proverbial, yet in the three “razzias” we 
have made into their country we have found that they will not support 
each other: in each case the section which had come under our displeasure 
were left to fight it out by themselves. 

Nevertheless, that they have a character for union is undoubted; and 
James, writing curiously enough after both the Umarzai and Kabal Khel 
expeditions, still alludes to his belief in it. This marked characteristic 
of the tribe (he says) is fostered by peculiar customs and laws. It is well 
known that amongst Pathans the avenger of blood is not only privileged, 
but bound, to slay any relative of the man who had committed the deed 
for which vengeance is sought. But Vaziri greybeards of ancient times 
ruled otherwise,—with them the actual murderer must be the only victim. 
The effect of this wise law is to cement the tribe by avoiding those rami- 
fied feuds which in other places arise out of indiscriminate vengance, where 
an account current of blood is handed down from father to son to be 
balanced at convenience, and where the friend of yesterday becomes 
the victim of to-day. Again, the sums of money which under certain 
circumstances are accepted by relatives of the slain, locally denominated 
“make-up” money, are fixed at much higher rates than amongst other 
tribes. Vaziri life, therefore, is habitually regarded as something valuable. 
The sums are so large indeed as to be seldom forthcoming, when articles of 
property are reckoned in at fancy prices; but still the nominal mulct 
has a restraining influence on those passions which would lead to strife and 
disruption. 

MacLean says that there is no pretence of union between the Darvesh 
Khel and the Mahstds. The former call themselves Vaziris and the latter, 
Mahsids, regarding them as wild baests; but there is so far union among 
these that, though Darvesh Khel or Mahsiid may not take up the quarrels 
: their brethren, they generally will not give information against 

em. 

. The Vaziris are, without any exception, Mahamadans of the Suni sect ; but 
like many of the Pathan tribe they are very slack in the performance of 
their religious duties. The Malas have influence only as far as observances 
of religion goes, and are powerless in political matters. Kaniguram is the 
seat of religion, being the dwelling place of the Syads of Urmtr, who have 
been settled there for many centuries ; these men own valuable possessions 
in Tank, and as they have great influence with the main section of the 
Mashid Vaziris, advantage might be taken of this fact in our future dealing 
with these savages. 

The policy of settling the Vaziris in the plains has proved most success- 
ful in the case of the Darves Khel. Nearly all of the Ahmadzai sections 
have settled down into good cultivators, and now pay their revenues with 
praiseworthy regularity. Within the last few years they have become 
very eager to possess themselves of as much land as possible, and are not 
unfrequently to be seen in the British Courts litigating for their rights 
with as much enthusiasm and not less noise than a Baniichi; for this 
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Thal, though sandy, is very favorable for the radi crops, and in some parts 


produces also good sharif. 
The following statement shows in detail the extent and value of the land 


occupied by these Vaziris in British territory, and the amount of revenue 


paid by them :— 
Produce. Revenue. 




















Acrea. Rs. Rs. 
Spirkai... ies we 6,525 8,968 1,685 
Bizan Khel as ‘es 1,230 6,720 700 
Mahamad Khel ie wae 1,205 9,213 700 
Hati Khel... vee sed 3,768 14,855 1,635 
Sirki Khel .. bine ei 566 787 213 
Umarzai .. oes ae 1,861 1,376 735 
Khojal Khel ke ae 47 1,716 101 
Total Ahmadzais a .. ~=—.15,572 65,335 5,864 
Jani Khel and Malikshabis ae 1,937 6,637 500 
Takhti Khel i ‘a 2,076 6,278 465 
Narmi Khel ace me 750 2,104 325 
Sardi Khel... a sei 1,085 2,774 606 
Total Vaziris ae «. 21,420 72,128 7,670 
Utmanzais.., ve ose 5,848 16,793 1,806 


The Vaziris eat wheat, maize, barley, and bread made of them, and 
mutton; meat is much used, also porridge of roughly pounded maize. 

Their clothing consists of a turban, locally called ‘“dastar.” It varies in 
length from 1 yard to 6, and is of coarse cloth; it is sometimes of a dark 
blue color, but generally of a dark red color. 

The next article of dress to be described is the chadar, which in Vaziri 
dialect is called “ patki;” it is usually white and of coarse texture: some 
fow maliks wear a blue “ lungi.” The body clothing or shirt (kamiz) is of 
three descriptions; the lst is made of coarse sheep’s wool, either of its 
natural color or white; it is a large loose article called “ angarka ” and on 
the breast of this shirt the Vaziri women work embroidered patterns in 
silk or cotton ; such a shirt is called locally “shari,” and its price varies 
from Rs. 1 to 3; this is very commonly used. 

Maliks and rich people wear “angarkas” made of white cotton cloth 
without seams, and which are locally called “ halka.”” 

Other clothes are made to fit the body (¢.¢., are made with seams 
“chur” and not left loose like the rest) ; these are called “ etkoi.” 

Paijamas or trowsers, called in Pashtu “ pardek” or “ partok,” when worn 
loose and of white cloth; but generally speaking the Mahsiid’s never wear 
trousers of any kind. 

The women generally wear on the head a “ sipatta”’ of dark blue color, and 
made of coarse cotton cloth ; they locally call this “takrai;” old women do 
not wear blue cloth, but one dyed grey with earth; and young women (as 
they call them in Pashtu Myazmana Shanzai) do not wear a “ sipatta, ” 
but another searf called “ jamai,”’ which is white and embroidered with 
sprigs of colored flowers; for this a scarf called “langai” is sometimes 
eee It is a striped cloth, in black and white, and with a silk 

order. 
_ The “kurtazenana” or body garment, called in Vaziri dialect “ khal ” 
is of two kinds; one “ jalana khal”’ and the other “ girdana khal.”’ 
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The first sort is worn by unmarried women, and is loose and seamless, 
and of red colored “chet” or print; the second kind is worn by married 
women. It is made of dark red or dark blue coarse cloth and is often 
embroidered with silk down the front; the Vaziri women work this them- 
selves, Just below the breast the skirt commences in a great many plaits, 
and reaches down to the feet. When these women go out on a journey or 
to work in the fields, &c., they tie the end of this skirt on to their backs, 

The women’s trowsers are called ‘ partek” or “pardek”: those for un- 
married women are white, and for married women are made of “ susi,” 
called “vegamai,” ‘“zadr khesh,” “sisar khesh,”’ which are used for 
making paijamas; their fashion is this, that they fit tight to the leg as far 
as the knee and above are loose. Children’s dress does not differ from the 
former and is called by the same name, difference only being made of 
course in size. Young children do not wear the paijamas; they only wear 
a kurta (jacket) and kamiz or shirt. They wear on their feet sandals, 
called “ jablimizri” and “ kalbalchirmi,”’ and exceptionally shoes. 

The Vaziris also boast that they have no poor manamongst them. When- 
ever a family is brought low by deaths, accidents or raids from without, 
the clan subscribes to re-establish it; one bringing a bullock, another a 
camel, a third a blanket, anf so on. Thus, there is no incentive to the 
Vaziri to leave his home to seek a subsistence or to enter foreign service, and 
therefore very few, if any, Vaziris are to be found in the ranks of our army. 

The northern Vaziris have very few regular villages, and these are on 
the banks of the rivers, protected by walls of loose stones and towers, 
Within the hills they reside in “ Kizdhees,” or encampments constructed of 
stout black woollen blankets, spread over curved sticks, with sides of coarse 
matting. These blankets are worth from Rs. 20 to Rs, 80, and are ex- 
ceedingly impervious to rain, and not easily destroyed by fire. The cattle 
and sheep are all kept in the encampment, which is guarded by dogs 
of a large breed and singular ferocity. The only permanent traces of the 
Vaziris are found in the graveyards of their tribes, which are scattered over 
the hills at convenient spots. The tombs are of loose stones, put together 
with much care and neatness. These resting-places of their dead appear 
to be the exclusive objects of veneration to the Vaziris; and in them are 
deposited their household stuff when absent from their camps, the boldest 
thief not daring to Jay sacrilegious hands on it. The Vaziris are much 
under the influence of their spiritual adviser, Kazi Najibala of Biland 
Khel, and also of the Syads of Urmir. 

The Vaziris, physically, are tall, muscular highlanders, and they are uni- 
versally credited with considerable courage. Their successful forays have 
given them a great stock of camels, sheep and cows, which enable them to 
add meat and bread to their food. The Vaziris are at war with all their 
neighbours, and on every side, except towards the British frontier, they have 
made conquests. From the Kharotis they have taken Barmil. The Jadrans 
are confined to one ridge; and the whole country of Zhob and Ghwalari 
pass tremble at their very name. They are declared by their enemies, the 
Lohanis, to be Shias; but this is a calumny. It is also said that they are 
descended from some few Haz&ras who fled before Nadar Shah, and to have 
lncreased in these mountains; but this is not true, as they speak Pashta. 

The Vaziris generally go on foot, and are most active in the mountains. 
A few great men of the tribe have horses, but are bad riders. They gene- 
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rally attack caravans by night, but sometimes by day. A Vaziri is never 
spared when enught by avy one of the surrounding tribes, their enemies. 
The Vaziris never injure females or take their jewels; but all males they 
invariably kill. Even by their enemies the Vaziris are allowed to be very 
hospitable; a man who has killed the brother of another need only go to 
his house to be treated as an honored guest; and a little girl would serve 
for escort through the whole country. They stick closely to each other, 
and their neighbours constantly allow that they are famous for speaking 
truth and for their courage; but with all this they are habitual robbers 
and murderers. 

These statements, however, must be taken cum grano, or in a comparative 
sense. They show the opinion which is held of them comparatively with 
their neighbours; for as Lumsden says of the Afghans, Vaziri honor and 
Vaziri hospitality, when judged by a civilised standard, would surely seem 
infinitesimal in quantity and indifferent in quality. 

Taylor has a high opinion of the Vaziris and agrees in the main features 
of Elphinstone’s eulogium., They are united amongst themselves and truth- 
ful, though haughty and bloodthirsty to strangers. Take them all in all, 
they are a fine race of men, prone to plunder and careless about blood-shedding 
it may be, but bold, plain-spoken, true to their frends, and not usually 
treacherous in their mode of prosecuting hostility to their enemies. When 
a Vaziri lets blood there is generally either some semi-political object or 
private revenge at the bottom of it, and they do not usually murder stran- 
gers. There is no denying they are inclined to be boastful and rough in 
council. 

Coke thus remarks on a custom of the Vaziris :—“ These tribes” he says, 
“return as the hot season approaches to the Suliman range. If any of the 
“tribes have suffered in the countries in which they have been during the 
“winter, or consider their freedom of pasturage likely to be infringed, they 
“have a grand meeting of all the tribes, and if it is decided to attack the 
“parties who have injured them, they form what they call a ‘sangar,’ that 
‘is, all the available fighting-men of their tribes. A portion of men, with 
“the women and herds, are sent to the pasture grounds, where they will be 
“safe ; the rest of the men, each tribe furnishing its quota, unite for the attack 
‘of the common enemy. A chicf is selected from amongst them without 
“any reference to rank or power—some man whom they consider a lucky or a 
“fighting-man—a body-guard of 100 Vaziris is giverf him, and his power is 
“ unlimited till the ‘sangar’ breaks up. This ‘sangar’ cannot be formed when 
“once the tribes have departed for the cold season ; therefore, when any matter 
‘occurs which calls on them to unite for their common interests, their attacks 
“are seldom or ever made the same season as the event which has caused 
“their assembly, but in the following.” 

The Vaziris neither own now, nor by their own account have ever owned, 
any allegiance to any of the kings of Kabal. If you ask them where their 
country is, they point to the far-off horizon, where the azure sky is pierced 
by the snowy peaks of the Safed Koh, which they call Spingarh. But that 
great range is only their citadel, at the head of a long line of fastnesses 
extending from the frontier of Tank, less than 100 miles from Dera Ishmail, 
and to within 50 miles of Jalalabad. 

The proper settlements of the Vaziris are amongst the higher spurs of 
the Siliman range, where they pass the summer months. In October the 
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greater portion of the tribe descends with flocks and herds to the lower hills 
bordering on the Kohat and Bani districts. Some of the clans who are 
located on the lower slopes of the Saliman mountain remain there through. 
out the year or only partially remove. 

The Vazir1 country is said to have wood and water and grass in plenty ; 
some valleys are partially cultivated with rice, jowar, wheat, and barley. The 
rice crop proves there is plenty of water. 

The Mahsiid country is intersected in all directions by ravines, generally 
flanked throughout their course by high hills, which occasionally recede 
sufficiently to give the spaces enclosed the appearance of small valleys. 
The width of these ravines is very variable, in some places being as much as 
1,000 yards, whilst at others they narrow to 100 yards or less,—but, as may 
be supposed, they are broadest at their mouths and gradually narrow as they 
ascend. The narrowest parts are where the water has had to pierce its way 
through a rangevtrossing its course at right angles. Such gorges, called 
by the natives “ tungas,” are the points usually occupied by them to oppose 
anenemy. On both sides, at intervals, throughout their course patches of 
land have been deposited, and are preserved by artificial means for the 
purpose of cultivation; and the largest of these afford some space for the 
encampment of troops. The beds of the ravines are paved throughout with 
boulders and stones. In fine weather a stream of water usually trickles 
down them, requiring to be crossed every few hundred yards; but after rain 
these beds suddenly fill and often become dangerous torrents. Such channels 
and their tributaries form the ordinary means of communication within this 
country. 

The cake of Vaziristan is reported good, the country is hilly, well 
wooded and well watered ; the people lead an active healthy life, and are 
not subject to the low fever so prevalent in the lower and more marshy 
districts on the frontier. Their hakims or native doctors seem to have 
a certain knowledge of their duties. Inoculation is practised for small- 
pox. Splints are used for broken limbs, cold water for gun-shot wounds, 
but for fever the patient is enveloped in the skin of a newly-killed animal, 
and dosed with turmeric. It is not to be wondered that the Vaziris complain 
that their doctors do not understand fevers, or that they should have such 
faith in the quinine of the sahib-logue, 

The Vaziris have a very fine breed of horses, which are exceedingly hardy 
and active, though small and often impetuous and vicious animals. They 
are difficult to procure in any great numbers, as the demand for them is 
great, and they are numerically scarce. It is said that they have Arab 
blood in them, derived from horses in Nadar Shah’s army, which were 
either given by, or stolen from, that conqueror. They appear to consist of 
two breeds,—one called Khazarwal, from one Khazar, who introduced them ; 
the other Duglagala, or thieves’ brood, from the parent having been stolen. 
However serviceable for ordinary purposes, the Vaziri horse is not adapted 
for cavalry, seldom exceeding 14 hands. 

There are herds of small black cattle, which are largely recruited from 
those grazing on the border of British territory ; sheep in abundance, the 
sweet-scented grass of the Vaziri hills seeming to suit them capitally. The 
animal kingdom comprise bear, leopard, markhor, urial, ravine deer, 
monkeys, hare, and porcupine. Chikoon, pheasant, partridge, and sisi are 
the game-birds. 
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From the rugged nature of the country (says Chamberlain) of the 
Mahsids, cultivation is confined to the plateaux at the base of the bigh 
mountains, the small valleys, and the plots of land bordering the main 
yavines. ‘These latter are termed by the natives “kachis,’”’ and they are 
a feature in all the principal defiles of the Suliman range. In the valleys 
and “kachis” the land is generally terraced and irrigated, and in many 
jnstances the water is led on to the fields by meane of channels cut out of 
the hill side, exhibiting considerable engineering skill and great labor. 
The borders of the fields are commonly planted with mulberry and willow, 
which give to these spots a pleasing appearance compared to the rugged 
hills which encircle them. The Mabsids live in houses, and these are 
ordinarily perched upon the hill-side above their cultivation, not together in 
any order, but apparently for convenience of families. 

On both banks of the Kiram are broad tracts of rich soil, cultivated by 
the north Vaziris, and also on the banks of the Keti river, which, rising 
in Khost, falls into the Kiiram river near Zerwam. The produce of these 
lands is a great source of wealth to them. Beyond these streams they 
have no cultivation ; but the hills afford abundance of rich pasture for their 
flocks, and the ravines are mostly lined with excellent grazing for their 
numerous camels. The general character of the hills on the right bank of 
the Kiram is not so difficult as their jagged outline would indicate. They 
are but rough walls, which support extensive tracts of table-land or conceal 
the grassy slopes within. There are few places impracticable for horsemen. 
The great apparent want is water; springs are rarely met with, and these 
are not copious. At some of their encampments it has to be brought from a 
distance of several miles. 

The Vaziri hills to the east of the Karam are much more difficult than 
that on the west,—they are more massed together, huge cliffs meet the eye 
in every direction, and the inaccessible peaks of the higher mountains 
assume the appearance of gigantic castles. 

The outer spurs of the Vaziri hills are quite bare of verdure, and almost 
of soil; but as they recede from the plains they become covered with wild 
olive, oak, and lastly pine. In some parts, as at Maidéni and Razmak, the 
hills lose their steep character and assume the appearance of downs covered 
with trees and wild flowers. None of the trees met with in Vaziristén are 
of any size, and in strictness can only be called sul-arboreous, and this to 
the highest point, 8,000 feet, reached by General Chamberlain’s force. 
Above 9,000 feet pines begin. 

This fact of the absence of large trees depends in part on the aridity 
this tract of country, and in part to the great scarcity of soil on most 
of it. 

The country in the vicinity of the numerous mountain streams is well 
cultivated, although the extent of ground is not sufficient to produce enough 
grain for the whole population. Wheat, barley, rice and Indian corn are 
the chief crops. 

There are only two towns in the Mahsad country—K4nigoram and Makin. 
No Vaziris reside in the first, but all the tribe meetings are held there, and 
whilst the council is assembled the inhabitants have to provide the members 
with board and lodging free of expense,—each clan having its established 
billet. With the exception of a few artizans residing at Kanigoram, no 
others are to be found in the Mahsid country. Their workmanship is 
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strong, but coarse, and the most valued arms are imported from Afghanis. 
tan or India. 

The iron of the Vaziri hill from Kanigoram. is exported into the Dera 
Ishmail Khan district and Bana. It is described as a very rough iron; 
some of it is re-smelted at Kalabagh. 

The iron mines are in the hill called Koh-i-Mahstid, near Makin 
and Bobra; there the metal is found as a blackish and slightly lustrous 
ore; it is dug out and crushed. The furnace is made like a lime-kiln, 
beneath the shelter of a round-roofed shed called Mundao. The furnace 
is charged with two parts charcoal and one of crushed ore; this being 
ignited is urged by bellows. When the ore is melted, they insert an iron 
tool into the furnace and rake away the dross and slag, which allows 
the melted metal to fall to the bottom. Thisiron is called “ Khan 
Matri;” it sells at 20 seers per rupee; this iron again refined by melting 
is called locally “ Kara Kui” and “ Papoli,” and sells at 10 seers per rupee, 
The proprietary right in the mines is defined only by mutual agreement ; 
it is said that Rs. 25,000 worth of iron from the mine is sold per annum, 
but this is probably over-egtimated ; Rs. 10,000 would be nearer the mark. 
The inhabitants of Makin and Shekh Eldi make vessels and plates of the 
iron, and trade with them. The tribe Farmili carry these vessels into Kabal- 
and Ghazni and sell them. 

Every village and hamlet has its smelting furnace, constructed with 
conical roof of long poles, planted nearly vertically inthe ground. The ore 
is poor and scanty, and the iron extracted from it is said to derive its value 
chiefly from being smelted with charcoal. 

The chief articles of trade are: iron which is found in the hills adjacent 
to the Razmak Sir, and exported to the Tank, Banti and Kalabagh markets ; 
wood for firewood purposes, and also for the manufacture of charpoys ; 
rope aud matting In return for these, agricultural implements and cloth 
are taken back by the caravans of Alizai Mahsiids, in whose hands now 
the whole of the British trade lies. The Vaziris also trade in like manner 
with Barmal and Dawar. (James, Chamberlain, Lumsden, Core, Walker, 
Stewart, Taylor, Urmston, Thorburn, Johnstone, Coke, Honigherger, Broadfoot, 
Elphinstone, Agha Abbdss, Maclean, Nawab of Tank, Macgregor, Carr, 
Norman, Macauley.) 

VIDOR— 
A valley onthe Dera Ghazi border, held by the Hadiani branch of the 
Lagharis, who, to the number of 500 families, are dispersed in small hamlets 
between this valley and those on the east side of the Kala Koh range. The 
valley contains some springs of pure water, which is also abundant from this 
to the Pathan country. The road through the pass is practicable for beasts 
of burden as far as the high range, but the defile leading over it in the 
Khetran country is so narrow that oue person can scarcely pass. (Raverty.) 

VIDOR— 
A village and outpost of the Panjab Frontier Force, situated 14} miles 
west from Ghazi, 174 miles north of Choti, 16 miles north-east of Sakhi 
Sarwar, 7 miles north-west of Chirata, 7} miles east of Dilana, with all 
of oe except Sakbhi Sarwar and Dilana, it is connected by frontier 
roads. 

_The routes to the two latter lie chiefly over arable country, irrigated by 
hill streams, and, though they are entirely tracks and not made roads, they 
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are practicable for any movements of troops, and might be traversed by 
carls. 

The outpost of Vidor, situated north-by-west, and about 700 yards from 
the village of this name, ie a square enclosure, with sides of 80 yards, 
with mud walls 12 feet high, loopholed at 3 feet from ground. The 
entrance is by a wooden gate in the centre of the south-east face. 

The garrison in 1857 was 25 cavalry and 15 infantry, but now it is re- 
duced to 4 Lagari sowars. It contains two sete of. barracks |10'6” x 8’ 6” 
(height), running the entire length of its north-east. and north-west faces; 
and stalls for 30 horses; also a masonry tank, 31’ 6” x 8° 6” and 6 deep, 
fed by a small cut which brings the water from the Vidor stream, but 
which does not appear to be much used by the outpost garrison, who prefer 
drawing their water from the village. There used to be a well here, 112 
feet deep, but the water was never drinkable. 

In the south angle of the post is a tower, two of the walls of the face 
of which are nearly 9’ thick, tapering up to about 18” at the top. The 
height of its walls is 26’. The keep contains 2 storeys, 37’ 6” x 40’ 
6", the lower one being some 8’ above the ground, and the upper one 
(mounted by wooden staircases) 21’, walls of the lower storey being 
loopholed. 

The post is, at the least, 6 miles too far away from the hills. 

The village of Vidor is fair-sized, containing 200 houses and 5 mosques, 
all mud and flat-roofed. It is not walled; it contains one well, the water 
of which is fair, and though clear, somewhat hard and brackish, and is 
found at 110 feet from the surface. ‘ 

It is situated in a broad open plain, partly under cultivation. The lowest 
hills from the Kala Roh range melt away into the plains, some 7 or 8 miles 
west of the village. If there were water, there might be any amount of 
cultivation in these plains. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

VIDORI~— 
A pass ip the Masa Khel country by which the range of hills forming 
the south-west portion of the Sahra valley (Miisa Khels) is crossed on the 
road from Mangrota to Kandabér, in the 6th march (Kala Khan 
Kot to Vidori, southern slopes), and is practicable for fully laden camels. 
There is no water in the pass, but there is a little at its foot (south-west) 
draining to Chichlo, 

It is 1 march from Chiichlo; 2 marches from Mekhtar. 

This pass is a very important one, as roads from the Khetran and Bozdar 
hills go from it, and there is a good deal of cultivation and grazing ground 
in front of it. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

VIHOWA— 
A large village in the Dera Ghazi Khan district, situated on the frontier 
road, 744 miles from Dera, 80 miles north Ghazi, 15 miles Dera Fateh Khan 
east, 9 miles north Daolatwali post, 6 miles west the mouth of Vihowa 
pass, 15 miles due east river Indus. 

It has 672 houses, 30 shops, and 10 mosques. The population amounts 
to 2,709 souls, of which 849 are adult males. The inhabitants are com- 
posed of 114 Hindias, 61 Syads, 42 Shekhs, 596 Baloches, 175 Pathans, 
1,698 Jats, &c. 

The produce consists of bajr&, jowar, wheat and mustard. The village 
has 43,142 “bigas” of land, of which only 3,676 are cullivated. 
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Supplies are procurable here in large quantities after due notice. The 
stock of the village embraces 40 horses, 2,020 cattle, 60 camels, and 70 
doukeys. 

The village situated on the lands irrigated by the running stream of the 
same name, is in|rather a picturesque spot. Around it, more particularly 
to the north and north-east, are dotted large date, pipal, and other trees, 
whilst the country to the north and east and south-east is cultivated, the 
lands being irrigated by the stream, which just before entering the town is 
divided into two parts, one running through the town, the other north- 
east to tha Bangala lands, the water being expended in cultivation and 
divided among Nur Mahamad, Mtisa Khan and Kaora Khan Khetrans, 

The stream, though perennial, does not reach Vihowa for about two 
months of the summer; when swollen by hill torrents, it sweeps down from 
the mouth of the pass in the direction of Mithowali and Jalowali, a few miles 
north of the town, emptying itself into the Indus close to Dera Fateh 
Khin. 

During these months the neighbourhood is parched and dried up, the 
cultivation being entirely dependent on the irrigation of this stream. 

The only other water-supply of the town is a tank about 100 yards 
by 120, situated north of the town, and which is fed by the Vihowa, and 
filled in the early part of the summer. . 

The village of Vihowa hardly presents as flourishing an appearance as 
one might expect from the general outward view. Its population appears 
poor and hardly thriving. Its houses are built entirely of mud, besides a 
collection of squalid reed huts. Its largest street, the bazar, is some 15 to 
18 feet broad, faced with mud-built shops, none of which appear very 
wealthy or extensive. The only trade it carries on is with some of the hill 
tribes due west (Esots, Jafars, Mtisa Khels, and Kakars), the exports to 
which are confined to cloth, chiefly that of a coarse material, and which, in 
the first instance, finds its way to Péshawar from Miltan. 

Kafilas leaving Vihowah for these parts are furnished with escorts from 
the Kasranis, Esots, and Maga Khels through the headmen of their re- 
spective clans, and pay the following rates approximately :— 


To Kasranis from 4 rupee to 1 rupee per camel. 
» Esots Sa. ee aye OD LAE oy ” 
» Misa Khels » 2 rupees to 34 ,, » 


If by any chance valuables are sent, such as expensive cloths, &c., which 
very rarely happens, sometimes the above rate is levied on every Re. 100 
worth of goods instead of by the load. The above is calculated at the 
10-anna rupee. Vihowa in former days is said to have carried on @ 
flourishing trade with Kandahar, before the tribes in front of this part of 
the district caught the plundering infection, but Kafilas rarely, if ever, 
take this route now. 

South-east of the city, and divided by astreet, is the suburb known as 
Naorang Saltan’s, in the centre of which is a red brick shrine built to per- 
petuate the memory of Sialtan Naorang, now held by his descendants, of 
whom the head is a Mila, who appears to have some influence not only 
over the Khetrans of this city, but over the district generally. Itis a red 
brick enclosure, about 12 yards square, 8 feet high, in the centre of small 
graveyard. 
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North-east of the city, and separated from it by a street running about 
east and west, is an old dismantled Khetran fort, about 100 yards by 120, 
the outer wall of which is so attenuated that it appears as if it only required 
a few good showers to bring it down. In the west portion of it is the old 
thana of Vihowa in which Kaora Khan now resides. It is a substantial 
little building, built, however, of sun-dried bricks of mud. The entrance to it 
is on the south by a gateway. The interior is exceedingly dirty and ill kept. 

The village contains a school, built under the shade of a large pipal tree, 
a fair dik bungalow, and a post office. 

West of the town is a very flourishing garden, the property of Nur 
Mahamad ; situated close to his “kot,” is a small sort of fort, in which he 
and his family reside, The gardens contain no Jess than 18 different sorts 
of fruits—dates, mangoes, citrons, limes, apples, figs, grapes, peaches, Karnaj 
mulberries, two sorts, the ordiwary kind known as “tut” and a larger sort 
similar to those grown in England, pomegranates, &c., &c. In addition 
to a fair show of vegetables, and a good collection of flowers, roses and others, 
among which the jessamine and honey-suckle grow luxuriously, bearing 
testimony to the fertile quality of the soil in places. The headman is Kaora 
Khan Khetran. 

About 200 yards west of the village, and adjoining the frontier road, is 
the frontier outpost of the same name, garrisoned by | jemadar, 8 sowars, 
and 7 foot-men. This is a square enclosure, with a wall 14 feet high, and a 
few inches thick, loop-holed, with sides nearly 85 yards, with a wooden gate 
in the centre of its east face. At its north-east angle is a square tower, with 
walls 15 feet high, 9 feet thick at base, and 16 inches at top, and 37 feet 
in length, with a narrow banquette running round. 

The south-east and south-west faces contain barracks, the entire length 
of the faces is 8 feet x 14 feet 6 inches in depth; the south-east face is 
8 feet x 11 feet in depth. The building is surrounded by a (dry) ditch 13 
feet wide and from 2 feet to 3 feet deep, ted by a masoury underground 
channel from the Vihowa stream. 

‘It contains besides the barracks a store-house, native officer’s quarters, 
and stables for 36 horses. 

It also contains a small masonry tank, now unused, in a state of disre- 
pair, fed by a masonry underground channel from the Vibowa, the refuse 
water of which escapes by a similar channel to the ditch surrounding the 
fort. In the summer months, when the stream of the Vibhowa is diverted 
from the town, the garrison is dependent for its water-supply on two small 
tanks outside (east of) the fort, both of which are filled from the Vibowa 
before the hill rains commence in force. 

The climate of the Vibowa district is said to be a good deal hotter than 
that cf Dera Ghazi Khan; in the summer the heat is very great. In the 
winter the climate is mild. ; 

The prevailing disease is guinea-worm, from which very few are said to 
escape, who use the Vihowa water for two or three consecutive summers. 

The country immediately wes¥ of Vihowa is held by the Esots, (Pa- 
thins), to the north of whom are the Zmaras, and south the Jafars. 
(Davidson, Macgregor, Carr, Macauley.) 

VIHOWA— 
A stream on the Dera Ghazi border, which, rising in Sahra of the Masa Khels, 
Joins the Indus a short distance north of Dera Fateh Khan. 
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It is known in the Sahra valley as the Toi, and it here fertilises a large 
tract of the Misa Khel cultivation, several large plots of which, guarded 
by Kots, which take their name from the Sirdars who own them, are situ- 
ated on its banks, 

In the Sahra valley it would appear to be a good-sized stream, as it is 
utilised for working corn-mills. Passing from thie valley it takes a turn 
almost due west, and in this direction it cuts its way by an impracticable 
defile, known as the Sahre-ka-Dant, through the Kala Roh, leaving on the 
left (north) the high hill of Khap or Thip, and on the south that of 
Nara and the Bij spur. At Diwar, it is jomed by the Nishpi (a small 
watercourse running north-west, and carrying down the drainage of Nara) 
and by the Kalawahan running nearly north. Diwar would appear to be 
situated about 5 or 6 miles east of the entrance to the Sabra Dant ; a little 
to the west of Diwar the Vihowa becomes impracticable for horsemen, and 
a mile or so further on, impassable, or next door to it, for footmen. 

From 4 to 5 miles after leaving Diwar the Vihowa is joined by the 
Barkabi, bringing dpwn the drainage of the north slopes of Baj. 

After passing the Sabre-ka-Dant defile the Vihowa is comparatively open. 
It passes through the Dhaola defile, a short distance after leaving Chitawatar ; 
this, however, ordinarily presents no difficulties. The Dhaola hills on either 
side rise high, but the bed of the watercourse is not much confined. 

It also runs through the Sig defile, (situated 15 miles west in a straight 
line from Vibhowa), which is much the same as the Dhaola. It is joined 
by the following affluents:—Beni, 4 mile or so east of Chitawatar from 
south; Zam, about 34 miles from Chitawatar from south, a dry stony 
waterccurse, Nilor, about 54 ditto. 

Its perennial stream fertilises the following Kachis or valleys :—Wahan 
Kachi Betar, a short distance west of Chitawatar. Esot cultivation. Ga- 
war, near Chitawatar Ushtaranas. Pir Kata at Chetanwata, Zam Kachi, 
Sig Kachi, Nilor, Jhandwanga. 

Leaving the hills at a point about 5 miles north-west of the town of 
Vihowa, the stream runs by Jalawali, 4 mile north of that village, and joins 
the Indus a little north of Dera Fateh Khan. 

On issuing from the hills the perennial stream is divided between the 
villages to the east. The furthest point reached being Kohur, where }t 1s 
expended in cultivation. : 

The bed of the Vihowa in the plains for some miles after debouching 
from the hills is a vast sandy tract; it is joined near Kutani by the 
Kaora. East of this it varies from about 600 to 800 yards. Water 
is said to be very generally procurable at a depth of 5 to 8 feet. The sides 
of the watercourse in the plains are lined with large trees; in the rains 
it irrigates a large amount of country north of the Vihowa district. 

By this pass the Bozdar country can be gained: two direct roads 
known to guides as Rah-i-Thok or Rah Nilag, strike off south leading to 
the north-west and north-east portions of the Bozdar hills, and are both 
practicable for mountain guns. The bed of the Vihowa being geverally 
stony 1s very difficult for field artillery. 


The following account of this route was given to Major Pollock belore 
the Bozdaér campaign of 1857 :— 


x From Vihowa to Chitawatar 12 kos. Water in plenty at this point 
“(Chitawata); the bed of the torrent separates into uw, one gong 
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“north called Vihowa to the Pathan country (Sotes, Mizras, Musa Khel, 
“ &c.) and the other south and called Rodi-bur-kohi. From Chitawata 
‘to Rodi-bur-koh1 4 kos, bitter water; at the end of 4 kos the ‘nye’ 
“again divide into two,—one the ‘“ Bur-Kohi” going due west, the other 
“one called ‘“‘ Bubbanee-walla,” running south and east. The ‘ Dub- 
 banee-walla’ is very tortuous, but quite easy, and joins the Droog nye 
at 5 kos, from where it leaves the Burkhi nye. By this route the Jaffir 
“ Pathins are passed to the left, they living to the north-east of the upper 
‘¢ Bozdars.” 

Chuta Khan and Karitmdaéd Khén, Kasranis, are granted 72 acres of 
land by the British Government for the responsibility of the Vihowa pass. 

Broadfoot says the Vihowa road goes to the Arghesan river, and Raverty 
that it joins the Sanghar road. I fancy both statements are correct. 
(Davidson, Jacob, Raverty, Broadfoot, Johnstone, Chamberlain, Medley, 
Macgregor, Carr.) 


WADA BANDA— 
Four forts west of Bajawar in Yaghistén, but subject to the chief of that 
valley. (Aleemoola.) 

WADIGRAM— 
A village in the Babizai division of Swat, Yagistén, 13 miles above Thana. 


A village in the Bant district, 22 miles south of Bana. It is situated 
in a perfect nest of ravines, which make it wholly unapproachable from 
the Ban@side. The only way to get at it with a force would be by a 
circuit through Daraka and the ravine in its rear. There is a small tower 
here and a frontier post of 8 horse and 4 foot. Captain McLean proposed 
moving this post to the front beyond theravines. It watches the following 
passes :—Shamla, Chehlkana, and Saroba. The headman is Mozafar Khan. 
(Taylor, Macgregor.) 

WALI— 
A village in the Naoshahra division, Péshawar district, 5 miles south. 
east of Naoshahra and 2 miles north of Kaka Khel ziarat, the 
residence of the Papa Mian, the chief of the Kaka Khel, who ownsa 
beautiful garden here. (Jfacgregor.) 

WALIA— 
A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Guioba and 
Chaodwan passes, west of the outpost of Shah Alam. A road for cattle goes 
through this pass, and leads to the second range of hills and the Shirant 
country. The Dra&band outpost is responsible for it, but from October to 
April yearly, Kakar Kh&n, the chief of the Marhel section of Shiranis, 
having his ‘kiri’ at the mouth of it, is held responsible. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

WALIA— 
A small stream on the Rajanpar frontier joining the Pitok at about } 
mile from where it issues into the plain; it contains no watering place. 
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There is a little grass on its banks. It has a course of some 3 miles 
and runs through rough jagged hills throughout. (Davidson) : 
WALNIA— 
A small village in Vaziristan belonging to the Langar Khel section of 
the Alizai Mahstids; it contains about 100 fighting-men, and is situated 
on the Uchakhwara nala; supplies not obtainable; water scarce. (Norman. ) 
WASHAFI— 
A small watercourse on the Rajanpir frontier rising in the Mari range and 
draining south-east, joins the Chachar about half-way between Bash. 
ka-Bhet and Toba; it contains only one good watering place, which is 
situated about 4 mile north of the spot where it joins the Chachar, 
(Davidson.) 
WASHAFI— 
A small watercourse on the Rajanpar border rising in low hills, running 
between Dragal and the Ghar range, draining southerly and joining the 
Gathi about 4 mile before “it enters the Gathi defile. Its banks are easy, 
and its bed sandy. It contains one watering place, a small pool, and well, 
the water of which is found near the surface, about + mile north of the 
point where it joins the Gathi. (Davidson.) 
WIJ0SAM— 
A village in the Khwaram division, Khatak hills, Kohat district, in the 
east of the Malgin valley, and about 44 miles from Malgin, on both banks 
of the Kak, and at the head of the glen by which it leaves the Malgin 
valley, for Drabokas and the Indus undera ledge of rock below Sumbo. 
Jt bas about 60 houses and 2 shops. Water is procured from holes scraped 
in the bed of the Kak. The people are chiefly Kaka Khel, and their de- 
pendents and retainers. 

A footpath goes from Wijisam under 60 Chindakh miles southerly to Lora 
Mela on the Toi, and from this people travel on foot through Tupi and 
under the Masalleh mountain to Makhad. 

A path fit for camels crosses the low ridge of Wijisam, and runs through 
a small valley under Sumbo on the east, and on the west is separated by a 
low ridge from the Malgin valley, This road comes out on high ground 
between the east end of the Khoja Basir range and the hamlet of Chusa 
Ghandi, and joins the north-east salt road from Malgin close to Lokhart, 
34 miles from Wijfisam. (os.) 

WIRS HAM— 

A village of the Khwaram division, Khatak hills, Kohat district, 34 miles 
north-west from Malgin, about 6 miles south-sest of Kamal Khel on the 
Kohat Tol, through which the road from Wirsham runs to the Fateh Khan 
Tangi. Wirsham is under a precipitous sandstone cliff on sloping ground 
at the west end of Khoja Basir range. It has about 35 houses, which are 
a good deal scattered about. There are three tanks often dry, and a 
small well in the plain at the west foot of Khoja Basir, The people are 
Khwaram Khataks. (Aoas.) 
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YAGHISTAN— 
The name I have applied to all the country on the north-west frontier of 
British India which owns no master. Besides being the word invariably 

_ applied by natives to such countries, it means “the country of the insubor- 
dinate,’’ and so is peculiarly applicable to the tribes on our border, for of all 
of them, from the Ushtaranas on the south to the Chagharzais on the 
north, there is not one who has ever obeyed any one. (Macgregor.) 

YAK TANGI— 
A pass in Yaghietén leading from Ghorband to Chakesar and Piran. Part 
of this passgs described as being a narrow defile 30 yards broad with pre- 
cipices on either side, which in the winter is filled with snow, the road 
passing over it. (Lockwood.) 

YAKUBI— 
A village in Yisafzai, Péshawar district, situated between two branches of 
the Balar ravine, 2 miles south of Yarhisen. Its sections are Barla Khel, 
Mada Khel, Nekpai Khel. It has 140 houses of Pathans, 30 of Gujars, and 
70 of others, 8 shops and 5 mosques. The water-supply is from wells. The 
head-man is Isa. (Lumsden, Hastings.) 

YARAK— 
A village in Dera Ishmail Khan district, 19 miles north Dera, and 72 
miles Bani, close to the left bank of the Takwara nala. It is a village 
of 100 houses and 5 shops, and has a travellers’ bungalows, a brick serai, 
and asmall walled enclosure for police sowars. Water is scarce, being 
dependent entirely on rain, and when the inbabitante run out of the sup- 
ply accumulated in their tanks, they have to bring it from a place called 
Sadia Nadari, situated in the hills 5 miles off. A road runs from Yarak 
north-east to Panidla. (Ross, Macgregor.) 

YARA KHEL— 
A village in Yisafzai, Péshawar district, situated in the oper country, 
6 miles south-east of Maneri. This is called a separate village by the 
people of the country, though it is only a part of the large village of 
Marghaoz. Its lands are well cultivated and watered, and the tobacco 
which is here produced is considered the best produce in the Péshawar 
district. There is only a large pond between Yarakhel and Marghoz. 
(Lumsden.) , 

YAR HUSEN— 
A village in Yisafzai, Pésh&war district, situated in the most central point 
in the district, about 14 miles east of Fort Mardan. Its sections are, 
Mahamad Khel, Mira Khel, Suliman Khel, Zugda Khel, and Sehsada Khel. 
It has 500 houses of Pathans, 30 of Hindis, and 158 of others, ?4shops and 
17 mosques. The water-supply is from wells. The headmen are Shah Sanam, 
Motashim. This village is noted as having been the scene of a battle 
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between the Pathans under their Khanos and the Sikhs under Sirdar Sher 
Sing. The Balar ravine runs within 14 mile south of the village, and 
the irrigation is from 87 wells. (Lumsden, Hastings.) 

YARIKOT— 
A fort in Vaziri country, 90 miles from Ghwéalari, on the road to Zarmat 
and Ghazni. (Broadfoot.) © 

YARKHEL— 
A village of 115 houses in Yasafzai, Péshawar district, situated on the left 
bank of the Balar Kanda, 14 miles east of Fort Mardin. Cultivation here 
is good, and water is supplied from 17 wells. (Lumsden.) 

YARU— 
A village in the Dera division of the Gh&zi district, situated 114 miles 
from Gh&zi, west, 2} miles south-by-west, Batil, 9 miles north-by-east, 
Vidor. It is in the centre of a large amount of cultivation, and the country 
round it appears generally thmving, and well watered by wells. 

It is not walled. There is an old wall fallen in many places, and not 
much in the way of an obstacle at its south side, and its centre street is 
very winding, does not present a very flourishing appearawte, being only 
some 9 feet wide, and is covered in places. 

Its headman is Khan Mahamad of the Isani branch of the Kosas, and 
though Yard is in the centre of the Kosas, its population consists entirely 
of aliens. It was founded by Yari Khan Kosa, East and about 200 
yards from the city isa thana, 35 yards square, of uuburnt bricks, with 
walls about 16 feet high and 4 feet thick, held by a duffadar, and 8 
barkandaz. 

About 200 yards east of the thana is the Dori Sekandar Khan canal 
cut, running north and south, and irrigating a large tract of country for 
rice crops. 

From Yara, the road to Vidor runs south-west at first and joins the 
frontier road about half-way. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

YOSAF DARA— 
A glen in the Bier hills east of Nawakala, situated the Narizai division 
and south of Kadapa. It contains 400 houses. The glen is surrounded 
by the hills covered with olive, holly and fir. The inhabitants are said to 
be lawless. (Aleemoola.) 
YUSAFZAI— 
A village of 30 houses in Yiisafzai, Péshawar district, situated on the 
right bank of the river Indus, about 8 miles above Htnd, and supplied 
with water from the river. No forage is to be had here. (Lumsden.) 
YOSAFZAI— 
A division of the Péshawar district, comprising its east portion. 

It is bounded on the north by hills which divide it from the hill Yisafzai 
country, south by the Indus and Kabal river, east by the Indus 
and west by the ‘maira’ between it and MHashtnagar, between 
latitude 34° to 84° 30', longitude 71°55’ to 72° 40’. Its greatest length 
from Sher Garh oa the Ranizai border to Pah®r on the Indus is 55 miles, 
and its greatest. breadth from the crest of the ‘maira’ to Barmil on 
Lttnkhor is 35 miles. Its area is about 2,000 square miles. 

The general aspect of this division is that of an unbroken plain with an 
undulating surface gently sloping to the south. 
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It comprises the following local divisions, Baizai, Amazai, KamAlzai, Razar 
and Utmannama. 

The hills which intersect porlion of this district are all spurs from the 
Mora range. The principal of these are the Pajar and the Karam&r 
ridges. 

bf these hills only a few are of sufficient elevation to receive a covering 
of snow for a shorter or longer period during the winter months, and then 
only on or about their summits, where for the most part they support dense 
and extensive forests of pines—trees which are entirely absent from the 
lower spurs. The most notable peaks on this bounding range are, io order 
of succession, from west to east, Khanora, Hazirnao, Malakand, Mora, 
Pajar, Alisher, Sinawar, Gira, Sarpatai, and Mahaban. Haz&rnao, 
Mora and Mahaban are great mountain masses. They receive more snow 
and keep it longer than any of the others, and support also more extensive 
pine forests. 

The plain of YOsafzai presents a gently undulating surface, plain 
throughout in its central, western, and southern tracts; but, to the vorth- 
ward and eastward it is more or less over-run by low rocky ridges, jutting 
out from the main mountain ranges in those directions. 

In the former tracts, the country is a vast open expanse ; and, except in 
the immediate vicinity of the rivers, along whose banks are many villages 
and much cultivation, presents at the first glance a singularly uninviting 
aspect, owing to the paucity or entire absence of trees on large tracts, and 
the uninteresting level of the surface. On closer inspection, however, it is 
found to possess more variation of scene than is discovered at first view. 
The country is traversed by some great ravines or vicarious river channels, 
along the courses of which are planted a number of villages, with their 
trees, gardens, and cultivated lands, though still the greatest portion by far 
is an extensive stretch of waste land termed in the colloquial “ maira.” 

The tract along the eastern side of the plain, as well as along the whole 
extent of its northern boundary, presents a picturesque mountain scenery. 
Here dell and dale succeed each other in every variety of arrangement. At 
distant intervals, great spurs project on the plain and gulf off the mountain 
skirts into a series of close valleys, which, by varying combinations of glen 
and gorge, rock and precipice, meadow and watercourse, scattered groves 
and compact villages, present a variety of scenery seldom met with in one 
district, and which, to be duly appreciated, must be seen. 

The general surface along this tract, although very stony and much cut 
up by the drainage off the hills, is, nevertheless, well cultivated. Not 
unfrequently the cultivation is carried high up the hiN slopes, on which, 
for the most part, the cattle are dependent for pasture. On the lower spurs 
this is at best but scanty; for such ridges are mostly bare ledges of rock 
in their lower heights, though more or less well covered with a stunted 
brushwood and varied herbage at their higher elevations. The very general 
absence of large trees, and of pines especially, on these spurs is a notable 
feature; for on the highest ranges the splendid and extensive pine forests 
form an essential element in the beauty of the scenery, as well as in the 
virtues of the climate. 

There is no perennial stream flowing all through the Ydsafzai plain ; 
but the drainage from the hills, as well as that from the plain itself, 19 
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carried off by a number of ravines, the extent, magnitude, and ramifications 
of which constitute a remarkable feature of the country; whilst they are 
objects of importance on account of the sudden floodings they are at certain 
seasons subject to, rendering them for a while obstacles to free communica- 
tion between the different portions of the district they traverse. For these 
reasons, it will be well to describe the channels by which the plain of 
Yisafzai is drained, and here it may be premised that most of the 
ravines have one or more springs in some part or other of their course, though 
mostly near their origin in the hills, The water from these springs, to a 
limited extent, is more or less constant throughout the year; and, as a 
general rule, in seasons of unusual drought, when the springs disappear from 
the surface, water is generally to be obtained by digging down a few feet 
in the beds of their former streams. 

According to native accounts, the water in all these ravines has greatly 
diminished during the past half century, and several permanent springs, it 
is reported, have entirely disappeared. 

At the present day there is certainly a scarcity of water in the district 
generally and several circumstances combine to lead to the belief that this 
was not the case in former ages. The majority of the ruins and other 
remains of the former habitations of man are now desert wastes from 
this very cause; for those of them that still retain facilities for water- 
supply are at this day inhabited, new buildings having risen on the ruins 
of the old. 

History also describes this tract of country as far more populous, better 
wooded, and more plentifully supplied with water than it is at the present 
day, as will be more particularly noted hereafter. 

At the present day the ravine, or natural watercourse, is the only reliable 
source of water-supply in all that portion of the district not directly on the 
river’s bank. To this there are but few exceptions, and it will be found as a 
consequence that the bulk of the population are settled along their course, or 
else in their vicinity ; for in such positions wells are remunerative and supply 
water as well for agricultural as domestic purposes. On the flanks of the 
main channel of drainage, between it and the rive: boundaries on the other 
hand, as well as between its more distant branches, the land is more or 
less elevated and dry, as in the central tracts, —the Hashtanagur and Khatak 
“ mairas,” &c. In such tracts there are but few, if any, villages; whilst 
the cultivation is entirely dependent on the heavens for its supplies of 
moisture. 

Excepting only its north-west and south-east angles, the whole extent of 
the Yasafzai pfain is drained by one great ravine, which, coursing through 
its central tract, empties into the Kabal river between the villages of Pirsabak 
and Naoshahra, ‘This ravine is the Kalpani (described under its name). 

The feeders of the Kalpani ravine are Bagiari Khwar, Linokhwar, 
Gadar Rid, Makam Rad, Och Khwar, Shagai Kanda, and Balar Kanda. 

Besides these, which all fall into the Kalpani, the following drain to the 
Indus :—Badrai Khwar, Burai Khwar, Jabagai Kanda, and Shahkot Khwar. 


The climate of the Yisafzai division resembles that of the Panjab 
generally ; but the summer rains are much less persistent, and the frosts of 
winter are more prolonged and less severe. 
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The rainfall in 1862 at Mardin was 17°25 inches, and in 1863, 27:52 
inches. 

From November to the end of April the average temperature at mid- 
day is about 54°F. out of doors, and about 63°F. in doors. From May 
to the end of October the average temperature is about 103° F. oat of 
doors, and about 91° F, in doors. 

During the rainy months of July and August, when thunder-storms 
prevail, there is frequently a sudden change of the temperature of from 
90° F. to 25° F, in the course of the twenty-four hours. 

The prevailing winds are westerly and north-westerly from November 
to April, and easterly and south-easterly from May to October. 

From November to April are more or less cloudy months; and in the 
two last sudden and violent hail and thunder-storms occur. From May 
to October the atmosphere is more or less completely obscured by a dense 
haze, except during the brief intervals when cleared for a few days by 
dust, hail, or thunder-storms. Throughout this period thunder-storms 
prevail over the hills bounding the plain on the north and east, and electric 
flashes lighten the sky at night, more or less, continually; whilst on the 
plain prevail hot winds of greater or less severity and activity, interrupted 
for a few hours, at intervals of ten days or so, by violent storms, accom- 
panied by thunder and rain. 

During April and May, September and October, the nights are general- 
ly clear; and more or less heavy dews fall. 

Earthquakes are of frequent occurrence, and more so during the hot 
months. 

The climate of the Yisafzai plain, as experienced at Mardan, is on 
the whole a very healthy one. The most prevalent diseases are of 
the zymotic class. Those of a miasmatic order come first in frequency ; 
next follow diseases of a local nature, euch as affections of the digestive and 
urinary organs,—and these, in a great measure, are merely the advanced 
forms or sequel of the miasmatic diseases. Diseases of the skin are com- 
mon; but those that are not of a parasitic nature are confined to a few 
common forms, and are as much, if not more, dependent on the personal 
habits of the people, as on the effects of climatic influences. 


The country skirting the base of the hills, and in some parte extending 
some distance on to the plain, is more or less covered with coaree gravel, 
broken stones, or boulders of various mineral character in the different loca- 
lities. Thus, for example, in the Liankhor district the surface near the 
hills is a strong bed of limestone pebbles, mixed with boulders of conglo- 
merate. 

In the Sidhim district, feldspar grit predominates. At Maneri and the 
adjacent hill skirts, coarse fragments of quartz and limestone cover the sur- 
face, and contain also a sprinkling of micaceous schist. Onwards, from 
this to the Indus, along the skirts of the Mababan range, the surface is 
characterised by a variety of forms of trap and conglomerate, mixed with 
limestone, marble, and various combinations of mica and feldspar. The 
existence of these boulders far away from the present course of the river, 
with the fact of their identical character with those in the bed of the river, 
lead to the conclusion, no obstacles intervening, that they were brought 
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down and deposited in their present sites, in ages past, by the Indus river 
itself, which, in this part of its course, must have assumed a lake in 
formation. 

The geological formation of the hills bounding the Yisafzai plain is not 
well known, owing to their inaccessibility. Some idea, however, of their 
structure and composition is derivable from an examination of the pebbles 
and boulders brought down in the ravines that drain their slopes, and the 
results of such lead to the conclusion that the hills bounding Yisafzai are 
all of primitive or metamorphic rocks; for the boulders washed down from 
their sides consist mostly of syenite and porphyry, in a variety of forma, 
together with pebbles and fragments of quartz, primitive limestone, mica 
and clay slates, trap-rock in great variety, horneblende, feldspar and gneiss. 
These are only to be found in the beds of the ravines, near their origin in 
the hills. The distant parts of the beds of these drains, as is naturally to 
be expected, contain only sand and gravel. 

Of the hill spurs projecting into the plain, the majority consist of non- 
fossiliferous limestone, overlaid apparently by a friable grey or brown mica 
slate. The strata in these spurs mostly lie from north-west to south-east, 
and dip to the north at varying angles in different localities, but everywhere 
very high, that is between 60° and 85°. Amongst the Panjpir mdges, 
some of the strata have quite a perpendicular direction. 

In the hills at Maneri, which are of limestone, there are veins of marble, 
mottled black, green, and yellow, or pure green and pure yellow. Similar 
veins exist in the Pajar hill. In both localities the rock is quarried by the 
natives and manufactured into marbles, rosary beads, amulets, charms, &c. 

At Nawagram the Ranigat hill consists of compact granite. 

At Shewa the hill consists of amygdaloid trap, the layers of which rise 
ip regular steps from beneath the Karamar hill, the base of which is slate, 
and the sumimit limestone. 

The Malandara hill is composed of gneiss. The rock is extensively quar- 
ried for the manufacture of mill-stones, which are distributed all over the 
district, the article being a household necessary. 

At Shahbazgarhi, Giri and Sarpatai, the hills are of trap-rock, of very 
varying composition and structure, in some parts being firm and compact, 
' in others loose and friable. ’ 

The Pajar hill is limestone. Lime is burnt on this hill. The Takht-i- 
Bahi hill is composed of grey micaceous schist or slate. 

Of the hills on the northern or Swat border there is no reliable informa- 
tion, beyond that, in the Totai hills of Ranizai, there are quarries of a fine, 
soft, blue slate. Slabs of it are used as tablets over the graves of Maha- 
madans here, and are, for this purpose, also carried to Hashtnagar. 

From the above particulars, it would appear that the hills around the 
Yiisafzai plain are altogether formed of primitive or transition rocks. 
Though from their structure one would be led to expect the existence of 
the richer metallic ores, yet such are not known to have been met with. 
There is, nevertheless, a very popular belief that these hills contain untold 
treasures of gold, only they are hidden from mortal ken. The toils and 
labours of wandering devotees in search of these treasures have hitherto 
been in vain. 


On the Baghoch hill, near Bagh, in the Chinglai Vale, and on the bill Loh 
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Deri, above Pihar, are remains of some very extensive iron foundries. On 
both hills the surface for many hundred yards is covered with the ruina of 
old furnaces for the smelting of iron ore, and the ground in their neighbour- 
hood is strewed with any quantity of slag and dross. Many of these 
masses appear still to contain eome of the metal. 

On a detached hill near Linkhor, the surface is covered with emal! cubes 
of iron pyrites; and on a hill some miles further north, near Shihkot, is a 
quarry for soap-stone ; it is indestructible in the fire, and ia used as a blow- 
hole for furnaces, and also as slabs for ecoking bread upon. 

In the ravines about Liankhor are also found handsome pebbles of con- 
glomerate and boulders of pudding-stone, which, in the bands of the stone- 
cutter, might be converted into a variety of articles of ornament and 
utility. 


The commonest species of animals found in the Yisafzai plain are—the 
wolf, jackal, fox, hyana, wild cat, mungoose, rat and mouse, grave-digger, 
otter, porcupine, hedgehog, pangolin, ravine deer, hare, valture (dusky), 
vulture (Egyptian), common kite, common harrier, harrier, ow! (desert) 
owl (barn), king-fisher, common tern, mina (common), water-wagtails, 
sparrows, hoopoe, startlings, raven or crow, jay, larke, rooks, sand-grouse, 
quail, partridge, francolin, sissi, pigeons, bustard (little), common peewit, 
koulan, black crane, snipes, sandpipers, common coot, wild ducks, tortoise, 
iguanas, tbick-tailed lizard, snakes (various), frogs and toads. 

The Yisafzais are very rich in cattle and flocks; on the plain are kept 
cows, buffaloes and sheep. The two first are for the most part kept only 
for their milk, but that of the sheep is also used and is considered good 
for making ghee with. It is a valuable product, and collected in consider- 
able quantity. Oxen are in great abundance; they aré¢ used at the plough 
and irrigation wells, and generally as beasts of burden; ponies, mules and 
donkeys being not so numerous, whilst horses are only used for riding. In 
the hill tracts buffaloes are more numerous, and cows and oxen less so, than 
on the plain; the same holds as regards ponies and mules; whilst sheep are 
almost wholly replaced by goats. 

On the plain country the flocks and herds are frequently hard-pushed 
for pasture during the summer droughts and winter frosts, and suffer greatly 
at such seasons from epidemic diseases. When thus deprived of their 
natural pastures, the cattle subsist on the dry stalks and straw of the 
various grain and pulse crops which are stacked in the villages for the 
purposes of meeting such contingencies. Occasionally this diet is varied, 
and for a few days they receive “ oil-cake,” or the bruised seeds left after 
the expression from them of their oily matter; but this cake is generally 
reserved for the milch cows and buffaloes. Mustard, sessamum and cotton 
seeds are the common components of the “oil-cake.” Sometimes the dry 
leaves of the bair, which are gathered and stored for the purpose, are given ; 
they are considered very wholesome and nourishing food. 

Cattle diseases are often epidemic and very destructive. They prevail 
mostly in the spring and autumn months, and rapidly spread over extensive 
tracts of country. They depend either directly on atmospheric changes, or 
else on the changes in the pasture diet of the cattle, produced by them. 
The common epidemics among cows, oxen and buffaloes, are the follow- 
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ing :—viz, a fatal form of scurvy called ghoond arae and godwa, a form of 
rheumatic fever, and epidemic dysentery ; the sheep are subject to dysentery 
and gripes, small-pox, inanition and sunstroke; and the only fatal epidemic 
common to goats is a kind of epilepsy. 

For none of these diseases have the natives any certain or recognised 
mode of treatment. Salt, mustard-oil, assafcetida, and the common spices, 
with all sorts of herbal drugs are administered, according to the fancy of 
the owner or the advice of his friends; charms and pilgrimages to the 
ziarats in the vicinity, if practicable, are never omitted. 

The natural food of the cattle on the pastures of the plain country com- 
prises a variety of herbs and grasses, of which the most common are the 
following :— 

Mallow, trefoil, calendula, flea-wort, chamomile, dandelion, malcomia, 
white lily, caltrops, safflower, goosefoot, wild oats, thread-grass, panic-grass, 
cyperus grass, dog’s tail grass, millet grass, andropogon. 

The last-named, or andropogon, is considered bad for cattle, and is sup- 
posed to cause several of their diseases. All the others are reckoned good 
food, and are often gathered and given to stall-fed cows, &c., to increase 
their milk. The calendula, shamukha, panic-grass and sargarai, are espe- 
cially valued on this account. 

The population of the Yisafzai plain consists of the members of the 
Mandan section of the Ytisafzai clan, and it is sometimes called Mialk-i- 
Mandan. The (samah) plain was divided among the seven sons of 
Mandan. Each division (tapa) is sub-divided according to the divisions 
of the clan possessing it, and these are further sub-divided according to the 
sub-divisions of each division composing the clan, and which are termed 
‘Khél;’ and these are yet further sub-divided according to the families 
composing the Khél. 

The divisions are— 

1—The Usmdnzai, sub-divided into Kamalzai and Amazai. The first 
of these live round Tori, the second at Hoti Mardin. The divisions of 
the Amaz&i are—Daolatzai, living in the Sadim valley, and Ishmailzai 
to the west of Mardan. 

2.—The Utmanzai. Of this only the Sadozai division are in British 
territory, and these are found in the extreme east of the district. 

3.—Razar, which comprises the other five divisions of Mandan, consists 
of—1, Akokhél; 2, Malkzsi; 3, Khidrzai; 4, Mamizai; 5, Manizai. 
These are situated between the Amazdis and Utmanzai, and their chief 
villages are—1, Ishmsila; 2, Yar Hisén; 3, Shewa; 4, Nawa Kala; 
5, Adina, respectively. The Mandan clan is reckoned at about 40,000 
souls, and, with foreigners settled amongst them, at about 140,000 
souls, and they are said to be able to muster from 17,000 to 20,000 match- 
lockmen. 

For further information regarding the people, see article Yiisafzais. 

The population of Yisafzai in 1868 was 152,392 or 174 to the square 
mile. Of these, 42,703 were adult males. According to religion there 
were 146,783 Mahamadans and 5,609 Hindiis. According to race there 
were 2,485 Syads, 81,012 Yisafzais, 2,848 Khatake, 50,081 miscella- 
neous tribes, 325 Gakars, 8,020 Gijars, 355 Parachas, 1,903 Kashmiris, 
526 Khatris, 5,109 Aroras. 
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There are 192 villages in this division. 

The area of Yisafzai is 87,228 square miles, of which 59,430 are 
cultivated. 

The number of enclosures is 26,390 and of houses 34,608, giving 5 souls 
to the former and 4 to latter. 


——_ —- 
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Statistics of villages in the Yiisafzat Division—contd. 
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ante. 
Sections of village. 


Race of inhabit- 


SOA 


Poruta- Brock. 
TION . 
3 
Nau. g| 2 Names of headmen., 3 jJ3siyg < Produce. | Water-supply. 
ala a3 dé Agta) >|. ed 
s {2/3 £8 s6/33/2)a|/2] 2 
2 13! 6 om) amelie? lsl|ol/e)] 3 
Se 3 z feel oO wn o;|Aala °o 
Bara 291 69 ... | Mahamad Ali , @8 | 261 | w. |... | 7 7 Wells, good . 
Bategara 264 62 Maneur, Amirola ..| 2] 97] 61) -- |---| -+ 78 3 From Indue . 
Zarobi 2,416 635 Nuruls, Fateh .., | 32 | 633 Ae [ve ] oe | 438 
Kota 3,150 €61 | ... | 19 | Amir, Azmat .. | 26] 602] 242]... ] |. | 689 Welle, good . 
Topi 3,088 |... | 633 | 18 | 63 | Abdula, Mahamad.., | 49} 768 | 227 | 47/...)... | 640 Wells, good . 
Maini 2,481 |... | 617 | ®| 68} Shahbaz, Khairula... 116 | 666) 149/12) .../ .. | 509 Ravine and 
wells, good. 
Panjman .. | 240]... ) 76] 2]... ) Mahbub, Dara Shah { 9} 167] 143] -- |]. ]... | 113 oe Ditto “ 
Gajargarbi 3,083 | ...| 648/14 /15| Bajo,Nur Baz ...| 6 | 658|1,167| ... | «|... [1,263 Ditto 
Saribalol 282|.../ 64] 1)... | KhojaMabamad ...| 1) 10] 84]. ] ++]... 70 Welle, good ... 
Afzalabad 347 |... | 66) 2} 2| Shah Mahamad ...|...] 106) 263] 12] --|...) 78 Ditto 
Parmuli I, 416 |... | 255] 8! 6 | Abas, Dilawar wee few | 310 6B} .. | eee |e 259 Ditto Yes. 
Ghalaman 274 |... 96 {| 2]... | Nizam Shah, Mazar}... | 118] 132] -. | ++]... 39 Ditto Yes, 
Shah, 
Mehr Ali 206 | ... 68 | 1)... | Najaf Khan vos 761 12S] ws | ve | ae 119 Ditto Yes. 
Naodeb 631 |... 1] 6 | 18) Rahim Paoendah 3} 183 BO]. jee |. | 142 Ditto Yes. 
Asota 684 178 1B | nce | vee | ee 148 
Shekh Jana 1,764 463 | 10) 11 | Abas, Khalil 7 | 683 | 603] 22]... ] -. 335 Ditto Yes. 
Spinkhano 408 105 | 2 1 | Abas 1 145 Bod sec- || ses. Jee 138 Ditto 
Naranji .. | 890 2ee | 6} 12| Agez 2| 265 |1,043 |... |. 4 .. | 186 Ditto No. 
Turtandai Tarakai ... 1,648 608 | 1| 2| Adam, Jafar 8 | 579 14]... |. [ -. | 620 Ravine & wells | No. 
Daghi-Dandoka {| 2,662 630 1 10 8 | Hasan, Muas 241 643 gio’... ! fe. 920 
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The plain of Yasafzai consists of a fine alluvial deposit, the composition 
and depth of which varies in different localities and at different distances 
from the surface. 

In most parts of the plain the soil is light and porous, and contains 
more or less sand toa depth of from 4 to 20 feet. Below this the sandy 
admixture is much less, or even entirely absent; its place being taken 
by clay, either soft or indurated, and often combined with beds of nodular . 
limestone or kankar. This formation may extend to a depth of 4 to 16 
feet or more, and is succeeded by beds of gravel and sand of unknown 
thickness. 

This last. stratum contains the sub-soil drainage, and is the source of 
water-supply in wells. Into it sink and disappear all the springs that flow 
down from the hills into the ravines at their skirts. The above particulars 
are the results of an examination of artificial wells and the cuttings of 
natural water-courses. 

Jt is unnecessary here to describe the surface soil in the different portions 
of the district ; but it may be noted that the cultivated tracts consist of 
a rich, light, and porous soil, composed of a pretty even mixture of clay 
and sand. Where the former prevails in excess, the surface is either low 
and marshy and abounding in reeds and rank grasses, or else it is elevated, 
dry, hard and fissured, and for the most part barren, or but supporting a 
mean groth of hardy, stunted and thorny bushes. In some parts, the 
borders of such tracts are covered with a saline efflorescence. When the 
latter constituent of the general surface soil or sand prevails in excess, the 
surface is either entirely barren, with a loose unsteady soil, or else supports 
a scanty vegetation in small detached and scattered tufts. Examples of 
the former class of soils are to be found in the marshy tracts in the east of 
the Kalpani ravine, and in the wild desert tracts of the Hashtnagar and 
Khatak ‘ mairas.’ The latter class of soils is mainly confined to the tracts 
on the river’s banks. 


On the Yiisafzai plain the vegetation, scanty and poor as it is, is 
characterised by plants common to the tropical rather than to the tem- 
perate climate; for, in the mixture of both kinds, the former appear 
to be the most numerous. Of the common plants met with on the uncul- 
tivated wastes, where they are exposed to excessive heats and droughts, and 
are dependent for subsistence on a hard arid soil often of a saline nature, the 
following are the most noteworthy :— 

Wild rue, muddar, jujube tree, camel’s thorn, tamarisk, glasswort, sensi- 
tive mimosa, gum acacia, absinth sp., wormwood, flea-wort, prophet flower, 
leafless caper, lac gum tree, figwort’ sp., sage sp., clustered fig, wild 
colocynth, caltrops common, malcomia sp., wild chamomile, common spurge, 
mallow sp., fumitory common, fenugreek, trefoil sp., purslain, calendula 
common, wild safflower, common vervain, thorn-apple, common cleavers, 
trefoil sp., Indian hemp, common dock, variegated tulip, wild rape, wild 
mustard, 

The trees commonly met with on the plain about the villages, near 
water-courses, and around irrigation wells, are the following, ¥2., the 
date palm (khajdr), the mulberry (tat), the sisso (shiwa), the melia 
sempervirens (drag or bukaian), and the willow (walai); of these the 
first and last are much less common than the others. 
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Of the productions of Ydsafzai those termed natural have already been 
noted as far as concerns the ones more usually met with. It remains now 
to notice those which are the result of man’s industry. These are 
altogether, with but few exceptions, of the agricultural class, that is products 
of either the fields or flocks. Throughout the country agriculture is of the 
most primitive kind. In most parts the seed is cast on the ground without 
further preparation than the superficial scratchings of the plough ; but 
near the villages manure is always used, and whenever it is practicable, the 
fields are irrigated also. There are two principal crops, viz., the spring and 
the summer. 

The spring crop (termed “ rabbi,” or “oarai,”) is the great cereal harvest ; 
barley, wheat and mustard are sown from September to December, in- 
clusive, and are reaped together, first barley and then wheat and mustard, 
during April and May. At the same time, with the above are sown and 
reaped the chick pea or cicer arietinum, the lentil or ervum lens, and the 
haricot bean or dolicdos sp. The straw of the cereals, and the dry leaves 
and stalks of the pulses, &c., are stored in stacks as fodder for the cattle 
during the winter. The latter, however, are most frequently expended 
whilst still fresh, and are considered a very nourishing diet. The straw 
of the former is termed ‘bts,’ and the fodder of the latter ‘katti.? The 
other corps cultivated duriug the rabbi season are the following :—In 
February onions and other potherb vegtables are sown: they are gathered 
during June and July. In March are sown tobacco and egg-plant, and 
are gathered, the former in June and the latter in May; at this season 
also are sown coriander, anise, ponpy and capsicum, and a few other spices 
and medicines. The sugar-cane is only cultivated in some particular tracts 
where there are facilities for irrigation, as in Hashtnagar and Swat, &c., 
for the plant requires regular aud free supplies of water. The cuttings 
are put in during February and March, and the crop is cut during all October, 
November and December. 

The autumn crop (termed “kharif’”’) is the busy season of the cultivators. 
During April and May the cotton crop is sown ; it mpens and the wool is 
gathered as it forms, during all August, September and October; during 
June and July Indian millet and in some districts Italian millet are sown ; 
they are reaped during September and October, and are dependent on 
water from artificial sources ; during July and August maige or Indian 
corn is sown and reaped in October. This crop requires water, and is there- 
fore mostly sown where such is available. The stalks of maize and Indian 
millet are used as fodder for cattle ; and, for use in the winter, are stored 
in the villages; during July is sown spiked millet, or holeus spicatus, but 
only on light, sandy soil, and where water is available. The plant is cut, 
and yields three successive crops during September and October. Though a 
very remunerative crop, this grain is not much cultivated in this country, 
owing to its stubble being useless as fodder for cattle, the means of subsist- 
ence for which are as much to be provided for as are those for man, for the 
country, unaided in this respect, cannot pasture a tithe of the cattle reared 
in it. In July, or during August, the kidney-bean, the rayed kidney-bean, 
and hairy-podded kidney-bean, are sown, and during October they are reaped. 
The seeds are the common pulse, so essential an article in the diet of the 
natives; the stalks and leaves serve as fodder for cattle, and, in the fresh state, 
are considered very nourishing. At the same time with these pulses is sown 
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and gathered the common sessame, from the seeds of which is expressed the 
common sweet oil of the country. The seeds are sometimes eaten roasted. 

During September are sown carrots, radishes, turnips and other vegetables ; 
also fenugreek, beet, common dill and other pot-herbs ; also indigo and lau. 
sonia inermis, used as dyes for the hair and hands respectively. 

Included with the “kharif” are the rainy season crops. They are sown 
in Apnl and gathered in June and July. They consist of the different 
kinds of musk-melon. Of the former, the common kind is the “khataki” 
and of the latter the “hind-wana.” Several kinds of cucumber aleo are 
cultivated as the common cucumber, or the “luffa” or “turai,” the “ kakn, ” 
the “kaddu,” the “ khaira,” &., &. All these crops require a light 
sandy soil and regular irrigation, and are, therefore, generally found only 
near the villages. 

In the Yisafzai plain most of the cultivation is confined to the immediate 
vicinity of the villages, where there are wells and other facilities for irnga- 
tion; but a considerale portion of the mairah, or waste tract, is also brought 
under the plough. The crops raised on it are wheat, barley, mustard, 
maize, sesamum, and the common pulses. Though not very remunerative, 
owing to its entire dependence on the skies for water, this kind of cultiva- 
tion, (or lallam, as it is termed, ) has greatly increased during the past six 
or eight years. In most parte the surface soil of the “maira” is light 
and porous, and of medium strength. The crops raised on it, without either 
water or manure, are described as in the proportion of one to two, as com- 
pared with those raised on lands where both water and manure are used; 
that is to say, a maund of wheat sown on “lallam” land yields twenty 
moaunds, whereas the same quantity sown on “ abi” land returns forty 
maunds, in round numbers, for both. . 

In former times there is reason to believe that the present extensive waste 
between Manda and Hashtnagar was irrigated by means of canals. The 
remains of a very extensive one are still traceable in some parte of the plain 
between Abazai and Pirabad. 

Besides the cultivated crops mentioned in the preceding pages, the 
Yusafzai plain and its bordering hills produce a number of wild herbs, 
edible fruits, grains and grasses, which are used by the natives as articles 
of diet, some only in seasons of scarcity and famine, aud others at all times 
as ordinary food. Of the wild herbs used as ordinary vegetables or pot- 
herbs, the more common are the following :— 

Common purslain, mallow sp., wild rape, wild mustard, fenugreek, 
trefoil common, common sorrel, solanam sp., trefoil, buckbean, common 
orach, spinach, cyperus grass, millet grass. ng 

Of the above the two last-named are grasses. Of the “ dila,’ only the 
tuber, is eaten, and generally roasted. Of the “ shamukha,” of which there 
are three varieties, only the seed is eaten. It is considered a nutritive an 
wholesome food, and boiled with milk is eaten by Hindas on certain fix 
religious festivals, For cows giviog milk it is considered the best: food. 
Of the other potherbs, only the leaves and leaf-stalks are used. The favourite 
kinds are “ warkbarai,” “ saochal,” “ panirak,” “ malkhozai,” and “ sarmalr. 
“ Aorai” and “ joawan” are bitter to the taste and are looked on a6 preventives 
of flatulence. “ Taruki” is considered cooling, and all are considered preven- 


tives of scurvy; hence, probably, their very general use in the absence of 
other fresh vegetables. 
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The wild fruits and berries commonly used as food or medicines, are the 
‘bair’ (three kinds), the ‘kirara’, the ‘gurgQra,’ the mumaniri, the ‘krunda’, 
the ‘karko’, the ‘balaghund,’ the ‘surazghai,’ the ‘manru’ or “sloe,”’ &c., &. 
With the exception of the two first-pamed, none of these are found on the 
plain, but all are to be found on the lower spurs and at the foot of the hills 
bounding it on the north and east; and in these localities they are gathered 
by natives of the neighbourhood and sent for sale into the villages on the 
plain. Their English names have been given in the list of plants mentioned 
as characterising the flora of the lower hills bordering on the Yisafzai plain. 


As before stated, the care of their fields and flocks constitutes the main 
occupation of the Yasafzais. Beyond the ordinary industrial arts for the 
supply of their own domestic requirements, they have no manufactures. 


Though not a manufacturing people, the Yisafzais carry on an extensive 
(considering their state of society) and varied trade with the countnes 
around, and especially with those on the south-eastern border. 

Thus from Swat, Malizai, and the valleys east of Binér, by means of 
Swat, Panjkora and Indus rivers respectively, are exported various kinds 
of timber, and these are stored in the depdts at Atak, Naoshahra, and 
Hashtnagar. At the Naoshahra depot are also collected the timber from 
the Kabal country, which has a rival timber trade of its own by the channel 
of the Kabal river. These several depots supply the wants of the 
Péshiwar and Derajat frontier with timber for building purposes, The 
common timbers brought down to the depdts are the Pinus longifolia, 
Cedrus deodara, and Juglans regia. Of the deodar the finest timbers are 
felled in the Thal Lamotai district of Malizai, and the Thal Dardial district 
of Swat; but they can only be got down to the market in short lengths on 
account of the natural obstacles to their free carriage presented by the 
narrows, rapids, and falls of the Swat river in its passage through the 
Utman Khel hills. The timber trade of Yisafzai is entirely in the hands 
of a few wealthy families of the Mian fraternity settled in the Hashtnagar 
and Khatak districts. Owing to the disturbed state of the country 
generally, this trade is attended by many risks and vexatious delays. It 
can never successfully compete with that of the Kabal country on account 
of the irremediable obstacles to carriage for timbers of the larger dimensions. 

From Malizai, Birawol, and Bajawar, the stapleexportisiron. It all goes 
to Péshawar, to the consignment of merchants of the Mian class. The 
metal is obtained by smelting the sands of mountain torrents in the Birawal, 
Maidan, and Oshaizai villages. It is said to be of superior quality, and 
easily managed by native artizans. On its way to Peshawar most of the 
metal passes direct through the Mohmand hills, but a considerable quantity 
comes through Swat and the Yisafzai plain. The carriage is altogether by 
land upon bullocks and mules; the former return with salt, sugar, indigo, 
spices, cotton, &c., &c.; but the latter are mostly sold in the Peshawar 
market, 

From Swit is exported rice for the Pesh&war market. It all comes by 
mules, camels, or bullocks, over the Malakand and Mora passes into the 
Yisafzai plain, and on to Péshawar by the Hashtnagar (Charsad) and 
Khatak (Naoshahra) routes, respectively. By this route also come ponies 
from Shikalam ; hawks, and precious stones from Kashkar ; also fruits, as 
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the walnut, amluk (diospyros) apple, apricot, &c., from Swat itself, and 
all the country northward to the foot of the Hinda Kish. 

In return for their exports the hill tribes take back salt, indigo 
spices, sugar, cotton, fabrics, Multan silk, and Kashmir shawls, &., &o., 
From Kabal, Nangnahar and Kunar they receive, in return for their fruits and 
iron, arms and ammunition, such as guns, swords, &c., nitre, sulphur, &. 

The trade of the Ydsafzai plain is almost entirely. with the Péshawar 
market. They export oxen, sheep, ghee, grain, sheep’s wool, and latterly 
cotton, also oil, and a few horses. In return, they import cotton fabrics, 
indigo, salt, sugar, spices, drugs, &c., &c. 


The made roads in Yiisafzai are everywhere practicable for guns, and 
are as follows :— 


Fort Mardan to Naoshahra 15 miles. 


93 Pihir by Yarhisen and Swibi 36 miles. 
Pihir by Ishmaila and Nawakala 37 miles, 
% Pihar by Yarhisen, Zeda 37, 

— Kui by Katlang 23 miles. 

” Jalala 18 miles. 

a Utmanzai 15 miles. 

3 Nisata 16 miles. 


From Sidaim to Baner there are three passes, viz., Sinawar, Salaisar 
Malandara; and from Sadiim to Chamla there are three, viz., Ambela, 
Sherdara and Narinji. There are four passes into the Khiida Khel country, 
viz., Baghoch, Daran, Jahangirdara, Dakara. To the Jadin country there 
are roads from Maini and Topi. (Bellew, Hastings.) 

YOSAFZAIS— 
A tribe of Pathans, who inhabit the hills north of the Péshawar district, 
and the Yisafzai division of that district. 

They are descended, from one Mandai; he had two sons, Umar and 
Yisaf; Umar died, and had one son, Mandan; from Mandan and Yasaf 
therefore are the two primary divisions of the Ydasafzais. 
ao had seven sons, from whom are sprung all the sub-divisions ; 
thus :— 


Reside in Kamalzai 


Kamiilzii... Ss { Mishyanzai a 





non; Kishranzai “8 } aicieion Yiisafzai. 
( Venianze ro { Daclatz sol Wescack divin 
| mazai ... } Ishmailzai is } mazai division. 
( Alazai ; See) 
ae = ite wel 
ao; y Akazki s < ie | - 
Mandan Genanee st a fo Khel ~» ,Utman Nama divi 
a | vo 2 Unmir ,, wf sion. 
USadozai Mir Ahmed Khél 
Din 4 Bezad yc bee 
Khida pecans 
(Ako Khel ae “i oH 
| Malikzai ... as ss ie 
Rajar_—_... ¢ Khidrzai ... ae a .. > Razar division. 
| Mamiizii... ae | 
(Manizai ... es a) 
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Yasaf had five sons, v7z., I, Uria, surnamed Badi from whom sprang th 
Badi Khels, now extinct; II, Isa; III, Misa; IV, Mali; V, Ako from 
whom are sprung all the sub-divisions, thus :— 





Hasanzai. 
Teizai af Akazai. 
Mads Khél. 
Musa Khel. 
‘Mati Khel -{ Fateh _,, 
a Kara ss, 
( Salarzai Kimber. 
Aib Fe -{ Shé a 
Warkam. 
Shargha ,, 
Misa had a son, | Gadézai Hasan __s,, 
Tlias, from whom { Ibrahim _,, 
are the Iliaszai ... ; Khadin ,, 
= Ya ” 
Ashaizai Misara - 
Kbakizai. 
Nasrozai sa pel hoey 
‘anjpai. 
Mandizai. 
( Daolatzai { Barkazai. 
Ishmailzai. 
( Nasrat Khél. 
ih Khéi. 
sae Chagharzai ecPee 2o 8 ina ,, 
Malizai ae hag 4 Firozai Sj ( ae Shakali. 
1 a ie { Madi Khbél. 
— Khél. 
ia tect anjpai. 
Narizai on (AP Babakar Khel. 
Alisher Khél ~{ Mira 7 
Kanzal__séz, 
Saltao Khan Khél. 
Usman Khél. . 
Ranizai «4 Bram Khan Khél. 
{ One 
Ali Khél, 
Aba Khél. 
Azi Khél. 
{ Baizai . € Babizai, ‘i 
. b ¢ Matarizai. 
Akozai or Gauha... 4 Adinzai. 
[ Shasta 
S : Naikbi Khél. 
( Khwazozai oes 4 Sibajnai. 
Shamizai. 
Malizai. 


The total population of the Yisafzdis is thus estimated by Bellew : 
Mandan branch 140,000 souls see 80,000 _—fighting-men. 





Yusaf ... 106,000 ,, .. 48,200 . 
Total... .. 246,000, .. 78,200 5 


The above sections will be found fully described under their respective 
headings. There are 793 Yisafzais serving in the Bengal Army and 364 
in the Panjab Force. 
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Besides these, there is in the Yisafzai division a large mixed population 
composed of Gijars (g. v.), Awans, Kashmiris, Hindkis, Milas, slaves, 
and Hindis, who reside among the Yisafzais. 

There is no authority that gives anything like so full and so able an 
account of.the Yiisafzai clan as Bellew; it would be a farce to attempt to 
compile a better one from the comparatively meagre data at my disposal, 
and I therefore extract from that officer’s report from page 182 to 229. 

“ Of the above races the Gijars demand the first notice. They are of 
the Jat or Rajpat race, are Miasalmans, and are divided into clans and 
khails, like the Pathans. They are a very numerous race, and form the 
entire population of many villages. They have no hereditary possession 
in the land beyond the British limits, but are merely the vassals of the 
Pathans. They follow no mechanical trades or handcrafts, but are 
entirely devoted to the rearing of cattle, and the cultivation of the 
soil, which they hold in lease from the Pathan owners on fixed terms, 
that vary in different localities. Generally they are these—to keep the 
land cultivated; to pay a land tax, either in cash or kind, to the Khan 
of the district, at the collection of each harvest, (the amount varies from 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 per plough) ; and to arm for military service at the call 
of the khan or chief of the division they live in. Besides these they 
provide the khan, or malik, under whose protection they live, with certain 
supplies for the use of his dujra, such as ghi, barley, fodder, bedding, &c. 
They also pay the khan, or malik, a tax on the occasion of a marriage 
amongst themselves; it is termed ‘ dakrai,’ and the sum varies from Rs. 4 
to Rs. 40, or more, They also are forced to provide bigar labor when 
required. The above terms also apply equally to all the other settlers in this 
country, except the Milas and Hindis. In fact the Pathans, as the posses- 
sors of country, are the only untaxed part of the population, excepting 
only the Milas, who, as will be mentioned presently, manage to tax the 
Pathans, after a fashion, in common with therest of the population of the 
country. 

All the foreign tribes thus settled amongst the Afghans and taxed are 
termed Hamsaya, or Fakir, the Mila and Hinda classes alone excepted. 
As a class, the Giijars are a fine, healthy, and athletic race, and in many 
points resemble the Pathans amongst whom they dwell. They are supposed 
to be the descendants of the possessors of the country previous to the 
arrival of the Pathéos. In numbers they equal about the whole of the 
rest of the population not Pathan, and may be roughly estimated at 75,000 
souls. As arule, they are comfortably, if not richly off, according to their 
own standard of comparison, and maintain more independence than the 
other settlers. 

The Awans, Kashmiris, and other Hindkis, together number about 19,000 
souls. The Awans may be taken at 3,000; they are only found in the 
Yusafzai plain. The Kashmiris may be taken at 6,000, and the Hindkis 
at 10,000, in round numbers. These tribes conjointly comprise the mecha- 
nics, artificers, and pretty traders. They live in separate societies, according 
to their occupations, and only intermarry amongst themselves. In Yisafzai 
they have the following trade-guilds, or societies, viz. :— . 

Baghwan.—Gardeners, fruiterers, &c. Charikar.—Ploughmen, cultiva- 
tors. Chamar.—Tanners, curriers, or workers in leather. Darzi.—Tailors, 
embroiderers, &. Dum.—Musicians, ballad-singers, and pimps, called also 
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Mirasi, or “ Prince of Sinners.” Gadéa.—Shepherds and cattle-graziers ; 
they are also called Rawanri. Gholam.—Slaves (Masc. Mrai; Fem. 
Windea). Jolah.— Weavers, rope-makers, &c, Kul/al.—Potters and brick- 
makers. Loar.—Ironsmiths, called also TZaud: Karigar, Musalli.— 
Sweepers, grave-diggers, &c.; also called Shahkail. Nandap.—Cotton- 
dressers and cleaners. Nangraiz.—Dyers, also called Dodi. Nai.—Barbers, 
dentists, cuppers, &c. Pansari.—Druggists, perfumers, &c. Paracha.— 
Carriers, pedlars, also called Zutéar. Yailii—Oil and soap-makers. Tar- 
kanr.—Carpenters, called also Sart Karigar, Zurgar.—Gold and silver- 
smiths, jewellers. 

All the above classes, excepting the Gholams, are called by the generic 
term Hamsaya and Fakir, which mean “ dependent,” and “ vassal,” respec- 
tively. Though naturalised by many generations of habitation in the 
country, they have no possession in the soil in the tracts beyond the British 
border, and for the most part within the British limits as well. They rent 
their houses, and generally a patch of land as well, from the Pathan owners ; 
for, as a rule, none of these classes can live entirely by their trades, the 
demand for their services being too small to yield a return sufficient for the 
support of a family; their dealings also are as much (in the state they are 
now) by barter as by cash exchanges. 

The Gholam, or slave class, are very numerous, more especially beyond 
the British border, within which they are not now bought and sold. They 
are the descendants of former captives of war, or purchases from the hill 
tracts north of Kabal. They perform the household, farm, or agricultural 
labours for their masters, and are in return fed, clothed, and sheltered ; and, 
asarule, are much more comfortably off than many of the independent 
mechanic class. The men are termed ‘ Mrat,’ and are valued as faithful 
servants and body-guards. They are said to be true, and brave in the 
defence of their masters. The women are termed ‘ Windza.’ They perform 
the household duties in the women’s department, grind the corn, &. They 
often serve as the concubines of their master, and sometimes rise to favour, 
are set free, and then legally married to their former master. Most of the 
khans and maliks still possess their hereditary slaves, and some of them 
own over a hundred of both sexes. They are, however, now fast diminish- 
ing by desertions, and the prohibition of new purchases within British 
imits. 

The Mila class is a very numerous and important one, and numbers in all 
about 34,000 souls. It consists of two great divisions, viz., the Astanadar 
and the Mala. 

The Astanadér are, as the name implies, “ place possessors ;” those whose 
ancestors in remote or recent times acquired the title of (Buzirg), “ saint,’’ 
by a notoriety for superior holiness and piety and the performance of mira- 
cles during life, and who after death left memorials of the same either in 
the shape of mosques, shrines, or other sacred spots, or merely traditionary 
accounts of their sanctity, In the present day, descendants, by virtue of 
the sanctity of their ancestor and the present benefits dispensed at his 
shrine, as well as by the unanimous accord of the people, enjoy, besides a 
superior and uncontested character for sanctity and righteousness, many 
secular and religious privileges. Any Misalman may become the founder 
of a race of Astanadars, provided he have the qualifications of a saint, and 
be acknowledged as much during life. With the Pathans, there are four 
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different classes of the Astanadar, viz.,1, Syad; 2, Pir; 8, Mian; and 4, 
Sahibzada. 

The Syad class are all of Arab extraction, and believed to be the direct 
descendants of the Khalifa Ali, the son-in-law of Mahamad. Their origin 
being from so holy a source, they are, of course, esteemed as uncommonly 
holy personages. Their bold, obtrusive, and continual publication of their 
sacred character and descent draws from the ignorant a reverential respect 
and at the same time gives them great influence over the mass of the popu. 
lation they dwell amongst. They use this to their own advantage, and 
manage to get from the Pathans considerable tracts of land in gift, as a 
perpetual and hereditary possession, besides the usual alms-offerings. The 
Astanadars of this class are very numerous, and in some localities consti- 
tute entire village communities. In these they live peaceably and undis. 
turbed as agriculturists, and enjoy the respect and good-will of their duped 
neighbours. The Syad is always addressed by the title of Shab. 

The Pir class are the descendants of Pathans, whose ancestors somehow 
became recognised saints during life, or got the title after death through 
the cunning and exertions of interested parties. In the latter case, they 
are certainly fictitious characters; and, in the former, not a few must have 
been false “‘ seers” indeed, if they in any way bore the character of their 
descendants of the present day. The memory of these saints whether 
fictitious or real, and whether of Pirs or the other Astanadars, is perpetuated 
by holy shrines that mark the supposed or real sites of some of their holy 
deeds of miracles, or they mark the place of their death or burial. Some- 
times these spots are authentic, but most frequently they are discovered to 
religious devotees and bigots by angels! Whatever their origin, they are all 
held sacred, and each possesses its own peeuliar virtues and qualities for 
benefiting both man and brute. Some shrines cure fever; others Opthalmia, 
and soon. Some have the power of rendering women and cattle of the 
same gender prolific; others vouchsafe the desires of intriguing lovers. 
Some protect their devotees from the evil eye, and a host of calamities; 
others ensure riches and wordly prosperity ; and so on ad libitum. Such 
shrines are named after the saint whose memory they perpetuate. Some 
saints dispense a multitude of blessings at their respective shrines: they are 
consequently greater favourites than others less distinguished, and are wor- 
shipped at many shrines dedicated to them in different parts of the country. 
From the great multitude of those shrines—for every village has two or 
three, or more, of them—the righteous in the good old days must have filled 
the land with the abundance of their numbers; and with the Yasafzais, 
these must, indeed, be degenerate times; for, even angels’ visite are, now- 
a-days, few and far between, and the man of God seldom has his sleep 
disturbed hy the ghostly visits, laments, and threats of injury and unre- 
membered saints of former days. Such is the case at least within the 
British limits. As descendants of holy Pathans, the Pirs exact many exclu- 
sive and hereditary rights and privileges from their own people. Their 
hereditary share in the soil is rent-free ; there tribes are exempt from labor 
and taxes of every kind; and, in common with the rest of the “ priest 
order,” they receive a share of the produce of fields and flocks. They claim 
the pre-eminence amongst their own religious orders, and the precedence 
amongst their own people, with its concomitants of respect and deference, 
wherever they move amongst them. The Pir takes the front rank, and 
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leads the congregation in their prayers. He is addressed as Badshah when- 
ever spoken to: and, on joining an assembly, is welcomed by the rising 
of the congregation, who remain standing till the Pir is seated. Besides 
these, the Pir has the enérée to the women’s apartments, a portion of 
of a Pathdn’s house most jealously closed to all others of whatever creed 
and caste. Most Pirs are believed to possess some secret power or charm 
termed whda or Auda, either inherited or newly acquired, by virtue of 
which they can by a prayer, a glance, a touch, the application of spittle, 
a charm, or the repetition of some gibberish incantation, cure all sorts of 
diseases, grant wishes, avert evils, &c., &c. As one would be naturally 
inclined to suspect, they have gained all this power by a clever play on 
the superstition and ignorance of their brethren, amongst whom cunning, 
deceit, and extortion, as long as cloaked by religion, or what is ao styled, 
may be carried to any extent. Besides the many privileges they enjoy, 
the Pirs, like the rest of the “priest order,” to whom also most of the 
foregoing remarks equally apply, derive a very considerable income from 
their dupes amongst the general pepulation. For their services, except 
when exercised with unnecessary ostentation towards the very poor, are by 
no means gratuitous. On the contrary, the amount of fee for the smallest 
service either in cash or kind, or both combined, is more in proportion to 
the assumed sanctity of the Pir, than to the means of hisdupe. All Pirs are 
comfortably off, if not rich. Their social position and privileges are heredi- 
tary and quite independent of individual merit ; for many can neither read nor 
write, and are equally ignorant of the religion they profess. Many of them 
are bad characters, and some of them are notorious highwaymen and burglars. 
In all his acts the Pir, as well as the rest of the Astanadars, proves the 
truth of the Persian proverb Mal i mu/t, dil ba rahm. 

In descent, hereditary privileges, and qualities cf sanctity, the Mians 
much resembles the Pirs. Their ancesors, however, were not Pathans, but 
Hamsayahs, or “vassals,” dwelling amongst them. They enjoy much the 
same privileges and powers as the Pirs, though in a less degree, but are 
debarred from entering the women’s apartments. They hold extensive 
tracts of land in perpetual gift and hereditary in their families. Such 
lands are termed ‘sairai,’ and are not bestowed by one individual, but equall 
by each individaal of the tribe amongst whom they dwell. Like the Pirs, 
the Mians (in either case not each individual, but only favoured ones) possess 
individual and special powers of udda against pestilence, famine, floods, 
and other calamities. They also profess to discover thieves, liars, adulterers, 
murderers, &c., by means of incantations and ordeals. In worldly wealth 
and comfort, they rival the Pirs, but are more numerous; and, in some 
localities, form entire village communities. 

Resembling the Pirs and Mians in most points, the Sahibzad&s rank after 
them, because their ancestors are supposed to have been a cut below their 
cotemporary saints. They are not so numerousas the other classes, but 
are more wealthy. The Swat Akhiin represents a saint, whose descendants 
will be styled Sahibzada. 

The Mula class, or “ priest order,” differs from the Astanadar in being 
the active portion of the clergy. Abandoning the world for a religious 
life, they devote the energies to the study and teaching the doctrines of 
Islim. The Astanadars may or may not be devoted to a religions life, 
though, if they are, they rise in the estimation of their fellows. But the 
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great. majority, however, content with their happy lot, lead a comfortable 
and worldly life; those who do devote their lives to religion become classed 
with the community now under notice. The Mula fraternity comprises 
four division collectively styled Mudayan. They are—1, Imam; 2, Mila; 
8, Shekh; and 4, Talib-al-ilm. 

The Imam is simply the leader of the congregation belonging to a mosque. 
He ig also the head official attached to the mosque, takes the front place 
in the prayers, and occasionally reads and expounds the Koran to the con- 
gregation. Every mosque has its own Inam. The office and title are both 
hereditary. 

The Mila is an ordinary priest. There are generally several attached 
to each mosque. They call the azdz, and perform the prayers and other 
duties of the Imm in his absence. They are mostly occupied in teaching 
the Talib-il-ilm, the Koran, the torms of prayer and the doctrines of Islam, 
and the village children how to repeat their “ Belief” and say their prayers. 
They often succeed to the office of Imamat. The title and occupation is 
mostly hereditary. 

The Shekh is one who, relinquishing wordly pleasures, becomes the 
disciple of some saint. Neither the title nor occupation is hereditary. 

The Talib-al-ilm, or ‘‘ Seeker of Wisdom,” is the name applied to a mixed 
class of vagrants and idlers, who, under the pretence of devoting themselves 
to religion, wander from country to country; and, on the whole, lead an 
agreeable and easy life. The Talib-al-ilm, wherever they go, find shelter in 
the mosques, and can get a sufficiency of food for the mere asking. As a 
rule, they are very ignorant and remarkably bigoted. Some of them, how- 
ever, are very observant travellers, and pick up very useful information re- 
garding the countries and people they visit. 

All these divisions of the Mila community are supported by the produce 
of rent-free lands attached to the mosques on which they quarter themselves. 
They also receive periodical presents of clothes and daily supplies of food 
from the people of the quarter in which their mosques are situated. 

The Hindis, if not the aboriginals, are settlers in the country from the 
remotest times. They are generally called Khatri, and are reckoned at 
about twenty-two thousand in number. They are found in almost every 
village throughout the country, in perfectly distinct little societies of from a 
couple to fifty or more families. Though dwelling in the heart of a bigoted 
Mahamadan population, they retain most of their religious rites and nation- 
al characteristics undisturbed. As being the means by which all the 
money aud business transactions of the general population are carried 
on, they enjoy the protection of the Pathans and are on the whole a 
very flourishing class. From individuals they at times suffer much oppres- 
sion, but in the end they contrive to secure an equivalent; for the entire 
trade of the country, internal and external, is in their hands. The Hindis 
are a very important section of the general community. They are entirely 
devoted to trade and business pursuits and under no circumstances bear 
arms. 

The Yasafzais in their own country are altogether an agricultural people, 
and live entirely on the produce of their fields and flocks. An former 
times, previous to their emigration eastward into their present limits, they 
were shepherd tribes, more or less nomadic, and used to a hardy, open-air 
life, the charms of which were continual changes of scene and adventure 
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as they roamed from country to country in search of fresh pastures for 
their cattle and flocks. The erratic life they thus led often brought them 
into contact with hostile tribes, who contested the country with them, 
whilst quarrels amongst themselves as to the extent of their respective 
grazing grounds, early inured them to the use of the arms, and produced 
an inherent taste for a military life. 

Like other barbarous peoples similarly situated, their nation was com- 
posed of a number of sections, each of which was split up into a multitude 
of lesser divisions made up of numerous small societies of members of the 
same family. Though collectively bound to each other by the relationship 
of a common descent, the sections individually formed distinct communities, 
governed by separate sectional chiefs or patriarchs. Amongst themselves 
these several sections had riva] interests, that, continually producing feuds 
and jealousies, kept them estranged from, or opposed to, each other; but, 
in their relations with foreigners, putting aside their individual feuds and 
jealousies, they all coalesced, and, for the time being, acted in unison under 
the guidance of the elders of their patriarchs or tribal chiefs. 

When not threatened by a foreign enemy, the great sections formed 
distinct and rival communities, each possessing its own tract of the country, 
holding it by force of arms, and vigilantly guarding it against encroach- 
ment by the neighbouring tribes. 

The progress of the Yiisafzais from the west to their present quarters 
has been described in the preceding chapter. Since their arrival in these 
parts they have been a fixed population, wholly devoted to the culture of 
the soil and the tending of their cattle. 

Their several sections are described in the previous articles. Here it may 
be noted that each consists of a number of fangilies who form separate but 
concordant, societies, and who, in matters that affect the interests of all 
alike, confederate under the elders of the senior family. 

The larger divisions of the tribe are termed ‘‘ koum” or race and bear the 
adjunct zaz after the proper name of each, as Fisafzas, “ the sons of Joseph,” 
Ilidszai, “‘ the sons of Elias,” Miisazai, “the sons of Moses,” Jsazai, “the 
sons of Jesus,” &. The lesser divisions are termed Khe, or “clan,” with 
the proper name of each prefixed, as, for example, Akokhel, “the clan of 
Ako,” Madakhel, “the clan of Mada,” Misakhel, “the clan of Moses,” 
and soon. Each zai and shel has its own representative chief. As many 
of them are generally associated together to form one tribe, the chief of 
the most powerful clan is recognized as the head of the tribe they col- 
lectively form. 

Each great division of the Yusafzai tribe has its own separate tract of 
country ; and each of these is, in the first place, portioned out between 
the primary divisions of the several tribes holding them, and after whom 
they are generally named, though, perhaps, possessing another designa- 
tion as well. Thus the YOsafzai plain is named Mandan, the Lankwar 
valley Baizai, the Sidhtm valley, Daolatzai, &. 

Each of these portions of the country is next dividec into districts 
(¢apas,) for each of the secondary divisions of the tribe; as, for example, 
Razar into Malikzai, Ishmailzai, &c. 

Each district is in turn divided into lots termed daffar or registered 
hereditary possessions as the Kamalzai district into the Misbranzai and 
Kishranzai daftars, 
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Again, the daftar is divided into family lots termed drakha, or portion ; 
and these finally are divided into plots termed pati, for each of the several 
households, who are termed brakha-khor, whilst their individual share or pati 
is termed, according to the division, a draiama, shpagama, or dolasama 
brakha, or a “ third,” “ sixth,” or “ twelfth portion.” 

By this arrangement, the Yisafzais are located in the country by societies 
lineally connected, and each family has its own possession in the soil, which 
is hereditary in the male descent. 

To illustrate the division of the land, we will take those of one section 
asasample of the rest. At the time of the settlement and division of 
Yoasafzai country by Shekh Mali, the lands apportioned to the Kamalzai 
were divided into 400 equal lots for cultivation only, leaving the greater 
portion of their territory as pasture land for the cattle of the whole tribe in 
common. Of these 400 shares, 200 were allotted to the Mishranzai, or 
“elder branch,” who settled at Torfl, and the other 200 shares were allotted 
to the Kishranzai, or “ younger branch” who settled at Hoti. The latter 
shares were subsequently divided into two equal portions of 100 lots each ; 
one for Hoti, and the other for Mardin. These last were then distributed 
as follows : twelve lots were set aside as sairai, or ‘ free-gift”” lands, for 
the support of various orders of the priesthood. Remaining eighty-eight 
lots were distributed amongst the Pathan community. Thus sixteen 
lots were given to the Mandari tribe, whose ancestors came to the 
country as the military mercenaries of the Yisafzais, and the other 
seventy-two lots were divided equally between the three divisions of 
the Kishranzai family settling at Mardan, each receiving twenty-four 
lots as its share. Thus, one went to the Khan Khel, the second to the 
Ristum Khel, and the third to the Bada Khel. Each of these shares was 
then treated as an integral portion, and divided into equal lots corresponding 
in number with the families composing the A4e/ to whose lot it fell. The 
number of these lots, and consequently their extent, varies in each ‘hel 
share; but all the families of one fed share equally with each other. 
Thus, of the three Kishranzai divisions, above-mentioned, the Khan Khel 
at this time happens to be represented by only one family, which conse- 
quently owns as its share the whole of the original twenty-four lots undivid- 
ed. But the Ristam Khel consists of a number of families in two divi- 
sions, viz., the Bahadur Khel and Bamo Khel. Each of these owns 2 
portion equal to twelve shares, or half of the twenty-four originally allotted 
to the Rastam Khel which they compose. The Bahadur Khel and Bamo 
Khel shares are then divided into equal lots, corresponding in number with 
the families composing the Khels respectively; and these family portions 
in turn are divided equally amongst the several brothers composing it, and 
finally by them amongst their children. When, owing to the increase of 
population og other cause and the consequent sub-division of the soil, each 
man’s portion hecomes insufficient for his support, then the village chief, 
in concert with the village assembly jzrga, takes in a portion of the village 
grazing grounds that may be fit for cultivation, and, as in the first instance, 
divides it into 100 equal lots, or whatever the number may be into which 
the lands of the particular village were originally divided, for the number 
ig a varying one in each different tribe. The Kishranzai number is 100, 
and the new land, thus lotted off, is distributed in the same manner as the 
first lots. Thus, in the case of Mardan, twelve lots are assigned as $aira1, 
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sixteen lots for the Manddris, and the remaining seventy-two lots equally 
between the three divisions of the Kishranzai, at Mardan, and, by these, 
amongst their respective sub-divisions and families, as above described. 

The division of the land is arranged in the following manner :—Tho 
council (yzrga,) under the direction of the khan, or, in his absence, the chief 
malik, proceeds to the ground to be divided, and measures it off by means 
of a rope, which varies in Jength from 50 to 100 or more feet. This rope 
ig termed purrat, and the process of measuring, “casting the purrai,’” 
whilst the land measured off is termed a wand; it is generally of a square 
or oblong shape. The land thus measured off is then divided into equal 
lots for distribution amongst the Khele to share in it. Thus, in the 
case of Mardan, the wand, after allotting the sairai and Mandiri shares, is 
divided into three equal parts, one for the Khan Khel, one for the Rastam 
Khel, and the other for the Bada Khel, whose respective maliks and elders 
then divide them amongst their respective divisions and families. The 
sairai, or “ church lands,” which sometimes, though rarely, are resumed by 
the original owners, are generally marked off by a line drawn parallel to 
one side of a wand, and across the other divisions, so that each share contri- 
butes an equal portion towards the “church lands,” as is shown in 
the annexed diagram representing a wand, and its primary divisions. 
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The marginal straight lines in the above plan mark the limits of the 
wand, and the waved lines its primary divisions, and their distribution to the 
Khel divisions. Thus, in the case of Mardan, after marking off the Sairai 
aod Mandari portions, the remainder is divided into three equal lots for 
the Khan Khel, Rustam Khel, and Bada Khan Khel, respectively. Each 
of these is sub-divided according to the divisions of each Khel, aa the 
Rastam Khel lot into two equal parts, one for the Bahadur Khel the other 
for the Bamo Khel, and these are divided into equal lots for their respective 
families, as above shown. In the above plan, the Bada Khan Khel share is 
arranged to illustrate the ultimate division of the land. It is first divided 
into three equal shares for each of three divisions of the Khel. One of 
these is halved for the two branches of one of these Khel divisions. One 
of the branches is supposed to have four, and the other five families. The 


next Kel share is supposed to be divided between five families, and ahree 
of these shares are divided for the branches of three several families, viz., 
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one between three, another between four, and the third between two 
branches of the respective families to whose lot the share fell in the distri. 
bution. Similarly, the third Khel is divided, in the first place, equally 
between six families. One sub-divides its share between the two branches 
supposed to compose it, and another into four equal shares, one for each of 
the four branches supposed to compose it. These divisions are yet further 
sub-divided between the various males of each branch of the several 
families. . 

After the measurement and primary division of a wand, its distribution 
is regulated by lot, or, as it is termed, “casting” the pucha or hist. It is 
thus manuged :—The representative of each of the Khele to share in the 
distribution selects a private mark (a piece of wood, ora rag, a grain of 
maize, or pellet of sheep’s dung, or a stone, or any substance near at hand), 
which, in the presence of all, he hands over to the “ greybeard”’ appointed 
to cast. the lot, declaring it to be his token. The “greybeard” having 
collected all the tokens and seen them severally recognised, gathers them 
together in the skirt of his frock, and then walls round the wand, followed 
by the assembly; and, as he passes them, throws out on each of the plots 
marked off the first token that comes into his hand. The several plots then 
become the possession of the Khels severally represented by the tokens 
thrown out on them. 

Each plot is then successively divided and allotted in a similar manner to 
the divisions of the Khels and their several respective families. In the ulti- 
mate divisions the portions of land are often of very small extent, and are 
frequently styled pucha, after the process above described. 

In thus dividing the land for cultivation, the wands are in detached plots 
all round the village, roads, water-courses, and wastes intervening. Each 
wand is known by a separate name, just like a farmer’s fields at home, mostly 
expressive of some quality of the soil, or position, &c., as irai wand, shigai 
wand, daftar “the ash-field,” “the sand-field,” &c. The division of the 
land, it will thus be seen, gives each section or tribe, or clan, a fixed posses- 
sion in the soil. The land itself is termed da/tar, or “register,” but its 
amount in each case is termed drakhah, or “share,” which, in individual 
shares, specified by prefixing the extent of sub-division, as dirshama brakhah 
attama brakhak, or “ thirtieth share,” “ eighth share,” &c., asthe case may 
be. It will also be observed that each individual’s daftar is not in one un- 
broken plot, but scattered according to lot in the different wands. This is 
necessary, s0 that each shall share alike, as far as possible, in the good and 
bad land, Very often, and beyond the British border always, in one tribe 
where the several Khels possess lands of varying quality, the lot of some 
having fallen on good and that of others on inferior land, it 1s customary to 
exchange places at fixed periods of five, ten, or more years. ‘The land alway 
remains the daftar of the original owners, but is mapped out afresh for dis- 
tribution amongst the new owners, who all share equally with those of their 
own tribal divisions, without reference to rank. In these exchanges between 
the tribes, only the houses are left standing, and often these are deprived of 
their timbers. The effects of this custom are ruinous to the land, for no 
man cares to spend his labour and money on improvements which for years 
will become the property of others. The system of division of the land is 
equally a bar to its improvement, whilst it is besides a fruitful source of feuds 
and bloodshed; for, in the smaller divisions, the several members sharing tt, 
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rather than divide the field, agree to divide the produce, and this ia never 
effected without quarrels that frequently produce tribal feuds and the lose of ~ 
many lives. ; i, 

Where the majority of a village community have enough land for their 
support by cultivation, they do not take in portions of the pasture lands, nor 
can individuals at their will cultivate on such tracta. Individuals who can- 
not support themselves on their own lands by reason of its small extent, 
either !casé it to others, and themselves seek a livelihood by foreign military 
suevice, or else, where several are in the same predicament, they found small 
hamlets within the limits of their own tribal lands. Such hamlets are 
termed Janda, and they often increase to the size of important villages. They 
are not the property of the people founding and inhabiting them, but belong 
to the tribe in common, each Khel and its several families receiving its own 
share of the land, which they can cultivate themselves or let to others gene- 
rally for a certain proportion of the produce, either a third or fourth of the 
crop. The tribal chief is also chief of all Ganda that may be founded within 
the limits of the tribal lands. The founders and inhabitants of ddndas are 
generally Gujars or Hamsayas, and they rent the land from the Pathan 
owners on the terms above stated. Asa rule, there are few Pathan families 
settled in the ddadas, though all the tribe in whose lands they are have their 
respective portions in it. The only exception is where the Jdzdas inhabited 
by Mians, or Syads, or other religious orders, become their hereditary pos- 
session by common consent of the tribes, who thus forego all claim to a 
share in the lands thus disposed of. ‘The ddndas of these religious orders are 
always flourishing little settlements, for they pay no taxes, and are never 
oppressed by the rest of the population, In some respects they resemble the 
“cities of the priest” of the ancient Israelites, and some of them become 
noted as sanctuaries for the refuge of criminals fleeing from justice. The 
spread of dd@ndae in the plain of Yisafzai is a sign of the prosperity of the 
country under British rule. 

The division and distribution of the lands forming the site of a village are 
made in the same manner as those for cultivation. A share in each forms a 
man’s daftar or “ register,” and the owner is termed daftart. The divi- 
sion of a village corresponding with the primary division of a wand, or 
the brakkah of a Khel in the fields, is termed andi, which may be 
divided into other dandis, according to the divisions of the Khel. Each 
kandi is a collection of separate tenements of the individual families forming 
a Khel or clan section. Each tenement is termed fandar, and consists of 
the house termed kor, and the court-yard termed gholia; these shelter the 
family as well as their dependents and cattle. Each dandi has its own malik 
or chief, whose authority is confined to it. His duties are to maintain order, 
settle disputes amongst the householders of his sandi, to collect the revenue, 
and see 1o the fair distribution of the crops, &c. Each malik is subordinate 
to the chief or £hdn of the tribe; to him he makes his reports, and from him 
he receives his orders. . 

Each kandi has its own church or jumaat, its own assembly-room, or 
Atyra ; and, in villages beyond the border, its own tower of defence or biiry. 

The jumaat is under the care of an establishment of priests who are sub- 
ordinate to a leader styled Imam. They are supported by rent-free lands 
attached to the mosque, and receive besides daily supplies of food from the 
residents of their kandi, Their duties are to lead the congregation in their 
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prayers, instruct the people in the doctrines and observances of Islam, to 
teach the young their belief and prayers, to perform marriage, circumcision 
and burial services when required, to fix the times of the appointed feasts and 
fasta, &., &c. On each occasion of the marriage and other services, they 
receive presents of money, cattle, food, or clothes, &c., according to the 
means of the donor. 

The Awrah is a public room with court-yard and stables attached. In 
most instances it is the property of the malik of the kandi, who is expect- 
ed to feed and shelter all visitors and travellers; beds, bedding, and forage 
are provided by the fakirs or hamsayahs in rotation. In the Awjrah, the 
malik meets the residents of the “kandi” for the discussion and settlement 
of their public business. Here also the residents and visitors assemble to 
smoke, gossip, learn the news of the day, and discuss politics. It is also 
the sleeping-place of all the bachelors of the tand:; for, as it is customary 
with the Pathans, no friend, nor traveller, nor relative, a bachelor, at man- 
hood, is allowed to sleep in the house. This custom is possibly owing to 
the construction of the houses, which provide no privacy for the women. ~ 

The durj, or “ watch-tower,” now only exists in villages beyond the 
border. It is always attached to the house of the malik, and is in con- 
stant use as a place of refuge and observation in case of feuds between the 
different Khels of a village community, as well as against enemies outside. 
In villages where a Khan resides, there is, besides the durj of each hands, 
a fort or garki, which encloses the whole of the Khan’s kandi. 

From the foregoing particulars, it will be observed that cach family of 
the Yisafzai has its own patrimony in tenements and lands; that they 
live in village communities according to tribal or clan descent, and in these 
again in smaller societies of the families of the clan sections. These 
are governed by their own maliks, who in turn are subordinate to the Khan. 

Both these offices are hereditary, except in the case of manifest incapa- 
city from mental imbecility or physical deformity, or from some objection- 
able quality of temper or general conduct; but there is nothing to prevent 
aman of courage and ability raising himself to the position of either. 
The independent power of these chiefs—for the terms merely represent 
different degrees of rank of the same kind—are very restricted indeed. 
In matters affecting the welfare or interests of the tribe or clan, they can- 
not act in opposition to the wishes of the general community. These are 
ascertained through the maliks by a council of the “elders” of each clan, 
and its section separately first and collectively afterwards. Each clan 1s a 
separate democracy. Their members are guided in their views by the grey- 
beards or elders, the patriarchs of the different families, who, in concert 
with the malik, decide all matters relating to their own society. ‘bis 1s 
the regular course; but, in actual practice, the Ytsafzais generally take 
the law into their own hands, and on the principle that “might is right, 
generally act much as they please. Disputes between members of the same 
clan are sometimes settled by their friends, the injured party receiving 20 
equivalent for the injury suffered, but very seldom without the assistance 0 
the elders and the malik ; and they in their decisions are guided by the usages 
of Pukhtunwali, a code framed on the principles of equity and retaliation. 
Thus A kills B’s plough bullock ; the matter is referred to the council 72794 
they decide that B shall kill one of A’s plough bullocks; he does s0, and 
all parties are satisfied. Or A kills B’s charaikar, or bondsman. B must 
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be provided with another by A, and the matter ends. But if A kills B, 
then B’s relatives demand the life of A; and, if the council succeed in 
handing him over to B’s next of kin for revenge, the matter ends in A’s 
death ; otherwise, if A escapes, and one of his family is not sacrificed, a feud 
breaks out till the injured party is revenged. Between members of the 
same clan, such disputes seldom lead to extremes; but where members of 
different clans are the principals, their respective clan divisions take up the 
quarrel as a personal one, and a settlement is seldom effected ; for reprisals 
are made on both sides, and ultimately leads to a lasting estrangement or 
feud between the tribes ; for, barbarians as they are, they are most sensitive 
to any insult or slur on their honor and independence. 

Each tribe under its own chief is an independent commonwealth, and 
collectively each is the other’s rival if not enemy. The families composing 
each never render more than an allegiance to their Khan in whose defence 
they arm and take the field. Previous to the British annexation of a por- 
tion of their country they never paid revenue regularly to any Government. 

When undisturbed from without, the several tribes are alwaye opposed to 
each other; feuds, estrangements, and affrays are of constant occurrence; the 
public roads and private property are alike unsafe. The men, although 
wearing arms as regularly as others do clothes, seldom or never move beyond 
the limits of their own Jands except disguised as beggars or priests. Every- 
where family is arrayed against family and tribe against tribe,—in fact, one 
way and another, every man’s hand is against his neighbour. Feuds are 
settled and truces patched up, but they break out afresh on the smallest 
provocation. Such is the ordinary condition of YGsafzai beyond the border. 
But when danger threatens from without, all family feuds and clan jealousies 
are at once forgotten, and all unite to repel the common enemy. 

Previous to the British occupation of the Yisafzai plain, so rife were these 
feuds and disorders that men ploughed their fields with a rifle slung over 
the shoulder or a sword suspended at the waist, and watched the growth of 
their crops with armed pickets night and day. Similarly, their cattle never 
went out to graze except they were protected by armed footmen or mounted 
guards. Happily all this is now altered, and the change is appreciated by 
the mass of the people. The cultivator now casts his seed on ground far 
away from his village, and is troubled by no anxieties for the safety of the 
crop. Children now lead out the cattle to graze, and amuse themselves at 
play on the mounds formerly held as pickets. Men and women follow the 
tracks across the dreary and desert maira wastes unhindered and undisturbed, 
and in their visits from village to village daily perform journeys their grand- 
parents never dreamed of. The tales of heroism and deeds of bloodshed, of 
which almost any mound and hollow in the country is the site, are now fast 
becoming traditions, and are only heard of from actors amongst the 
old men, who in their village homes delight the youth untutored in 
fe use of arms with thrilling recitations of the manly deeds of their 
athers. 

From the foregoing description it will be observed that the Yisafzais 
have no regular form of government. Every man is pretty much his own 
master. Their Khans and Maliks only exercise authority on, and extract 
revenue from, the mixed population, who, besides paying a third or fourth 
of the produce of the land they cultivate to the owner, render certain 
fees and taxes to the chief of the tribe or clan they are settled with. These 
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have already been detailed, with the services exacted from them. From 
Misalmans, not Pukhtuns or priests, the chief sources of revenue to the 
Khians are the dckrai, or “ marriage tax,” and the /wugi tawan, or “ hearth 
tax.” The Hindas only pay the juzza or “ poll tax.” These are the 
recognized taxes, but in practice many other tyrannical exactions are made 
on frivolous pretences by chiefs who have the courage and power to do 0. 

Such are the main features of the government of the Yisafzais; let us 
now notice their customs and character. 

Of the latter some idea will have been conveyed by the foregoing re- 
marks ; here it may be added that owing to the pastoral and agricultural 
life they lead, the Yisafzais are for the most part very illiterate; even 
their priests or educated class are as a body lamentably ignorant, though 
in the midst of the surrounding darkness they are shining lights. 

Like Pathans generally, the Yiisafzais view themselves as a peculiar and 
favoured people. The most notable traits in their character are unbounded 
superstition, pride, cupidity, aud a most revengeful spirit. 

Their superstition is incredulous and has no limits. Miracles, charms 
and omens are believed in as a matter of course. An inordinate reverence 
for saints and the religious classes generally is universal, and their absurdly 
impossible and contradictory dicta are received and acted on with eager 
credulity. The ziarat or “sacred shrine” is habitually resorted to by all 
classes and both sexes. At these the devotees confess their sins and 
implore forgiveness, unburden their hearts of all manner of seeret desires, 
and beseech favours, all in the full belief of a sure hearing and answer. 
The wayfarer never passes one without checking his steps to render obei- 
sance or invoke a blessing. The people pride themselves on these outward 
signs of a holy life, and boast of their love and reverence for their “ pure 
prophet” and his “blessed religion,” and congratulate themselves on their 
resigned obedience to his commands as conveyed to them through their 
holy men and priests. In all this they act sincerely from the heart, for they 
certainly do cherish and pamper a very numerous priesthood at considerable 
self-deniel. 

With all this, however, and as might be expected in a religion that, 
without appealing to the loftier and purer qualities of the heart, merely 
binds its followers to the observance of outward forms and ceremonies, 
they never allow their religion or its ordinances to stand in the way of 
their desires when these run counter to them. In their religious tenets 
they are Suni Mahamadans, and distinguish themselves as Chararis. In 
common with other Misalmans, they hold the observance of prayer, alms, 
fasts, and pilgrimage to be the binding and fundamental duties of their 
religion. To omit any of these is considered a great sin, and if persevered 
in exposes the offender to excommunication as an infidel. The observance 
of prayer especially, with the appointed ceremonies and at the fixed periods, 
is deemed the most important duty, and is less neglected. than any of the 
others. The prayer consists of two parts, termed fard and sunmat. ‘The 
former must always be repeated, the latter may be omitted in case of press- 
ing hurry. Before any prayer can be repeated the ablution by aodas, OF; 
in the absence of water, the purification by taiammum wust be performed ; 
the place of prayer, as well as the body and clothes of the person, must be 
mak or “pure.” A multitude of trifles are always conspiring to render 
either impure or palit, The rcligious man is consequently always oD the 
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look out and dodging about to avoid contact with imaginary impurities, 
The fixed prayers are at day-light, at noon, afternoon, at eunset, and at 
vening. 

° The viiatebution of alms is very generally observed by all classes accord- 
ing to their means. The priesthood, widows, orphans, maimed, blind, aged, 
&e., are the recipients. They are of two kinds termed eakat and khatrat. 
The former are appointed by the Kuran, the latter are ey to the 
inclination of the donor. Alms are sometimes given in money, but more 
generally they are gifts from the produce of the fields or flocks, &. None 
of the Yusafzais pay the wshr, or tithe for the support of the church, 
though its exaction has frequently been attempted. Their objection is that 
by so doing they would acknowledge themselves the subjects of a sovereign, 
whereas it is the glory of most of the tribe to boast of the independence 
they maintain. The fast is the Mahamadan Ramazan. It is very strictly 
kept from sunrise to sunset every day throughout the month, and is con- 
sidered a meritorious penance, ensuring abundant future reward. Only 
travellers and invalids are allowed to eat during the fast; children are 
classed with the latter. Keeping the fast is termed rozha, and not keeping 
it kozha. Those who cannot keep the fast, in whole or part, during the 
month of Ramzan, must make up the difference afterwards before the arri- 
val of the next Ramazan. 

This is termed 4aj, when made to the proper place, Mecca. Those who 
cannot go themselves, or send a substitute—and with few exceptions they 
comprise the whole tribe—content themselves with periodical visits to the 
sacred shrines in their own limits. This is termed “ doing the ziarat.” 
Friday is the favourite day, and is, therefore, named “ ziarat day.” On 
this day whole villages turn out for the pilgrimage round their own ziarats. 
Sometimes pilgrims go the round of the noted shrines in the country. 
Hassan Abdal, Pir Baba in Buhner, and the Kaka Khel in Khatak hills, 
are the chief favourites in this country. 

The pride of the Pathans is a marked feature of their national character. 
It is also a prominent one of the Yasafzais. They eternally boast of their 
descent, their prowess in arms, and their independence, and cap all by 
“Am I nota Pukhtun?’ They despise all other races; and even amongst 
themselves, each man eonsiders himself equal to, if not better than, his 
neighbour. Hence most of the bickerings and jealousies so rife in every 
family throughout the tribe. In their bearing towards strangers of rank 
they are manly and plain-spoken, but towards the weak and low they are 
abusive and tyrannical. They enjoy a character for lavish, or at least 
liberal, hospitality. This they do deserve, but not to the extent they boast 
of; for what passes for hospitality is, in most cases, a mere customary inter- 
change of services or favors. Owing to the disturbed and barbarous state 
of their society, and the absence of public places of accommodation for travel- 
lers, it is the custom of the several tribes to lodge and feed each other when 
travelling. Thus, guests and strangers are fed and sheltered free of all 
charge in the village Aujras, but both the accommodation and fare are of the 
simplest and least expensive kind. Strangers or foreigners generally receive 
neither food nor shelter, but beg the former from house to house, and find 
the latter in the mosques. In out-of-the-way and unfrequented localities, 
where the population is sparse and poor, there is a show of greater hospitality 
and welcome; but it is not genuine, and as often as not, if the guest be 
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worth it, fe is robbed or murdered by his late host as soon as beyond the 
protecting limits of the village boundary, if not conveyed by dadraga, of 
supernr strength. This dadraga is merely an armed body of men who, for 
@ consideration, agree to convey travellers through their own limits. An 
Misalman may act as badraga, but only the one supplied by the chief of 
the district is safe; any others are liable to be attacked by nvals or enemies. 
The convoy can only defend within their own limits; beyond these men of 
the next district take their place. Every tribe and their divisions have their 
own separate and distinct limits, within which they are quite independent of 
each other. A man of one district who drives off to his own home the 
cattle from a neighbouring district is only reached by the injured tribe 
making reprisals on the offenders. Thus, for example, if a man drives off 
a buffalo from the Salarzai district to his own home in the Gadaizai district, 
both in Buner, he is safe until the owner of the stolen animal succeeds in 
tracing it. He cannot make the chief restore it, or punish him for the 
theft, but retaliates by seizing the first Salarzai man, or any of their cattle, 
that he may Jay hands on. The matter then becomes a dispute between the 
two tribes, and is generally settled by each party restoring the other's 
property. The cattle first carried off is termed dura or dura dopa, and the 
reprisal made is termed Jota barampta. Where a man of the tribe owes a 
man of another tribe money or other property, and refuses to make payment, 
then the creditor seizes and keeps the first man or any property belonging 
to his debtor’s tribe until the debt be paid. Sometimes the tribes meet in 
Jjirgah for the settlement of these disputes; but generally individuals are 
allowed to settle their own disputes amongst themselves. The consequence 
is the anarchy and disorder that characterize the life of the Yisafzais. The 
most remarkable illustration of the pride of the Yisafzais is their exagger- 
ated notion of their own honor, Nang i Pukhtana as it is termed, any slight 
or insult to which is instantly resented. The existence of such sentiments 
amongst them is very strange, for they glory in being robbers, admit that 
they are avaricious, and cannot deay the character they ‘have acquired for 
faithlessness. The distinctive laws of Nang i Pukhtana are very numerous, 
both as regards their dealings with their own race and with strangers. The 
chief are Nanawatai, Badal, and Mailmastai. , 

By Nanawatai, or “the entering in,” the Pukhtun is expected, at the 
sacrifice of his own life and property, if necessary, to shelter and protect 
any one who in extremity maz flee to his threshold and seek an asylum 
under his roof. This applies even to the protector’s own enemies, and by 
some tribes the asylum is extended to all living creatures, man or brute, or 
fowl ; but the protection is only vouchsafed within the limits of the threshold 
or premises. Beyond these the host himself may be the first to injure 
the late protégé. 

: Badal, or retaliation, must be exacted for every and the slightest personal 
injury or insult, or for damage to property. Where the avenger takes the 
lite of his victim in retaliation for the murder of one of his relatives, 16 16 
termed Kisas. 

The Jaws of Mailmastai bind the Pukhtan to feed and shelter any traveller 
arriving at his house and demanding them. 

To omit or disregard any of these observances exposes the Pukhtun to 
the ridicule and scorn of his associates, and more especially as regards the 
6adat and kisas. These are never forgotten, and, whilst aptly illustrating 
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the revengeful spirit of the people, show the means by which it is kept up. 
It is a common thing for injuries received by one generation to be revenged 
by their representatives of the next, or even by those two or three genera- 
tions further removed. Children in their infancy are impressed with this 
necessity as the object of their lives. 

According to their neighbours, the Yiisafzais are said to be naturally 
very avaricious and grasping, selfish, and merciless, strangers to affection, 
and without gratitude. They have all these faults, but the condemnation 
is too sweeping and severe. Though not always sincere in their manners, 
the Yisafzais observe many outward forms of courtesy towards each other 
and strangers that one would not expect in a people living the disturbed 
and violent life they do. The salutation as salam alaikum, and the reply 
wa alaikum salam, are always interchanged. Not to return the salam is 
always considered wrong, and not unfrequently is taken as a personal slight, 
and avenged accordingly. Friends meeting after a long absence embrace, 
and in fervent phrases enquire of each other’s welfare, never stopping 
to give a due reply in the midst of their counter gabblings of jor yai, kha 
jor yat, khushal yai takra, taza kha takra yai, rog yat, &e. Stranger pass- 
ing each other on the high roads exchange courtesies as each plods on his way, 
and starai ma sha, or “be not fatigued,” is answered by doai sha, “ be 
great,” or ma khwaraiga,“be not poor.” The visitor entering a village or 
its hujra is greeted with kar kala rasha, “always welcome,” and replies, 
naiki darsha, “ good betide you,” or har kala osa, “may you always abide.” 
There is no term exactly corresponding with our “ thank you,” but under 
similar conditions the usual phrases are hhuddia diobakha, ‘God pardon 
you,” or khaddai di loai ka, “God prosper you,” or khudaai di osalé, 
“God preserve you.” Friends parting commit each other to the care of 
God with the sentence da khudaai péaman, “ to the protection of God,” and 
its reply, Ahudaai dar sara naiki oka, “God act well with you.” Of the 
necessity of such a commission there is no doubt, and in this country the 
traveller used invariably to conceal his route and time of departare. Thus 
if going direct from Mardan to Pésbawar by night he would give out that 
he left for Naoshahra in the morning. ‘ 

One other point connected with the character of the Yusafzaie requires 
mention before proceeding to a description of their domestic habits, social 
customs, and amusements. It is the estimation in which they hold their 
women. They are most suspicious and jealous of them. It is quite 
enough for a maff to see his wife speaking to a stranger to arouse his 
passion. He at once suspects her fidelity, and straightway maltreats or 
murders her, The women are never allowed in public to associate with the 
men, though amongst themselves they enjoy a certain amount of liberty. 
The abuse or slander of a man’s female relations is ouly to be wiped out in 
the blood of the slanderer, and not unfrequently the slandered one, whether 
the calumny be deserved or not, is murdered to begin with. The Yisafzais, 
though so Jealous of them, treat their women with no respect or confidence, 
but look on them as so much property in which their honor is invested, and 
to be watched and punished accordingly. Nevertheless, elopements, termed 
matiza, are one of the most fruitful cause of feuds. In their domestic 
habits the Yisafzais are very simple. Their dwellings are mean mud and 
lath cabins, full of vermin and foul air, and surrounded by cesspools and 
heaps of every kind of filth. In their diet they are frugal and often 
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abstemious ; very few are intemperate. Their food is plain and wholesome 
and almost entarely the produce of their cattle and lands. Milk in its 
various forms, the common cereals, vegetables, and meats, together with 
potherbs and edible fruits that grow wild, constitute the diet of the mass of 
the people. Sugar, and in some parts wild honey, is much used, but spirits 
are quite unknown. Tea is very little used, and only by the rich, but coffee 
is not even known by name. Tobacco, for chewing, smoking, and snuffing, 
is in too general use. Opium also is used to some extent, and so are the 
different preparations of Indian hemp, but mostly in the plain country 
and only amongst the abandoned and debauched, who are pointed at as 
disreputable characters and a disgrace to their names. 

In their persons the Yfsafzais are singularly indifferent to cleanliness. 
Their ablutions seldom extend beyond the aodas or wuzu appointed as the 
necessary purification before prayers. Many wear clothes steeped in indigo 
to hide the dirt. The ordinary dress consists of a loose frock, or kamis, 
and wide trowsers, or partog, with a patka to wind round the head. All 
are of coarse cotton cloth of home manufacture, and are frequently worn, 
without a change, till in tatters. The dress of the chiefs and well-to-do 
is of the same kind, but of better material, of English manufacture. The 
dress of the women only differs from that of the men in the substitution 
of the oranai, or chequered sheet for the patka. This sheet is of the same 
material and pattern for the whole tribe. 

The Yisafzais, like most Pathan tribes, have a natural fondness for field 
sports, such as hawking, hunting with dogs, and shooting. Frequently 
they combine with these pleasures the more exciting business of highway 
robbery, cattle-lifting, and burglary. With many, these are the ordinary 
means of livelihood ; otherwise the population is more or less wholly devoted 
to the care of their flocks and fields. Many take military service under 
the neighbouring governments, but none ever engage in the industrial or 
mechanical trades, and few have the capacity to manage the business of a 
merchant. All’such are the special occupations of different classes of the 
vassal population, as already mentioned. The workmanship is always of 
the most simple agd coarse kind, such as is suited to the wants of a 
poor agricultural people. 

At home the Yusafzais are of a lively and merry disposition, and are 
very fond of music and poetry; to enjoy these, they have frequent social 
gatherings at their village Aujras. The poetry possesses some merit, and 
is worthy of attention from us by way of encouragement. Their music, 
too, though noisy, and the result of vigorous performance, is not without 
its own peculiar merits, to judge from its exciting effects on a Yiisafzat’s 
audience. In all cases the professional musicians belong to a distinct class, 
termed Dum and Mirasi. Their instruments are the nagara, or drum, the 
suinai, or flageolet, and the rabad, or violin. The last is often accompanied 
vocally. The Mirasis are improvisatores and actors. Their recitations are 
of an epic character, generally some departed warrior of the tribe being 
the hero; but loye songs and burlesques are also common subjects. Some 
of the last named are clever and witty, and do not spare the British officials 
who have become noted in the country. Often, however, both the recita- 
tion and acting are of quite a different character. The obscenity ap 
beastliness of these, equally with the others, draw loud plaudits from the 
audience. In their social gatherings and amusements, the men are never 
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joined by their women. These have their own separate gatherings, where 
they sing and dance to the music of the Dums in an adjoining court. The 
women, however, except on the regular festival days, to be mentioned further 
on, have few gatherings for amusement or recreation. They are mostly occu- 
pied with their several household duties, but find time also to visit each other 
from house to house gossip, talk scandal, and do other quarrelling. With 
rare exceptions, they are entirely uneducated, and are described as coarse and 
obscene in their conversation. In public they are silent, and always veil 
themselves before strangers. They are said to possess a martial spint, and 
often urge their men to many a deed of blood to gratify their own private 
piques, or to resent some imagined or real slur on their honour. Their daily 
occupations are the usual domestic duties of the household, such as fetching 
water, preparing butter, grinding corn, cooking, spinning cotton, &c. 
Often the wealthier classes engage in the lighter of these duties by way of 
occupation, but more frequently they are better employed with their dress, 
jewellery, and personal adornments, such as plaiting the hair, dyeing the 
hands and feet with nakriza, or “ hinna,” and painting the eyclids with 
ranja, or “ surma.”” The women are even more superstitious and religiously 
disposed than the men, and their credulity, it seems, increases with the ab- 
,surdity of what is offered for their belief. They are very fond of visiting 
the ziarats and the graves of departed relatives. On Fridays, it is a com- 
mon sight to find the village graveyards and ziarat enclosures crowded with 
troops of women, old and young. Some in silence move about between the 
graves, strewing them with flowers, or pebbles, or bits of pottery. Others 
sit down and indulge their grief for a lost dear one in loud sobs and wail- 
ings of the deepest sorrow, and for hours together call to the dead in the 
most affectionate terms, mingled with loving rebukes for deserting his own 
to the cares and toils of a weary life. Mourning for the dead appears to be 
the special duty of the women. When a death occurs in a family, the wo- 
men of the kandi, or quarter, and others in the neighbourhood, repair to the 
house, and gathering round the corpse, which is for the purpose laid out on 
a bed in the court, perform the vir, or wuzar, the lamentation. It is a very 
mournful and impressive sight. The women, some twenty or thirty, if the 
deceased were a man of position, stand round the corpse and weep in con- 
cert, and in an accustomed manner and tone. They are led by the senior 
matron, who, advancing a step or two in front of the rest, slaps her face 
with both hands, and amidst loud sobs, exclaims in sharp, shrill, and hur- 
ried breaths, 4ai hai! hkuaz/ “alas! alas! woe, alas!” and at the last syl- 
lable stamps one foot on the ground. The rest repeat in chorus after the 
leader, and continue the same exclamations and gestures with increasing 
vehemence and gesticulations for half an hour or more, by which time their 
faces are swelled from repeated slapping (at least those of the near rela- 
tives) ; the eyes are bloodshot and sore from the unusual drain of tears, the 
hair hangs in wild dishevelled locks, and the acturs are more or less 
exhausted by the performance. The sound of the wuzar, or vir, can be 
heard at a considerable distance. Often the weepers divide into two 
parties, who repeat the vir, in rapid succession, but in different keys; the 
one party commencing at the cadence of the other’s exclamation. 
At the conclusion of the lamentation, the women retire. The body is 
then washed in the prescribed manner by one of the Shahkhel class, who 
for his labour gets his day’s food and the clothes on the body. After the 
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washing, the corpse is swathed in burial clothes—a winding-sheet, in two 
pieces of coarse cotton cloth. One piece is wrapped all around the body 

and the other is spread over its back and front from head to foot. The ree 
great toes are fastened together with a string. In this state, placed on a 
bed and covered with a sheet, the corpse ig carried off to the burial-ground, 
where round the grave are collected the priest of the quarter in which 
deceased resided, his relatives, friends, and a crowd of beggars and idlers. 
Women form no part of the assembly. On depositing the corpse near the 
grave, the assembly rise and stand in rows to its east and facing the weat, 
The priest than advances a few paces and performs the prayers appointed 
for the burial of dead in an audible and solemn voice, and is followed by the 
congregation repeating after him. At the conclusion of the prayers, the 
body is lowered into the grave, which lies north and south, and is next laid 
in the Zahad with the face inclined to the west. The /ahad is a small sepul- 
chre on the west side of the grave, or sadar, and a little below the level of 
its floor. It is roomy enough to allow the corpse to sit up when summoned 
by the angles Nakir and Munkir to 
render account of his life and deeds. 
After the body has been deposited 
in it, the Zakad is shut off from the 
haber by large flat bricks placed Kazan, 
upright against its opening, as repre- 

sented in the annexed section. The 

kabar is then filled up with earth, | Lawan. 

none of which reaches the corps it- 

self. Before lowering the corpse 

into the grave, the deceased’s relatives disburse the iz/at, consisting of money 
and sugar, to the priests and beggars around. The ceremoay of burying 
the dead is termed janaza. At its conclusion the assembly disperses ; but 
deceased’s friends repair to his late home, and for three successive days per- 
form the required mourning. During these the women repeat the 7 or 
wuzar, friends drop in to repeat the fatihah, here called das niwah, from the 
custom of holding the hands together in repeating “ the condolence for the 
dead,” and the priests and poor are fed. On the fourth day the women 
visit the grave in a body. This concludes the mourning ceremony for all, 
except the members of deccased’s family, who continue to receive condola- 
tory visits of their friends, and themselves visit the grave, at least every 
Friday, till the fortieth day, on which they give a feast that concludes the 
ceremony for them also. Amongst the Yiisafzais, although they are accus- 
tomed to violent deaths and murders, the death of a member, especially if 
a male, is always the source of sincere mourning and grief, and is a calamity 
generally very much dreaded. The people have all sorts of superstitious 
terrors of the mysteries beyond the grave ; and, believing in good and ad 
omens, observe some curious customs to avert the dreaded calamity. On 
the filling up of the grave, it is believed that the angel Gabriel blows a 
terrible blast on the trumpet for the raising of the dead, who, waking from 
his death-sleep, finds an angel perched on each shoulder. The one taxes 
him with his evil deeds, reveals his hidden thoughts and secrets, and notes 
them all down in a book. The other recounts the meritorious deeds of his 
life, notes the prayers and other religious ceremonials that have been 
properly observed, and the fact of his having died in the true faith. 
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The two records are then balanced against each other; and according 
to the result, the soul is welcomed to paradise, admitted to purgatory, 
or despatched to hell. Amongst the numerous superstitious rites observed 
by the Yisafzais for the aversion of impending death, or in atonement for 
the soul thereafter, two are worthy of specipal note, as being also Israelitish 
observances. In the one resembling the “ Passover,” a healtby animal of 
the herds or flocks is sacrificed, and distributed to the priests, who sprinkle 
the blood upon the lintel and door posts of the house to be protected. In 
the other, resembling the “scape goat,” a similar animal is conducted round 
the house or village, formally loaded with the sins of the people, and then 
driven off beyond the limits to become the property of anybody who may 
seize it. Always in the case of sickness, the afflicted, according to his 
means, feeds the priests and poor, and sacrifices sheep and oxen as sin-offer- 
ings. This is also done after the commitment and repentance of any great 
sin; and similarly thank-offerings are made on recovering from illness or 
escaping from any other impending calamity. All such offerings are 
generally termed kurdani, or “ sacrificial.” 

In their marriage contracts, the pride of the Yisafzais is again strongly 
marked. The rites and tics are for the most part binding according to the 
Mahamadan code. But in this there is much variation ia the different divi- 
sions of the tribe. The majority are content with one wife at a time, many 
inarry two, and the chiefs and wealthy take the full number of four, besides 
as many concubines as they can afford to keep. Frequently children are 
betrothed by their parents to maintain clan relationship or friendly alliances. 
Sometimes, as in out-of-the-way places, where the population lead a more 
simple and less restrained life, the cOntract is made by mutual desire of 
parties well acquainted with each other. Generally, however, the selection 
is made without previous acquaintance through the means of members 
of the Dum class, who are termed raibar, or dadlal, t. ¢., “ go-hetween,” or 
“agent.” This class, both men and womeh, are the repository of the 
family secrets of the whole tribe; and, in their special calling, they play 
off the negociating parties upon each other, according as they are paid. 
They are very circumspect, however ; and, for their own safety, keep their 
secrets ‘to themselves. As soon as the parents of a girl have accepted the 
proposals of a candidate for their daughter’s person, he visits the father in 
company with the daddal, and takes with him presents for the parents and 
the object of his desires. If approved of, he is invited to visit again, when 
the amount of dowry is agreed to. If in possession of the requisite means, 
the marriage day is fixed; if not, he is acknowledged as the betrothed, and 
a period fixed for him to collect the dowry. As soon as the terms are agreed 
to the father and the wooer drink “eau sucre” out of the same vessel as a 
token that the compact is binding, and as a proof of good faith. After 
this ceremony the engagement is published, the friends of either party 
congratulate each other, and the hopeful benedict makes frequent or few 
visits according to circumstances, with presents for his affianced, though he 
never sees her, The engagement is termed fozhdan, the dowry mahar, the 
youth 2almai, or chandghol, the maid paighla or chandghala, the ceremony 
nikah, the feast wadah, the procession yany, the bride nawai, the bridezroom 
sakhtan, the mother mairman, the father mairah, the infant mashnm, the girl 
Jjinat, and the boy Aalak. 

The jaxj consists of the friends of both parties. On the appointed day 
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the bridegroom sets out with his friends, male and female, to the houses of 
his bride; they go along in a divided procession, the men by themselves 
and the women by themselves, with music, singing, and firing of matchlocks, 
&c. This party is termed janjzan; at the house of the bride they are 
welcomed by her party of friends, termed manjian. The two parties 
coalesce, and the men and women in separate associations pass the day aud 
night in feasting, music, and gossip. During the night the bride and 
bridegrdom are made man and wife by the priest, who in the presence of 
witnesses, asks each party if they accept each other on the conditions he 
at the .time names in detail. This repeated three times, and affirmative 
replies being received from each on all three occasions, priest naming both 
parties, declares them man and wife, and asks a blessing on their union. 
This is the nikak. Next morning the bridegroom takes his bride to his 
own home, and is conducted thither by his own janjian with the usual 
demonstrations of happiness. The manjian remain at the bride’s house 
to comfort the parents. At his own house the bridegroom keeps the guests 
three days and nights occupied in feasting, music, &c., then, dismissing 
them, unveils his bride, and sees her for the first time. All the expenses 
of the marriage are borne by the bridegroom. Both parties receive presents 
from éach of their friends; but it is an understood agreement that they in 
turn will make presents of the same value to each of them when a similar 
festival occurs in their respective families. Failing to do this, and to return 
jewels borrowed for the occasion, is a fruitful source of feuds. The marriage 
expenses are very heavy. The lowest sumy is fifty rupees ; the average Is 
about two hundred rupees for the common people. The rich require as 
many thousand rupees and more to get married respectably. Marriages 
are never performed during the Ramazan, or between it and the /oas akhtar 
or id-i-kurban, because the first is a period of fasting, aud the second the 
time for making pilgrimages. 
The proper place of pilgrimage is Mecca; but, as few are able to under- 
take so great a journey, the mass of the ‘people go the rounds of the ziarats 
in their own vicinity. There are three principal places of pilgrimage here, 
and each has its own fixed annual festival. These are the Jandah at 
Peshawar, Kaka Sahib in the Katak country, and Pir Bada iu Buner. 
The first two festivals are termed maida, and last three or four days each. 
Immense crowds of holiday folk assemble at these shrines, at appointed 
times, once a year; before the Ramazan at Péshawar [or the Jandah mela, 
and after the Ramazan for the Kaka Sahib mela. Numbers of Hindis and 
petty traders attend at these festivals, and in temporary booths open. out 
shops for the sale of a vast variety of merchandise. Bands of musicians, 
actors, &c., move about the crowd, delighting the women and children with 
their obscene jests and disreputable performances. The men are amused by 
wrestlers, conjurors, &c., vie with each other in equestrian exercises, 10174 
éazi, trials of strength, and athletic sports. Gamesters and prostitutes also 
are present, and reap rich harvests from their victims. In these festivals ene- 
mies often meet and settle their disputes with their swords. Previous to the 
British rule, these assemblages were always very unruly and disorderly cous 
and much blood was spilt. Now, however, they are better conducted, a 
still four or five deaths from violence always occur. At the Pir Ba 5 
shrine there is no mela owing to the unsettled state of the country. 4 
is a sober place of pilgrimage. In the spring, however, partics of both 
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Mahamadans and Hindis collecting there set out for the ziarat of Jogtano 
Sar on the summit of the Tortaba spur of the Ilam mountain. Here they 
encamp for three days, and in separate parties enjoy a season of recreation, 
described as a mixture of religious devotion and debauchery. The people 
going to this festival (which is termed by the Hindis Rawtakht) collect a 
sum of four or five hundred rupees for the chief of the district before he en- 
sures their safety. Frequently, when the country is actively disturbed, the 
festival is altogether passed over. 

Amongst the Yisafzais, the occasion of the birth of a male child is one of 
great rejoicing and feasting amongst the friends of the happy mother, who 
does not, however, partake in them till the forty days of her purification be 
accomplished; for, during this period she is kept strictly secluded, ministered 
to by female friends, and made to observe the most absurdly superstitious 
rites before the final ablution that restores her once more to society. The 
birth of a female child is in no way noticed, except as aAnisfortune. 

About the eighth year, often much earlier, the boy is admitted into the 
fold of the Mahamadan church by the outward sign of circumcision. The 
ceremony involves some days of music, feasting, and rejoicing. After the 
final dinner, it is customary for the guests to contribute money, according to 
their means, for the expenses of the entertainment. The general result is 
profitable to the host, if a man of rank; but it is otherwise with the poor. 
After circumcision, the young Yisafzai is taught his creed and the ordinary 
forms of prayer, and is instructed in the principal tenets and observances of 
the Mahamadan religion, and this, with but few exceptions, is all the edu- 
cation he receives. At twelve or fourteen years of age, he joins his father in 
out-door work, either tending the flock or working in the fields. From this 
time, also, he is obliged to sleep away from the rest of the family, and either 
spends the night in the Ausra of his kandi with the rest of the bachelors, or, 
if the season allows of it, sleeps at his father’s £A4irman, or threshing-floor, 
or his Aarat, or irrigation well. At twenty years of age, or thereabouts, he 
receives a portion of his father’s land as his share of the patrimony, and seeks 
a wife if about to settle at home; otherwise he leaves his home, and seeks a 
livelihood by military service in foreign countries. In the decline of life, 
he returns to his home, resumes his sbare in the land, and spends the rest of 
his days, if old, in idle ease, under the shade of his own fig tree, and seeks 
to make amends for the sins of his youth by a punctual performance of the 
stated prayers and extra devotions at the mosque of his forefathers. His 
last wishes are to be buried in the family grave in his own village cemetery. 
The Yasafzais ave very particular on this point, and it is considered a point 
of honor to convey the bones or bodies of relatives dying in foreign lands, or 
distant places, to the village graveyard. If already buried in another place, 
the relatives travel down, however far it may be, and, exhuming the body, 
carry of the bones for interment in their own village burial-ground. 


The life led by those who live and die at home has been described in the 
preceding pages. In brief words, they are occupied in the culture of the 
soil and the rearing of the cattle; and vary the monotony of their daily 
pursuits by family feuds and tribal fights and reprisals, or by the erciting 
ventures of cattle-lifting, highway robbery, or plundering raids into the 
lands of their neighbours. In every village the alarm-drum is always ready 
to warn the tribes of approaching danger. Its unmistakable roll warns the 
women and children to keep within doors, and calls the men together to 
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defend their rights and honor. The drum is an effectual and speedy means 
especially at night, of warning the tribes scattered over an extensive country 
of the approach of danger from without. The first village alarmed at once 
sounds the well-known roll, only used on such occasions, from the top of 
the highest house. The warning is at once repeated by the next village, and 
then by the next to it, and so on, till in a few minutes the whole country is 
aroused and on the alert. In each the chiefs are surrounded by the men, 
all armed and ready for action, guards are posted at the entrances to the 
villages, pickets are thrown out to defend the approaches, and spies are sent 
off for information. Meanwhile, messengers pass quickly between the nearest 
villages, and in a few hours the intelligence is spread all over the country; 
the tribes are all at once armed and hasten with their support wherever 
assistance is required, or stay at home to defend their own loved hearths, 

Such are the Yasafzais in their government and customs. These condi- 
tions have in a measure become changed for the better in that portion of 
the tribe under the British rule. To outward appearance, the turbulent, 
restless, and savage Yisafzai of but a few years ago is now a peaceful, well- 
behaved, and industrious agriculturalist—a remarkable contrast to his still 
savage and faithless brother in the hills, beyond the influence of British 
rule. Than this fact there is not needed stronger proof of the blessings 
conferred by a strong, just and merciful Government, under which life 
and property are secure, the fruits of industry reaped by the labourer, and 
liberty of speech and action, so far as not seditious or criminal, unbindered ; 
whilst a justice, such as was before known to them, is now available with 
equal facility to all, of whatever tribe, creed, or rank. 

That these blessings are appreciated by the people, is made apparent by 
the improvement of their condition during late years, and the influx of 
settlers from beyond the border; indeed, they themselves, though owning 
many discontented characters, admit the blessings of their present condi- 
tion as compared with their former state of life. The villager now never 
troubles himself with anxieties as to the safety of his cattle or crops, and 
is not always on the watch for an enemy in every corner. The alarm-drum 
now is vever heard, and the youths are untutored in the use of arms. Owing 
to their long enjoyment of peace and ease, and their confidence in the 
strength of the Government, many have sold their arms to tribes beyond 
the border. Despite all these advantages, the mass of the people would 
gladly revert to their former state of barbarism and anarchy, for they have 
not yet learned to like their beneficient rulers, though they cannot deny 
being satisfied with the results of their Government. 

In a description such as this, where brevity is necessary, it is difficult 
fully to illustrate the benefits the Yisafzais have reaped under the British 
Government during the past fourteen years, and I will not attempt It. 
That great improvements have been effected is indubitable; that the 
people are happy, protected, and rapidly getting rich, is equally 80 ; and 
that serious crimes, though still very prevalent, are greatly on the decrease, 
is a fact. But there is no doubt, also, that much remains to be done. 
Canals for irrigation and district roads are much wanted, as are bridges on 
the roads already laid out. The sanitary improvement of villages and 
rules for their regular conservancy are urgent necessities ; and, with the 
necessary authority, could be, without difficulty, carried out. The planting 
of trees and construction of sarais and wells also demand attention. For 
the want of some of these, nearly half the plain is an uncultivated waste. 
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The time for initiating these improvements has now arrived. Of the 
certainty of this, every day’s converse with people gives proof. 

The Yisafzais are, as has been said above, descended hom Mandan, son 
of Khakai. From a second son of this Turk are descended the Turkalanis 
of Bajawar; and from a third, Makh, who had a daughter, Kaki, are de- 
scended the Kakianis, or Gigians, or Khugianis. The Khakai clan origi- 
nally came from Ghwara Margha, in the Ghilza country. Expelled from 
this they went to Kabal, from which they were again driven, and, after 
wandering about the north slopes of the Sufed Koh, they came to the 
Péshawar valley. Here, after much fighting, they drove out the Dalazaks, 
and then proceeded to take possession of Swat and Bajawar from the 
Swatis. Here they have remained ever since. The Yusafzai clans have 
always been famed for turbulence and rebellion wherever they have settled, 
and on occupying the lands they now possess they did not improve. They 
gave equal trouble to Akbar, Arangzeb, Shah Alam, Nadar Shah, to the 
Duranis and tothe Sikbs. In the articles on Panjkora, Swit, Biiner, &., and 
the tribes (sections of the Yasafzai) who inhabit this country, will be found as 
much of the history of this tribe as is of interest or importance. Those who 
wish a more full account of the never-ending wars of the Yisafzais before the 
date of British rule will do well to turn to Bellew’s Report. (Bellew.) 


ZAFAR KOT— 

A village in the Kolachi division of Dera Ishmail, 12 miles north-west of 
Kolachi, 5 miles north of Luni, on the left bank of the bed of the Lani 
ravine. It has 152 houses and 14 shops. The population is 702 souls, of 
which 257 are adult males. The inhabitants are 211 Gandehpars, 219 Jats, 
&e. The village has 14,061 ‘bigas’ of land, of which 4,862 are cultivated. 
The lands are irrigated by rain-water from the Lin, and produce bajra, wheat, 
and barley. Some supplies are procurable, and the water-supply is taken 
from the Lani. The village belongs to Galdad Khan of Kolachi, but his 
locum tenens is Khoja Mahamad. 

This place was recommended by Major Nicholson (in his No. 45, dated 
18th April 1854) as a suitable site for a cantonment instead of Dera Ishmail. 
The Chief Commissioner (in No. 201, dated 24th June 1854), fully ap- 
proved of the proposal, and intimated that a Committee would be appointed 
to report on it, but this intention was never carried out. 

On the 2lst October 1852, a party of the 5th Panjab Cavalry passing 
the night at this village were attacked suddenly by a party of hillmen, and 
though they fought bravely they suffered severe loss. 

Some suspicion of collusion fell on the villagers, and also on a party of 
Gandehpar horse, who, though close to the scene of the attack, gave no 
assistance whatever. A Court of Enquiry was therefore assembled, which, 
after great difficulty in eliciting evidence, reported that Police horse, 
though careless, were not influenced by cowardice or treachery. Regarding 
the villagers, the verdict was more of an open one; the Court considered it 
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probable they had intimation of the attack and failed to communicate it {o 
the Officer Commanding the detachment for fear of evil consequences to 
themselves, but there was no proof of this. (Ross, Carr.) 
ZAIMUKHT— 
A tribe of Pathans who inhabit the hills between Miranzai and Karam. 
They are sub-divided into two great sections— 


I.—Khwaidad Khel. | II.—Mahamadzai or Mamiizai. 
I.—The Khwaidad Khel number 2,000 fightingmen, and are sub-divided into— 
(By Plowden). (By Mahamad Amin). 


‘Paéndeh Khel fSangu Khel live in Changai, Dolragha, 


gece | Thana, Urmegai. 
7 : Almar Shah ,, Barat Khel live in Yasta, Hadmela, 
1. ae ene oo, 2 Barat a Thana, Torawari, Dambikai, 

CONE a ; »  8n@'\ Ibrahim Khel live in Yasta, Hadmela, 


Thana, Torawari, Urmegai. 
i Tapi Khel live in Tari, Torawari, Dol. 
(Ibrahim sn L ragha, Hadmela. 


headman Mizrai. | 








O: Hasen: Khel number: Unis Khel live in Spirkot, Torawari. 
; . irak ” ” ” ” Fi 
ing 400 men; head- Tshrwail 
men Alimast, Mazakai,, ;, Mazakai, Tarkha, Nekbigai, Torawari. 
3. Khadir Khel, number- ae Khel live in Zawa, Thana Hatmela, Dolragha and Torawari. 
ing 600 men; head- Karts an ” _” ” ” 7 
man Pahlwan. Kadam 7 ” 2 a ” 
II.—Tbe Mahamadzai number 2,500 men, and are sub-divided into— 
(Kajir Khel live in Zawakai and Mela. 
Mir Khan ” Pe ” : 
Char Khel »» Khatak Mela and Darnai. 
1. Watizai, number 900 men ; | Khadi_,, »  Sangroba. 
headman Mahamad{ Dreplari,, is ; 
Hasan. Masti, 5% , 
Karma _,, »  Kandolai. 
Parid ss, » Tara. 
USbahi ” ” ” 
2. Manat, 1,000 men; head- § Mir Khel »  Darnaiin Kitvam. 
man Shah Nawaz. | Baghoa »  Manatii and Gawalii. 
3. Mandan, 400 men; head- eo Khel ,, Mandan. 
man Khbawas. MED au i 7 
Spari ” 3 a9 
Bostan _,, ». Chinarak and Ragha. 
4, Daiidzai, 200 men ;_head- } Yiisaf %3 > - 
man Abas Khan. Bali 55 zs ” 
Basi * : <3 


The villages of the Zaimakht are generally open, but have towers. They 
are made of stone and have flat roofs. 

The country of the Zaimakht may be described as a tract about 25 
miles long, lying between two ranges of mountains, which are connected 
by a watershed line, having three slopes, each with its distinct line of 
drainage. The first forms the Shakali stream, and has on its banks the 
villages of Torawari, Dambakai, Yasta, Zawa, Spirkot, and Thana; the 
second forms the Sangroba rivulet, near the sources of which are the two 
largest villages in the district, Manata and Chindrak, besides Thana, 
Sangroba, Hadmela, Dolragha, sprinkled along its banks; while the third 
slope contains the villages of Gawakai, Loramel4, and Dolragha on the deep 
ravines which fall into the Kiéram river in Makhezai. as 

Their country is generally covered with jungle, and cultivation 1s only 
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to be seen in the immediate vicinity of villages, owing chiefly to the number 
of internal blood-feuds in this clan, which preclude the possibility of 
agricultural operations being carried on at any distance from support. 
Nevertheless there is a good deal under cultivation, and the soil is described 
as very fertile, producing abundance of good fruit. 

The Zaimaikhts are physically a fine-Jooking, powerful race, forming in 
this respect a striking contrast to their Tari neighbours, They are on tbe 
Samal side of politics, aud are said to be the descendants of a tribe of Tor 
Tarins who immigrated from their own country and colonized this nook. 
They do not move about so much as other tribes, but remain in their villages 
all the year round. They are at feud with the Bangash, but are friendly 
with the Orakzai. 

There is a bitter blood-feud between the two sections of this tribe. 
The quarrel arose 30 years ago from their joining opposite sides in a dispute 
between the Kabalkhel Vaziris and Tiris aud Bangash, but a truce for 10 
years was concluded between them in 1866 by the efforts of Captaia 
Cavagnari, aided by the Miranzai people. 

The Khwardad Khel own the village of Torawari in Miranzai, aud pay 
a revenue of Rs. 1,000 to Government. They are responsible for their 
clansmen living in independent territory. 

Coke says the Zaimikhts have 5,000 infantry and 400 cavalry, the last 
the best he had seen on the border. But this estimate is probably exagger- 
ated, as Mahamad Amin says that they have not more than 3,500 footmen 
and 50 horsemen. Agha Abbas says they have from 20 to 30 forts, and 
breed large numbers of mules. Now, however, this is not the case, though 
they breed a few horses. The Zaimtkht country is easily accessible to 
troops either from Miranzai or Karam. 

They have never given much trouble, except on the occasion when the 
Torawaris refused to pay their revenue, but their good conduct doubtless is 
owing to the very considerable hold we have on them. Trade with Karam 
and Kabal by the Pewar route almost entirely passes through the Zaimakht 
hills, and the tribe derives considerable benefit from the fees levied for the 
safe conduct (badraga) of caravans. 

Travellers save a day’s march by taking the route through this country 
in going from Kohat to Karam, but they have to pay heavily for a safe 
conduct through (called badraga). 

The roads to the Zaimaikht country go from Torawari and Dolragha and 
Thana These roads go on to Karam. There are others that go through 
the Alisherzai and Mamiizai lands, but nothing is known of them. (Coke, 
Lumsden, Cavagnari, Mahamad Amin.) 

ZAKHA— 
A ravine in the Kabal Khel country, which drains into the Karam river 
at Shiva. There is a road by it from Maidani to Shiva. (James.) 
ZAKHA KHEL— 

A section of the Afridis. They are divided by Cavagnari into Pakhai 900, 
Anai 800, Shahi Khel 400, Nasr-i-din Khel 700, Zaodin 200. The first is 
the principal, and is sub-divided into the families of Aladad and Faiztalb, 
the chief of the whole clan of Zakha Khel. 

They inhabit the Khaibar pass from Gar-gora to Garhi Lal Beg, on the 
boundary of Lohargi. Their total number is estimated at 3,000 families, 
but is probably now somewhat larger. This tribe has always been divided 
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by internal inveterate and hostile factions. Ali Masjid forms their boundary 
towards the Kaki Khel. 

The Bash Khel section of this sect, who number about 500 families 
and are settled in Bazar, are the most notorious and desperate robbers, 
thieves, and assassins, and derive their means of subsistence exclusively fromm 
the practice of these crimes. ‘The soil which they cultivate is insignificant 
in extent, and is dependent entirely on rain. Bellew’s information, however, 
differs from the alove. He gives the following -sub-divisions of the Zakha 
Khel clan :— 





1. Shan Khel ... 900 fightingmen } In Bara and Tira 
2. Zaodin we ©6490 5 Maidan. 
3. Paendeh w. =<600 a ... In Bara. 
4. Khasrozai .. 550 ‘ In Bazar, Bara and 
5. Molib Khel .. =—3S80 a } Maidan. 
6. Pakbai v. §=00 - ... In Bara and Khaibar. 
7. Nasr-di-din Khel ... 400 is In Bara, Bazar and 
8. Bari Khel .. §=65D0 si } Maidan. § 

Total ... 0,130 5 


Captain Ommaney gives the following tree of the Zakha Khel :— 
Moost ZuxxKal. 
| 
| l 
Durrai—go _to Tira Kiasai,in Nasr-d-din. Shan—very fewmen, half — Boodai. 
in summers and in Khyber live in Bara, half in sum. | 
winter half live with pass, very mer go to Tira; in winter 
Sooltan Mahamed = few men. | to Ney Kai, Bazar 
Aka Khel, half district. 
with Zaodins = 
at Shin Kamr. | | 
Annai. Pukkai. 
| 


Khoosrogai—in summer go to Paendeh. | 
Teerah, in winter live in— | 
l. Ziurra | 
2. Khwur t Bacar Zaodin—in summer go 
3. Surwe Kai to Tira, in winter 
to Shin Kamr. 


| rte | | 
Sahib Khel or Bash Khel—in sum- Mohib Khel. Sahib Khel. | 
| 








mer go to Tira, in winter to 
Alwaiee, Kaga, Kammurai, and 
Oolai (Bazar district). 
|. | 
Meerai Hussun Suddoh Shaikwal] Wullee , Sekuodar 
III. I. IV. Vv. VI. TIL. 


| 
Il, eee V, VI are collectively “‘ Punch Puddree.” 


— 





| | | | 
Nikkee. Sooltan. Dulleel. Lalkhel. Himmul. 





| 
Abdoo Rubool Khan. ala, Khan. 
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The Zakha Khel is the most important and most powerful of all the Afridi 
clans. They can muster between 4,000 and 5,000 fightingmen. Their several 
sections hold land in the Maidan of Tira,in Bara, in Bazar, and in the Khaibar. 
Their winter quarters are in the caves and hamlets of Bazar and the Khaibar, 
and their summer quarters in Maidan and Bara. Their fixed villages in 
Bara are Shan Khel, Paendeh, Butan Kala, and Zaodin, situated on the 
river banks between the Sipah on the west and the Aka Khel on the east. 
Bazar, from Chara westward, belongs entirely to them, and is their great 
winter retreat. In the Khaibar they possess Bostan Kala, Lala Beg, and 
Allahdad Kala. The Zakha Khel are the proudest Afridis, and are bold and 
clever robbers. They scarcely ever take service in the army or in the police, 
but there are a dozen or so of them in the guides. 

The Pakhai section inhabit a portion of the Khaibar hills and the country 
about Bara in the following villages:—Karamna, Aldcha, Barj, and Bara. 
The Zaondin live near Shin Kamr and in Tira. The rest are scattered over 
Tira. The majority of the offences committed in the Péshawar valley and 
laid to the score of the Zakha Khel are committed by the Zaondin section, and 
the plunder is usually in the first instance carried off to Shin Kamr. The 
Khalil villages of Sanga and Sarband, and the Mohmand village of Shekhan, 
are said to be in league with them. On the Kohat border, several villages are to 
a great extent in league with these robbers for self-defence, for if they arrested 
them, it would inevitably lead to a retaliation, in which the chances would be 
against the unfortunate captors on account of the aid afforded by the Samal 
tribes on the Hangi border to the Zakha Khel. At present their principal 
supporters are the Sipah and Akakhels, and, asa rule, the following would 
help them: Malikdin Afridis, and Mala Khel, Mishti, Shekhan, Rabiah, 
Mamozai, Daradar, and Ali Sherzai, Orakzais, who are Samal. The under. 
mentioned Samal tribes are At feud with the Zakha Khel: Daolatzai 
Orakzais, Bar Mahamad Khel do., and the following: Gar, Kaki Khel, 
Kambar Khel, Afridis, Ali Khel, Mamizai, A’khel, Manikhel, Abdalaziz, 
Sipah Orakzais. 

The Tira settlements of the Pakhai and Nasr-i-din are close to the other 
Afridis. The Anai, Shaha Khel and Zaodin settlements adjoin those of the 
Mishti, Mala, and Malikdin. The Kambar and Ali Khel villages age near the 
Shan Khel hamlets, and the hill which separates them is a constant source 
of quarrekon account of its pasturage. In order to secure a settlement of 
the Zakha Khel, it would be necessary to secure the co-operation of both 
Aladad and Faiztalab, through Firoz aud Bostén, Abda] Majid and Shah Pas, 
and could, if they pleased, effect a satisfactory settlement, or they might 
come to an agreement direct. 

The Zakha Khel have always been noted as the most active thieves in the 
Péshawar valley, but the authorities never came to a misunderstanding with 
them as a tribe. Yet when the mutiny broke out in 1857, though they were 
under blockade for innumerable highway robberies, strange to say they did not 
take advantage of the opportunity afforded them of troubling us, and on the 
[4th August two out of the three sections was induced to make their submis- 
sion and to enter into the following agreement :— 

“ Bostan Khan, of the Zakha Khel tribe, presents himself before Colonel 
“‘ Edwardes on the 13th August 1857, and on his own proper part, and as 
“representative of the whole council of the Pakhai, Zaodin, and Shan 
“ Khel sections, of his own free will and pleasure promiseth— 
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ee 1st.— We pledge ourselves to commit no depredations or other misdeeds 
“on the British border. 

“ 2nd.—We will not allow any men of tribes obnoxtous to the British 
“ Government to accompany us into British territory. 

“ 3rd.—If any thief or plunderer of our tribe be apprehended in British 
“territory, we will offer no intercession for him. 

“ 4th,—If any thief or plunderer come within our limits, and he be found 
“ puilty of the crime, we will at once expatriate him from his house and seize 
“bis lands, and fine him according to Afghan usage, and in case of theft, 
“restore the amount of the property he has stolen. 

“ To establish his guilt, one witness, besides the injured party, is required, 
or the discovery of the stolen property on the offender. Failing these, 
“ oath on Koran will be taken from five members of the offender’s tribe. 

“ 5¢h.— Reparation is not to be made in the event of any person of the 
“ tribe abducting the wife or daughter of a resident of British territory, but 
“af he shouJd have brought off any property also, that shall be restored ; if the 
“ parties deny that any property has been abstracted, an oath on the Koran 
‘shall be administered to them. If the parties shall become reconciled among 
“themselves, they shal] be allowed to return to their homes, the apology of 
“the offending party shall be sufficient. Ifthe woman shall have fled of 
“ her own accord, a council of grey beards of the tribe shall obtain guarantee 
“for the safety of her person and restore her to her home. 

“ 6th.—If any thief or servant of the British Government shall come 
“into our territory, we will eject him and restore any property belonging to 
“ Government or its subjects which may be found on him. ig 

“7/h.—If we should have any claim or suit in matters within the jurisdic 
“tion of the British Government, we will plead our case according to the 
“vegulations of the Government, and we will render at the Government 
“Court any person of our tribe against whom claims may have been 
“instituted, or satisfy the complaining party in the Council of the tribe, and 
«will not show hostility to any who may be on good terms with the British 
“ Government, against others, we will not, associate with any enemics of the 
‘ British Government. 

 8¢h,—An accredited agent of the tribe shall be in attendance whenever 
“ summoned by the Government, who shall be prompt to perform whatever 
“is required of him. If he shall be negligent in the performance of his 
“duties, it shall rest with the Government to demand satisfaction from him, 
“he shall have no excuse. : : 

“ It is hoped that, on ratification of this agreement, those of our tribe who 
are confined under the orders of the British Government may be released ; 
“ we pledge ourselves to observe the term of the agreement, and hope that 
“former offences may be overlooked. We offer Mala Isa, Khan Khel, a 
“ puarantee for our observance of this agreement, and pledge ourselves that 
“if there be any misdeed on the part of any of the tribe abovenoted, we 
“will not attempt to sereen him; and if any concealment be attempted on the 
“part being proved, we will pay a fine of Rs. 1,000. 

Again, if any of our portion of the tribe commit an offence, and on our 
“demanding satisfaction from him if be shall remove to Bostan Khan's 
section of the tribe, itris right that Bostan Khan should not protect hin 
‘until satisfaction has been rendered, and if any of Bostan Khas party 
‘shall commit offences against the Government and remove to our section 
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“of the tribe, we will not give him countenance or assistance so as to 
“prevent Bostan Khan from obtaining satisfaction from him. If there 
‘he any short-comings on our part in this agreement, we are deserving 
“of reproof from the Government, as also is Bostén Khan. 
“Executed by Bostén Khan. 
“ Witnessed by Mahamad Amir Khan, 
% Abdal Majid Khan, 
és Gholam Kadir.” 

Colonel Edwardes then gave the following order on this agreement :— 

“ Bostan Khan, of the Zakha Khel, having presented himself through 
“ Shahzada Jambar, and taken upon himself to engage that no member of the 
“ Zakha Khel tribe under his influence shall be guilty of malpractices in 
“ British territory, and that he will undertake that in three or four days 
“ Malik Aladad Khan, the other chief of the tribe, shall come in and make 
“ arrangeménts regarding his portion of the clan, and as heretofore there has 
“been enmity between the Government and the Zakba Khel, and the Zakha 
“Khel have not been allowed across to the British territory,—now that 
“ Bostan Khan has solicited in the agreement he has executed, that ingress 
“and egress may be allowed to the tribe, and that four persons of the tribe, 
“named Nasir Shah, Mir Gal, Amir Shah, and Rahmat, may be released, 
“the four persons are released on payment of Rs. 10 fine each, and, as it is 
“hoped that after three or four days Aladad Khan will bind himself by a 
‘similar agreement on the part of his tribe to that of Bostan Khan now exe- 
cuted, free ingress into British territory, is to be allowed to Bostan Khan’s 
“branch of the tribe, and it is ordered that a copy of this, providing with a 
“copy of the agreement, and a copy of the security bond of Malik that the 
“ Government entertain friendly relations with the Zakha Khel, and that the 
“tribe are to be allowed free access to British territory, Isa Khan, be sent 
“for the information of the Deputy Commissioner of Péshawar. 

“ Written on 15th August 1857.7 | 

Ratification of agreement by Malik Isa Khan of Sarband in the Khalil 
sub-division. 

“T pledge myself, of my own free will and accord, that the engagements 
“ made by Bostan Khan on his own part, and in behalf of the Zakha Khet tribe, 
“shall be observed. If there be any infraction thereof, I am responsible for 
“the same, and in my security bond to that effect, and also that if there 
“ be any offence committed by persons of the tribes named in Bostan Khan’s 
“agreement, and Bostan Kh4n should attempt to screen the offenders, I will, 
“on proof of the same, pay a fine of Rs. 1,000. Executed by Isa Khan, 
“}3th August 1857. 

“ Witnesssd by Abdal Majid, 
r Mahamad Amin Khalil.” 

Some few days after this, Syad Gholam, son of Aladad, presented himself 
before Colonel Edwardes, Commissioner and Superintendent, on his own part 
and as agent on behalf of the men of Mizai, dwelling in the Kbaibar, and 
others of his section of the tribe, and on behalf of the men of the Shan 
Khel section, as follows :— 

“1st.—We pledge ourselves to commit no depredations or other misdeeds 

“on the British border. 
 2nd.—We will not allow any men of tribes obnoxious to the British Gov- 
“ernment to accompany us into British territory. 
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“ 8rd.—If any thief or murderer of our tribe be apprehended in British 


“territory, we will offer no intercession for him. 


“(4th.—If any thief or murderer come within our limits, and he be found 


“guilty of the crime, we will at once expatriate him from his 
“ house, and seize his lands and fine him according to Afghan 
“usage, and in case of theft, restore the amount of the property 
“he hasstolen. To establish his guilt, one witness besides the 
“injured party is required, or the discovery of the stolen property 
“on the offender. Failing these, oath on Koran will be taken 
“ from 5 members of the offenders tribe. 


“ 5¢h.—Reparation is not to be made in the event of any person of the 


os 


3 


“tribe abducting the wife or daughter of a resident of British 
‘territory, but if he should have brought off any property also, 
“that shall be restored; if the parties deny that any property 
‘has been abstracted, an oath on the Koran shall be administered 
“to them. 

If the parties shall become reconciled among themselves, they shall 
 be4llowed to return to their homes, the apology of the offending 
“ party shall be sufficient. ae 

If the woman shall have fled of her own accord, a council of grey- 
“beards of the tribe shall obtain guarantee for the safety of her 
“ person and restore her to her home. 


“ 6th.—If any thief or servant shall conte into our territory, we will eject 


“him and restore any property belonging to Government or its 
“subjects which may be found on him. 


‘‘ 7th.—If we should have any claim or suit in matters within the juris- 


“diction of the British Government, we will plead our case accord- 
“ing to the regulations of the Government, and we will render 
“at the Government Court any person of our tribe against whom 
“claims may have “been instituted, or satisfy the complaining 
“party in the Council of the tribe, and will not show hostility to 
“any who may be on good terms with the British Government. 
Against others we will exercise our own discretion ; we will not 
“associate with any enemies of the British Government. 


‘8th.—An accredited agent of the tribe shall be in attendance when- 


ce 


oc 


ce 


‘ever summoned on the Government, who shall be prompt to per- 
“form whatever is required of him. If he shall be negligent in 
“the performance of his duties, it shall rest with the Government 
to demand satisfaction from him; be shall have no excuse. 
It is hoped that on satisfaction of this agreement those of our tribe 
“who are confined under the orders of the British Government 
“ may be released. : 

We pledge ourselves to observe the terms of the agreement, and 
‘hope that former offences may be overlooked. We offer Abdal 
“ Majid Khan Arbab as guarantee for our observance of this agree- 
“ment, and pledge ourselves that if there be any misdeed on the 
“part of any of the tribe above-noted, we will not attempt to 
“screen him, and if any concealment be attempted, on the fact 
“being proved, we will pay a fine of Rs. 1,000. 

Again, if any of our portion of the tribe commit an offence, and, on 
“our demanding satisfaction from him, if he shall remove to 
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“ Bostan Khan’s section of the tribe, it is right that Bostan Khan 
“should not protect him until satisfaction has been regdered, and 
“if any of Bostan Khén’s party shall commit offences against the 
“ Government and remove to our section of the tribe, we will not 
“give him countenance or assistance, so as to prevent Bostan 
“Khan from obtaining satisfaction from him. If there be any 
“short-comings on our part in this agreement, we are deserving of 
“reproof from the Government, as also is Bostan Khan. 
“ Signed by Syad Gholam, son of Aladad, Arbab 
Abdal Majid Khan. 
“ Witnessed by Arbab Mahamad Amir Khan and 
Syad Ayazadin. 

“Q4th August 1857.” 

In 1861, the Zakba Khel having made a serious attack on a party of 
British subjects grazing their cattle in the vicinity of Kajurai, agreements 
(vide Kajurai) were taken from the tribes of Kajurai to be responsible for the 
future behaviour to the Zakha Khel. 

In 1865, Captain Munro reported regarding this tribe— 

“The tribe was formerly divided into two great factions, led respectively 
“by Bostan and Aladid. The Arbabs of Khalil, like many other khans and 
“men of position in our territory, believing that nothing gives greater influ- 
“ence or tends more to their advantage in the eyes of Government than 
“having power to deal with outside tribes, thought it politic to win the 
“ friendship of the Zakha Khel faction. The one Arbab, Abdal Majid Khan, 
“to strengthen his influence with the Government, had a family alliance 
“brought about with one faction, while the late Arbab Mahamad Amir 
“Khan, his natural foe, did the same with the other faction. This clashing 
“of interests has probably tended more than anything else to prevent our 
“having ever come to a proper understanding with the Zahha Khel.” 

The Khaibar portion can usually be dealt with through these Arbabs, 
and Abdtl Majid Khan has recently strengthened his connection with 
them by marrying his eldest son Fateh Khan to a niece of Firoz Khana, 
one of the principal Zakbha Khel Malike. 

The two principal maliks in the Zakha Khel are now— 

I.—Izat Khan, son of Aladéd Khan, descendant of Fateh Khan. 
II.—Walli Mahamad Khan, son of Faiztalab Khan, descendant of 
Abdir Rahif Khan. 

There are no other maliks. The rest of the headmen are called ‘sufed 
tishes’ (elders). 

Bostau Khan, brother of Faiztalab Khan, was killed in 1870 by Khalak- 
dad Khan, younger brother of Izat Khan. (Bellew, Cavagnart, Ommaney, 
Edwardes, Munro.) 

ZAKHE'L— 
A village in the Peshawar district, 16 miles south of Peshawar, about 4 
mile north-east of Tarakai range. It has two ‘kandis,’ Shekhan, Miangai. 
Here is the shrine of Gul Baba 

ZAKRANI— 
A small valley in the Khetran hills; it is of a circular shape, roughly 

_ speaking, the head of which is in the Sham, which divides the drainage of 
the Isani valley from that of the Silaneb and Badhi. The valley from the 
head to its outlet is about 2 miles (general direetion about south-west- 
by-west), and about the same in breadth. 
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It is not well cultivated, partly on account of the valley not being very 
productive, but chiefly on account of the population here being very small 
and the cultivation being dependent on rain. The stream, which runs the 
length of the valley, can hardly be called a perennial one till it leaves it, 
There are pools and springs in places, but the water of the latter is absorbed 
in its bed. The climate here is far cooler than that of the Barkhan valley, 

At the head of the valley is a small hamlet, surrounded by a wall of mud 
and stones, known as Nodo Kot, on the highest part of the watershed, of 
an irregular circular shape. It is sometimes used as a halting-place be- 
tween Haji Kot and Rothar, being situated about half way; the camping. 
ground, however, here is confined and commanded on all sides; water bad; 
no supplies to any extent available for man or beast. (Davidson.) 

ZALI KHEL— 
A section of the Ahmadzai Vaziris (q. v.) 

ZAMUR— 
A ravine onthe Kasmor border, Sind. There is a road by it to Kabadrani 
in the Sori. (Macgregor.) ‘ 

ZAMURDAN— 
A watering place on the Kasmor border, Sind, 9 miles north-west of Kasmor 
under the hills. The water here is brackish from wells. (M€acgregor.) 

ZANGARA— 
A ravine in the Vaziri country, which comes down from the Kafar Kot 
range to the Kiram opposite the junction of the Keti. The road along 
its bed is much used by the Vaziris in the salt traffic. Brigadier General 
Chamberlain’s force, during the Kabal Khel campaign, used its bed as a 
road to Chapari. Anything more dreary can scarcely be conceived than 
this defile; the hills rise abruptly on either side to a height of 100 feet, 
and at the head they close in so much as to convey the impression of sub- 
terranean galleries. (James.) 

ZANGI— 
A ravine on the Rajanpir frontier, formed by the meeting, 8 miles north- 
west of Dilbar, of the Hindani or Ali Kahan and the Nathil. 

The point where the streams meet is a broad expanse, some 200 or 300 
yards square. From this the Zangi runs south; its course is fairly straight, 
and between very low hills: its banks in some places are scarped and 50 to 
80 feet high ; at others very low and gradually sloping down from the top of 
the low hills. Its bottom is sandy and its breadth from 200 to 300 yards. 
About 7 miles from the point where the Hindani and Nathil meet, the 
Zangi may be said to enter the plains. Its water is used for agricultural 
purposes and floods the country north-east and east of the Bandiwali out- 
post, where there is a large tract of land under cultivation. On entering the 
plains it divides into two distinct beds, crossing the Dilbar and Bandawali 
road in two distinct channels some 2 miles apart. 

For further description, see Chaheli, Nathil, &c. (Davidson, Macgregor ‘ 

ZANGI BANDA— 
A village in the Narizai division, Buner, Yaghistan, about 2 miles from the 
north foot of the Malandara pass. There is no water near it, and the 10- 
habitants bring their water from a spring at the foot of the hills, 2 miles 
off to the north. It has 130 houses. (Aleemoola, Davidson, Paget.) 

ZANGI KHEL— oath de 
A section of the Baizai, Akozai, Yisafzais. They have no villages m Swat, 
and are altogether settled in the country south of the Ilam range. ( Bellew.) 
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ZANGI KHEL— 
A village of 117 houses, on the read between Laki and Pézt, 9 miles 


from the former place; it is peopled by the Manga Khél branch of Khada 
Khél, Marwats. Water is only procurable from the Gambila, and supplies 
are very scarce. (Norman.) 

ZANGI KA TAR— 

A favourite watering place in the Zangi ravine, Rajanpir frontier, about 
8 miles north-west of Dilbar outpost. The ravine here is very broad and 
open. There are usually 6 to 8 wells, and the water is good and plentiful, 
and found at 8 to 9 feet from the surface. There are no hills on the banks 
of the Zangi about this point for 200 or 300 yards. (Davidson.) 

ZANIZA— 

A pass leading from the Malazai division of the Bana district, 8 miles west 
of Bain, Dara into the Batani hills. It is small and unimportant, and is 
connected with the Larzan pass on the north, between which and the 
Gulhira pass it is situated; a road goes by this pass to the Batani 
Band, and it is sometimes used by Vaziris for carrying off stolen cattle. 
(Urmston, Macgregor.) 

ZANKHI— 

A hill above Sapari, west of Michni, on the Mohmand border, over which there 
is a road which is practicable for laden camels and joins the Karapa route in 
Gandao. It is used a good deal by kafilas from Kabal. It is in the Halimzai 
district, and a ‘ badraga’ charge of Rs. 3 a camel is taken. (Aacgregor.) 

ZAO— 

A pass over a spur of the Saliman range, on the main route of the Nasars to 
Kandahar, on the Dera Ishmail frontier. Captain Carr, 5th Panjab Cavalry, 
is the only officer who has visited it, and he described his trip in the following 
letter to Colonel Paget :— 

“T left Zarkani at 44. M., with Risaldar Mir Dil Khan and 20 horse- 
“men, and took with me a malik of the Nasar Kiri here, by name Dawar 
“ Khan and entered the Shekh Hidar pass at 4-30 a. m. 

“The road to the Zao runs along the bed of the Shekh Hidar, or as it 
“should more properly be called the Sawan river. 

. “The mouth of the pass at the entrance is rather confined, but within a 
“quarter of a mile it opens out and continues so until it reaches Charo- 
“washti,” in some places being as much as 600 yards broad. 

“There is a perennial stream of water running in the bed, and as far as 
“the mouth of the Zao, the road would not require any making for the 
“conveyance of guns, &c. 

“There are no villages on the road, and none near with the exception of 
“Vazir-ki-kot, a Shirani village which cannot be seen from the road on 
“account of a low range of hills lying between the road and it. 

“On entering the pass the road runs in a westerly direction through the 
“Ist range of low hills, up to the 2nd range of hills, leaving on its left a 
“‘‘spastah ’ or road that connects the Sheikh Hidar and Draband passes, and 
“on its right a road that joins the Sheikh Hidar and Karam passes, 
“ behind the first range of low hills. 

“Under the second range of hills, the river runs in a northerly direction 
‘‘for about 5 miles, until it comes to a place called Mian Hyat Masjid, 
“which is situated in a dip in the second range of hills, and is the 2nd 
“halting place of Povindas. 
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“This place is a very good camping-ground, with abundance of water 
“grass in the hills about, and a camp could not be surprised or commanded 
‘from any of the heights near. 

“There is a burial-ground of the Povindas here, and a few fields of 
“ Shirani cultivation on the left bank of the river. 

“From Mian Hyat Masjid the river runs due west for about 6 miles 
“to a place called Charowashki, which is the 3rd encamping ground. 

“This place is also very good ground, and the remarks about Mian Hyat 
‘‘ Masjid are applicable to this place; there are some few fields of Shirani 
“ cultivation on left bank of the river. 

“From Charowashki the Sawan river branches into two streams, the 
“one to the right being called the Zao, and leading to the Zao pass, 
“the one to the left being called Sta-wi-war, and goes by the village of 
“Vazir-ki-kot to the Gh&t, which is a pass for footmen only through the 
“Suliman range, and which leads into the WHaripal country and Spista, 
“which is the country of the Malhears and Kapips, the water of which 
“drains through the Ghat into the Draband Zam. 

“The road going to the right from Charowaski goes along the bank of the 
‘Zao stream and is a very good one, and runs in a north-westerly direction 
for about 6 miles, when you come to the foot of the pass. 

“ This is the Povindahs’ 4th encamping ground; the place is not so open 
‘as the two former halting-grounds, and a camp would require to have an 
“ outlying picquet on the hills to the right, as there is a pass for footmen to 
“the Vaziris here, and one on the hills to the left to watch the Shiranis, and 
“one to the front in the mouth of the Zao pass. 

“From this encamping ground the road ascends very slightly and goes 
“over Suliman range by a pass which is a mere cleft in the rock. In the 
“ middle of the pass, it is only 16 feet across, and its sides are perpendicular 
“ cliffs from 500 to 800 feet high. . 

“ From the font of the pass up to Kamal Kolia, about 6 miles, the ascent 1s 
“very slight, the only difference being that the width of the cleft sometimes 
“ increases. 

“The only difficult part in the pass, is a large rock which would have to 
“be split and broken up by gunpowder; otherwise, there is nothing to delay 
‘the passage of troops for more than 2 or 3 hours. 

“There is a small spring of bot water rising in the pass. 

“Time prevented my getting as far as Kamal Kolia, but as far as I could 
“make out, the road keeps on gradually ascending to this point and then 
“‘ gradually descends and again ascends over two ranges of hills that hie 
* between this place and the Zhob valley. ; 

“T then returned to the foot of the pass and got back all right into the 
“ Zarkani outpost at 4-30 p.m.” (Carv.) 

ZARA KHEL DARA— 
A tributary glen of the Panjkora valley, Yaghistan, to the east of and be- 
tween the Usheri and Dral daras. It contains a number of small hamlets 
having but few inhabitants, and is dependent on the chief of Dir. (Raverty.) 

ZARAKI— Pay 
A small village in Lower Dawar, belonging to the So-o-Khel clan; it 18 
} mile south of Khadr on the left bank of the Tochi stream; there are three 
Hindi shops. The town is walled and flanked in the usual way with towers 
at irregular intervals. (Norman.) 
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ZARGARI— ot Bee : 
A pass on the Bani frontier, opposite the Gimati post. A short way up this 


pass are some trees with water near, is a favorite place for thieves to rendez- 
yous in. It communicates with the Gaimati or Tangai pass, (Macgregor.) 

ZARGARI— ; 1k 
A village in upper Miranzai, Kohat district. It is a‘ banda’ of Nanab, 
situated in very difficult ground north-east of Nariab. (Coke.) 

YARGUN KHEL— 
A village in the Gali Afridi bills, 11 miles from Kohat. There are two 
tanks at the back of the village, and one well out of repair. The village 
has a tower at each of its four angles. It can turn out 200 fighting-men. 
(Coke, Agha Abbas, Edwardes.) 

ZARKANI— 
A village in the Kolachi division, Dera Ishmail Khan, 2 miles east of the 
Shekb Hidar pass, 10 miles south of Liini outpost, 84 miles north-north-west 
of Draband, and 13 miles south-west of Kolachi. It has 71 houses and 3 
shops, and is inhabited by Shekhs who number 300 out of the total 322 
souls, in the place. It has 4,260 ‘ bigas’ of land, of which only 300 are cul- 
tivated ; they are watered from the Sawdu river, and produce bajra, jowar 
and wheat. Some supplies are procurable, and the water is taken from a canal 
coming from the Shekh Hidar or Sawan river, but it is brackish. The vil- 
lage has a wall, 6 feet high and 8 fect thick, round it. 

The village of Zarkani is the exclusive property of a colony of Shekhs. 
A stream of brackish water reaches the village from the pass, and its course 
is marked by several noble sheeshum trees which give it a picturesque 
appearance. Zarkani is rendered still more remarkable by its being sacred 
ground, containing the cemeteries of the Povindas, in the south-west that of 
the Mian Khels of Draband, and in the north-west that of the Nasars who 
haunt the pastures of Kolachi. The Shekhs of Zarkani, notwithstanding 
their sacred character, used to live in great fear of the Shiranis, to whom 
they paid black-mail. It is from Zarkani that the Nasar caravans start for 
Kandahar; and after passing the Shirani hills, they get into the Zhob route. 

There is a frontier post here, situated close to the village, 2 miles east of the 
Shekh Hidar pass. 1t is garrisoned by 20 horse and 9 foot frontier militia. 
Its dimensions are 44 yards square, with 2 bastions and a watch.tower, 
and it watches the Spinkan, Kirm, Kaori, Rang Zoi and Shekh Hidar 
passes. For an account of the pass called Zarkani by Edwardes, vide Shekb 
Hidar and Zao. (Hdwardes, Carr, Macgregor, Macauley.) 

ZARKHANS— 

A small but very warlike tribe of Pathins, numbering about 600 men, 
inhabiting the Kola valley, in which are 3 of their forts, Uriazai, Malikzai, 
Shamni. The latter, the Nespas! of the three, is divided between Pahan and 
Jalal, the heads of the tribe. The Zarkhans are divided from the Khetrans 
by the Jandran range. They possess a good class of horses, mounted on 
which they are able to commit raids on the tribes near them; their arms 
are swords, matchlocks, and shields. 

The head of the Zarkhans is Omar, an old man, said to be well disposed to 
the English Government. They also possess one fort, north of the Maghzai 
or Band hill in the Lani Pathan country, south of the Annabar, and 1 
march north-east of Chotali, sometimes known as Mahamad Khel Kila. 
(Davidson.) 
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ZARWANI— 

A pass on the Dera Ishmail Khan frontier situated between the Gidr and 
Nasatzki passes, west of the outpost of Lint. A road through this pass 
only goes behind the first range of low hills and joins the Karam. The 
Liini and M4nji outposts are both responsible for it, and there are 
roads to it from both these points. There are some “ shisham”’ trees in the 
pass, and the place is a favorite haunt of the Vaziris who lie perdu here 
awaiting an opportunity of a ‘coup’ towards the plains. 

On the morning of the 30th April 1861, a party of cavalry and 
infantry went with some camels to this place to carry uway some trees 
which had been cut. Immediately on their arrival they came in with a 
party of 11 Vaziris who were hiding here. These they immediately attacked 
killing 3, wounding 2 and taking 4 prisoners. (Carr, Grey, Kennedy, 
Macgregor.) 

ZAROBAI— 

A village of Utmanama, Yisafzai, Péshawar district, 11 miles south-east 
of Maneri, in the open country on the right bank of the Indus. It is 
principally composed of Pathans, but has 65 houses of others, 8 shops, and 
6 mosques. Water is supplied from two wells and from the Indus; the 
headman is Arsala, (Lumsden, Hastings.) 

ZAWAR— 

A district north and north-east of the Bolan pass, inhabited by Chal- 
ghari, Makhiani, and Domar Kakars. They live in the middle of a very 
difficult and hilly country, accessible only by rugged mountain paths. 
They are great robbers and are the great drawback to Bolan traffic, 
escaping punishment of any escort that may accompany by re-gaioing 
the fastnesses of their mountains. (Davidson.) 

ZEDA— 

A village in the Utmanama division, Yisafzai, Peshawar district, situated 
in the open country on the right bank of the Badrai ravine, about 2} 
miles from the right bank of the river Indus, and 6 miles south from 
Maneri. Its sections are Balar Khel, Tats Khani, Tajo Khel, Habib Khel, 
Maka Khel, Changan Khel, Mansair Khel, Baba Khel, Peshi Khel, and 
Bazid Khel. It is principally composed of Pathans, but has 121 houses 
of others, 23 shops, and 8 mosques; its lands are well cultivated, and 
watered from 50 wells. The bazar is tolerably supplied. Ibrahim Khan 
is the headman of this village, and draws an allowance from Government 
of Rs. 3,000 per year, his brother Manir Khan draws Rs. 300, and his 
cousin Rs. 500. Ibrahim Khan has builta comfortable bungalow here 
for the accommodation of travellers. (Lumsden, Lockwood.) 

ZARUG— : 
A large sand-hill on the left bank of the Jabari ravine, Rajanpir frontier, 
about 5 miles north-west of Bandawala. It is conspicuous from its height 
and shape; but is of easy slope, and near it are some wells dug in the sand 
where water is generally found. It commands the Jabari ravine. At its 

; ee the Nodani ravine joins the Jabari. (Lance, Paget, Davidson.) 

A valley in the Kohat district, separated from the Khwara by the Nilab- 
ghasha range and from Kohat by the Angi Kula range. All the vil- 
lages in it have water from springs or running streams, and it 3s filled, 


except in the vicinity of the villages, with thick underwood. The shrine 
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of Shekh Aladad is at the head of this valley which adjoins the Jawaki 
Afridfs, The shrine isa place of great resort to Jawakis, Hasan Khels and 
Khataks. It was formerly inbabited by Khatake until they were driven 
out by Jawakis, but the Khataks were re-instated by Major Coke. There 
is a road into the Hasan Khel country by this valley by which a force could 
enter, and also into the Jawaki country. 

It contains six villages, viz., TaQstani, Mandoni, Darshakhel, Khozakhel, 
Ziarat Shekh Aladad and Shadipar. 

The whole of Zera belongs to Afzal Khan Khatak’s jagir. (Lumsden, 
Coke, Macgregor.) 

ZERA— ; 

A village situated in a valley, in the Sipah, Orakzai country, 22 miles from 
Kohat, 7 miles from Marai. It consists of three hamlets, which together 
number 50 houses. The largest of the three has a small fort. 

The best road to it is by the Lar Marai Kotal. (Cavagnart.) 

ZERKI— 

A chief village of the Nasrati Khataks, about 2 miles south of Tati. It 
stands in the valley between the Shingar and Utaki ranges, and on both 
banks of the Zerki nala, which comes from the Shingar through a pass with 
steep, soft sandstone cliffs, and having passed through the Utaki range, is 
in the Thal joined by the Spalmai and Chandi nalas, and assumes the 
name of Londi Waghi and joins the Loeghar nala. 

Zerki is inhabited chiefly by the Ganda Khel clan of the Nasrati Khotaka 
to which the malik of Zerki belongs. 

There are 60 houses and 4 or 5 shops. Water is got from 3 well-holes 
in the sandy bed of the Zerki nala below the village. The largest is about 
16 feet deep with a steep, rough descent that gives the women much extra 


labor. 

ZERKOI— 
A village of Tipi of the Saghris, about 14 mile up Zarkti nala and 
on its right bank. The Zarkii nala comes from the Mosalleh mountain 
in Tiipi, and joins the Chashma just before the latter joins the Liaghari. 

The Zarkai people have a few fields towards the Lighari, but their chief 
wealth is in flocks. In the nala below the village are two small wells. 
The nala gives its name to the route from Makhad to the Lighari and so 
to the Malgin valley. The route comes from Makhad through Tupi to 
Nara ka Sir and thence by the Lokhari Bera nala and Zarkii to the 
Ta Long grass and phulta grow largely about the Zarkdi nala. 

088). 

ZERTANGI— 
A small village in Khwaram, Kohat district, on a plateau above the 
night bank of the Tiri Toi, about 2 miles below the chief Malgin salt- 
mines. 

The plateau is cultivated and dotted with bher trees. It has about 12 
houses. Water is procured from two tanks, as the water of the Toi is salt. 
Below the village a mountain stream called the Garrang comes down 
from Pir Ghul. South-east of Zertangi is a limestone range called Spina, 
upon which a hill-road, fit for mules and horses, winds to the crest of Spina 
about 2 miles, whence it is 3 miles through a hilly upland tract to Nan- 
draka north-east of the Shakardara valley. The Nandraka people use 
this road in going to the Malgin valley. (oss.) 
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ZIA—ZMA 


ZIARAT— 
A valley or basin on the north-west face of the Mari hill on the Rajanpir 
border, 16 miles from Kalchat, on the Sham plain, and 4 miles from the 
summit. It is surrounded by low hills, and its surface is grassy, forming 
a grazing ground of the Lisharis. At its north extremity is a well con- 
taining a fair supply of water which is, however (says Davidson), brackish 
at a depth of 18 feet from the surface. Kennedy on the contrary considers 
the water excellent. (Davidson, Kennedy.) 

ZIARAT BANDA— 
A smali hamlet of Khwaram, Kohat district, 5} miles from Lokhiri in 
the north-east of the Malgin valley. The houses are built of stone slabs, and 
of pebbles stuck in mud and are poorly thatched. The village is at the head 
of the descent to the Kohat Toi on its right bank, where the salt road crosses 
the river. It is named from a small shrine among ‘ phula’ trees round a small 
tank known as Zidrat Mahamad Gil Sahib. The people are Khwaram 
_Khataks. (Hoss.) 

ZIARAT-I-SHEKH ALADAD— 
A village in the Zera sub-division of Kohat, 6 miles west of Shadipir, and 
_containing 60 houses. (Lumsden.) 

ZIN— ; 
A range in the Bigti hills, which divides the drainage of Dera Bigti from 
that of the Jacobabad frontier. It is a west spur of the range called Siah 
Koh, and is a long flat ridge of a uniform height of about 3,000 feet, 
running nearly due east and west. It is quite bare, and though at a distance 
it looks practicable anywhere, it is so much cut up by the most impracti- 
cable ravines that it is passable at certain points. 

Both on the north and south all its entrances are completely shut off 
by a low rugged range of hills which screens them from view. Sir 
Henry Green once talked of building a house on its summit near Mand, 
as a sanitarium for Jacobabad, but this idea has never been carricd out, 
_though a sanitarium for that place is very much wanted. (Macgregor.) 

ZIRA KHEL— 
A village in Swat, Yaghistan, on the opposite side of the river to the 
_Landehkai mountain. (Aaverty.) 

ZIRAN— : 
A camping-ground on the road from Barkhan (Khetran) to Chotiali and 
on the banks of the Han stream. Water is good and plentiful ; also grass 
and wood. (Davidson.) 

ZMARAS— 
A tribe of the Dera Ishmail frontier. They are, says Carr, probably AP 
offshoot of the Kakar tribe; but others say they are a branch of the Mian 
Khel Lohanis ; they number some 300 in all, inhabiting a tableland lying 
east of the Shuliara mountain and between the Gazi and the Ramak. 

They have as their neighbours the Ushtaranas on the east, the Esots 
on the south, the Shiranis on the north, and the Masa Khels oa the 
west. 

They are divided into three sections with Ashak Khan as chief— 

_ist., Hisénzais.; 2nd., Bug Khels.; 3rd., Hyazais. 

Their principal villages are Ashak Khan-ki-kot, a village of 14 houses, 
(18 miles from Uch-kai, where the chief resides). Bashah, a village of 40 
houses, Giizi, a village of 50 houses, Usham, a village of 30 houses. 
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ZMA—-ZWA 


The Zmana country drains into the Gizi and the Ramak. 

They cultivate some ‘lalmi’ land and own some donkeys and cows, 
bullucks, and goats and sheep, but no mules or camels. They bring in wood, 
&e., to British territory, and come also for hire as laborers. They get their 
supplies from their own country, and, if blockaded, could be supplied by the 
Masa Khel. They are enemies of the Bozdars and Kasranis, and friends 
of the Esot Misa Khél and Shiranis. They are armed with matchlocks, 
knives and swords. They wear white turbans and trowsers, (but generally 
no coats) and sandals of untanned leather. Their matchlocks and swords 
are got from our territory, Chaodwan or Kiiy. They are not so powerful 
as the Ushtaranas, with whom they have au unsettled blood-feud. 

There are roads from their country to the Masa Khél and Kai of the 
Ushtarinas. They are all Sanis, and some few Hindi live amongst them. 
There is no shrine of any sacredness in their territory. Their chief is 
Ashak Mahamad, whom they obey, and who rules according to the ‘ shara.’ 
Their language is Pashta. The following information is extracted from 
a report by Captain Macaulay. The Zmaras enter British territory b 
the Kai Bahara pass. They import goats, bullocks, ghi, olive, wood, 
Nishtar wood, and Shananna fruit, and export piece goods, grains of sorts, 
white and brown sugar, sugarcandy, salt-molasses. 

Their trade is carried on with the towns of Chaodwan Kiri Shamozai, 
Jalwali Vihowa and Fateh Khan. They are not very extensive traders in 
British territory, yet at the same time they are to a certain extent 
dependent on their trade with British territory for their prosperity. 
(Carr, Davidson, Hafiz, Samandar, Macgregor, Macaulay.) 

ZORMANDAI— 
A village in Swat Baizai, 12 miles north of Linkhwar. It bas 80 houses. 
The chiefs are Mokarab Khan and Habib Khan. 

‘This village gave a good deal of trouble in the earlier days of British 
Tule, and was consequently destroyed by a detachment under Colonel Brad- 
shaw in 1849. Again, in 1866, it was mixed up with the squabbles of the 
Utman Khél, and was only saved from a second destruction for timely 
submission. (Jfacgregor.) 

ZW ANGAT-SPINZANDAI— 
Two villages in a glen at the head of the Peshin valley, 271 miles from Dera 
Ghazi Kban, 72 miles from Thal. They have both forts containing about 
150 men each, and are situated in either side of a dry ravine which drains 
to Peshin. Their water is procured from springs, and is all used up in the 
irrigation of the fields of these villages. (Macgregor.) 
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ROUTES. 


No. 1. 
ABBOTTABAD To AGROR.—35} miles, 3 stages. 
Fide No.1, Q. M. G. 
No. 2. 


ABBOTTABAD to ATAK.—By Hanrirug and Kata-k1-Saral. 
81 miles, 7 stages. Vide No. 62, Q. M. G. 


No, 8. 


ABBOTTABAD to ATAK.—By Hazrpur and Haro. 
65 miles, 5 stages. Vide No. 63, Q. M. G. 


No. 4. 


ABBOTTABAD to ATAK.—By Hanrrpvur and Hasan Aspat. 
72 miles, 6 stages. Vide No. 62, Q. M.G. 


No. 5. 


ABBOTTABAD to BANU.—By Hasieve, Fatsasanc, Kavusnialaaka, and Kowat. 
2233 miles, 19 stages. Vide Nos. 52 and 391, Q. M. G. 


No. 6. 


ABBOTTABAD to BANU.—By Hagrror, Fateqsana, Soan Manamapwatla, Karabacu, 
and MarwawDIl. 
222 miles, 21 stages. Vide No. 2, Q. M. G. 


No. 7. 
ABBOTTABAD to BOGARMANG— 
3. SHINEIARI—39 miles. 
As far as Mansera, vide Route No. 1. Thence vide No. 18. Supplies and water 
and forage procurable. 
4. BocarmMane—9 miles—48 miles. 
The road goes along the left bank of the Siran the whole way, and is practicable 
for laden animals. No supplies; water, grass, fuel abundant. Thence there ia 
a road by Pingul to Alahi, about 26 miles. 


No. 8. 


ABBOTTABAD to CHILAS.—By Gaui, Batakot, and Kagan. 
Distance 1494 miles, 11 stages. Vide No. 3, Q. M. G. 


[%e* The letters Q. M. @. refer to the Quarter Master General's Route Book, and the numerals 
to the numbers of the routes in tt.] 
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ABHOTTABAD TO KONSH. 


No. 9. 


ABBOTTABAD to DARBAND.—By Hanrrvr and Torseta. 
Distance 62 miles, 5 stages. Vide Nos. 5, 65, Q. M. G. 


No. 10. 


ABBOTTABAD to DERA GHAZI KHAN.—By Konart, Banv, Dena Isumat Kuay, 
and the District Roaps. ; 
Distance 442 miles, 38 stages. Vide Nos. 7, 391, 122,198, Q. M. G. 


No. 11. 


ABBOTTABAD to DERA GHAZI KHAN.—By Fatensanea, Mranwatt, Karev, Ler, 
and Deka Din Pana. 


Distance 355} miles, 32 stages. Vide Nos. 2, 656, 200, Q. M. G. 


No. 12. 


ABBOTTABAD to DERA ISHMAIL KHAN.—By Hagrrvr, Kavsuiaiaang, Kowat, 
Banv, the Prezu Pass, and District Roan. 
Distance 313 miles, 25 stages. Vide Nos. 7, 391, 122, Q. M. G. 


No. 18. 


ABBOTTABAD to DERA ISHMAIL KHAN.—By Hanrrve, Fategsana, Suan Mazs- 
MaDWaLa, and MranwWaALi. 
Distance 237 miles, 22 stages. Vide Nos. 2, 556, Q. M. G. 


No. 14. 


ABBOTTABAD to HOTI MARDAN.—By Hanirvur and TorBELa. 
Distance 82 miles, 8 stages. Vide No. 6, Q. M. G. 


No. 15. 


ABBOTTABAD to HOTI MARDAN.—By Sueewan and ToRBELA. 
Distance 87 miles, 8 stages. Vide No. 6, Q. M.G. 


No. 16. 


ABBOTTABAD to KAMILPUR.—By Hanrpur, Kaza-Kr-Sazat, and Hatt. 
Distance 76} miles, 7 stages. Vide Nos. 2, 557, Q. M. G. 


No. 17. 


ABBOTTABAD tro KOHAT.—By Hantrur, Fatewsana, and KausHiaLaags. 
Distance 1394 miles, 13 stages. Vide No. 7, Q. M. G. 


No. 18. 
ABBOTTABAD to KONSH— 
. Saeieemais miles. Vide No. 1. 
» SHINEIARI—14 miles-—39 miles. ; 
The road goes north, crossing some ravines, to the Ichar, 5 miles, then pd 
Pakli plain to Dodial, 10 miles, and then to Shinkiari, crossing ravines. S0pP''™ 
water procurable; camping ground good. 
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ABBOTTABAD TO SRINAGAR. 


4. Swarxovar (Chatr plain)—20 miles—59 miles. 

Passing by the village of Shinkiari the road crosses the Siran, and turne north- 
west to the junction of its two streams, when it crosses that of Koneh, and 
again twice below Kotli Tarla; it then continues along its left bank over a hilly 
country, and ascends by a bad path to Chulandari, whence it again descends to 
the Tandui ravine, which it crosses, and again ascends to the Lachimang pass, 
when it descends gradually to the Chatr plain. No supplies; water, grass, fuel 
abundant. Thence roads to Tikri and Nandibar. Below Chulandari, a road goes 
off to Agror by the Kathai pass, 13 miles. 


No. 19. 


ABBOTTABAD to MARI.—By the Urrge Roan. 
Distance 42 miles, 2 stages. Vide No. 499, Q. M. G. 


No. 20. 


ABBOTTABAD to MARI.—By the Lowes Roap. 
Distance 40 miles, 3 stages. Vide No. 500, Q. M. G. 


No. 2). 


ABBOTTABAD to MOZAFARABAD.—By Gargr Haprsvuta. 
4] miles, 4 stages. Vide No. 9, Q. M. G. 


No. 22. 


ABBOTTABAD to NAOSHAHRA.—By Hagrrvr, Kata-ki-Sakal, and the Gsanp 
Trunk Roap. 
Distance 99 miles, 10 stages. Vide Nos. 2, 251, Q. M. G. 


No. 23. 


ABBOTTABAD to PESHAWAR.—By Hagripcve, Kava-xt-Sapar, and the Gpanp 
Trunk Roap. 
Distance 126 miles, 12 stages. Vide Nos. 2, 251, Q. M. G. 


No. 24. 


ABBOTTABAD to RAJANPUR.—By Kouart, Banv, Dena Isowatt Kuan, Depa Guazi, 
Kaan, and the District Roapa. 
Distance 519} miles, 43 stages. Wrde Nos. 7, 391, 122, 198, 193, Q. M. G. 


No. 25. 


ABBOTTABAD to RAWAL PINDI.—By Hanipve, Kata-x1-Sapat, and the Gganp 
Taunx Roan. 
Distance 63 miles, § stages. Vide No. 653, Q. M. U. 


No. 26. 


ABBOTTABAD to RAWAL PINDI.—By Hasire and KAanrvn. 
Distance 61 miles, 5 stages. Vide No, 554, Q. M. G. 


No. 27. 


ABBOTTABAD to SRINAGAR.—By Gaunt, MozararabaD, and BagaMcta. 
Distance 149 miles, 11 stages. Vide No. 9.,Q. M. G. 
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AMAK 
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ATAK 


ATAK TO HOTI MARDAN. 


No. 28. 
HEL TO VIHOWA.—By THe oLp FrontrEr Road or Dera Ienmatt. 


. Tanx—165 miles. 


Road good to Tajori, 5 miles; it then enters very bad ravines for 8 miles to Shah 
Alam, whence it is open. Supplies, water, forage abundant. 


. Ror1i—11 miles—26 miles. 


The road is good, but is much obstructed by irrigation cuts. Supplies procurable 
after due notice; water abundant, but bad. : 


. Luni—11 miles—37 miles. 


The road is good. At 6 miles pass Zafrkot, after which cross the Luni and go over 
its sandy F 


ed. No supplies; water procurable. 


. DgaBanD—15 miles—52 wiles. 


The road is good, cross some ravines, none difficult. Supplies procurable ; water 
indifferent. 


. CHaopwan—9 miles—69 miles. 


The road. is good, but crosses several ravines. Forage and supplies procurable; 
water good and abundant. 


. Kot THaca—?7 miles—76 miles. 


Road is good; water scarce. No supplies ; camping ground good. A frontier post. 


. GorwaLi—12 miles—88 miles. 


Road is good, crossing several ravines. No supplies; good; water bad. Frontier 
post. 


. DaoLatwati—8 miles—96 miles. 


Good road. No supplies; water scarce and very bad. Camping ground good. 


. Vinowa—7} miles—1034 miles. 


Road quite good ; forage, water, and supplies procurable ; camping ground good. 
Frontier post. 


No. 29. 
to ABBOTTABAD.—By Kata-x1-Sapat and Hagipun. 


Distance 81 miles, 7 stages. Vide No. 62, Q. M. G. 


ATAK 


No. 80. 
to ABBOTTABAD.—By Hazzv and Hanirur. 


Distance 65 miles, 6 stages. Vide No. 63, Q. M. G. 


ATAK 


No. 31. 


to BANU.—By Cuo1, Jeanp, Kavsa1ateakH, and Kouat. 


Distance 178 miles, 14 stages. Vide Nos. 64, 7, 391, Q. M. G. 


ATAK 


No. 32. 


to BANU.—By Cuo1, JHanp, Marwan, Katapaou, and MaRwaNDI. 


Distance 1985 miles, 19 stages. Vide No. 64, Q. M. G. 


ATAK 
Dis 


No. 33. 


to DARBAND.—By Tosssg.a. 
tance 58 miles, 6 stages. Vide No. 65, Q. M. G. 


No. 34. 


ATAK to I1OTI MARDAN.—By the Granp Trong Roap and NaosHAHBA. 
Distance 33 miles, 3 stages. Vide Nos. 251, 523, Q. M. G. 
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BANU TO ABBOTTABAD. 


No. 35. 


K ro KOHAT.- By Cor, Joann, and KavsHiareakg. 
A ialabes 90} miles, 8 stages. Vide Nos. 64, 7, Q. M. G. 


No. 36. 


ATAK to MARI.—By the Grand Tron Roap and Rawat Pinot. 
Distance 93 miles, 8 stages. Vide Nos. 261, 558, Q. M. G. 


No. 37. 


ATAK to NAOSHAHRA.—By the Geanp Taunx Roap. 
Distance 18} miles, 2 stages. Vsde No. 261, Q..M. G. 


No. 38. 


ATAK to PESHAWAR.—By the Gaanp Trung Roap. 
Distance 45 miles, 4 stages. Vide No. 251, Q. M. G. 


No. 39. 


BAHADUR KHEL To tox KURAM— 

There is a road practicable for laden animale which leads out of Bahadur Khel 
nearly due west, by which the Kuram is reached oppusite Biland Khel in about 25 
miles. It is, however, so unsafe for travellers that it is never used, except by 
the Vaziris themselves. 

From Bahadur Khel there is also a road to the Changhasha ravine, from which the 
Barganatu can be reached, whence the route is the same as No. 105. 

There is no road over the south shoulder of Kafar Kot direct to the Barganatu. 


No. 40. 


BAHADUR KHEL to MAKHAD, KALABAGH, on ISA KHEL— 
1. JanDEI—21 miles. 
The road goes through the bed of ravines to Nari, and is quite good and practicable 
for laden animals and guns. From thence the road goes by the Kun-i-gao pass 
(vide article ). 
From Jandri the road goes to Kalabagh and Isakhel by the Chichali pass and to 
Makhad, vide No. 83, stage 3. 


No. 41. 


BAHADUR KHEL to THAL—Direct. 
There ig a road which goes between the Kafar Kot range and that of Surtang. 
It is about 31 miles Fistant and practicable for laden camels, but is never used 


for fear of the Vaziris. 


No. 42. 


BAHADUR KHEL to THAL.—By Gurevai. 
A road goes from Bahadur Khel north-west to the foot of the Surtang range, which 
it crosses by a difficult pass to Aman Kot in the Gurguri valley, whence vide 
No. The road ia good, except the pass. This might be just practicable for 
mules, but I have not been by it. 


No. 43. 


BANU to ABBOTTABAD.—By Konat, Kavsniatcarn, Fatessano, and Hanrrce. 
Distance 223} miles, 19 atages. Vide Nos. 391, 7, Q. M. G. 
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BANU TO DERA ISHMAIL KHAN. 


No. 44. 
BANU to ABBOTTABAD.—By Marwasn1, Kanapacu, SHan Manamapwata, Fareg 
yang, and HaRrtrur. 
Distance 222 miles, 21 stages. Vide No. 2, Q. M. G. 





No. 45. 


BANU to ATAK.—By Kowat, Kuvspiatcann, Jaanp, and Cuot. 
Distance 175 miles, 14 stages. Vide Nos. 391, 7, 64, Q. M.G. 


No. 46. 


BANU to ATAK.—By Marwanni, Katapacu, Magnab, JHAND, AND CuHol. 
Distance 1984 miles, 19 stages. Vide No. 64, Q. M. G. 


No. 47, 
BANU ro DAWAR— 

There are three routes which lead from Banu to Dawar— 

1st.—The Tangi Tochi. 2nd.—The Hasur. 3rd.—The Baran. 

The Tochi route is the shortest, the inhabited part of Dawar being about 12 miles 
from our border. In two places the road is somewhat difficult, vz., at Tangi Tochi, 
about 6 miles up the pass, on both sides of which there are steep hills, and the 
passage of troops in case of hostilities would be difficult without these hills being 
occupied by the attacking force. This can, however, be easily effected. 

The other sacs is Shankki Here Mahsud robbers are generaliy assembled to 
plunder Kafilas. But this place can also be casily occupied. This route is prac- 
ticable for artillery. 

2nd.—The Hasur route. After passing beyond Tanga Sain, no place is met with 
worthy of attention. This road enters Dawar in front of Haidar Khel. It is 
not much frequented. 

The 3rd route is more difficult and longer than the other two. From our own 
boundary to the place beyond Ali Shah’ Ziarat at the mouth of the gorge, where 
the Sheratala stream joins the Baran, the road through its entire length of 14 
miles is very difficult. On both banks of the Baran stream, there are abrupt 
rocks and a double range of hills. If onc is scaled, the other must be scaled also. 
After traversing these 14 miles the road is easy up to the valley of Dawar. 
There are low ridges composed of round stone and red and green earth. The road 
offers no obstacles. There are hero and there some places where only a single 
horseman can pass. From Baran a route leads past the hill of Ali Sher Taka 
to Ping, the principal gathering place of the Mohamad Khels in the Baran. It 
is practicable for Rotten only. But the other road to Ping, which passes 
above the large plain of Sheratala, is easier. 


: No. 48. 


BANU to DERA GHAZI KHAN.—By the Pezv Pass, Dena Isumai, Kuan, and the 
Distgict Roap. 


Distance 218 miles, 19 stages. Vide Nos. 122, 198, Q. M. G. 


No. 49. 


BANU to DERA GHAZI KHAN.—By the Frontres Roap. 
Distance 227 miles, 20 stages. Vide No. 121, Q. M. G. 


No. 50. 


BANU to DERA ISHMAIL KHAN.—By the Pezu Pass and Dreraict Roap. 
Distance 89 miles, 6 stages. Vide No. 122, Q. M. G. 
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BANU TO HOTI MARDAN. 


No. 51. 


BANU to DERA ISHMAIL KHAN.—By tho Frowrize Roan. 
Distance 227 miles, 20 stages. Vide No. 123, Q. M. G. 


No. 52. 


BANU to DERA ISHMAIL KHAN.—By the Pezv Pase and Panrata. . 
Distance 69 miles, 7 stages. Vide 124, Q. M.G. 


No. 53. 


BANU to DERA ISHMAIL KHAN.—By Lagr and the Lamar Vattey. 
Distance 94 miles, 7 stages. Vide No. 125, Q. M. G. 


No. 54. 
BANU to FIROZPUR.—By Mianwatt, SHanrvur, JHanG, and Guearpa. 
Distance 344 miles, 31 stages. Vide Nos. 612, 353, 274, 236, Q. M. G., or by Mranwatl, 


SHanpun, Prnpi Batran and Mran Min. 
Distance 301 miles, 30 stages. Vide Nos. 612, 450, 438, Q. M. G. 


No. 55. 
BANU to tar GABR MOUNTAIN— 
The best way to go to this place would be to enter the hills by the Urmula pass, 
whence there are paths tothe top of the hill. They are not practicable for 


horses. The distance is about 50 miles. There are, however, alao roads by the 
Sakhdu and Saroba passes, and from the Tank side by the Larzan. 


No. 56. 


BANU to GHAZNI sy DAWAR— 
There can be little doubt that there is a road which leads up the Dawar valley to 
up. As far as Upper Dawar we know that it exists, and thence there is 
little donbt that it is practicable for camela. From U'rgun, Broadfoot tells us 
there are two roads to Ghazni, Ist by Khangil Margha, Sialtanai, Paltanai, and 
Kolalgu, and 2nd by Sarafza and Shilgarh. This is the most direct route to 
Ghazni from British territory, and it is probably perfectly practicable. 


No. 57. 


BANU to GHAZNI—By Tuat, Kvuram, the Pewar Pass, and Kavagi. 
Distance 239 miles, 22 stages. Vide Nos. 128, 393, Q. M. G. 


No. 58. 


BANU to GUJRANWALA.—By Katasacs, Pinp Dapan Kuay, and Mrant. 
Distance 270 miles, 26 stages. Vide No. 276, Q. M. G. 


No. 59. 


BAN U to HOTI MARDAN.—By Kouar, Konar Pass, Pesnawak, and NaosHanpa. 
Distance 163 miles, 12 stages. Vide Nos. 391, 536, 251, 523, Q. M. G. 


No. 60. 


BANU to HOTI MARDAN.—By Konart, the Kowat Pass, JaLouzar, and NaosHaHRa. 
Distance 153} miles, 10 stages. Vide Nos. 391, 524,523, Q. M. G. 
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BANU TO KABAL KHEL CONNTRY. 


No. 61. 


BANU to HOTI MARDAN.—By Konart, the Konar Pass, and Pasgawanr. 
Distance 164 miles, 11 stages. Vide Nos. 391, 636, 631, Q. M. G. 


No. 62. 
BANU to ISAKHEL. 
Vide No. 385, Q. M. G.,as far as Bwut, 48 miles, 4 stages, whence to Isa Kur is 2 
miles—Total 50 miles. 
Ditto.—By Lanpiwal to Marwandi. 
Vide No. 385, Q. M. G., 19 miles, 2 stages. 
3. LanprwaH Ratan—9 miles—28 miles. 
The road is good; at 14 miles cross the Kuram. No supplies; water scarce. Camp- 
ing ground good. 
4. IsakHEL—22 miles—60 miles. 
The road is good; at 13} miles cross Jow hill; at 193 join Kalabagh road. Supplies 
and water procurable. Camping ground good here. 


No. 68. 
BANU to JANDULA— 

A road practicable for camels goes from Banu, and enters the hills by the Saroba 
pass. It then crosses the Doman Pail ridge into the Batani country of Saraghar, 
crosses another ridge into the Spinalandai ravine, which it follows to its junction 
with the Shuza ravine. It goes up this for 2 miles, and then cronies low 
ridge, the Spin Ragza reaches Jandula, whence roads go to any part of the Mahsud 
country. 


No. 64. 


BANU to JHELAM.—By Marwanpt, KarasacH, T&aGans. 
Distance 224 miles, 21 stages. Vide No. 344, Q. M. G. 


No. 65. 


BANU to KABAL.—By Twat, Kuram, the Pewar Pass, and Kuusai. 
Distance 2093 miles, 19 stages. Vide Nos. 128, 292, Q. M. G. 


No. 66. 


BANU to KABAL.—By Kaost and Kurnam. First 4 stages. Vide No. 77. “ 
5. Gran, Azim Torr. 6. Marpan Jagr. 7. Gangi Ati Gop Tort. 8. Gara GUL 
aa nay 

. Jast THana= 

Here the route joins that of the Lumsden’s to Ghazni. Vide No. 43, Part II, 
Central Asia. : d 
This road is reported by Captain Grey’s party, No. 4, to be rocticable for guns ant 
carriages, except at Kotal Ghasyara, but this must be taken cum grano. It ts 

probably practicable for all laden animals. 
Ditto.—By Dawar, Knosz, and Kunam. Videroute No. 47, article Dawas 

and this route. 


No. 67. 


BANU to taE KABAL KHEL COUNTRY— : 06, or 
-A force can go either by the Kuram, No. 128, Q. M. G., Gumati, No. 10 ae 
Barganatu routes No. 105. The last information we have, however, 8 u 

account of a trip made by Mahamad Hyat, Assistant Commissioner, Bonu 

which, though vague enough, affords some information. He left the a 

district about 6 a.m., passing to the west of the Kuram band tower by Oe ae 

called Gidarai into the Spiakai hills, aud arrived at Zardin about 10 a.m. Thence . 
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the road runs up the bed of the river, on both sides of which are recipitous 
bills, and at 2 p.m. Khuni; be crossed the ford and entered the Ghara Pass. 
‘Thig pase opens into a broad and open valley belonging to Saifali Kabal Khels. 
From a point uear this, a good view is obtained of the Miami and Paipali 
Kabul Kuel country, oa well as of Biland Khel. Though it is not clear how far 
he got to, Mahamad Hyat returned by the Sarkhata road. secing Karizai and 
Zangara and Chapari Edal Khel, and arriving about 3 Pp. m. in Chapari Umarzai. 
Thence he cume back by the Barganatu, probably by route No. 105. 


No, 68, 


BANU to KALABAGH.—By Marwanonr. 
Vide No. 2, Q. M. G., 77 miles, 7 stages. 
Or by Sainwa thus— 
1. ADHAMI—8 wiles.—To Adhami vide article. 
Water procurable. No supplies, Camping ground good. 
2. Suinwa—Z5 milea—33 miles. 

The road lies over the Thal, and is only a track; at 8 miles pass Azim Kiri, cross 
numerous ravines. No water on this road in hot season. No supplics; water 
scarce. Camping ground bad. 

From Shinwa there is a bad but easily improvable road to Maidan, and thence over 
the Shinghar range by one of a like nature down to Sultan Khel, and then to 
Trag, about 18 miles, Kalabagh, 20, on the regular Kalabagh road. Another 
also gocs north to the Baroch Pass to Mula Khel, whence there is a track to 
Kalabagh, 30 miles across endless ravines. Neither of these are practicable for 
camels and only for lightly laden mules, and there is very little water even at the 
best season. The total &stance is not under 70 miles. 

The Shinghar range on west side of the Loighar range is steep and precipitous. 
Footmen can cross it at many points, and more particularly from Shawa, Shnawa, 
Paki, and Abosi, whence ‘onde or paths ascend to Maidani, but for camels wishing 
to cross from the Thal to Kalabagh and Isa Khel there are but two roads :— 

1. On tbe south the Ghashi Rah (60 called from the ascent in it) at the south end 
of the Giidi Khel hills. 

2. On the north the valley of Loighar, which leads up to Chaunkhel of the Manzaia, 
whence the traveller can descend into eastern Chaontra or into the Chichali Pass. 

Mules and bullocks and donkeys can go one other road, viz., the Araka Rab. It 
ascends from Abosi, about 2%} miles south of Paki, and descends after 4 or 5 kos 
to Tdatapail in the [sa Khel district. The end of the ascent from Abosi aud the 
beginning of the descent on the east side are said to be very difficult, and the peo- 
ple unload their animals when they cross the crest. 

The Shinghar range is thus very destructive of free and speedy communication from 
the west to the east, or vice versd, of the Banu district. 


No. 69. 


BANU to KAMILPUR—By Konart, KavsH1sloaes, JHAND, AND Cuot. 
Distance 166 miles, 13 stages. Vide Nos. 391—386, Q. M. G. 
‘ 


No. 70. 


BANU to KAMILPUR.—By Maswanot, Katasacu, San Manamapwata, and Caot. 
Distance 179 miles, 17 stages. Vide No. 385, Q. M. G. 


No. 71. 


a To KANDAHAR.—By Twat, Kvueram, the Pewan Pass, Guazmt, and Katar-1-Gmit- 
Distance 472} miles, 44 stages. Vide Nos. 128, 393, 141, Q. M. G. 
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No. 72. 
BANU to KANDAHAR— 

The most direct route practicable for camels would be to gou 
to Urgun. Then cross the main range to Sarafza in th 
whence there is probably a road to Kala Langar. 

The next points to make for would be Dola, Mansur Karez, and Margha, whence 
there is a road to Kalat-i-Ghilzai, on the main Kabal, Kandahar road. 

I am not sure, but I think there is a road from Margha to Kandahar direct. 

There are roads also either by the Khasor or Sakhdu passes to Makin. Vide Nos, 
73, 76, whence there is a road to Ureun. 


Pp the Dawar valley 
@ Ghilzai country, 


No. 73. 


BANU to KANIGURAM.—By the Kuasor Pass. 
Distance 90 miles, 9 stages. Vide No. 126,Q. M.G. 


No. 74. 
BANU to KANIGURAM.—By Dawar. 


This road goes by the Dawar valley as far as Tapi, and then crosses to the Khasor 
route, about Manzar Kot. Vode Nos. 47 and 76. 


No. 75. 


BANU to KANIGORAM.—By Sagnv. 
1. Jant KnEL—17 miles. Vide No. 102. 
2. Kanzan Wam—16 miles. 

The road goes over a stony plain for 6 miles, and then enters low hills, and one 
mile from Karkan Wam descends into an open bit of cultivation. Water 
plentiful ; no supplies. Camping ground good. 

Beyond this I went to the junction of the Shakhtu and the Karetsa, 2 miles, 
whence a read, perfectly practicable, goes up the Shakhtu, crosses the range 
at its head by the Edir Narai and descends to Dwa Towi on the route from Tank. 
Camels come down this road laden with iron, and there is no doubt that 
it is a regular route. It is about 3 marches from Karkan Wam to Dwa Toi, 
say 30 miles. The whole distance is probably not more than 75 miles. 


No. 76. 


BANU to KASMOR.—By the Frontier Roap. 
Distance 387 miles, 33 stages. Vide No. 127, Q. M.G. 





No. 77. 
HANU tro KHOST— 
1. Banus of Kerv. 
Cross the Kotal Ghasyara, which is difficult. 
2, Kigt Paya Hasan KueE,. 
Road goes along the Ketu, and is practicable fur camels. 
3. Kotna Vaztz Hasan Kuen, 
Road as above, 
4, Lakoan Basar. 
Road as above. 


No. 78. 
BANU to KOHAT.—By the District Roan. 
Distance 84 miles, 6 stages. Fide No. 391, Q. M.G. 
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No. 79. 


BANU to KOHAT.—By Kamas and the Kun-1-at. 
1. Kawanr—22 miles. 
The road is the same as Kohat road for 9} miles, when it tarns off over the plain, 
crossing many ravines to Kamar. Water procurable; also some supplies, 
Camping gréund good. 
2. Kanak—10 miles—32 miles. 
The road is good, but crosses many ravines. Water and supplics procurable. Thence 
vide No. 262 and Kun-i-gai article. 


No. 80. 
NU ro KURAM.—By Kaost. 
Be As far as Lakben Bazar, vide No. 77. Thence to Bakar Khel, whence there is a 
road which goes over the hill to the Kuram, practicable for camels. I don’t 
know where it joins the Kuram, but probably below Sada. 


No. 81. 


BANU to LAHOR.—By Isa Kur, Mianwatt, Soanrcr, Prnp: Boartian, aud Saexno- 


PURA. 
Distance 219 miles, 24 stages. Fide Nos. 612, 150, Q. M. G. 


No. 82. 
BANU to LATAMAR.—By Apwamr. 
1. ApHawi—8 miles. 
Follow the Kobat road to the Ieft bank of thy Suka Kuram, when the path strikes off 
to Adhami across the Thal. 
2. Lataman—12 miles —20 miles. - 
The road goes north over the plain for 2} miles, when it joins the main Kohat road, 
9 miles from Latamar. 


No. 83. 


BANU to MAKHAD.—By Latamar, CHaontna, and SHazaRDARa. 
1. LaTamsz—17 miles. Vide Route No. 391, Q. M. G. 
2. Kanaxk—-16 miles—32 miles. 

The road leaves Latamar in an easterly direction. It goes off past the north. 
east corner of the encamping ground, and runs south-east for 13 miles to the 
Zhuka Nala, and then turns easterly. The Traki Malginis crossed at its junction 
with the Kashu Nala, 43 miles from Latamar, and the Tarkha, 4} miles further 
on, aftet which the road follows the left bank of the Tarkha, passing the village 
of Tapia close to Karak. Supplies and water procurable. 

3. Kapizxi1La—1l2 miles—43 miles. 

From Karak the road enters Chaontra and passes over its fields, which are crossed 
at intervals by sandy nalas that run from the foot of the Lowaghar Hills to 
form the Tarkha near Sira Khwa and Tarkha Ku. For 6} or 6 miles from 
Karak water is plentiful, but after leaving Mithakhel, the road enters a countr 
dependent on rain, whose inhabitants drink and water their flocks from cial 
wells or from tanks banked up and dug out of the soil. Baniabs are few and 
scattered, and move about from village to village. For a small party they can 
be procured as required and brought to the spot where a halt is made. Chaontra 
is traversed in parts by low hills, and its cultivated land, especially in the eastern 
parts, is often mingled with s‘ony tracts covered with coarse grass. Halts can 
be made at Kot Jandri (about 9} miles from Karak) or at Kabirkila (about 
114 miles), according to the route that is to be taken on to Shakardara. There 
are two main routes to Shakardara, which are traversed by camels :— 

A.—Taz Lakon1 Roure. | B—Tue Dict Maza Route. 
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A.—TaR Laxonr Roore is the straightest. It goes off from near 
passes behind the low ridge north of Shahbaz Ghundi, and passing the small 
hamlet of Lakoni under the west of Karar mountain, descends a stony spur 
between deep fissures, which become rugged ravines, and enters a small nals 
by a rough stony road, down which it proceeds to the junction of the nula with 
astrenm called the Tarkha, 1} miles from Lakoni; for 73 miles more the route 
follows the Tarkha to its junction with the Mithan, i. ¢., 94 miles from Lakoni; 
at 3 miles the old salt mines of Karar are passed, andat 8 miles a path leads 
up the left bank to tho plateau of Daud. The Tarkha is not stony, save for the 
last 14 miles of its course from below Daud to the Mithan—where its bed 
is rough and full of rocks and boulders—but its upper course is soft, and alter 
Tain must have many quicksands, and its bed being also wide, and full of red stiff 
clay, is often very slippery. The Tarkha is from 8 to 40 paces. Its water, as its 
name implies, is bitter and salt, and in hot weather this is a trying and thirsty 
toute. No good water is got in the Tarkha until the cliffs below Daud. 

The road then follows the Mithan for 24 miles to the junction of the Khatak Nala. 

_ Bed stony and easy; the hills steep and crumbly and sharp ridged; it then leaves 
Mithan and proceeds eastwards for 1} miles to the crest of the Ashrapai Puss, 
a small narrow pass through red hillock ; the ascent is soft and easy. 

The road then descends slightly into the Sangini, which joins the Mithan a little 
lower down, and ascends its bed for a few hundred yards, and turns east again up 
ravine by a narrow path like a rut, through red earth for some distance, and 
then up a steep stony ascent called the Ashrapi Kandao, whence to Shakardara 
is 3 miles, of which 14 miles are across a stony plain, covered with “phulla” 
trees, and then across a deep rugged ravine, with awkward ascent and descent, and 
thence gradually through more cultivated land to the fields that surround 
Shakardara, passing en route the Shabinda nala. 5 

Artillery could not go by this route as it at present exists. Camels sometimes go 
ot it, but the camelmen dislike the Karar Tarkha, because the red clay is often 
slippery and the camels fall. Camels ascend the Ashrapi Kandao, but the pass is 
steep and the roadway narrow, and the foot hold scanty and slippery. With 
unweildy loads, therefore, the camelmen prefer to follow the Mithan from the 
junction of the Khatak Nala to the beginning of the Tarali Pass, and thence 
by the ordinary road up the Nandraka Tarkha for 43 miles to Shakardara, 
The Ashrapi Kandao saves 24 miles, for from the junction of the Khatak Nala 
with the Mithan to Shakardara by the Ashrapi Kandao is 4} miles, whereas 
from the same point by the head of the Tarali Pass is about 6} miles. 

B—Tue Dir Meza Rovre starts from Kabirkila, about 11} miles from Karak, 
from which into the valley of Dili Mela is about 23 miles, and the road 
crosses an easy low stony range called Mula Maru. From the Dili Mela valley 
there are two routes—(a) The route by Shinki, the Shinki Nala to the Khatak 
Nala, and thence across the Sangini and Shainda Nalas to Manji Ghundi and 
Shakardara. (6) From Dili Mela into the Mithan, and down it to the junction 
of the Khatak Nala, and thence by the Ashrapi Kandao as in the Lakoni Ne 

From the Dili Mela valley the road goes by a steep descent over sandstone aH 
into the Mithan (here in a narrow rocky bed) and then by a stony ascent nt 
the fields of Shinki, cross a nala called the Paka, and pass for 3, miles nort all 
easterly through a confusing country—a network of ravines, hillocks, and ‘ati 
ridges, among which a guide is necessary, as the pathway is not easily See 
guishable from the tracks of cattle that graze among the ravines. It then en : o 
the bed of the Shinki Nala by a ravine between low earth ridges and follows i. 
bed for 1} miles. The bed is about 60 or 80 paces wide, and Is rocky in a ' 
Crosses an earth ridge and enters the Khatak Nala some way above its sub 
with the Shinki. Bed stony, about 60 paces wide, and deep down between ee 
broken cliffs. The Khatak Nala is 73 miles from Sbakardara, and 18 
boundary between the Baraks and Bangi Khel. a 

The general direction from Shinki to the Khatak Nala is north-cast, and from it 
easterly to Shakardara. An easy rocky ascent leads out of the i to 
Nala into araviny country among low hills. Two miles on the roa P vibe 
Sarki Gari, a hamlet 54 miles from Shakardara. From Sarki aes ini 
Sangini (14 miles) occur most of the sandstone slabs. The bed of ee oe : 
is rough and rocky, but the entrances to it are easy. From the Sangint 1 iy aide 
miles to Shakardara ; crossing the Shaunda Nala and passing along the nor 
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of alow ridge of friable sandstone called Paila Tara, jute above Manji Ghundi, 
ani thence acroxs the fields nearly north-east to Shakardara. 

It is about 12} miles from Shakardara to the east edge of Dili Mela by this route, 
and about 4 or 6 miles across Dili Melaand over the Mula Maru range to Kabir- 
killa in the east of Chaontra. 

This route is not practicable for artillery. It is a tiresome, tiring road, with many 
ups and downs and many windings. Between Shinki and the point where the road 
enters the Shinki Nala, the path is difficult to keep, being winding and unmarked, 
and with cattle tracks alongside it. Camels commonly go this route with grain 
from Chaontra to Shakardara. It is quite practicable for good camels, but a 
horse would often come to grief in the ascents and descents of the Mithan aud 
other nalas. 

The road by the Mithan and Ashrapi Kandao Icavea Dili Mela at north side of 
valley near the hamlet of Alika; it then descends by a steep earthy descent toa 
narrow ravine, and follows it to the Mithan for 14 miles. This descent is steep, but 
being soft and earthy would not bother camels save after rains, when its alip- 
periness would endanger their limbs. The Mithan at the junction of this ravine 
is in a narrow bed, very full of rocks and boulders, and between high cliffs. From 
this point of entry itis 32 miles down the Mithan to the junction of the Karar 
Tarkha. There is, a little way down, a Tangi between sandstone rocks from 3 to 8 

aces wide. The bed generally is stony, and for the firet 3 mile full of boulders. 

ts width widens from 30 to abeut 80 or 100 paces. The hills are ragged, and, 
although not very high, are steep and covered with debris. The ridges are friable 
and sharp-edged, and often sloping ridges of sandstone run into the nala at 
right angles to it. From the Tarkha junction the route is the same as in the 
Lakoni route. Camels, mules, bullocks, and donkeys go by both these rovtes, and 
also by the Lakoni route, but they require patient and careful leading and driving. 
To prevent accidents and delay and over-fatigue to the animals, the steady, 
remorseless pushing on usually indulged in by the baggage guards and drivers 
of a horse would have to be avoided. 

Thence to Makhad, vide No. 282, to Kalabagh Nos. 273-274. 


No. 84. 


BANU to MIAN MIR.—By Isa Kuen Mranwatt, SHanpur, Pinpr Baatian, and 


SHEKOPURA. 
Distance 255 miles, 25 stages. Vide Nos. 612, 450, Q. M. G. 


No. 85. 


BANU tro MIAN MIR.—By Katanacs, Suan Mawamapwata, Pixp Dapan Kaan, 


Mrant, Ramnacak, and KamMokr. 
Distance 313 miles, 31 stages. Vide No. 437, Q. M. G. 


No. 86. 


BANU ro MIANWALI.—By Isa Kae. 
Distance 65} miles, 6 stages. Vide No. 612, Q. M. G. 


No. 87. 


BANU to MULTAN.—By the Distercr Roap, Degas Isomart Kuan, Leta, and Moza- 
FARGARH. 
Distance 2424 miles, 20 stages. Vide Nos. 122, 492, 470, Q. M. G. 


No. 88. 


BANU to MULTAN.—By the District Roap, Desa Isemart Kaan, Leta, and Degas 
Din Pana. 
Distance 235} miles, 18 stages. Vide Nos. 122, 471, Q. M. G. 
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No. 89. 


BANU to MULTAN.—By Mianwatt, Kaurv, Lera, and Dera Din Pana. 
Distance 267: miles, 23 stages. Vide Nos. 612, 556, 471, Q. M. G. 


No. 90. 


BANU to MARI.—By Konart, Kuvsuiataars, Farensana, and Rawat Pinp1. 
Distance 226 miles, 19 stages. Vide Nos. 391, 7, 555, 558, Q. M. G. 


No. 91. 


BANU to NAOSHAHRA.—By Konat, the Konat Paas, and Pesnawar. 
Distance 148 miles, 11 stages. Vide Nos. 391, 536, 251, Q. M. G. 


No. 92. 
BANU ro NAOSHAHRA.—By Konat, the Komat Pass, and Jatvuzat. 
Distance 188} miles, 9 stages. Vide Nos. 39], 524, Q. M. G. 


No. 93. 
BANU to PALOSIN.—By the Saxato. 

As far asthe junction of the Sakhtu and Karesta, vide No. 75. Thence the path 
goes up the latter, crosses over the western shoulder of the Gabr, and descends 
the Lulandai into the Shuza, whence it crosses over a low ridge to Palosin. This 
is practicable for camels, but with difficulty. Another path goes up the Sakhtu to 
the junction of the Sherana Algad, which it then ascends to its source, and 
crossing a shoulder of Babagarh, descends into the Tank Zam between Honai and 
Barara. This is a difficult path, not practicable for camels. 


No. 9+. 


BANU to PESHAWAR.—By Konat and the Konat Pass. 
Distance 1214 miles, 9 stages. Vide Nos. 391, 536, Q. M. G. 


No. 95. 


BANU to RAJANPUR—By Dera Isumart Kaan, Dera Gaz Kuan, and the 
District Roan. 
Distance 296 miles, 24 stages. Fide Nos. 122, 198, 193, Q. M. G. 





BANU to RAJANPUR.—By the Frontier Roan. 
Distance 311 miles, 27 stages. Vide No. 127, Q. M. G. 


No. 97. 


BANU to RAWAL PINDI.—By Kouwar, Knvusarancarn, JHanp, and FsaTEHJANG. 
Distance 189 miles, 15 stages. Vide Nos. 391, 7, 155, Q. M. u. 


No. 98. 


BANU ro RAWAL PINDI.—By Manwaypt, Karanacn, Suan ManaMaDwata, and 


Fatensana. : 
Distance 1873 miles, 17 stages. Vide No. 555, Q. M. G. 


No. 99. 


BANU tro SHAHPUR.—By Isa Knet, Mranwatt, and KavsHas. 
Distance 128} miles, 12 stuges. Fide No. 612, Q. M. G. ; 
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No. 100. 


BANU to SIALKOT.-—By Katasaan, Tatagana, Pinp Dapan Kaan, Miant, Ramyacag, 
and GUJEANWALA. / 
Distance 305 miles, 28 stages. Vide Nos. 276, 448, Q. M. G. 


No. 101. 


BANU to TANK.—By Haven and the Barn Pass Roap. 
63 miles, 5 stages. Vide No. 121, Q. M.G. 


No. 102. 


BANU to TANK.—By the Frontier Roan. 
1. Miz1an—8 miles. . 

The road is quite good the whole way. There is a thana here; supplies and 
water procurable, Campiug ground good. 

2. JaNIEHEL—9 miles—17 miles. 

The road is good over ahard plain. No supplies; water procurable. Camping 

ground good. A post and officers’ quarters here. 
3. Daraxa—14 miles—31 miles. 

The road is practicable for laden animals, but not for guns; passes through very 
difficult ravines. No supplies; water scarce in dry season. Cumping ground 
bad. 

4. Kitairo Knet—14 miles—45 miles. 

The road goes through ravines for 3 miles, then over a hard stony plain, and is 
practicable for atl laden animals, but not fur guus. A house here. No supplies ; 
water scarce. Camping ground very good. 

5. Bary—10 miles—565 miles. 

The road goes for 3$ miles over the plain to Pahar Khel, whence to Bain, vide No. 

No supplies; water very scarce. Camping ground in sandy plain. A post 


ere. 
6. Kor Nasazan—14 miles—69 miles. ; 
For guns the road goes over very raviny ground the whole way, but is quite practi- 
cable; pass Mulazai (post) at 7 miles. 
7. Tanx—8 miles—77 miles. 
The road is through ravines for 3 miles toShah Alam and then over the plain. 
Supplies, water procurable. Camping ground good. A house here. 





No. 103. 


BANU to TANK.—By the Nuaram and Manaiin Passus. 

To Daraka, the road goes at present by Jani Khel, but a road could be made from 
Haved to the mouth of the Nugram, which would be about 26 miles instead of 
31 miles. From the mouth the road goes up the Nugram for 3 miles, and is 
perfectly good ; it then passes through some cultivation, and crosses in 1 mile an 
almost imperceptible watershed into the Kharoba near its head. It then con- 
tinues up this for 1 mile and ascends by a steepish gradient to the watershed, 

. and descends to the head of the Manglin. This ascent and descent is ridable, except 
about 100 paces at the end, where there is a very bad bit, which, however, could 
easily be made practicable, whence the road goes down the Manglin to its mouth 
in 3 miles. From the mouth to Mulazai is 7 miles, and thence to Tank is 16 miles. 
The whole road is good and could be made practicable for guns with little labour. 
i distance is 55 as against 64. By the present nearest line of road to Tank 

rom Banu. 


No. 104. 


BANU to THAL— 
Distance 42 miles, 4 stages. Fide No. 128, Q. M. G. 
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No. 105. 


BANU to THAL.—By the Barganato Pass. 
1. Barganato—10 miles. 

For 5 miles the road is good and made; at 3 miles pass Gumati post. Thence 
over a stony country. 

2. CHapani, Hat1 Knet—10 miles—20 miles. 

The road is easy, lying up the pass for 6 miles; then there is a difficult bit for 1! 
miles, with steep inpracticable hills on either side, whence to Chapari is good. 
This road is quite practicable for laden camels, and was used by the 3rd P. I. 
and 6th P. I., returning to Banu from the Kabal Khel Expedition. Water and 
forage are plentiful ; no supplies. 

3. Kananca—15 miles—35 miles 

The road goes down the Karanga ravine and is bad, but practicable for laden animals. 
The camping ground here is about a mile beyond the junction of the Zangara 
ravine on a flat space where two ravines join. It is commanded on all sides, 
Water plentiful; forage scarce. 

4, THat—18 miles—53 miles, 

As far as the banks of the Kuram, the road is bad through a defile. 'Thence the 
road goes up the left bank and is good as far as the-base of thc Chapari hills, 
which descends abruptly into the water, and the road then crosses to the right 
bank. Then the road is a good deal obstructed by small deep canals to opposite 
Thal, where the river is again crossed. Camel forage and grass very scarce on 
this march. 


No. 106. 
BANU to THAL.—By the Guarati Pass. 
1. Gomati—12 miles. 

The road to the Gumati Tower, 6 miles, is good; it then descends into the bed of 
the river, which it ascends to the Gumati plain. It is quite good and practicable, 
but at 14 miles from the tower, the river is not fordable after heavy rain, and the 
path makes a very difficult ascent on the right bank over the shoulder of the bill 
to avoid this crossing. Beyond it emerges into a valley, and is good to the end of 
the march. 

2. Cuapani (Hat KaEt)—1)] miles—23 miles. 

For 5 miles the road is good over tolerably plain country ; it then takes to the Garang 
ravine, and ascends it to its head in the Ishmaghzai hill, whence it descends the 
Barganatu to Chapari. The banks of the Garang are very steep and difficult, often 
precipitous. In many places infantry could not crown these, and a few men could 
inflict a beavy loss on a force. Nicholson advanced by this route in the Umrzau 
campaign, and was strongly opposed here. Thence vide No. 105. Total 4 
stages, 56 miles. 


No. 107. 
BARKHAN to BORA— 
1. Kata Cuapsi (Khetran). 

The road goes over the Han Pasa, which is difficult at one part ‘or a few yards 
known as the Chor Trap. The hills rise up on either side; on the south is the 
Jandran, on the north the Dhaola. It then descends and follows the upper por- 
tion of the Kaha. Shortly before reaching a route goes to Chotali in a west direc- 
tion. The camping ground here is cramped ; water is not plentiful ; some grass 
ia obtainable. 

2. Hangr Sak (Khetran). 

-The road is level as a rule, but crosses a low hill, the Bali Dali, the ascent and des- 
cent of which are not difficult. Encamp at mouth of the Hanki Pass. This placo 
is near Chumalang. 

3. Koucua (Khetran). At 

An easy march following, generally speaking, the bed of the Chumalang stream. i 
the camping ground water is procured from a stream, which runs ito the Chotai 
stream. 

4. SonkuRAM (Luni). 
A watering place, which is in a large tank on a low Lill. 
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5. PazNDEH KxHaw Kot. 
A short march, an easy descent from Sorkiiram hill and down the Anabar river. 
6. Bowa. 
The road goes over 4 level plain the whole way. 
These marches are generally from 16 to 18 miles. Therefore the whole distance 
would be from 96 to 108 miles. 


No. 108. 
BARKHAN to CHOTALI— 

}. Mita Kou—15 miles. 

The road is easy over the Han Pass, the ascent and descent are slight. Water is 
procured from a spring and a pool. Fodder is good and plentiful, but wood is 
scarce. 

. GiastNa—13 miles—28 miles. 

There is an easy ascent in this march. The road passes Kala Chapr; on the left of 
the pass is the Barbo) hill, on the right that of Baghao. Water is procured from 
a spring, and good fodder and grass are procurable. The camping ground is open. 

. Bananwata Kacu—14 miles— 42 miles. 

The road is fairly easy, but somewhat undulating and not difficult for camels. Half 
way pass Magha, ruined Luni Pathan village. Water from a pool; fodder ex- 
cellent. 

4. Pantati—18 miles—60 miles. 

This march is over an open plain ; good water; fodder and wood. 
. ChoTaL1—15 miles—75 miles. 

The road goes over a level plain. 
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No. 109. 


BARKIUAN to CHOTALI (another road) — 
1, Oxrani—(Kolu valley), 
2. SHapani—The road is level the whole way. 
3. ZIBAN. 
4, CHOTALI. 


No. 110. 
BARKHAN to DADAR— 
1. Nasanka KotT—11 miles. 
The road is easy along the Kaha. 
2. Satuan Wata or Kata Bana. 
An easy march along the valley of the Kaha. No hill en route. 
3. SoRKUBAM. 

The road is not difficult, and lies over an undulating country, usually along the 

banks of the Doja, which drains to Kaora Lahar. 
4. Mamanp. 

The road lies up the Garot watercourse to its source, which is in a low watershed. 
It then descends to the Manjro (which drains to Lehri) for a few miles, and 
then turns and goes over a few miles of undulating country. 

5. Brsar. 

Crose a range of hills running south of Mamand, which are rather difficult for laden 
camels, At the foot of the opposite side of this ridge is a mosque known as 
Karmari, and the road thence generally follows this branch of the Kaora Lahar. 
There is a little cultivation of the Maris here. Fodder for horses is bad, but for 
camels it is good ; the camping ground is confined. 

6. Kaoza. 
This is a short march, and leads down the Bijar etream the whole way. 
7. Banaa. 

This is a rather long march. The road leaves the Bijar stream to the left, and goes 
over low hills to Barag. Water is scarce, The carping ground is bad, and grass 
is scarce. 
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8. Munpagl. 
This is along march, but the road is fairly level down the valley of the Anabar 
8 & 9. Bapra. ; 
This is two marches, as there are no villages or supplies en route. There are 
however, several camping grounds about half way. 


No. 111. 
BARKHAN to DERA BUGTI— 
1, Vatakr1—13 miles. See route Nos. 110 and 112. 
2. Patmi—18 miles—31 miles. 

For a mile the route is the same as that from Moranj to Vatakri. Thence the road 
turns off to the south-west over two low ranges, called the Gara; the passes 
are fairly easy and practicable for laden camels. At the foot of these cross the 
Nisao plain and a low watershed between it and the Palmi. The camping ground 
is in the Palmi plain; on the banks of the stream of that name water is good 
and plentiful, and grass and firewood are abundant. 

3. Patan. 

The road at first lies south through a portion of the Palmi plain, and then turns 
south-east to the lower south slopes of the Kala Rob, which is crossed by the 
Janatali Pass, practicable for laden animals and mountain guns. At the foot of 
this is Nihel-ki-basti, after passing which the route follows the dry bed of 
the Phailawar ravine, going south between low hills, passing watering places at 
intervals to the Patar plain. The camping ground is on the ravine of that 
name, where there is water, fodder, and wood in abundance. 

4. Dera Buati—24 miles. . 

This is avery stiff march. The road crosses the Patar plain southerly, south of 
which the Barboj hill, which it crosses; slope fairly easy for beasts of burden; 
descend the Barbo} and cross the Marao plain south-west; enter dry bed of 6 
torrent at south-west ; outlet of Marao, along which the route lies, issuing from the 
hills at the Siaf or Dahar Pags, which is very narrow, difficult. The big boulders. 
This issues into the Sif plainat mile from Dera Bugti, the Bugti capital ; supplies 
to a small extent available: good water, fodder, and firewood. 


—-. 


No. 112. 
BARKHAN to KAHAN— 
1, Nawanxaxot—11 miles, south. Vide No. 110. 
2. MakuMa8l Ka SHAM. 

The road goes south over the Vatakri plain, and is fairly level all the way. Pass 
several watering places en route. Water is found in a pool here; the camping 
ground is fair. This place is the watershed between the Kahad and the Kaoro 
Labar. This march is longer than the others. 
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No. 118. 


BARKHAN to KAHAN— 
1. Vataxri—see Route No. 111, 13 miles. 
2. Patmi—see Route No. 111, 18 miles—31 miles. 
3. Gantan—14 miles—46 miles. y 
This is an easy stage over the Palmi plain to Garian at the foot of the Dojamak 
range. Water is procured from the ravine, which rises in the Dojamak and dratas 
into the Palmi. It is fair in quality, but is not plentiful; fodder and firewood 
are abundant. 
4, Kanan—12 miles—57 miles. ; ; 
Cross the Dojamak and descend ao few miles to Kahan. Supplies obtainable to @ 
small extent ; water and firewood in abundance. The last two marches are ee 
done in one, always so by single horsemen, but they are difficult marches for 
laden animals. 
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No. 114. 
BARKHAN to LUNI PAENDEHKOT— 
RaNKAN— . Cross Rankan Sham and go down the Siran valley. 
Kaan Manamap Kot— . Continue along the Siran to the Luoi 


range, which cross to this place. The water-supply is from springs. 
SinsL1—This march is level, lying up the Rud Kachi. Water is procured from springs 
(draining to Luni range); grass and wood abundant; no supplies. 
Pagnpen Kuan Kot— 


No. 115. 


BARKHAN to PAENDEH KHAN LUNI— 
1. Kotv vaLLEY— 
The road goes up the Han Pass, which is entered about 2} miles west by north of 
Haji Kot. Follow the bed of the watercourse to ita source, the Bibar Tak, 
descending which enter the Kolu valley. To the east is the high Jandran range, 
west Barboz. Cultivation in places. There is a watering place on Bibar Tak, 


and water is procurable from pools in places. Camp een tho villages of 
Oriani and Sherani; supplies may possibly be procurable; but not in large 
quantities. 

2. Zizan— 


Level for some miles over the Kolu valley, then north over a low part of the Birboj 
known as Bhar (where there is a watering place, a fair-sized pool). Ziran is on 
a hill; water from a tank. 
3. Wanwal— 
A very long and stiff march over low hills draining to the south-west. 
4. Paenpesx Kaan SHanR— 
A long march, chiefly up the valley of the Anabar, and in places along the bed 
of the stream which is shingly ; water abundant, 


No. 116. 


BARKHAN to MEKHTAR— 
1. Kata CHapgi 
2. Hanxr Saz {ide No. 107. 
3. Kucna 


4. TorzHa CHINA— 
’ This isa fair march over undulating ground; water is procurable from a tank and 


pools (the drainage is to the Anabar); grain is procurable in smaijl quantities. 
Avother road branches off to Mekhtar by the Lashkar Lera hill, but it is only 
practicable for footmen. 

5. MBEKHTAR. 

A long march over undulating country. 

The above marches average about 16 miles. Total 80. 


No, 117. 
BARKHAN to SANGARH — 
1, Isanr (Daku kot), see No. 134. 
2. Lansani (Khanar kot), see No. 134. 
3. Moma KoT—12 miles. 

The route lies north-east over # fairly level plain to the mouth of the Churi pass. 
The plain is meadow land, with a low water shed dividing the Churi and Badhu 
drainage. At 3 miles enter the Churi pass; general direction north-east by cast ; 
the approach to it for a few bundred yards is commanded by low hills on the 
north. The pass throughont is easy ; the hills, which are never nearer than 100 
yards of each other, are low and gently sloping. The Chari affords a stream of 
penal water, a yard wide and a few inches deep only; the bed is about 80 to 

20 yards wide, of single course, fairly straight; the road follows the left bank. 
There is nothing in this pass ordinarily to stop Artillery. From the mouth of 
the pass, which is about 2§ inches long, the road Ties over a level plain, the Rakai, 
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turning off north-east. It crosses the Chang, dry watercourse, (draining south. 
east banks, rather high), close to an old deserted fort, now in ruins, and at about 
3 miles from Moma kot another similar watercourse, the Dragi. Camp near the 
Rakni, on left bank of which is the village of Moma; supplies very scarce; 
grass good by the sides of the stream. Water excellent and abundant; wood in 
fair. quantities; camping ground open and good. 

4. Moxip Kaan xKot—(Bozdar) 13 miles. 

The route is northerly: at first over the Rakni plain, which is undulating, low, and 
very gently sloping, grassy under-features from the hills to the west coming down 
to the banks of the Rakni, to the west of which the road lies. At 3 miles cross 
Manjwel Sham, the head of the Rakni valley and watershed, between Rakni and 
Man)jwel, also the boundary between the Khetrans and Bozdars. Hence the route 
hes north by east down the centre one of three valleys, all draining northerly and 
divided from each other by a rather high rocky range. The largest is that 
to the east, “ Bil Beloch,” from 1 to 2 miles broad (on the east of it is the 
Kala Roh) ; the next largest ia the centre, about 1 to 1} inch broad, known as 
Manjwel Bil, whilst the third is little more than a hollow between the rocky 
ridge and “Gamburka” range; on its west a high and very difficult bill; it is 
known as the Pathan Bil, being the boundary between the Bozdars and Luni Pathans. 
At 7 miles pass Namurdi kot, asmall deserted Bozdar fort, of stones laid in mud, 
110 yards square. After this the road is rather winding, crossing twice the dry 
bed of a watercourse, the Manjwel; banks rather raviny and high, which would 
require to be sloped down for Artillery. A few plots of Gholamani 
cultivation here and there en route. Camp near Murid kot, a small enclosure, 
the same as Namurdi. No supplies to be depended on; live stock procurable; 
grass not over plentiful; wood not over plentiful; water fair, rather brackish 
(from pools), : 

6. Tak, mouth (east) of Saora Pass (Bozdars). ; 

The route goes north by west down the valley to the Sekandi Pass, which is reached 
at 4 miles. Pass, about } miles from this, a small deserted “kot” of mud and 
stones. The direction of the pass is north-north-west, and in length at the utmost 
1mile. The hills on either side are about 400 yards apart and high: the water- 
course draining through it is about 80 to 100 yards wide with great boulders; the 
road follows the right bank of this and is practicable, (with a little difficulty, 
for Artillery.) Leaving this pass, the road turns off north-easterly down a contt- 
nuation of the Pathan valley, which is here covered with thorny brushwood, a 
watercourse with a bed strewn with enormous boulders running down it and 
meeting the Sekandi shortly after it leaves the pass. The road is here commanded 
to the east by a perpendicular hill, about 400 to 500 fect high, at the foot of 
which it runs fora mile. At about 9 miles leave on the left (west) the Hingun 
pass, whence a watercourse with high perpendicular banks drains down, meeting 
the Sekandi. After passing the Sekandi hill, the Sekandi watercourse receives the 
drainage of the Beloch Bil, a watercourse similar to the Sekandi. Here the three 
valleys merge into one; width about $th to ] mile; the valley is very stony, and is 
little more than the bed of one enormous mountain torrent, which the road follows. 
At 12 miles running water is met with known as the Ban Sir; it issues from 
springs, and there is a plentiful supply; here and there is also a level place 
fora camp with grass and wood; no supplies, however, available. From He 
Sir for 3. miles the road follows fairly easy ground on the left high bank o 
the Ban Sir, to which it then descends. From about the 15th or 16th mile te 
commanded by a high scarped limestone hill from the north, the Dhoni: 
At 18 miles enter the Saora defile, a very formidable pass, varying 10 mice 
trom 12 yards at the narrowest to about 100 yards. The hills on either si : 
quite perpendicular and very high. This gorge lasts for about 1 mile, when 
becomes comparatively easy. Hence for about 2 miles to a large valley ae 
generally as the Thak, where there is u good camping ground, wooded. bet 
abundant and good; camping ground commanded by high hills. This march is av 
excessively diffeult one. Laden camels take nearly 12 hours. The ea - 
places would delay, if not altogether render the road impassable for A 
It is commanded throughout by hills on both sides, varying from 600 a 
yards. From Thak a road goes to the Uta Sham of the Mahoi pass, and thence 
to the pluins. 
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6. Hanansor—18 miles. 

The roud goes for about a mile and a half down the Sanghar, thence up a ateep 
incline leading to the Lodri Var lands, over which the route lies for 15 miles. 
It ia easy throughout; between the 16 and 17 miles descend to bed of Sanghar. 
Hence about 134 mile to Haranbor, which is a large open space on left Sank of 
the Sanghar, commanded by low hills. and wooded chiefly with bher, large 
tamarisk, and date trees. It is a “kachi,” producing a somewhat meagre eprin 
crop; water and wood abundant; grass scarce. In this marcb Artillery eal 
have to follow the bed of the Sanghar, making the march half as long again, or 
nearly so, and difficult from stones. 

9. SangHaR—(Mangrotah) 18 miles. 

Down the bed of the Sanghar at 3 miles pass through defile known as Khanband, 
which, however, ordinarily presents no dilficulties; at 3} miles the junction (on 
north) of the Drug and Sanghar. The hills grow gradually very easy, and the 
banks widen out to from 600 to 800 yards at the mouth of the pass. The 
width of the running water in the broadest parts is from 6 to 10 yards and at 
deepest 2} feet. From the east of Khan band there is a path to the right 
(south) between low hills for several miles, which considerably shortens the 
road; (by the bed of the Sanghar the distance is about 27 miles.) From the 
mouth of pass to Mangrota is about 6 miles over a stony country. 


No. 118. 


BUNER to SWAT— ; 
There are three passes, vtz., Kalel, Jwarai, Karakar ; (q. v.) 


No. 119. 


BUNER to tHe NORTH-EAST YUSAFZAI VALLEYS— 

1. To the Chagharzai valley the road goes from the village of Matwanrai over a spur 
of the Dosara to Badial. 

2. To the Akozai valley, either from Panjpai by the Nawai Ghakhai pass to Pandolaei, 
or, as above, to Badial ; thence by Batara, Chinlandrai over a spur of the Dosara 
to the Akozai valley. 

3. To Puran, as above, to the Akozai valley; thence over the spur dividing these two 

valleys to Kotkai. 

To Chakesar, as above, to Kotkai; thence over a hill by Martun to Chakesar. 

To Ghorband, Kanra or Kormang, as above, to Chakesar; thence over the Nainsuk 
hill to Zopal and Ranial, whence roads go to either of the above valleys. 


ae 


No. 120. 
CHAMLA to BUNER— 
The road goes either from Ambela (vide No. ) or round by the valley of the 
Barandoh. I don't know of any other road, but probably there are many paths 
leading over the spur which divides them. 


No, 121. 
CHILAS to GILGIT— 
1. Gaats. Cross Indus. 2, Dapana; 3, Gor; 4, Tanicui; 5, Sat; 6, Jacotr; 
7, Usant Gari; 8, A Stream; 9, ‘Mrnover; 10, Gruerr. The marches are 
from 12 to 14 miles along bad roads; between Darang and Ghor, there is a very 
ditficult pass called Hand, also another between’ Ghor and Galichi called the 
Ghor-ki-gali. : 


No. 122. 
CHOTALI to MENA (KAKAR)— 

1. Patnpga Kaan Kot Luni—8 kos. The road is level all the way, following 
generally the bed of the Lunistream, draining south-west. In the Luni valley 
pass several small Luni kots or mud towers and forts; wood, grass, and water 
abundant, and probably supplies. 
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2. Trnaa—9 kos. 

The road is level nearly the whole way, undulating in pace, but there are no hills, 
Tirag is a smal] Hamzazai, Kakar village ; supplies of all sorts obtainable, but not 
very abundant, population being sparse; water from running stream ; grass and 
wood plentiful. 

3. Gwat—9 kos. 

The road is level nearly the whole way. A few Kakar huts here; water from 
a small running stream, drainage of which is to the Luni; good grazing 
for horses and camels. Plots of cultivation here and there; Gwal is in the Zob 
district. 

4. Mena— 

Road level. 


No. 123. 
CHOTIALI tro MAMAND— 
1. Jatan Kot—(Hasani). 
2. Baggexi 8is—(Foot of Paza). 
3. Nit1 Wap. 
4. MamanD.—The whole way down the valley of Anabar. 


No. 124. 


DARBAND (Hazaza) to AGROR— 
1. Nixa Panr—9 miles. 

Country mountainous; road practicable for horsed guns as far as Baroti, passed at 3 
miles, and for lightly laden mules throughout; from Baroti the road descends to 
the Unar, and continues along its banks, crossing the stream several times; the 
line traverses the district of Tanawal, but it would be necessary to hold the 
heights on the right bank of the Unar, as several spurs from the Black Mountain, 
occupied by the Hasanzais, descend to the river. 

2. SHeRGaRu—8 miles—17 miles. >. 

Country and road as in last stage; pass Chukal at 4} miles; from this village a 
track diverges northward to Shungli, a fort on a spur of the Black Mountain, 
occupied by the Tanawals. 

3. OaH1—5 miles—22 miles. 

Country and road as above. 


No. 125. 
DARBAND to ATAK—By Torseta. 
Distance 68 miles, 5 stages. Wide No. 65, Q. M. G. 


No. 126. 


DERA BUGTI to KAHAN—By Parag. 
1. Hanis Rant—10 miles. : | 

The road lies over the plain north-west. Good water is procurable here. Forage 
and wood procurable in the vicinity. 

2. Patrar—8 miles—18 miles. : Water 

Through the Habib Rahi defile, almost impracticable for laden animals. ater, 
forage, and wood in abundance. 

3. Marar— 

The road is fair, over a tolerably level but undulating country. 
Mastrang spur of the Tatra and Rustami ranges, and descen 
Makbmari stream; water plentiful and constant. 

4, Kaona Lanar— 
6. Kanan— . snd 

The Dojamak range is crossed on this march by a pass, which is difficult for cainels. 

The marches arc about 16 miles each, total 80 wiles. 
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No. 127. 


DERA BUGTI to KAHAN— 


1. SancsiLa—22 miles. 
This is a level march through the Siaf valley. There is water on the road here 


and there from springs used up ia cultivation. Sangeila isan old Bugti fort, 
now deserted ; close to it the Patar (perennial) stream joins the Siaf; froin this 
they flow together towards Kach. There are ao few Sugti hamlets near Sangsila, 
the inhabitants of which cultivate when there is a truce with the Maris. 
Kharif crop (wheat) alone is produced. 


2, Nigak—17 miles. . 
A watering-place in the ravine (of that name), which, rising in the hills near Kahan, 


flows south-westerly ; it is 100 yards broad, tortugus, running between hills. 


3. Narcsz— 
4. Kanan—vide article Maris. 


No. 128. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN to ABBOTTABAD.—By the Distarct Roap, Dera Isomart Kuan, 


Banu, Konat, and Kausw1aLesru. . 
Distance 4414 miles, 38 stages. Vide Nos. 198, 122, 391—7, Q. M. G. 


No. 129. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN to ATAK—By the Districr Roap; Dera IsHmwart Kaan, 


Bayv, Kogat, JHAND, and CHot. 
Distance 393 miles, 33 stages. Vide Nos. 198, 122, 391—7, 64, Q. M. G. 


No. 130. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN to BANU.—By the Distzict Roaps, Dera Isawart Kaan, and 


the Pszu Pass. 
Distance 218 miles, 19 stages. Vide Nos. 198—122, Q. M. G. 


No. 131. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN to BANU.—By the Frontier Roap. 
Distance 227 miles, 20 stages. Vide No. 121, Q. M. G. 


No. 1382. 


DERA GHAZI tro BARKHAN.—By the Nancar Pass. 
As far as Coot Bata, 37 miles, 2 stages. Vide Nos. 155, 133. 
3. MaHoL—12 miles—49 miles. 

From Choti Bala cross the Choti stream to Nangar, and then up the Nangar 
water-course (q. v.); road stony after entering the first defile; no water en route 
(it is sometimes found in one pool near Mahol). A little grass; plenty of wood; 
ground fairly open. Water from a small running stream. 

4. BusxusHi—18 miles—68 miles. 

Hence there are three’roads, all running close to each other, and all much the same up 
the face of the Buskushi hill, (the water-course itself being impracticable). 
Water from a small tank; camping ground fair, but rocky; grass abundant; 
wood abundant. 

5. RotHar—20 miles—88 miles. 

The road crosses the Kharar hill. (A comparatively level plateau), and is easy at 

first. It then turns off down hill north-west and joins at Bawata Toba, 5 miles 
from Rothar, the Unt Thoda road. Water from Marani, a amall spring, a few 
miles below Kharar, and Siahghar Toba, 4 or 5 miles below Mat. The route is 
peels for laden camels, and exceedingly difficult for horsemen. Footmen 
will arrive at Rothar from Choti Bala in from 30 to 36 hours (on a push). 

Thence vide No. 134, 3 stages, 27 miles ; total 115 miles. 
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No. 1388. 


DERA GHAZI to BARKHAN.—By Cuotr Bata and the Kura Pass. 

As far as Choti, vide No. 155, 1 stage, 23 miles. 

2. Cnotr Bata—14 miles—37 miles. 

There is no regular road, but the path is good over the hard 

the sandy bed of the Choti ravine. Water, fodder, and sapplice procurable. 
3. Jani or Jatt Guta—13 miles—50 miles. Up bed of Kburah, (q. v.) 
4. Lux or Nrzant THat—165 miles—66 miles. 

Up the sides of the bill leaving the Khura ravine, which is impracticable. A very 
stiff stony pull up the hill. On Luki, a plateau, rocky with grass; a tank witha 
small supply of water. 

6. RaKNI VaLyey. 

Down the Nilani course; running water in pleces for a few miles; it is a difficult 
descent, and joins the Rakni valley between Chacha and Dubba, either of which 
can easily be gained. 

Thence vide No. 134, 3 stages, 27 miles. 


No. 134. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN tro BARKHAN.—By Saxrur Sarwak. 
1. Vipor—14} miles. 

Leaving the cantonment of Ghazi, the road goes westerly, and passes for the first 
7 miles through coantry fairly cultivated on both sides (autumn or spring crops) ; 
irrigation from numerous wells en route. For about a mile and a half the road 
lies through a belt of date trees, which almost encircle Ghazi; after this the 
country is dotted about with jungle trees, and, generally speaking, unintersected 
by obstacles. Cross the following canal cuts: 1. At 4} miles from Ghazi, the. 
Shori masonry bridge, single arch, about 18 feet broad. Banks heaped up with 
mud, reaching to a height of about 11 feet, width 40 feet. 2. At 65] miles from 
Ghazi the Manika masonry bridge, 2 arches, width of bridge 18 feet; banks similar 
to the Shori, but it is somewhat broader. At 7} miles pass the village of 
Churata, situated about 600 yards south of the road. From this, for the rest, of 
the march, the country is much more arid and less flourishing ;_it is dotted with 
jungle trees, and few patches of cultivation watered by the Vidor bill stream. 

idor is a frontier post and village; supplies to a small amount procurable; one 
well in the town. 
2. Saxur Sarwak—17 miles—31} miles. : 

The route lies south-westerly. The road is not a made one, but the track is 
practicable for wheeled conveyances throughout. The country to the right and 
left is open and generally devoid of trees. It is more or less of a desert, with plots 
of cultivation dependent on rain or irrigation of hill streams, and producing only 
autumn crops. The road for the last 2 miles or so is commanded by a low ne 
of stony hillocks on the south, sloping gently from a distance of from 800 yards 
to 3} miles. It is, as a rule, heavy from sand in places, hard and stony. As the 
road approaches Sakhi Sarwar (the highest white tomb of which comes in view 
from a distance of 8 to 10 miles, the town itself being visible for the last 4 miles 
or 80), it is commanded by the. hills from the north-west. Pass the following 
hill watercourses: At 1 mile branch of Vidor. At 2 miles branch of Vidor. 
Both some 200 yards wide, sandy bed, banks low. At about 12 miles a hill 
stream; much as above at } mile from Sakhi Sarwar, the Mokam ditto; left 
bank steep, and some 40 to 50 feet high. The camping ground here is open, but 
very stouy and commanded by hills; grass fair (from the hills); wood ie 
scarce; water, generally speaking, scarce. The road so far is practicable for 
wheeled conveyances of all sorts. 

3. Srn1—11 miles—424 miles. 

Leaving Sakhi Sarwar, the route lies at the foot of the hills and over stony cu 
for about 63 or 6 miles to the bank of the Mithawan. It then enters : e 
Mithawan about } mile from where it is joined by the Siri, and follows the latter 
up to the valley of this name. The Siri is a watercourse with stony bed vars 
from 100 to 200 yards; hills on aither side usually low, and of limestone forma’ a 
though at places they are scarped. At about 9 miles running water 16 are a is 
the water at about 9 miles ia absorbed in the bed of the Siri, but about this 
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met with for many miles; it ie good; and a fair supply of a couple of yards or 
so, and about 9 feet deep. From this point to the Siri valley, which is distant 
about 2 miles up stream, there are s few plots of cultivation (Kaloisand Hinjwanis) 
on the banks of the Siri with a few acres of good wheat crops, as the water-course 
near the Siri valley ; it opens out considerably to a distance in places of several 
hundred yards. Camp at east edge of valley; water good; grass scarce; no 
supplies; camping ground, except after rain, large acugh for a large brigade or 
division, but stony. 
4. Kasi—49} miles—7 miles. 

Ascent commences almost immediately after crossing the Siri valley, and is very 

rocky. Running water all the way in the bed of the Siri. 
6. CoatTtz Mak—10 miles—594 miles. 

Continue up bed of the Siri, which is very difficult. It is a question whether this 
could be made practicable for lightly laden camels. They are in the present state 
of the road never taken. The Unt Thoda (Sohaki) road runs near this, south, 
and is far preferable. At Chatte Mar this route rejoins the Sobaki road. 

CaatTtE Man—18 miles—60} miles. 

Another road is aa follows :—A long and tiring march impracticable for laden camels ; 
merchandise and baggage has to be taken on bullocks or donkeys, which are pro- 
curable in small quantities at Saikh Sarwar. From the Siri valley the road rune at 
first fairly! evel, west by south. At1} miles it crosses a low hill and proceeds along 
its crest, leaving on the south a valley very similar in shape and dimensions to 
the Siri, and watered by the Rakhi. At 2} miles descend a few yards to the bed of 
the Sebdi, follow it to the junction of the Sebdi and Barghin, e mile or so, and 
take the latter. The Sebdi is some 60 to 80 yarde wide, very rough and stony, 
and commanded by rugged and bleak hills. The Barghin is similar to the Sebdi, 
but less difficult as to atones for some hundred yards, at times no etones being met 
‘with. At 4} miles, there is water in the Barghin, which is here absorbed 
(a running stream, a yard or so wide and a few inches a The road generally 
follows the bank rather than the bed of the Barghin, which is very winding: it 1s 
very stony, but could, without much labour, be mado fairly easy. At 5? miles 
there is a good pool in the Barghin ; water good (between 4¢ miles and this run- 
ning water nearly the whole way) from this point to Chatte Mar; ordinarily no 
water obtainable. Up to this the road presents no difficulties ; here the ascent of 
the Sohaki hill commences and lasts 13 miles (total from Sori 7 miles) ; it is a etiff 
ascent, with large loose rocks and boulders. Hence, for about ? mile, the road 
is level or nearly so, and passes on the left, south, a smal) plot of arable land, 
8 few acres only, cultivated at times by the Hadiani Lagharis. At about 7? miles 
the ascent to the higher slopes of Sohaki recommences and lasts 3} miles. In places 
it is very stiff and difficult from loose rocks, &c.; horsemen generally dismount 
in two or three places, though it is possible to ride the whole way. The bill is of 
sandstone formation, rocky, but the soil would apparently be easily worked, and it 
would not be a very difficult matter to make the road practicable for laden 
camels. The ascent of the Sohaki hill (from a rough calculation) is apparently 
1 in 6. In some places the rocks would require to be blasted, and by cutting out 
the road in a direction about 14 miles west of where the descent now commences 
and taking a circuit of the north spur of the hill ; it appears feasible to materially 
facilitate the slope without any very great a Snow is said to fall in 
small quantities once or twice only in the winter; the rain-fall here is small, and as 
the route generally follows the crest of the underfeatures as they descend to 
the plains, it would not suffer much damage, when once made, from the causes 
which annually derange hill, roads. From Sohaki Peak the route lies along the 
ledge of the Sohaki hill, from which there is a perpendicular drop of several hun. 
dred feet down to the bed of the Rakhi or its branches. The road here is narrow. 
It follows the Sohaki crest about 2 miles (total 13) ; on this crest xre two small 
pools, which only contain watera few weeks after rain. From the 13th mile the 
road goes down hill } mile or ao, and up a similar ascent 1} miles (total 15 miles), 
very rough with large atone; perhaps the most part of the roa gy Be very 
stil climb. Here the difficulties of the road for this march cease. m this 
point follow for a short distance the sandy bed of the Barghin, which, after about 
1% miles (total 16}), leads to the summit of a aoa or rather a series of 
plateaux somewhat undulating, but fairly level (known as Manah), on which 
ie 8 large Hadiani grave-yard, containing, amongst others, the graves of a few of 
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the former Mokadams of the Hadiani sections. Follow these plateaux for a mile 
and a half or so, when the Chatte Mar valley is reached. Camping ground in the 
valley, and on the plateaux just abovo it, sufficient for one, if not more, complete 
corps a'Armee, but hard and rocky. Water from several pools generally found 
here for 2 miles after rain, and as heavy rain falls here once or twice a quarter, 
it is generally a suro find. Grass in abundance ; wood rather scarce. 

6. Ragni—(RorHaz)—13} miles—74 miles, 

The route commences (general direction west by south) with a very stiff ascent, 
about 1 mile difficult on account of large rocks and boulders, and it thera 
follows the crest of this for } mile. It is then tolerably level; and there 
is a descent of about quarter of a mile and Gagan-ka Thal is reached. The 
road then crosses the valley south-west by west; water in abundance ; 
valley grassy, and in length a little over a mile; total 3 miles. At the 
head of the valley it turns off north-west, and commences the descent im- 
mediately, which for some distance is very easy as to gradient, but stony. At 
the mouth of the Gagan valley, as well as its head, are grave-yards of the 
Hadian and Khetrans. After about 3 miles of tolerably easy descent, the road 
is very difficult; horses have to be led for abouta mile or more. The next 1} 
miles is fairly easy, then very difficult for a mile or so (total 72 miles). The next 
2 miles are easy; at about the 10th mile pass Ba Wata Toba on the right, 
asmall tank, where water will always be found. At the end of the 10th mile 
(the descent may be said to have ceased}, it is still slightly sloping downwards, 
but is almost imperceptible. At the end of the 12th mile enter the Rakni valley, 
which traverse for about 13 miles to Rothar Kot. Water from two wells and 
pools after rain; grass, wood, and supplies scarce ; camping ground open for miles, 
After the autumn crop is cut, codwser grain is available in abundance. From 
Rothar the ascent to about 2 miles west of Gagan Thal occupies a good 2} hours; 
thence to Gagan Thal easy walking. Bullocks are available at Rothar to cary 
baggage over the hill; 33 maunds is considered the utmost load, and animals 
carrying this weight do the journey in three marches or four to Sakhi Sarwar. 
This is the road most frequented from Ghazi to the Khetrans, Tarins, Musa 
Khels (and also to the Luni country). One or two small Kafilas of from 6 to 
8 bullocks will be met on the road daily. 

6. Lasian1—83 miles—82} miles. se 

Leaving Rother turn off straight for the mouth of the Badhi Pass, which is distant 
3} miles. Cross about half way a stream running from Dekha hill to the Rakni 
water-course, a small perennial rivulet with high banks. The pass is about 3¢ 
miles in length, difficult in parts (sce “Dadhi’ for details), but particularly 
for horsemen and laden camels. From the mouth, west of the pass, the road 
is over a cultivated plain to) Lanjani or Khanar Kot, which is hid from view 
by a low spur, at the foot of which it is situated. Aftcr entering the pass 
the road throughout is along a stream of excellent water. At Khanar a small 
amount of provisions available ; grass scarce ; wood available ; water good. 

7. Isant (Daxxu Kot)—10 miles—92} miles. 

The road may be said to be level throughout, and this is a very easy march. It 
lies at first up a branch of the Lanjani valley, having on right the Badhi stream. 
At } mile pass on right village of Rahim, walled 400 yards from road. At li 
miles pass a low watershed, which crossed, enter a portion of the Zakvani valley 
(between Rahim Kot and this watershed, a road branches off to the right to 
Baghao Gali) close to the watershed, and on left of road at 80 yards is an old 
mud and stone Zakrani fort deserted. sa 

At 2} miles on right of road, 80 yards, and hidden from view till close to it, 18 4 
small fort of mud and stone, “ Ranim Kalla,” on a spur. At 6 miles on right ot 
road, and within a distance of 3 mile on a spur, is an old deserted Zakram 
“Kot”. A few hundred yards further on, on thecrest of a low spur ae 
the road crosses, is the fort of Nodo, on right of, and adjacent to, the road, : 
mud and stones; water from a well in the fort ; from this the route lies throug 
the Nodo valley, (head of the Isani), which is cultivated to the right of road in 
places, but generally waste to the left. At 6 miles the road enters a narrow 
defile, the length of which is about a mile, fairly straight, and general oe 
west-south-west. A perennial stream carrying the drainage of the Nee et 
runs its length. Ita bed is rocky ; the hills on either side rise to about 150 a 
and their crests are distant abuut 400 yards, Hence to Isani 3 miles down 
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Isani valley. The road is commanded on the right by a circolar amall fort, 
Muda, at } mile from mouth of the pass; by a equare fort, Kanni Kala, distant 
1,500 yards from road, and 4 mile from the circular fort; at 4 mile further on 
a low spur comes down to within a few yards of the road; behjnd it is situated 
the fort of Haris, a small mud fort. Hence to Dakul mile. Daku ia situated 
or a low rocky spur; it is a small mud fort Supplies abundant; grass scarce; 
water good; a running stream falling into tho Kaha. This road throughout is 
through valleys well cultivated, and cominanded the whole way by low hills, 
usually of limestone formation, and distant sometimes 100 yards, in other places 
800 yards or a mile from either side of road. 
BaRKHAN—S8 miles—100} miles. 

The road throughout is perfectly level and easy. Isaniis the head of the Barkhan 
valiey, and is known by the latter name after a mile or 60 (close to a clump of 
trees on the road). Gencral direction 245,° or between the high peaks of Grandan 
and Per Roh, which serve as good landmarks. The road lies through a magni- 
ficent valley, which produces a splendid wheat crop. On either side are low 
hills, sometimes so near as half a mile, but generally not nearer than 2 to 3 miles. 
At 14 miles leave on the right, distance 4 mile, the small village of Badrani; at 4} 
miles on the left, and at 500 yards or so, the village of Loma. At 5 miles the 
road crosses the Baghao or Nara (usually dry) water-course 100 to 200 yards, 
bed single and round ; pebbles follow its right bank to Chuhar Kot, distant 6 miles 
from Daku, situated on a low rocly spur commanding the river; it ia one of 
the largest of the villages in the Khetran valley. From Chubar Kot the road 
crosses the river, twice following its bed, which is stony for some yards within 
the next 3 mile. Haji Kot is the Khctran capital. Supplics to a large amount 
of all descriptions available; grass scarec; water from a running stream; wood 
scarce. 


No. 135. 


DERA GHAZI to BAHAWALPUR. 
1, Kingan THana. 
No road after crossing the Indus, a number of pathways, which only tend to bewilder 
a traveller. 
2. KaancHar THANa. 
From Kinjar to Bahawalpur a good military road, well defined, clear of jungle. 
3. SusazaD THana. 
4. GELI WALER. 
Indus and Chenab ferries well managed with goud surply of boats. 
5. LoproumM. 
6. BaaawaLrur. 


No. 136.: 


DERA GHAZI ro BATI (BOZDAR)—By tus Vipor Pass. 
1. Vipon—14 miles; vide No. 136. 


2. PEsnin—15 miles—29 miles. 
For 5 or 6 miles up the sandy bed of the Vidor water-course. After a fuw miles it 


becomes very stony ; no difficulties as to water, there being several good pools; 
camp in the bed of the Peshin, a branch of the Vidor. Wood and grass in fair 
quantity ; water fair. 

3. JanGo—15 miles—44 miles. 

Follow Peshin water-course; sandy bed, no stones, very little water, except within 
a short time after rain-fall on the road. 

4. Boanti—25 miles—69 miles. 

This mnarch can be made in one day by horsemen or by footmen, but for camels, 
laden, it takes two days; dividing it into two marchcs of about 16 and 9 miles, 
bulting at the Mahoi nala, where there is good water. Route undulating, but 
presents no difficulties. No water can be calculated on en ruute except at Muhoi. 
At Bharti water, wood, and grass abundant. 
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No. 137. 


DERA GHAZI to DERA ISHMAIL—By the Faontizn Roap. 
1. Barit—14 miles. 

The road passing through the civil lines turns off north-west. The country on 
either side of it for a mile or so is a belt of date trees; passing through these, it 
traverses an apparently very fertile tract of country well cultivated ; water chiefly 
from wells, of which there are a good number on both sides of the road. At 
about } mile from @hazi cross the Diwanwah, a small and insignificant ravine, 
by a wooden bridge. At 2 miles the road passes through the village of Sikhan 
Kotla, about 3 mile, east of which the road crosses a emall ravine by a wooden 
bridge. At 3 miles leave the village of Tibi Kharkian on the right (north), and 
at distance of 80 yards from the road, not walled. At 3} miles cross the Shora 
ravine by a masonry bridge of single arch about 18 feet broad; earth heaped up 
on its banks, reaching to a height of about 10 feet, width of canal cut about 
40 feet: After this the country north and south of the road is jungle, dotted here 
and there with cultivation. At 84 miles cross the Manka canal; masonry brid, e, 
2 arches, 16 feet wide, similar to the Shora, but rather broader. At 11} miles 
cross the Yaru canal; masonry bridge, single arch, 16 feet wide; banks of canal 
only about 2 feet high and width some 16 feet. Within a few yarde of this, 
weat, is Yaru village and thana. Hence the road turns off due north to Batil, 
leaving the village of Yaru to the south. It crosses the Dori Sikandar Kuru 
canal (which is not bridged), and is evidently subject to inundation from it. The 
village of Batil is 2} miles north of Yaru ; supplies are procurable, and water is 
good and plentiful. 

2. Nuzpur—165j miles—29} miles, 


The route lies north, and passes through arable lands, which are under cultivation. 
It crosses no ravines, but is liable to inundation from the hill streams after heavy 
rain. There are no villages close to the road except Raman (Lund) at 12 miles 
from Batil and 2 miles from the road, east. Nurpur is a frontier outpost ; water 
is procured from a well in the post, and bad. Supplies must be drawn from 
Kala Lund and Khandikot. Fodder bad and scarce; country open. 

3. MaHo1—10} miles—40 miles. , 

A tedious march owing to a great part of it being over deep sand. The route lies 
north by west, and crosses within a few miles of Nurpur several branches of the 
Sori ravine, whose banks are low, bed sandy. It impedes traffic for several 
hours after rain in the hills. Within a few miles of the Sori pass the Kalari, 
and a few other hill water-courses (offshoots of the Mahoi), the banks of all 
very low and ordinarily hardly perceptible. The road crosses several low sand 
hills; country on either side arable, cultivated after the usual rains. Maboi 18 8 
frontier post ; country open ; supplies procured with difficulty from Amdani after 
due notice; water Poe a al in the fort, brackish ; (no other supply within 
24 miles.) 

4. Manorota—12 miles—52 miles. 

About 4 mile north of the fort pass the village of Mahoi, adjoining the road, ek 
Paes a branch of the Mahoi ravine close to the village; its banks are low, an 
its bed sandy, and a few yards wide. At about 3 miles west of the road some 
300 yards is Kalati Barti, a small Nutkani village. At 3} miles croses & 
small dry bed of a hill stream, with casy banks, At 4 and 43 miles cross Cohen 
dry water-course, two branches, a few yards wide, and beds sandy ; at 7 ae 
cross Gazi, dry bed of hill stream. At 72 miles pass village of Boglani close 
the road; branch of the Sanghar here crosses the road of the same ae, 
the Chibtani. The country west of the road hence to Mangrota is palette i 
fairly well wooded (jal and tamarisk). At a few hundred yards nort . 
Bogleni pasa another branch of the Sanghar. At 10 miles leave on theleft me 
at 1 mile the large Beloch village of Mundrani. Then cross three other branc : 
of the Sanghar between this and Mangrota ; the actual bed of the Sangher 18 he 
well defined. None of the ravines above are bridged; they stop traffic for ‘ e 
hours after rain. The country is arable and chiefly cultivated; crops 8 on 
Se dependent on rain. ‘Phe road runs parallel to the low hille, some 3 m i 
east of them. At Mangrota a tahsil, fair sized village, and large one 
Water good and abundant ; supplies in moderate quantities ; notice should Bt . 
Fodder scarce. The camping ground is to the south-west of fort, good and open. 
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6. Jox Bopu—16 miles—68 miles. 

The route goes north, and is almoat parallel to, and 4} miles from, low hills to the 
west; the road lies at first over gently rising ground by a slow and very gradual 
ascent. It then crosses the south branch of Kaona Nala at 34 miles, some 
hundred yards wide, with sandy bed, and banks hardly perceptible. It stops 
traffic an hour or #o after heavy rain in the low hills. On the north bank 
of this, at about is Kot Kasrani, a small village, with a few towers or “ kote,” 
but not walled; adjoining the road and west of it being in low ground, it is 
hardly perceptible till within a few hundred yards of it. Water from a well close 
to the village; (hence to Jok Bodhu no water.) Around Kot Kasrani there isa 
little cultivation dependent on rain and on the irrigation of the Kaona, otherwiee 
the country, nearly the whole of this march, may be called a waste dotted with 
afew trees here and there some miles off the road, but generally barren and 
sandy, producing little beyond the milk-plant and stunted camel-thorn bushes. 
A mile or so north of Kot Kasrani is a very low sandy ridge ranning about 
east and west crossing the road, which equally with the southern rising ground 
shut out the view of Kot Kasrani further north than a mile or thereabouts. The 
road in many places is heavy from sand, and crosses number of little sand-hills, 
also a number of very insignificant water-courses, sanly bed, carrying the 
drainage of these little hillocks easterly. Jok Bodhu isa frontier post and 
small village adjoining the road, west. Water from a well near the post fair 
in the cold months, brackish in the summer. Country open; supplies and forage 
very scarce. 

Vinowsa—165 miles—83 miles. 

The country is much the same as in the Yast march, more of a waste, if possible, 
and the road in many places is very heavy from sands crossing many little 
sand-billocks. Cross the following bill streams at 1 mile, the Bati, dotted with 
a few bushes, banks low, bed sandy; at from 5 to 6 miles the Sitra in three 
branches, similar to the Bati, neither of which swell to a sufficient extent to stop 
traffic for more than at the utmost half an hour or so; in addition to the above, 
pass several smal) insignificant nalas. At 8 miles the village of Chatriwala, 
800 yards east of road, at which alone water is obtainable, (brought from the 
town of Vihowa) between Jok Bodhu and Vihows. Vihowa is a large village 
on east of road, a frontier post on west of the road. Camping ground good 
ores open ; water good (from a running stream) ; supplies in fair quantities ; grass 
rather scarce. 


No. 138. 


ee KHAN to DERA ISHMAIL KHAN.—By Dexa, Din, Panag, Leta, 
and Barak. 
Distance 1334 miles ; 12 stages. Vide No. 200, Q M. G. 


No. 139. 
DERA GHAZI to EKBHAI. 
As far as Sakhi Sarwar. Vide No. 135; 2 stagea,31 miles. 
TaBKHaI—20 miles—51 miles. 
The firat 10 miles of the road lies along the sandy bed of a dry ravine, very windi 

in its course, but with a general north-westerly direction, alternately paralle 
to and crossing the direction of a succession of low sandstone ridges running 
north and south, ranging in height from 200 to 500 feet above the road. The 
strata are inclined to the south ast an angle of about 265 feet from the horizon. 
During the first 4 miles numerous holes in the bed of the water-course are passed, 
dug by the Sakhi Surwar people to obtain water, which is found st a varying depth 
acco ne season, but generally within 8 or 10 feet of the surface; it is of 
good quality. At about 10 miles the road ascends the bank of a ravine 
on the left, and goes eome distance along s nearly level and very stony 
plain, and then descends into another water-course. Some miles further on the 
road again crosses a low range to Tarkhai, a small plateau 1$ miles east of the 
foot of the high range. From Tarkhai the road takes » south-weeterly course, 
and after about 2 miles enter a ravine between the mountains having the high 
cliff forming the southern end of Berar on the right and those ef Kiroza on 
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the left, both these mountains being links of the groat chain of which Ekbhai 
forme a part. The path through this *nala is difficult from the presence of large 
rocks and boulders, but the slope is not great; water is met with in ererl 
places. Leaving the ravine, after 3 or 4 nuiles the road again turns to the north 
skirting the western sides of Berar and Ekbhai in succession; having now 
gained the back of the high range seen from Dera Ghazi Khan, along aod in 
many places ep ascent leads to Toba, a plateau on the shoulder of the north. 
western spar of Ekbhai, distant from Tarkhei 10 miles. From Toba to the top 
of Ekbhai perhaps 4 miles distant and 1,600 feet higher, is gained by a mountain 
track with a slight ascending slope for the first half of the distance, and then up 
the very steep north-west face of the hill. To the top takes about 12 hours from 
Toba. At the summit the aneroid shows a height above the sea of 7,316 fect. 
There is another road as follows starting from Sakhi Sarwar :— 
1. Gutv Kaanpazr—14 miles. 
Follow bed of the Makam up the Gulu Khandak ravine, the latter part of which is 
very stony, 
2. Mianiwat or SHanipaNrwatT—14 miles. 
Follow from Gulu Khandak the bed of a small hill stream, the Washafi. 
3. Raw Srrz on SHauipani HI. 

The ascent commences from close to Mianiwat to Rah Sar, which is the south 
part of Ekbhai. Camels cannot be taken; mules, donkeys, bullocks with a fair 
load can be driven up this route. Water from a tank; a camping ground of some 
bundred yards, quite level; no supplies. From Ekbhai there are roads by the 
Lunda hill, which goes to the Manjvel Sham and by the Guzri Thok and Loh 
Dher Sham to Momehka Kot. 


No. 140. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN to JACOBAKAD—Through the hills. 
As far as Harand. Vide No. 156; 4 stages. 
6. Tona, vide No. 441. 


6. Tasv. : 
Vié the Safe Lop Nala, branch of Chachar, which leads to the Bagari camp at 


Tasu ; water only fair; a little firewood and grass after ordinary rainy scason. 
7, CHUK Ka KUM. 
Vié Talora Nala to the Chedgi, and from that the Drigand leading through the 
Pitok and on to the Chuk road, rough in places, but crosses no very high hills. 
Chuk ka kumb, watering place, contains slightly water, brackish ; fodder, &c., as at 
Tasu. 


8. KHarac. ai akties 
Pass by the Dir Gand road leading through the Sori, Esplinji, Tozam (which 


is passed at Fatikri), and thence on to the Hiadani, and by it to the Zangi. This 
is a difficult march and stiff for laden camels. ; 

From the Zangi the route goes across the Haibat Kaca Pusht plateau to the Sori to 
Mundu Kund, whence there isa practicable route for horsemen to Nilak in the Sui 
ravine, down which the road then goes by Hyran to Sui, a Sind Horse post, 
whence there are roads to Kasmor or Toj. 


No. 141. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN to JHANG—By Mozarangoann, Mottan, and Sagar SIDHU. 
Distance 137 miles; 14 stages. Vide Nos. 470, 474, Q. M. G. 


No. 142. 


DERA GHAZI to KANDAHAR—By Sarai Sapwagand Tat. As far as BaBkWAN, 
8 stages, 100 miles. Vtde No. 134. ’ 
9. SHERANA (KoLU)—16 miles—116 miles. a iil 
Ascend and cross the Han Pass by easy road into Kolu, then pass by ea ae 
2 miles farther on Malikzai, and in 4 miles more reach Sherana. ye se 
atank, There is a little cultivation here of the Zarkhans ; this is u large VG 

of about 400 fightingmen. 
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19. 
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17, 


DERA GHAZI TO KANDATIAB. 


SmiMALAEI—20 milesa—136 niiles. ; 
Cross an inhospitable plain to foot of a range which ascend by a path so narrow 
and difficnlt that laden camels cannot traverse for a milo or ao to the camp, 
which is on the top of the range. This is a very cold spot. 


Unt tanaa--18 miles—154 miles, 


The road descends first, then followa the crest of a ridge, and again descends by 
a moderate gradient at the foot of the range. There is a camp here. 


| KotakaN—L7 miles—171 miles, 


The road first descends steeply to the Bar River (draining to the Anabar), and it 
then follows this river. There is watcr at Zarana he{fway from a spring. 
This is an old deserted fort. The camp here is cramped; water is procured from 
springs, and fodder is scarce. 

CHotaLi—16 miles—187 miles. 

The road is down hill at first, but is then tolerably level. Cultivation is here 

abundant, and water is good and plentiful. Fodder scarce. 
THat—12 miles~—199 miles. 

The road is easy over the valley of the Anabar. There are two roads, the northern 
being the longer, the southern one crosses the Anabar, which prevents no difficultics 
after the Thal stream joins about balfway. 

Raw or Daki1—12 rniles—311 miles. . 

This isan easy march. Messengers can go from Thal to Smalan in ove day. Three 
kos from Thal is « little water-spring, and at the 4th kos a small stream draining 
into Rahi. There are no hills crossed on the road, and the couutry is undulating. 
Water, forage, and supplies procurable ; also horses. 

From Rahi there is a road to Qwetta, as follows :— 

Toron—14 miles—213 miles. 

Stony, but no hills en route; some cultivation from springs dotted here and there 
and used up in cultivation. A high hill on left of route, halfway, 6 miles of — 
name unknown. This is a village of 20 houscs, 60 men of clau Sargari, a branch 
of Kakars numbering 7 or 800. men. 

Kata YusaF—12 miles —225 miles. : 

Easy march; cross a dry ravine draining scuth; pass a few Povindah houses en 
route; a few springs here and there, which are expended in cultivation, rice, wheat, 
Kala Yusaf is in a broad open plain and contains 100 men. 

BaGowana—24 miles—249 miles. 

Stony, undulating ; no water en route nor herbage; ao atiffish range of hills on tho 
south ; cross near Baghwana the Nari, a stream rising. This contains 40 houses, 
180 men; it is an elevated place, very cold in the winter; large quantities of 
cultivation, &c., in the vicinity and belongs to Sarins ; fodder plontiful ; water good 
and plentiful from Karez. 

CnoneI—15 miles—264 miles. 

An easy march, much cultivation on the road, water from Karez. Scattered hamlets, 
pass a high hill at 10 miles, on the left (south) 5 miles off. Chungi is a small 
hamlet 18 or 20 houses, (so called as the Chungi tax was levied in former days 
bere) ; some 7 or 8 water-mills. 

ZraBaT—14 miles—278 miles. 

Level road, with cultivation near it. It is a small village, with a shrine, inhabited 
by descendents of Shah Alum, a celebrated priest. A large quantity of pilgrim 
assemble here at the Id. 


. CirarPki—165 miles. 


Water from springs. Chapri is at the foot of the Chuppur mountain. 


. QWETTaA—-26 miles. 


Ascend the Chapar Pass, covered with snow for five or six months, descend, and 
thence to Shal Kot for 13 or 14 miles. 


. Baortao—10 miles—221 miles. 


About 3 miles from Rahi is a low spur, the boundary between Tarins and Kakars. 
The country here is somewhat undulating and fairly cultivated. Baghao is a fair 
sized village. The country is here apparently very fertile, producing a variety 
of fruits, grapes, mulberries, &c. 

SmMaLan—8 miles—229 miles. 
The road to Smalan lies irene country fairly cultivated and gently andene 


From this there is a road to Dargi, and Ingad, which is, however, not much 


as it is longer, , 
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18. Zaaowanza—25 miles—254 miles. 

(Encamping ground). This is a long march, practicable for beasts of burden, over 
undulating country, At first the route lies over a valley for 8 miles to Pai. a 
village with a few houses, gardens, and plots of cultivation ; water-supply depen. 
dent on rain. In 2 or 3 miles further the route branches off in two (1) the 
Salam-i-abi, northerly, (2) Salam-khuehk southerly. The two routes rejoin after 
some 8 miles. The Salam-i-abi is generally taken. At8 miles from Paiis as ring 
the water of which flows into a tank (masonry) said to have been built by ene 
Shah; not far from thie the two routes meet. From this to Zaghwanza there ig 
no water. Zaghwanza is a hamlet, a few houses; water from springs draining 
towards Rahi. 

19. ZwanGal; SPINZANDAI—17 miles—271 miles. 

The road runs over a slightly undulating country, and between hills ruoning north 
and south; water on the road from springs (which dissppoar in their bed) in 
places; water from springs which are used up in cultivation, of which, however, 
there is not much. A spur is crossed near end of this stage, which is considered 
the boundary of the Kakars and Kandahar, and drains east to near Dakhi west 
the Surkhab. 

20, YusaF KacH (KanpaHasB TERRITORY)—16 miles—286 miles. 

The country now is undulating, but sandy and stony for 6 or 8 miles, after which 
the road follows, in and out, the dry ravine mentioned as being between Zwangai 
and Spinzundai. There are bills on the north and south of the route, but a mile 
or so off it. Yusaf kach consists of hamlets of 12 or 16 houses in each, It has 
abundance of cultivation from springs, &., &c., which flow into the above-named 
ravine; fruit (apples) in abundance; cultivation consists of corn, jowar, dc. 

21. Pain Kata (NEAR Kaosak Pass)-—18 miles—304 miles. 

The road is level, through an extensive, open, fruitful, and well cultivated valley, 
scattered with a few mud forts and small hamlets; no hills near the plain. Pain 
Kala is a hamlet of 70 or 80 men inhabited by Syads, chiefly cultivators ; its water 
is procured from Karez, fed by the Surkhab, a stream with a copious supply. 

22. Foot or KHosax Pass—20 miles—324 miles. 

This isan easy and level march, a few hamlets en route. Leave on the right, half- 
way, a hamlet Kala-i-Abdula Khan, with cultivation near it. The road crosses a 
stream, the ‘ Lora,” which flows from the Kakar country and joins the Surkhab, 
flowing south-west by a few ravines usually dry, and which carry the Kojak 
drainage inte this. 

The Lora hasin places very steep banks, but is at intervals easily crossed ; bottom 
sandy, free from boulders, &c. ; fordable in most places, the water being 2 feat 
deep. Forage in the vicinity scarce. Good grazing for camels. Supplies scarce. 
For rest of this route, see Central Asia, Part II, AraHaNistan, No. 23. 

Eight more stages, 99 miles. ; : 

Total by this route 423 miles, From Pain Kala there is another route via Gulistan 
Karez ; it is an easier one than that via Kojak Pass, which it turns, but being a 
2 days’ Jonger march is not usually taken, wz.— 

Pain Kala to Kandahar. 
23. Guiistan Kanez—22 miles—346 miles. 

This is a long march, and is generally over a sandy district, without much fodder. 
The country is somewhat desolate. Crosa the Surkhab and follow its right bank 
to Gulistan Karez, which is 2 to 3 miles from its banks. A few Povindah 
hamlets en route scattered here and there. Plain dotted with Zaitoon trees (wild 
olive). Gulistan Karez is a mud fort containing 80 or 100 men, witha small 
village adjacent. Somewhat elevated above the Lora. Its water is good and 
plentiful from numerous Karez. It has muchcultivation—corn, barley, &c., and 4 
few gardens ; fodder is somewhat scarce here. 

24. Gawasan—15 miles—361 miles. 

Via Espintaza or Ispina to Ghuzah or Ghwaza encamping ground. For about 6 
miles the road is undulating, then through an easy pass, formed by the under- 
feature of the Roghani mountain, on the right (north), and some low hills _ 
the left (south). Spintaza is not, as marked in Walker's map, a village, bu 
the vame of a pass over the lower part of the Khojeh Amran. Roghani "i 
about the highest of the Khojak range, and a few miles south of it, not anni 
by any road. It is covercd in winter with snow 2 or 3 feet deep, which ich 
in the end of March. Ghwaza is a camping ground, approach to which, 
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assing Espintaza or Ispina, is through a broad and open, though somewhat 
Nesalate valley. It is only the name of a camping ground, no village ncar, 
a few Povindah hamlets scattered in the plain; water from a few springs 
which drain north-westerly; no cultivation ordinarily, the Povindahs, such as 
are found, being more @ pastoral than agricultural sect ; grass and fodder scarce. 
95. Iaxan Kana on SxanxaB—16 miles—377 miles. 

An easy march, the plain barely even, undulating; water from spring issuing 
out of Roghani mountain, which is collected in mud tanks. The camp is ina 
desolate plain, no hills near it; fodder scarce; no cultivation or supplies. 

26. Sc2xHaB—17 miles—394 miles. 

The road lies through a level and undulating and barren plain; a few Povindsh 
hamlets scattered here and there; water is said to be close to the surface, though 
wells do not exist; no water on the road. The camp is on rising ground, uear a 
few Povindah tents and by asolitary well called Koheker; a little cultivation here. 

27. Haoz Mapat Kwan—12 miles—406 miles. 

The road lies through an arable country, not cultivated. Haoz Madat Khan is a 
masonry tank filled from a spring. This, together with a few (deserted) masonry 
houses, was built for travellers by Madat Khan. 

28. Manat Manpa—14 miles—420 miles. 

The road runs over a broad open plain. Some Povindah hamlets passed em route. 
Small plots of cultivation scattered over the plain. The Kojak road runs on 
the right (north) of this, about 1 to 3 miles off: on the left (south) of the road 
is & stream running about 3 mile off, which runs into Arghasan; half-way pass 
an insignificant kotul, between low hills. Mahal Manda is a village of a few 
hamlets; no cultivation; lots of water from the stream abovementioned, which 
is close to village. Hence the direct route is two marches, vide, No.  , buts 
somewhat more circuitous one is by 3 marches, as follows :— 

29. TakaHTaPuL—12 miles—432 miles. 

An easy march; no hills en route; camping ground; pasa a little cultivation; 
water from springs; at Takhtapul are a few Povindab hamlets, but no village. 
From this there are two roads to Kandahar, by Haji Deh and (II) by Khushab. 

30. Has1 Dgo—12 miles—444 miles. 

Through a level plain with a few plots of cultivation. Easy march; water on 
the road. Haji Deb is a decent sized village, 80 inhabitants, and a small fort, 
containing 8 or 10 soldiers. 

31. Kanpanar —8 miles—452 miles. 

After a few miles cross the Arghasan, a perennial stream, fordable in places, at 
others 5 feet deep, falling westerly into Turnak ; banks not as a rule steep, bottom 
sandy. After a few miles pass the Turnak, 100 yards from bank tobonk. Water 
for 10 yards: not so deep as Arghasau, banks sloping, bottom sandy. 

32. KnosHas—12 miles—444 miles. 

Passes twice the Takhtapul stream and once the Arghasan. Khushab is a village of 

50: houses, 100 inhabitants; cultivation in the vicinity; water gvod and plentiful. 
33. KanpaHaR—10 miles—454 miles. 

Water from numerous springs and streams, a level march. Pass the Turnak 

half-way. 


No. 1438. 


DERA GHAZI to KANDAHAR—By Samay Sanwas and the Lowi Contry. 
Aa tar as Rakni, 5 stages, 74 miles. Vide No. 134. From Rakni to Paendah Khan 
Kot, 4 stages. Vide No. 116. 


10. Shambozai. 11. Utmankhel. 12. Dargai. 
13. Abmadzai. 14. Chenati. 15. Sohzai. 
16. Katgah. 17. Nigandh. 18. Pesbin. 


. Thence vide No. 23, Part II, Central Asia. 
The distances of this route are not known, and the stages are only given in the hopes that 
some corroboration of them may be hereafter found out. 


No. 144. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN to KAN DAHAR—By the Sanaara pags and the Luni Country. 
As far as Mangrota. Vide Route No. 137, 4 stages, 52 miles. 
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6. Haransor—11 oe a 

Road runs up the bed of the Sangarh river, which, after heavy rain, is : 

torrent. At8 miles pass the Khanband. (Vide Sanghar). i an 
6. Entganck TO Saona—14 miles—78 miles. 

Leaving Haranbor and between Bhartiand it, take the Hathi Mar road, over the 
low hills to the right (north), an insignificant ascent, descend to bed of Saora 
(or Sanghar) and follow it to Thak, or the Kahir Kach. The river stony, but 
presents no difficulties ordinarily. At Thak, grass obtainable supplies to asmall 
amount after harvest ; camping-ground good and open. There are two roads from 
Bati, one ascends and descends by Ludri Mar, and is the shortest and moat 
difficult. The other follows the windings of the river. The infantry of General 
Chamberlain’s force went by the former and the guns and baggage by the latter. 
The force encamped in the Daoli-ka-Kachi. From the west side of the Thak 
there is a path by which a horseman can reach the Luni river. 

7. Hryeton Kacu—12 miles—90 miles. 

Follow bed of the Sanghar or Hinglon through the Saora defile (g. v.), which is 
entered shortly after leaving the Thak ; camping ground ; no difficulties, ordinarily 
speaking, except for artillery, for which the route is extremely hard. Water—a 
small stream ee the bed of Sanghar for 6 miles or so after leaving the 

ass; road follows left’ bank of stream and is commanded by hills throughout. 
Brae at the camping-ground abundant, water ditto, ground confined aud com- 
manded. From Hinglon Kach there is another road which goes to the Sandwel 
pass. Crossing the Hinghin hill to thesouth by a rather high and steep pass 
between the Sanghar and Luni, and then down by the Siran ravine which drains 
to the latter and thence to the Sandwel camping-ground. Grass and water abun- 
dant. Then to Laki Lut and Mekhtar. From Hinglon Kach a road goes to 
Rakni, 18 miles, along the bed of a water-course commanded throughout, to the 
Rankan-ka-Sham. Thence to Darazu-ka-Kot is 16 miles, and Barkhan is 16 
miles further. From Rankan, Baghao is distant 30 miles south-west, whenco 
there is a road to Bora direct in two marches. \ 

8. Rana SHAM—12 miles—102 miles. 

Up the bed of Hinghin ; water in places (running) ; bed round stones and large boul- 
ders. Camp on elevated ground; country open; wood, grass, water (from pools) 
abundant. This borders on the Luni, Khetran, and Bozdar boundaries; existing 
differences between the 3 tribes has diverted the traftic route between Bora, Peshin, 
and Musa Khels, to the Buj and Musa Khel route. 

9, Kaan Manamap Kort (Luni)—15 miles—117 miles. 

The road lies northerly ; a gradual and easy descent from the Rara Sham. Water 
from the Luni stream, some 23 feet decp. The “ Kot” is in ruins, country flat and 
open for several hundred yards south-west ; grass in fair quantity ; no supplies. 

10. Nats (Musa Kuez, Lagapnzat)—17 miles—134 miles. 

Up the course of the Luni which contains excellent water in pools in places, though 
its stream is not perennial. The road is undulating, crossing low spurs (of Kakal 
and SandwelP P ?) which come down to the edge of the stream in places, Water 
in abundance from Luni stream; grass, wood plentiful; country open ; live stock 
possibly obtainable. 

11. Graptar (KaxaBs)—12 miles—146 miles. ; 

The road is undulating, over gently sloping under-features, but crosses no high 
hill; it lies nearly straight, westerly, and is stony in places. Cross In several 
places the Luni stream, the course of which is very winding ; camp at juncture of 
Gialar and Luni; country open and fit for a large cump, but desolate ; no supplies ; 
grass and wood abundant. 

12. CuucHLo—12 miles—158 miles. 

Follow generally the course of the Luni; water from 1} to 2 feet deep; bed sandy. 
The route lies now and again over low hills, to escape the windings of the 
stream; in places the hills come down to the Luni’s Banks, at others they are 
miles off. Camping-ground open ; country desolate ; water, grass, wood in plenty. 

13. Mexatazn—18 miles—176 miles. ; : 

Follow the Luni as in last march, about half-way cross a range of hills running 
north and south, which juts out from the higher range southerly, and almost 
meets a similar spur from the south range, forming a narrow and impracticable 

ass, through which the Luni takes down the drainage of the Mekhtar valley. 
he spur alluded 10 which is crossed is casy for beasts of burden. Mekhtar 1s 
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a village of Hamzazai Kakars ; supplies would probably be procurable, or at_any 
rate livestock. Wood, yrass, &c., abundant. Remainder of route by the Luin 
country, Ali Sherkot, Shambozai, see No. 142. 


No. 145. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN tro KANDAHAR—By Dava Pass. As far as Mangrota. Vide 
No. 137, 4 stages, 52 miles. ; 
6. Patoan Kacat (Bozpars)—28 miles—80 miles. — 

Follow the Sangarh water-course to the junction of the Drug and Seat (or 
Luni), thence up the Drug, a very long march, probably not less than 28 miles; 
road good throughout and fairly free of stones. Cumping-ground open; grasa 
in ordinary seasons obtainable, and a few supplies after harvest-time. 

6. Drvue (JaF1n)—18 miles—98 miles. 

Up the Drug water-course, but after 9 miles turn off north over low hills by tue 
road known to guidesas Vi Lar, practicable for camels with light loads; the ascent 
is difficult and winding (over the spur of the Bagaroh known as Daulah). Camp 
in the Drug valley, a short distance from the Vilar descent and near the Jafir 
ospital. Wheat, jowar, ghi aud live stock obtainable. Water good and abund- 
ant; grass fairly so. 

7. Bus, (Foor oF WEst 8LOPE)—12 miles—110 miles. 

Shortly after leaving Drug ascend the Buj hill. It is a very stiff ascent, covered 
with loose rocks and boulders; horses, if taken, have to be led a great part of 
the way. Camels can only curry at most a maund or perhaps two. Descent 
similar to the ascent, though somewhat shorter. Camp a4 mile or two from foot 
of west slopes; grass and wood plentiful; water from a spring, the drainage of 
which is with a branch of the Luni. The Buj bil! can be turned by taking the 
Bigari route, a few miles south of it, and crossing the range at a much easier 
part but by a more circuitous road. (See end of this route). Merchandise carried 
over the Buj hill is generaliy sent on bullocks or donkeys in preference to camels. 
There is an objection to taking the Bighari route, as it is partly through the 
Maghzuzai Kakar lands, who are the greatest plunderers on this route. 

8. PatnpE Kaan Tau (Kakans)—22 miles—1]32 miles. 

Cross the Rod-ki-Kachi, an open valley draining south-westerly, and which is partly 
under cultivation (Musa Khels); at the west of this is the Chilat-ka-Sham pass, 
which crosses the range of hills forming the easter boundary of Sahra, practicable 
for beasts of burden Jaden. A few miles from this is Painde Khan Thul. It cun- 
tains 3 wells, guarded by small mud kots, 1 bunniah’s shop here, with a scanty 
supply of catables. Country all round open, now and then cultivated. 

9. Kativu Kaan Kot (Kaxazs)—22 miles, 154 miles. 

A level march over the Sabra plain; no water en route unless possibly immediately 
after rain; water from atank. Kalu Khan Kot is an old deserted and dismantled 
fort. : . 

10. Vrporr (Foot oF Souta-Wsst Stopgs)—22 miles 176 miles. 

Proceeding over the plain at first' cross the Vidori. Fully laden camels can be 
taken, but this is along and tedious march. No water en route. Campa mile 
or two from foot of Vidori. Water from a epring draining to Chuchlo (thence 
to Luni). Wood, grass plentiful; no supplies; country desolate. 

11. CavcHto—21 miles—197 miles. 

Over an open plain, containing good pasturage, but generally deserted; water in 
one place, about half-way from a spring in bed of the water-course draining 
from Vidori to the Luni. Water, grass, wood abundant. 

See oe No. 143, Sanghar. The Buj bill can be turned as follows: From halting 

ace No. 6. 

7. Sixdui—21 miles—119 miles. 

Crossing the Drug, turn off southerly and ascend the Kala Roh at Bijari, descend 
by Sinjli water-course ; this route is practicable for three-fourth laden camels. At 
Sinjli water from a spring (the Sinjli falls into the branch of the Luni which 
drains the Rod-ki-Kachi valley), grass and wood abundant. Hence Khan Maha- 
ce Luni, is ono march south; Nath or the Luui stream, one march 
south-west. 
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8. Panrprn Knan TovLt—23 miles—142 miles. 


The route goes north-west and meets the Buj and Paindeh Khan road, i 
ascends the Chilat-ka-Sham. ad hetareit 


No. 146. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN tro KOHAT—By the Diarnict Roaps, Dexa Isomatn Kuan, the 
Przvu Pass and Banc. 


Distance 302 miles, 25 stages. Vide Nos. 198, 122, 391, Q. M. G. 


No. 147. 


DFRA GHAZI KHAN tro KASMOR—By the Disrercr Roaps and Rayanrur. 
Distance 156 miles; 13 stages. Vide Nos. 193, 549, Q. M. G. 


No. 148. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN ro MEKHTAR anp PAENDEH SHAHR. 
As far as Momehka-Kot. (g.v.) Then to Rankan. 
Rangan Kort. 
A very easy march, cross the Rakni plain westerly; nearly level; thence over o 
low part of the Chapar Lill into the Rankan valley. Water from the Chang, a 
small and running stream, good and plentiful; camping-ground fair but com- 
manded by low hilly ground. Fodder and wood plentiful. 
Grepa Kacu, SaNDWEL (Lunis). 
A fair march, rather undulating at first; cross the Rara water-shed, and thence 
generally down a valley draining to the Luni stream. The road crosses no high 


hills. Camp at mouth of Sandwel pass; ground fairly open; water, grasa and 
wood abundant. 


CuuUMaLana Sie (Lunis). : 
Through the Sandwel pass, which is very easy, and thence generally up the Luni 
water-course to Chumalang Sir; the water-shed between the Sanghar, Luni and 
the Chimaiang, an affluent of the Anabar. Bed of the Luni shingle and sand, 
water running in places. Hills on either side, but at some distance, Chumalang 
Sir is a low hill; water froin pools. 
Lagat Sut (Lun). ; 

A difficult march for camels; it follows, generally speaking, a ridge; the water- 
shed between the Luni and Chumalang drainage. The last half of the march 
is 2 very stiff pull with a bad road, rendering it difficult for camels laden with 
a load. There is a good-sized plateau near the crest; water from a tank. From 
Lakhi Sut, a road goes to Mekhtar in one march; the road is easy the whole 
way. 

Parnpag Kaan Kor (Luny). : 

Down hill all the way. Road better than that in the last march, but still very 
difficult for some miles. The above are all put down as camel marches, and, with 
the exception of 3 and 4, are easy. 


No. 149. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN ro MIAN MIR—By Mozarancaru, Mutan, Hanara, ond AxBAB. 
Distance 250 miles, 24 stages. Vide Nos. 470, 447, Q. M. G. 


No. 150. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN to MIAN MIR—By Lesa, Kanu, Mita Tawana, Smaupus, and 
Pinpr Buattan. 


Distance 352 miles, 32 stages. Vide Nos. 200, 613, 450, Q. M. G. 


No. 151. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN tro MULTAN—By Mozarancanu and Syau-Suau. 
Distance 41 miles, 5 stages. Vide No. 470, Q. M. G. 
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No. 152. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN to MOZAFARGARH. 
Distance 27 miles, 3 stages. Vide No. 470, Q. M. G. 


No. 153. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN to MARI—By Dena Isuaais Kuan, Banc, Komat, FateaJana, 


Rawav PInnd1. 
Distance 444 miles, 38 stages. Vide Nos. 198, 122, 391, 7, 555, 658, Q. M. G. 





No. 154. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN to PAENDEH KHAN SHAHR. 
As far as Ragni. Vide No. 184, 5 stages, 74 miles. 
6. Mian Kuan Kort (Tagoao KHETRANS). 
Level the whole way up the valley of the Churi; water nearly the whole way froma 
small stream. A few supplies procurable, 
7. Karnwaba. 
Cross the Baghao range running in a south-westerly direction; road very difficult 
for laden camels. Water from a pool. 
8. Stuman Maga Tranaa. 
Undulating march. Water from a spring which drains to the Chimalang stream. 
9. Laxr Lamar. 
Fairly level march, undulating at times but casy. At the camping-ground water 
abundant. 
10. Patnozn Kuan Kor. 
Level march the greater part ofthe way. The above are calculated at camel marches, 
14 to 16 miles each. 


No. 155. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN to PESHAWAR—By the Distercr Roaps, Dera Ismau Kuan, 
Bano, Kowar, and the Konar Pass. 
Distance 339} miles, 28 stages. Vide Nos. 198, 122, 391, 536, Q. M. G. 


No. 156. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN to RAJANPUR—By the Frontizz Roap. 
1. CHoTI.—23 miles. 

At first the road goes south down the imperial road; after a mile or less from 
the cantonment, it turns off south-west down the frontier road. It is unmetalled, 
and passes a large number of canal cuts, varying in size from 3 to 11 feet, none 
of which are bridged (except with a mere temporary and very fragile wooden 
bridge for single horsemen) ; the road in the inundation season, if not impractica- 
ble for artillery, would probably delay them considerably. The country which at 
first is wooded with dates and jungle trees, after a mile or two becomes fairly open 
and well cultivated. Pass numerous hamlets within a few hundred yards to right 
and left of road, none of any importance, except—Pai@a at 10 miles, a fair-sized 
village, 200 yards on east of road, near which the road takes a turn westerly, 
crossing a large canal, the Soria running south, a fair and serviceable wooden 
bridge. Mamuni—Road passes through this ut 16} miles, A large village, not 
walled, hence ? mile of heavy, sandy country. Karim Watt Basti, at 19 miles. 
Road skirts this village, leaving it on right (west) ; it is walled (mud), 10 feet high. 
At | mile from Choti the route joine the district Kot Chuta and Choti road and 
turns off to the west; 4 mile from Choti cross the Manka canal, a little larger 
than the Soria at Paiga by a wooden bridge not to be depended on but for foot- 
passengers and horsemen. At Choti supplies are procurable to a fair amount and 
the water is tolerable. There is a dak bungalow and post office here. 

2. Ganermak Ourpost.—13 miles—36 miles. 

The route is by the frontier road ; direction south-west. At 8 miles cross a branch 

of Mithawan hill stream, ordinarily dry, very broad, with bank easy. The road 
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in places is over deep sand and is heavy. The country to the rj : 
desert. Gangihar is a frontier post on sath of the al. Noe : ie left is a 
curable, and the only water is from a well, rather brackish. En ee DO: 
3. Bueien tet a 
The road for the first few miles is asin last march. At 4 miles c 
hill-stream, with easy banks and a bed of sand. Up to Kile amall ace 
north-west of road, at 13 miles from Gangihar, the al is heavy and the Soaae ; 
asandy desert. From this point the road improves and is firmer: the sonatee 
becomes more cultivated with a few trees here and there. At 15} miles een 
«broad branch of the Khosrah with a sandy bed. The country immediately in 
front of Harand is jungly. At Harand is a large fort with a garrison of Panjab 
Frontier Force (cavalry and infantry.) Water fair (from a ruuning stream); 
comping eroand average. Supplies are procurable to a fair amount, but otice is 
required, 
4. Diven—12 nhiles—65 miles. 
. Road good, a frontier post, no supplies, water procurable. 
5. Rum-Ka-THor—10 miles —75 miles. 
Road as above. No supplies ; water procurable. 
6. ManamapDprur—12 miles—87 miles. 
Road, supplies, water as above. 
7. Rasanpun—8 miles—98 miles. 
Road as above ; supplies and water abundant. 


No. 157. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN to RAJANPUR—By Dasa to Jampor. 
Distance 32 miles, 2 stages. Vide No. 193, Q. M. G. 
3. Dasat—14 milese—44 miles. 

The road is good over a level desolate country ; water is scarce; forage and supplies 
procurable. 

4, Hasiporn—14 miles—58 miles. 

Turning off from the city southerly, the road follows from here to Rajanpur the line 
of telegraph wire. Tbe country on both sides is open, chiefly arable land, of 
which a great portion is under cultivation. The road is rather heavy, and in 
many places, for a few hundred yards, sandy. It is crossed by numercus small 
water-cuts from the various branches of the Kaha; none of them are bridged, nor 
steep enough to impede wheeled traffic. At 7} miles pass the village of Nawa 
Shahr on the right (west) and close to the road ; water here, from wells, fair. Close 
to this the Ghwaz cut, some 15 yards broad, runs parallel with, adjacent to, and 
on west side of the road; after a mile or so, it takes a south-westerly course; 
branches of it cross the road in the last part of the stage. Hajipur is a large 
city. Fair amount of supplies available usually. A small dak bungalow ad- 
jacent to the road and north-west of the city. 

6. Rasaypur—18 miles—76 miles. ag 
The road at first passes through arable country, which, for a few miles, is largely 
cultivated being irrigated by the Kaha and Chahar hill streams, from which 
small cuts cross the road in several places. After 4 or 6 miles, the country on 
both sides is a solitary waste ; not a tree even to be secn, and only a few bushes 
here and there of camel-thorn. Cross the following water-courses: At 7 miles 
Mahamad Wah, unbridged: At about 10 miles, the Dundi, two branches (these 
at the time when the canals are filled are crossed by a masonry bridge on 
the east of the road; a bye-road taking a circuit easterly for this purpose, and 
crossing the Dundi before the two branches separate, rejoining the direct road 
} mile south.) At 16 miles, the Bahiskti—wooden bridge—several other smaller 
unbridged cuts cross the road. At 15 milcs, pass close to the village of Tindla 
Kota, which is 500 yards west of the road; a fair-sized village; after this 
country is intersected by Rajanpur is a large city. Several canal cuts on batt 
sides of the road, and is chiefly cultivated. Supplies obtainable in fair quantity. 
Post office, telegraph office. This, though not the direct road, is the only aya 
which is available in the seasons when the country is overflooded by the In 7 
and from canals. When the imperial road is closed, which happens 12 ea 
seasons, in July or August, the postal ruuners are transferred to this route. 
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DERA GHAZI TO RAJANPUR, &c. 


The Dajil road is never entirely closed to traffic, though it is often impeded for 
a short time, when the hill streama come down. The road from Hajipur to 
Rajanpur is hardly distinguishable as a “ main road” for come miles after leaving 
Hajipur, except by the telegraph wires, which run along the road throughout, 
it being much cut up by the “bunds” erected by cultivators. 


No. 157a. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN to RAJANPUR—(Dietaict Roan). 
kot Cauta—14 miles. 

Country tolerably open; road good; villages at short intervals, with cultivation. 
At 6} miles pass large village of Gagu adjacent to the road, west. At Gagu post 
office and dak bungalow. Camping-ground; good supplies procurable ; if required 
in any quantity, notice required. 

Jamupor—18 miles—Total 32. 

Road good, and country at first fairly open. At 2 miles pasa village of Malana, 
on east of road. At 7 miles pass village of Mana, on east of road. At 8 miles 
a small village, on west of road, and a few hundred yards off it, shortly after, 
pass several canals joining, and bridged at the junction. At 10 miles pass 
village of Jan-ka-kot, on west of road; ruins of a village close to it, and cal- 
tivation on both sides of road in plots here and there amidst jungle, grass and 
brushwood. At Jampur, a large town, 500 yards east of road, in a command- 
ing position. A good commodious dak bungalow, west of town, adjoining the 
road, and close to the tahsil, which is west of the road. The tahsil is a large 
rectangular bush enclosure, with flanking towers and battlements loop-holed for 
musketry. A good well inside the enclosure, treasury and police barracks, 
Camping-ground west of road and south of tahsil, good and open, supplies pro- 
curable in fair quantities. 

Manamappcr—12 miles—Total 44. 

Road good ; at about 1 mile pass several canals with high banks on either side of 
road, bridged (masonry); at 8 miles pass a large nala, bridged; cross several 
smaller water-courses, at intervals, all bridged. At 3 miles pass small village, 
and several other little hamlets to the east and west, at a few hundred yards off 
in the immediate vicinity of which the country is cultivated. At Mahamadpur 
camping-ground good and open. Dak bungalow on east of road; camping- 
ground west. Water here bad ; supplies scarce. A town 500 yards east of road 
with a poor bazar. 

Fazritpun—13 miles—Total 57 miles. 

At 8 miles pass small village of Amwali; water procurable from a well; here 
cross a large bridged canal, running south-west; and at 10 miles, 2 smaller canala 
running south-west several small water-cuts en route bridged. stay jungly 
with a few plots of cultivation here and there. Camping-ground, a short dis- 
tance west of road; village east of the road; «a small dék bungalow north of 
village and west of road. The town is fair-sized, but supplies not very plentiful. 

Rasanrptr—14 miles—Total 71. 

Country jungly ; several small water-cuts en route all bridged. At 8% miles pass 
village of Isanwala, adjoining the road east, with cultivated plots adjoining it. 
At 133 miles pass a brid canal, draining south-easterly. Camping-ground 
open and good, in front of infantry barracks and north-east of the station. 
At Rajanpur dak bangalow, tabsil telegraph office. ‘Supplies procurable to a 
fair extent. Water good and abundant. 


No. 158. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN to RAWAL PINDI—By Dsga Isamatt Kaan, Banv, Konar, 
KHvsHiaLoang, and FateHsuna. . 
Distance 407 miles, 34 stages. Vide Nos. 198, 122, 391, 7, 555, Q. M. G. 


No. 159. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN ro SHAPUR—By Dera Dun, Pana, Lata, Katev, Mita 
Tawana, and KauswHap. , 


Distance 226 miles, 19 stages. Vide Nos. 200, 613, Q. M. G. 
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DERA ISHMAIL KHAN TO SAKUR, &c. 


No. 160.* 


DERA GHAZ1 KHAN ro SAKAR—By the Disrnicr Roap, Rasanruz, Kasmon, and 
SHIEKARPUR. 
Distance 263 miles, 21 stages. Vide Nos. 193, 649, Q. M. G. 
* Will shortly be opened, 


No. 161. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN ro tas SUROH HILL—As far os Nurpnr post. 
Distance 293 miles, 2 stages. Vide No. 137. 
3. SHanip Kunp—18 miles—48 miles. 

Turning from Nurpur westerly enter the bed of the Sori and follow it for some 
6 tiles up to the Pir Zinda defile (see Pir Zinda). Hence turn off north-easterly 
up the Landorani Saud and easy ascent for beasts of burden; descent ditto, 
Regaining the bed of the Sori, follow it for a short distance to Shahid Kund. 
Water brackish; country fairly open; a few Kosa and Bozdar grazers only met 
with; uo attempt at a village; grass obtainable; wood ditto. The Pir Zinda 
range is also turned by another mountain path, which runs close to the first- 
named one, but is extremely difficult for horsemen. 

4. Koransi—18 miles —66 miles. 

The route follows the bed of the Sori; no difficult part in the road (except when 
held by an enemy:) the Sori is dotted with stones here and there, but may be 
said to have a sandy bed; there are no obstacles to impede artillery in thie 
march. The route lies between low hills, over which numerous roads turn off to 
the right (north) to the Bozdar country. Water in abundance, but brackish. 
No cultivation en route, except one small valley Chotki Kacki (Jalalanis;) the 
hills are frequented chiefly by Jalalanis shepherds. Koranji is a watering place 
in a small ravine belonging to the Ludwanis, Jalalanis, and Bozdars, a little 
cultivation near this. Water from a spring good; country confined, and 
commanded by rather high hills. 

3. Sugog. 


No. 162. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to ABBOTTABAD—By the Distaict Roap, Banv, and Kav- 
SHIALGARH. 
Distance 313 miles, 25 stages. Vide Nos. 122, 391, 7, Q. M. G. 


No. 163. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN ro ATAK—By the Distaict Roap, Bane, Kouat, Kuvsmtal- 
GaRH, JHAND, and CnHor. 
Distance 264 miles, 20 stages. Vide Nos. 122, 391, 7, 64, Q. M. G. 


No. 164. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to BANU—By the District Roap and Pszu Pass. 
Distance 89 miles, 6 stages. Vide No. 122, Q. M. G. 


os 


No. 165. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to BANU—By the Faoxtien Roap. 
Distance 105 miles, 7 stages. Vide No. 123, Q. M. G. 








No. 166, 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to BANU—By Pantara and the Pgezu Pass. 
Distance 96 miles, 7 stages. Fide No, 124, Q. M. G. 
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DERA ISHMAIL KHAN TO HOTI MARDAN. 


No. 167. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to BANU—By the Larer Vanuzy and Lagi. 
Distance 94 miles, 7 stages. Vide No. 125, Q. M. G. 


No. 168. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to CHAODWAN— 
1. Sacv—20 miles. 
Vide Nos. 197 and 199, Q. M. G. 
2, CHaopwaN—21 miles—41 miles. 
Road quite good; water and supplies procurable. A road might be traced out by 
Umr Khan Ki Gundi—i6 miles, Meti—7 miles, Gara Rokh 6 miles, to Dera 


Ishmail. 


No. 169. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to DERA GHAZI KHAN—By Barwag, Leta, and Dexa Don 


PaNad. 
Distance 182} miles, 12 stages. Vide No. 200,Q. M.G. 


No. 170. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to DERA GHAZI Se ee the Distarct Roap. 
Distance 1284 miles, 13 stages. Vide No. 198, Q. M.G 


No. 171. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN ro DERA GHAZI aes Me FRONTIER Roav. 
Distance 156 miles, 13 stages. Vide No. 199, Q. M 


No. 172. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to DRABAND—By a reoamee Roap. 
Distance 35 miles, 3 stages. Vide No. 201, Q. M 


No, 173. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to FIROZPUR—By Juane and Guogra. 
Distance 247 miles, 21 stages. Vide Nos. 361, 274, 236, Q. M. G. 


No. 174. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to FIROZPUR—By Mrra Tawana, Snappor, Pinpt Bavr- 
TIAN and Mian Mir. 
Distance 279} miles, 27 stages. Vide Nos. 613, 450, 438, Q. M. G. 


No. 175. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN ro GHAZNI—By the GHwa teri Pass. 
Distance 296 miles, 23 stages. Vide No. 17, Part II, Central Asia. 


No. 176. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN ro HOTI MARDAN—By Banv, Kowat, Peshawa® and Nao- 
SHAHAA. 
Distance 252 miles, 18 stages. Vide Nos. 122, 391, 536, 261, 623, Q. M. G. 
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No. 177. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to JHELAM—By Mira Tawana, SHanpve, and the tert Banx 
of the JHELUM. 
Distance 199} miles, 18 stages. Vide Nos. 613, 348, Q. M. G. 


No. 178. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to JHANG—By Bakar, MangHeRa, and Atwaka Hazani. 
Distance 1023 miles, 9 stages. Vide No. 351, Q. M. G. 


No. 179. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to JUNGI-KHAN-KOT—By Tang, Patosin Kacu. 
Distance 944 miles, 8 stages. Vide No. 202, Q. M. G. 


No. 180. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAW to KABAL—By the Gawatart Pass and GHaznNt. 
Distance 3773 miles, 30 stages. Vide Nos. 17 and 41, Part II, Central Asia. 


No. 181. 


DERA to KABAL, GHAZNI on KANDAHAR—By the Zao Route. 

In Route No. 14, Part II, Central Asia, will be found some information regarding 
this route, and Captain Carr also furnishes information of this, both from 
personal survey and information of Nasars who have travelled it, vide article Zao. 

From Kamal Kolia the road goes to Achu, thence vide No. 182. 


No. 182. 


DERA to KABAL, KANDAHAR anv GHAZNI—By the Drasanp Pass. 
1. Sorgacn.—2. Kot Mocat.—3. Danna—4. Kuozina.—5. ACHU. 


From Achu to Salij, Marbel district. From Achu to Salij, Marhel district. 

Kot Apozai, Marhel Khel ‘7 Sankhab, Kandahar district.t 
district. 7 Salad ” 

Dara Chand, Kakar district. a Kach ” 
Tipuza, Kakar district. _ Shikh Zai ” 
Khar Sangan, Kakar district. 55 Wam " 
San Shagalah* ” ‘ Sargai ” 
Kot Kalwah is . Janda Madat Khan, Kanda- 
Shabi Kunah i har district. 
Ishot 3 * Takah, Kandahar district. 
Kurm is ‘6 Tor Tanga ” 
Saraghi 7 és Spin-o-biala 
Palisgin 3 ss Mamand ” 
China Malkand ‘i 3 Kandabar " 
Badingah s 


Roh-di-Zanra 


Tota, its 34 marches. 











The above are the Povindah marches. Water and grass are procurable at each stage 
the only place in the road that requires making is over the Zao Pass; this _ 
ratiaas is very little used, and only by the Nasars amongst the Povin 
tribes. 


_,* From this place a road goes to Mela, one of the chief towns of the eastern Kakars, 
distance 18 miles. 


t Thence roads to Kabal and Ghazni. 
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No. 183. 
DERA to KABAL, GHAZNI ayp KANDAHAR—By the Gawataai Rovrs. 
In Part II, Route No. 17, I have given Broadfoot's route from Ghazni. Route No. 
38 also gives information of that from Kandahar. The route of the Mian Khel 
Povindahs is as follow -— 


Shinkai Kach. Masjid Akakhel, a barren place; but water 
Nilsi Kach. and grags procurable. 
Manjey, ascent over pass. Ustaghai, a barren place; but water and grass 


Zhob, good road, a valley. Water and grass. procurable. 
Kot Dotanion, a valley. Few supplies pro-|Surmagho Kach, a barren place; but water 

curable. and grass procurable. 
Kanzur, good camping ground. Mamapur, a barren place; but water and 
Gal Kach, Suliman Khel district. Water and| grass procurable. 

grass. Maziwar,a barren place; but water and grass 
Ursac, Suliman Khel district. Water and| _procurable. 

grass. |; Utman, a barren place; but water and grass 
Zawriwar, Suliman Khel district. Water and| procurable. 


grass. Kala Ghai, Karoti cultivation. 
Jan Kach, a barren place; but water andj} Mala Norung ; a few supplies procurable. 

grass procurable. Katawaz, Suliman Kbel district. 
Shaista Mena, a barren place; but water and | Sarah Kala, Taraka district. 

grass procurable. Kakara ‘5 

Ghazni. 
To KanpsHar. To KaBat. 

To Kala Kandahari, Taraka district. To Mashakai, Suliman Khel district. 
» Makan, Ali-kbel district. » Nana si ‘i 

» Shinkai 5 » Shilgar, Miankhel district. 

» Ulan Rabat, Tokhi district. » Ghazni, Tajak and Hazara. 

» Tokhi Kila Bi y» Shashgao, Wardak district. 

3, Sado Khan, Hotak district. » Takiaz s 

» Akhu deh a » Shikh-Abad 7 

» Kandahar. a 


Qo ” 
as Kula Durani, Ghilzai district. 
Kala Haider Khan, Kohistan district. 
Kabal 


The above are the names of halting places of the Mian-Khel Povindahs. The 
Nasirs, Karotis, Daotanis, &., though travelling by the same route, have different 
halting places. The distance from Dera Ismail Khan to Ghazni is stated by 
Broadfoot to be 295 miles. 


No. 184. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN ro KALAT-I-GHILZAI—By the Gawatakt Pass and Guaznt. 
Distance 434 miles, 37 stages. Vide Nos. 17 and 41, Part II, Central Asia. 


No. 185. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to KANDAHAR—By the Gawaxari Pass, Gaazni and 
Kavat-1-GHizzal. 
Distance 526} miles, 45 stages. Vide Nos.17 and 41, Part II, Central Asia. 


No. 186. 
DERA to KABAL OR GHAZNI—By the Raw-1-Vazog. Vide No. 15, Part II. 


No. 187. 
DERA to KANDAHAR—By the Cuaopwan Pass. 
To Chaodwan. Vide No. 168. Thence I have the following routes A and B: — 
A. 
1. Parwara.—Easy march 8 kos, (Shiranis.) 
2. Kor MocHat.—Easy march, 4 kos, (Shiranis.) 
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3. 
4. 


. Matt Kawau, 6 Kos, (Kapip Pathans).—Easy march, g 
. Aauzal, 10 Kos, (Mandu Khel.)— Easy as to march and water. 


DEKA TO KANDAHAR, 


Sappana.—Difficult and hilly march, 5 kos, (Shiranis.) 
Lwana, 5 Kos, (Shiranis.)—Easy march, water bad, and supply precarious. 
water. 


Worcnasas, 6 Kos, (Kakars.)—Water fair. 


. SHigHasak, 6 Kos, (Kakars.)—Easy march, water fair. 

. CHoxHan, 8 Kos, (Kakars.)— Easy march, water fair. 

. Koz Katva, 5 Kos, (Kakars.)—Easy march, water fair. 

. Kannas, 8 Kos, (Kakars.)—U ndulating march, but not difficult. 

. Kisutv, 9 Kos, (Kakars.)—One ascent, and descent not very stiff, remainder casy. 
. Preraug, 6 Kos, (Anizais,) Hotak Distgict.—Easy march, water fair. 


Ustapani Cuan, 7 Kos, as above.—Easy march, water fair. 


. Mure Kata, 4 Kos, as above.—Easy march, water fair. 
. SoRKHO, 4 Kos, as above.—Easy march, water fair. 
. GuuyeEna Sar, 6 Kos, Hotak Distaict.—Easy march, water fair. 
. Kacwa Atizat, 8 Kos, (Duranis.)—Easy march, water fair. 
. SHEKHZzarl, 8 Kos, (Duranis.)—Easy march, water fair. 
. SoeHana SHEKH, 5 Kos, (Duranis.)—Easy march, water fair. 
. Begs Got, 4 Kos, (Duranis.)—Easy march, water good. 
. SuR Gaz, 9 Kos, (Duranis.)}—Water tolerable, easy march. 
. Mapatzanpra, 8 Kos, (Duranis.)—Easy march, water good. 
. Kapez Saxak, 7 Kos, (Duranis.)—Easy march, water good. 
. Mata Sapun Katag, 5 Kos, (Duranis.)—Easy march, water good. 
3. Sapnax, 3 Kos, (Duranis.)—Easy march, water good. 
. Kataxapu Mumip, 7 Kos, (Duranis.)—Easy march, water good. 
. Kanpanan, 6 Kos.—Easy march. 


In the above route the following escorts are required, with transit dues paid. 


First 5 marches, Shirani escorts required. Transit duties paid— 
Foot passengers 1 rupee. 
Horsemen 
Camels 2 


” 


From march No. 6 to march 16, both inclusive, Kakar escorts required, and the above 
fees leviable. Beyond the 15th march no fees are demanded. The strength of 


escort varies; in times of peace, one man (or at the most two or three) is seut 
by way of guarantee. 


B. 
This road goes by the Babarzam, then by the Bhur Khel Dahna to the Khaoran 


Kotal into a Spast, which it leaves by the Dara Atsu, and descends by the 
Silaj Khwar to Apozai on the Zhob. It then crosses that river, and enters the 
Charob Dara, a plain belonging to the Kakarsin the Tip Una valley. Thence 
to Khar Sangan along the edge of a range of this ravine. Thence there Js an 
ascent to Shigala, a graveyard and shrine. 
Thence to Kosh Kahoa, 8 kos, by an easy 
descent to this place 
Thence to Sahib-i-Khuna, a spring 
To Kuram, 8 kos, a halting place 
Ashaewut, a shrine and graveyard 
Badinga, a spring 
Zari-da-daghar, a plain 
Markhand China, a spring—Kakar 
Marghi Ka-daghar, a plain—Ghilzai 


| Draining to Zhob. 
J 
Surkhab, head of Argesan 7 
Sazhad, on the Surkhab 

Kach, near Maruf 

Shekhzai, on the Argesan 

Gilsar leaves Argesan to the south 
Madad.da-Asia, a mill 

Tagak bekh 

Tor Tanga, a sprin 

Spina Viala, a small stream 

Mohmand 

Kandahar J 


Draining to Kan- 
dahar. 
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No. 188. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to KANDAHAR—By CHaopwan, the Usnrapana, and 
MvcsaknEL CoUNTRY.— 
To Chacdwan. Vide No. 168. 
2, Kv1—10 Kos or Sareche. 

Route lies south-westerly over gently undulating ground; no very high hills. 
nie at watering place of Chashand, a spring of good water on the banks of 
the Kaora. 

3. NisHri—9 Kos. 

The route lies westerly, and south-west for about 6 miles, when it crosses the 
Vihowa. Water 2 to 24 feet deep, breadth of the current a few yards, that of 
the water-course about 100 yards. Crossing the Vibowa, the route turns off 
south-westerly up the Nishpi, a small water-course running north-east from the 
east slopes of the Nara hill. It runs through one pass, the Dhaulah, which 

resents no difficulties, unless it should have to be forced, when it would be as 
ormidable as the usual defiles in these hills; the hills of either side commanding 
the passage being stiff and in places abrupt and rocky. Camp ata mile or two 
from foot of Nara hill. Water, wood, fodder, ample. 
4, ZapaR—LO Kos. 

A very toilsome march crossing the Nara hill. The ascent is very long, not over 
steep, but difficult in places from loose stones. The descent to Zabar is nearly 
as long as the ascent. Snow falls on the Nara hill at times during the winter, 
but melts after a few days. It takes nearly a whole day to get over this march. 
Camp near the foot of the hill, water from a spring, grass, wood, ample. 

6. Patnpan Kaan, Tact (Mcsa Kaets,) 15 Kos. 

Cross the Rod-ki-Kachi, a level open plain; join the Buj and Painda Khan Thul 

road thence. Vide Nos. 144, 145. 


No. 189. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to KANDAHAR—By the Vinowa Rovrts. 
To Vihowa. Vide No. 199, Q. M. G., seven marches, 74 miles. 
8. Pusut1-Brea— Vide Route No. 1. 
9. CHina Kanp1—Musa Khel country, good water, and grass. 
10. Lawaka— ditto ditto. 


11, Razanti—Kakar country ditto 
12. Mora Bapas—ditto ditto. 
13. Warin— ditto ditto. 
14. Zaos— ditto ditto. 


From Zhob there are 4 marches through the Kakar country, no cultivation, but 
water and grass are procurable. 
From Zhob to Zari-dagar Kakar country, good water, and grass, 
» Lawan on Karez ditto. 


,» Godah watah ditto. 

» Chahan Kowrah bad water. 

» Kalat Maruf Khan good water and grass. 
» Ghanzah, Khorasan ditto. 

» Kutch ditto ditto. 

» Ghandi Khazana ditto ditto. 

» Janda Madat Khan ditto ditto. 

» Tor Tanga ditto ditto. 

‘3 apie vel ditto ditto. 

» Kandahar ditto ditto. 


The above are short Powindah marches ; this route is, however, very little used or 
known ; from Razani in the Kakar country, it is described as a good road. 


No. 190. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN ro KANIGURAM—By Tang Pazosrw Kacu. 
Distance 106 miles, 9 stages. Vide No. 203, Q. M. G. 
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DERA ISHMAIL KHAN TO MOZAFARGARH. 


No. 191. 


DERA to KANIGURAM—By the Unman Roap. 
To Murtaza by me Dae eee 

Then cross by the Gandao Pass to the Spinkai Kach, 56 miles, thent 
Urman road and cross over a low pass practicable for laden tas Sa 
descend into the Shahurzam iu 7 miles, thence to Tankzam, 3 miles thenea ¢ 
2 miles up the river join Route No 190. , . 

By this route Kaniguram, 38 miles, would be about 110 miles. Ith 
over the other regular road by the Tankzam, except as affording ; aa 
turning any Vazir defences between Kirgi and Shingi Kot. 


No. 192. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to KASMOR—By the District Roaps, Desa Gazi Kuan 


and RaJaNPuR. 
Distance 285 miles, 26 stages. Vide Nos. 198, 193, 549, Q. M. G. 


No. 193. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN ro KIRI SHAMOZAI. 
To Mizan. Vide No. 198, Q. M. G., 33 miles, 3 stages. 
From Miran, a road to Gorwali, 15 miles, good, and a path by Nagriwali to 
Daolatwali, 19 miles, 4 Kiri Shamozai 14 miles, 47 miles. Road good, water not 
over-plentiful, supplies scarce, camping ground guod, d. b. 


No. 194. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to KOHAT—By the Disteicr Roap and Banv. 
Distance 173 miles, 12 stages. Vide Nos. 122, 391, Q. M. U. 


No. 195. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to LAHOR—By Mita Towana, Kaunas, Sgaupur and 


Pinpi BHaTiaNn. 
Distance 227 miles, 21 stages. Vide Nos. 613, 450, Q. M. G. 


No. 196, 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to LAHOR—By Juana. 
Distance 249 miles, 22 stages. Vide Nos. 351, 416, Q. M. G. 


No. 197. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to MARI—By Banu, Konat, KivusHiaLeans, FaTEHJANG 


and Rawat Pinpr. 
Distance 315 miles, 25 stages. Vide Nos. 122,391, 7, 553, 658, Q. M, G. 


No. 198. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to MIANWALIT. 
Distance 69 miles, 7 stages. Vide No. 566, Q. M.G. 


No. 199. 
DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to MOZAFARGARH—By Baxak, Leia und Dena Din 


Panag. 
Distance 139 miles, 12 stages. Vide No. 492, Q. M.G. 
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No. 200. 
DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to MULTAN—By Baxag, Luis, Dens Dim Pawan and Moza- 


FARGABH. 
Distance 153 miles, 14 stages. Vide Nos. 492, 470, Q. M. G. 


No. 201. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to MULTAN—By Baxkag, Leta, Dera Din Panag. 
Distance 1464 miles, 12 stages. Vide No. 471,Q. M.G. 


No. 202. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to MULTAN—By Bakar and Manugawena. 
Distance 1373 miles, 13 stages. Vide No. 472, Q.M.G. 


No. 203. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to MURTAZA POST. 
To Kolachi. Vide No. 197, Q. M. G., 28 miles. 
3. Lun1.—7} miles, 35} miles. 

Cross the Luni stream which is sandy, otherwise the road is good. Roads to Rori 
by Zafar kot 10 miles. Draband 15 miles, Zarkani 10 miles, supplies aud 
water, camping ground good. 

4. Mangat.—15 miles, 504 miles. 

The road is quite good; in crossing the Rati Kamr ridge, it is stony ; supplies and 
water procurable, camping ground good. Roads to Jata 6 miles, and path to 
Zarkani under hills 19 miles, 5 Murtaza 7, 573 miles. 

The road is good. The Gomal river is crossed in several streams; road cut up by 
irrigation. 


No. 204. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN tro PESHAWAR—By the Distetcr Roap, Bart, Kowat and 


the Konar Pass. 
Distance 210} miles, 15 stages. Vide Nos. 122, 391, 536,Q. M. G. 


No. 205. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to RAJANPUR—By the Disraicr Roap and Depa Guazr 
Kaan. 
Distance 2063 miles, 18 stages. Vide Nos. 198, 193, Q. M. G. 


No. 206. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to RAJANPUR—By CHaopwan and the Frontizer Roap. 
Distance 240} miles, 20 stages. Vide Nos. 199, 227, Q. M. G. 


No. 207. 


DERA ISHMaIL KHAN to RAWAL PINDI—By Bano, Konat, Kuvsaialcana and 
FatEHJANG. 
Distance 278 miles, 21 stages. Vide Nos. 122, 391, 7, 555, Q. M. G. 


No. 208. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to RAWAL PINDI—By Miaxwaul, Shaq ManamMapwata 
and FateHsana. 
Distance 2023 miles, 18 stages. Vide No. 556, Q. M. G. 
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No. 209. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to SAKAR—By the Disrerct Roap, Depa Gyaz Kuay 
Rasanrur and Kasmor. 
Distance 382 miles, 34 stages. Vide Nos. 198, 193, 649, Q. M. G. 


No. 210. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to SHAHPUR—By Jxanpawata, Mita, Tawana and Kuv- 
SHAB. 
Distance 1063 miles, 9 stages. Vide No. 613, Q. M. GQ. 


No. 211. 
DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to SHAHPUR—By Wan, Bacuran and Kuvsmat. 
Distance 112 miles, 11 stages. Vide No. 614, Q. M. G. 


No. 212. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN To tar SHAHUR Vattey or tHE MAHSUDS— 
1. By SHapana and Kyosan Passzs. 
to Manjhi by route No. 203. From Manjhi gq by Capt. Carr's route to the 
Nilikach, No. 300, to the Spalmai valley, 24 miles. tt then turns north to 
Spinkai Kach, 5 wiles, whence a road goes to the Khojah Pass over into the 
Shahur valley near Haidarkach. 
2. By the Gawatani and Danaor VaLLEy. 
rom Spinkai Kach which can be reached either by Route No. 300 or 185, the 
road goes to Nili Kach, 6 miles, thence the Ghwalari Pass is crossed, and then 
there is a path called Sui which goes from the Gomal over a pass into the Danaot 


valley. 
3. By the Gawiviar and Daroar Pass. 
This route goes to Karkanai plain in the Spin valley, thence a road goes over 
the Dargai Narai Pass and then either to the Shahur direct or by the Danaot 


ass. 
4. B A SuerH Hvar and either of the above. 

From Zarkani a road practicable for camels goes by the Shekh Hidar and then by 
the Karani Dara to the Tserai valley, whence it runs to Mashkinai. From this 
it goes either to Spinkai (1) or over the Ghwalari and thence to Shahur either by 2, 
8, or 4. These roads are all practicable for cattle, and are in fact the roads used 
by the Vazirs when they come to plunder to the south of the Gomal. They offer 
means of turning all Vazirs defences in the Shahur. 


No. 213. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to SEALKOT—By Saaurur, Prnpi Buatian and GusBan- 


WALA. 
Distance 256 miles, 22 stages. Vide Nos. 613, 450, 278, 448, Q. M. G. 


No. 214. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to tHE TAKHT-I-SULIMAN oz KAISAR GHAR HILL— 
By the DaaBanp Pass. 
To DraBanD, 365 miles, 3 stages. Vide No. 201,Q. M. G. 
Thence by Lalukot to Drazand, a Shirani village. 
ay Drazand to Margha » 5 
i Margha to Manar, the name of a hill. 
” Manar to Raghzila Kai és 
3 Raghzila Kai to Kai-sarei__,, ; 
Kai-sarei to Khuni es ascent to the summit. 
crest, by this route, in five days from Draband. 
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A footman can reach the 


DIR TO CHITRAL. 


No. 215. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN ro TANK— 
}. Kur—12 miles. 
Road quite good the whole way, no supplies except after notice, water scarce, 
camping ground good. 
2, Hatata—l4 miles—26 miles. 
Road quite good, supplies procurable, water scarce, camping ground good, dak 
bungalow here. From this road to Takwara 8 miles, and Kolachi 11 miles. 
3. Tanz—16 miles—42 miles. 
Road quite good, supplies, water abundant, camping ground good, d. b., p. o. and 
frontier post. 


No. 216. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to TANK—By Kotacui and Rost. 
1. Kuancax— 12 miles. 
Road pons over the “pat,” no supplies, water scarce, camping ground good, take a 
uide. 
2. ocicnt 16 miles—28 miles. 
Road good, guide required, supplies and water procurable, camping ground good, 
d. b., tehsil. From Dera there is another road to Kuti, 13 miles, Kolachi 17 
miles. This is in fact the regular road, but the other is just as good. From 
Kolachi road to Takwara 19 miles, Luni 7 miles. 
3. Rorsr—11 miles—39 miles. 
Road good, supplies and water procurable, camping ground good. 
4, Tanx—11 miles—50 miles. 
Road good, but cut up by irrigation cuts. 


No. 217. 


DENRA ISHMAIL KHAN to TANK sy TAKWARA— 
RanMayn Kacana—14 miles. 
The road is good, water scarce, no supplies. 
2. Takwara—14 miles—28 miles. 
Road as above, water and supplies procurable. From this good roads to Shekhbudia 
by Chand, 16 miles, Pezu 14 miles, and Kolachi by Hatala 19 miles. 
3. Tank—16 miles—44 miles. 
Rond good. There is a good road from Tank to Gomal by Dabra, 10 miles, and 
Jata 144 miles, total 17 miles, also to Bain. 


No. 218. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN ro VIHOWA—Ist. By Jatuwatt. 
As far as Kaluwal. Vide No. 198, Q. M. G., 44 miles, 4 stages, 
6. Vinowa—18 miles—62 miles. 
Road good, pass Jaluwali thana and village at 11 miles, supplies and water abun- 
dant, camping ground good, d. b. and f. p. From this many roads into the hills. 
2nd. By FareaxHan. 
As far as Dera Fateh, 53 miles. Vide No. 198, Q. M. G., from Fateh road to 
Jaluwali 10, Leia 17, Tibi 8. 
6. Vinowa—14 miles —67 miles. 


ad good. 


No. 219. 
DIR to CHITRAL— 
1. Kasuearar—9 miles. 
The road goes up the Dir valley. From this place guards are always taken. 
2. GusaR—12 miles—21 miles. 
The road ascends up a glen to Gujar. 
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3. AsHRATH—21 miles—42 miles. 

The road ascends the Laorai Pass, which is difficult and then descends to Ashrath 
ee march is a very tedious one, and isdangerous from the depredation of the 
Kafars. 

4. DazosH—12 miles—654 miles. 

Descend to the Kunar river in 10 miles, then go up ita left bank to Kalatak, 8 

miles, here it is usual to discharge escorts, then on to Darosb. 
§. Sausn1 Dara—9 miles—63 miles. 
Continue up the left bank of the Kunar, at end of stage cross Shushi Dara stream 
by bridge. 
6. Bruz—9 miles—72 miles. 
Continue along the left bank. 
7. CHITRAL. 
Continue along the left bank to end of stage, when cross the river by bridge. 


No. 220. 


HANGU to KHUSHIALGARH—By Sumani, Dopa and Gumpar. 
1. As far as Sumani, Vide No. 222, 10 miles, one stage. 
2. Dopa—19 miles—29 miles. 

As far as Kuz Sumari, vide No. 222; the road then goes for 4 miles down the Sumari 
valley aud joins the Kohat-Banu road, which it leaves again in 3 miles and then 
turns east by Mohsunkhel to Dhoda; water and supplies procurable. 

3. GumBat—10 miles—39 miles. 

The road is only a track across ravines. 

4. KHUSHTALGARH—14 miles—53 miles. Vide No. 7, Q. M. G. 


No. 221. 
HANGU ro LACHI— 

Besides Route No. 222, there is a road which goes south to Bagatu and then 
crosses the ridge to Chamba Gul and thence to Walai. But it is only a path 
practicable for footmen. The distance is about 15 miles. Walai. is e small village. 

2. Laca1—12 miles—27 miles. : 

The country is open at first, and then it passes through a narrow valley intersected 
by low spurs from the ranges on either side passing Gurizai, Harnatu and Ali 
Beg Banda, and Darmalik, thence the country opens and the road is good to Lachi. 
From Hangu there is a road which first goes to Togh and thence by a difficult 
path over Surkaipela to Walai, or there is another more to the south which 
goes to Sapari, and thence by a difficult path over Dresata Sar to Walai. 


No. 222. 
HANGU to MAKHAD—By Lacuz. 
1 Susanr—10 miles. . . 

The road goes south over the plain for 4 miles, crossing some ravines to a water- 
course, which it follows, rising gradually to the crest of the range connecting 
Chaparwith, Tagot Sir. Fyrom the Kotul the road descends to Bar ae 
distant about 10 miles. This road, although rough and broken, 1s olen oe 
and is quite practicable for laden camels. There are no villages nor water along 
this road. Bar Sumari is a large mud built open village situated close ae ou 
in which there is always a supply of good water; there are several pr . a 
neighbourhood of the village; the country is level and open, the val ey being 
about three miles wide ; cultivation scauty, entirely dependent on rain. 

2. Lacai—16} miles—26} miles. . : h 

From Bar Sumari to Kuz Sumari, distant 8 miles, the road is very ea 
broken and tortuous, crossing the nala which runs through the peat 
times, the country on either side being little cultivated and covered wit elaine 
thick jungle. Attwo miles pass Shekh Ixhmail Nikhul Ziarat, an nanoeind ens 
shrine, the keepers of which have some three or four houses close by, bu ben ie 
searcely deserves to be called a village. No tanks along this route, nla a 
plentiful in the nala. A road goes from this village to Fateh Khan Ban 
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the Lachi valley which is practicable for footmen, At a distance of about 
4 miles from Kuz Sumari arrive at the main road from Kohat to Banu; this 
road rises over what is known as the Guda Khel Kotul and descends into the 
Lachi valley, one village of that name being distant 4 miles from the foot of the 
Kotul. 


3. Matais—1l1 miles. 
The road is very fair, arous? an open country, passing the villages of Musa 


Khel, Sudal and Warshun 
4. SirakgpDsRra—I14 miles. 

The road goes south for a mile, then crosses a pass by a road practicable for laden 
animals, but not for guns, and then it turns west for 4 miles to Karirosam. 
Thence Shakrdara is 8 miles. 

5. NakBaD—14 miles. 


No. 223. 
HARIPUR to DRABAND—Direct. 


1. Turra—8 miles. 
Country undulating and raviny; road tolerably good and at for guns. The Dohr 


is crossed twice towards the end of the march; supplies procurable after due 
notice ; water from the Dobr. 
2. Nawacean—12 miles—20 miles. 

Country hilly; road tolerable, practicable, but difficult for guns; pass Mira and 

Swabi at 4 miles; supplies must be collected; water plentiful. 
3. DaaBaAND—8 miles—28 miles. 

Village on left bank of Indus, nearly opposite Amb country, hilly and wild; road 
rocky and difficult, but practicabic for guns; winding up the left bank of the 
Indus, pass Lalugalli at 3, and Kirplian at 5 miles; supplies must be collected ; 
water procurable. 


No. 224. 
HARIPUR to SRINAGAR— 

Go to Katasaeg, 4 stages, 45 miles by Nos. 653 and 499, Q. M. G., or to Sasgor, 
2 stages, 24 miles by Nos. 2 and 500, Q. M.G. 

The last road goes by Chamba, 10 miles, then by the Abbottabad road to the crossing 
of the Dorh, when a path turns east by Havelian and Syadabad for 3 miles to the 
Dorh crossing on the Abbottabad and Sajkot roa, which it then follows, 

3. KaLaBaGH—12 miles—36 miles. 

The road ascends steadily the whole way, passing by Nagri, Tarla, Makol, Tatsila 
straight up the crest of the spur to Kalabagh. It is very stecp in places, but is 
practicable for mules; no supplies, water, grass and fuel procurable. 

4, Konata—l4 miles—50 miles. 

For 1} mile go along the main road towards Dungagali, then turn north and 
go over the ridge to the main range of Mian Jani, go along the crest for 3 
miles, then descend its south face to Bandibun, whence the road zigzags very 
steeply down the hill to Bakot, 13 miles, and again by a very steep path to 
Kohala ferry, 14 miles; from Kohala cross the Jhelam into Kashmir. Thence 


No. 601, Q."M. G. 


No. 225. 


INDUS to MALKA— 
1° From ManaspaRna— 
1. Nastagasui—10 miles. 
The rvad goes by Shari 4 miles, Sonia 7 miles, and is easy, presenting no difficulty. 
2, CHarorai—1l0 miles—20 miles. 
The road goes by Mandao 8 miles, Bhaikhan 9 miles, and is very difficult, indeed, 
through pine forests. 
3. Matka—1l0 miles—30 wiles. 
The road descends into the ravine and then goes by a tortuous ascent to Malka. 
2° Feom AMB. 
1. Korra—14 miles. 
The road goes by Betkah 3, Degra 3, Bela 4, Kufla 4 miles. 
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JACOBABAD TO DERA BUGTI, 


2. MaLza—9 ale cients Ge ‘ peste 
The road goes by Birgali 2 miles, then ascends to the kot pass 3 mil 
descends steeply to Malka. x eran 
3° prom SatTana. 
1. Coant—7 miles. - 
A very difficult ascent the whole way. 
2. Biraati—l0 miles. Vide No. 2 above. 
3. Matga—-7 miles. Vide No. 2 above. 
4° rroM KaBL. 
1. Coan—8 miles. 
The road goes by Bail and is not so difficult as the above. 
Thence vide No. 2 above. 


The routes from native information are given for what they are worth, which, 
I think, is very little. 


No. 226. 


JACOBABAD to DADAR—By Baau—5 stages, 72 miles. 
Vide No. 643, Q. M. G. 


No. 227, 
JACOBABAD to DADAR—By Ganpava. 
See No, 642, Q. M. G., as far as Gandava, 63 miles, 4 stages. 
§. SHornan—20 miles—83 miles. 

Road narrow and bad, intersected by ravines and canals, water plentiful from 

streams, supplies abundant, forage scarce. 
6. SuNnI—23 miles—106 miles. 

Road indifferent, skirting rugged and stony hills. Water abundant from fine 
stream. Supplies scanty, procurable from Mahesar, 3 miles off. At 45 miles cross 
some streams of water, and pass some tombs. At 7 miles 1 foot pass Bittowree, 
some sinall villages on the left, near the hills; after crossing low stony hills, a 
mile further, leave Ameen-o-Deen, a Peer’s tomb, about 2 miles to the left. At 
16 miles 6 feet pass 5 kucha wells, with a good supply of water by a grove of 
babool trees, close to the left of some low hills, the trees above-mentioned continu- 
ing on the right. Country on this stage a stony desert. 

7. NaosHaHRA—17 miles 5} forlonge--124 miles. 

Road the first 5 miles over a tolerably open road, then 4 miles over a rugged and 
stony road; the remainder over level ground, At 5 miles enter the Sunnee pass, 
which lasts for 4 miles, with numerous easy ascents and descents, stony but not 
very rough, bare of vegetation and affording indifferent cover; 1} mile further 
cross a river with a stream of good water, and much grass, then 5 miles of good 
road to Soobree. At 16 miles 3} feet, a large open village, with running water 
and cultivation. Water and supplies abundant. 

8. DaDak—8 miles—132 miles, 

Vide No. 226. 


No. 228. 


JACOBABAD to DERA BUGTI—By Suaurup, Punasr and Zewacn. 
To PuLas1—4 stages, 55 miles. Vide No. 231. 
5. ZEwacH—10 miles—65 miles. . 
_ Road level, but heavy. Water from stream. No supplies, forage procurable. 
6. Marao Kvsata—14 miles—79 miles. : . Water 
Road crosses three steep and difficult passes at 6 miles, 9 miles, and 10 miles. "4 


scarce in pools, Grass and forage procurable. No supplies. 
7. Sancs1La—15 miles—94 miles. 


Road generally good, but over broken ground, water plentiful and good from stream 
no supplies; forage procurable. 
8. Dera Bucti—18 miles—112 miles. 


Road good up the Siaf valley; water, supplics and forage apundant. 
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No. 229. 


JACOBARAD to DERA BUGTI—By Soni Keenta anv Zazant. 
1, Dit Morav—9 miles. No. 236. 
2. GoRANABI—18 miles—27 miles. 
Vide No. 236. 
3. Sont Kusuta—18 miles—45 miles. 

The road is good over ‘pat’ as far as Hudu, 5 wiles then over sandy plain. Water 
procurable by digging in bed of ravine; no supplies; furage abundant. From 
Sori Kushta there is a good road to Gand, 10 miles, whence there is also good 
rdad to Manud or Zin ka Kumb, 8 miles. 

A. ZABAN.—10 miles—55 miles. 
Road good over sandy plain, and hard pat. Water, supplies and forage as above. 
6. Zin Ea KuMB—7 miles—62 miles. 

Road difficult from Zaranei at first lies through the Lali pass, 1 mile in length, 
after which it traverses a distance of 3 miles to the main range of mountains 
forming the southern boundary of the Bigti hill, and then ascends gradually for 
2 miles to the pass of Zin ka Kumb, which is so steep and narrow that guns 
must be unlimbered, and drawn up by manual labor. Water from a cleft in the 
rock 450 yards to the east of Zin ka Kumb. Supplies as above. 

6. Kumpi—10 miles—72 miles. 

Road good, at first crosses a table-land, between 2 and 3 miles broad, whence it 
gradually descends to Kumbi, on the north side. Water abundant and good; 
supplies as above. 

7. Desa—1li miles—87 miles. 

Road good, 6 miles from Kumbi enter the plain of Dera. The stream can be turned 
by those who hold the pass whence the spring issues. Water abundant from 
canal from spring in the gorge of the hills, about 2 miles north-east of the town. 
Supplies moderate; but forage abundant. 


No. 230. 


JACOBABAD to KABAL—By the Boran, Qwertta, aND GHaznt. 
Vide Nos. 642, 64, Q. M. G. 


No. 231. 
JACOBABAD to KAHAN.— 
1. Minot1—20 miles. 
Road good, over hard plain; water scarce from ravine. No supplies ; forage 
plentiful. 
2. SHanPpur—14 miles—34 miles. 
Road geod over pat, very heavy and sandy at end of march; water good, and 
eeu No supplies ; forage plentiful. There is a direct road to Shabpur, 
8 miles. 
3. CoaTan—11i miles—45} miles. 
First 7 miles heavy over sand, the rest over hard plain; water good and abundant ; 
supplies abundant. 
4, Putasi—9} miles—56 miles. 
Road good, 4 miles through cultivation, then through jungle; water good and 
plentiful; forage and supplies abundant, 
. Goart—14 miles—69 miles. 
Road level, but sandy ; water good and abundant; no supplies; forage abundant. 
. Manawaz—8 miles—77 miles. 
Road very confined, along bed of narrow ravine ; water, supplies, forage as above. 
- Sont—11 miles—88 miles. 
Road through narrow ravines; water very scarce; supplies and forage as above. 
. CHIkaRor—9 miles—97 miles. 
Road through narrow ravines and over steep passes, very difficult for artillery ; 
water good and abundant; no supplies: forage abundant. 
9. SantarF—9 miles—106 miles. 
Road bad. Pass 2 miles through the Chikargi valley, paralled with the river, to 
where the routes from Pulaji to Dera and Kahan separate the Dera route, 
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following the course of the river to the eastward into the Dera plain. The road 
then ascends to the northwards to a slightly elevated atcny plain, for 34 wiles 

the north-east very trying for camels’ feet, and becomes worse on entering aran : 
of low hills for 2 miles; it then descends into the dry pebbly bed of a eonnine 
stream, which is crossed to camp, a level spot at the foot of the Sartaf range 
which is said to be the frontier between the Bhugti aud Mairs Beloaches, 
Water from several extensive pools of good water, in a small jungle of tamarisk 
and oleanders. Supplies, camel forage, abundant. 

10. Narosx RanaE—9 miles—115 miles. 

Road very difficult for guns, At 1 mile ascend the Sartaj range, about 1,500 feet 
high, at an angle of 25°; the ascent about a mile. The face of the mountain 
which is traversed by several perpendicular fissures from summit to base, forms & 
regular slope, up which the road winds; the guns wero dragged up by manual 
labor, and the force took 14° hours of hard work to ascend. No water on the 
summit, from whence proceed east north-east over a level country, passing a dry 
tank, and some wheat cultivation; the ground latterly much cut up by nullas 
and a shallow ravine. Water from a supply at the bottom of a fissure in the 
mountain, near a clump of trees; supplies : 

11. Kanan—6 miles—121 miles. 

Road very difficult for guns. From the last ground ascend the Nafisk Pass, 1 mile 
to the summit. The range is about 1,000 feet hich, but much more precipitous 
than that of Sartaf, only accessible at one point, where a rough road has 
been formed by traverses at a spot rendered practicable by a slip of the rock, 
After several days’ labor Lieutenant (Major) John Jacob was enabled to bring 
his guns down in the early part of 1840. Major L. Brown’s guns had to 
be lowered by manual labor. Water abundant from pools in the bed of a river. 
Supplies abundant. 


No. 232. 
JACOBABAD to KALAT—By the Botan Pass. 


As far as Bibi Nani, 140 miles, 11 stages. Vide No. 643, Q. M. G. 
Thence it is about 100 miles. Wide Part ILI, Central Asia. 


No. 233. 


JACOBABAD to KALAT—By the Mura Pass. 
240 miles, 20 stages. Vide No. 648, Q. M. G. 


No. 234. 


JACOBABAD tro KANDAHAR—By the Botan, Qwerta and Kuosa, 
30 stages, 343 miles. Vide No. 643, Q. M. G. 


No. 235. 


JACOBABAD to KASMOR—By the district road. 
1, Hasan-KI-GagHI—20 miles. ; : 
The road is quite good the whole way. Supplies and water procurable ; from this a 
good road to Sanyi, 14 miles. 
2. Tancwani—14 miles-—34 miles. are 
Road, supplies and water as above; from this a good road to To}, 16 miles. 
3. Kanpgot—12 miles — 46 miles. 
Road, supplies and water as above. 
4. Kumai—14 miles—60 miles, 
Road, supplies and water as above, 
5. Kasmon—17 miles—77 miles. 
Road, supplies and water as above. 
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No. 236. 


JACOBABAD to KASMOR—By the frontier road. 
1, Din Monap—9 miles. 
Road quite good; water and supplies procurable. 
2, Goranari—18 miles—27 miles. 
Road as above. No supplies; water scarce. 
3. Sanzi—8 miles—35 miles. 
Road, supplies and water as above; from thie a track fo Sur across the ‘pat,’ 26 
tiles. 
4. Tos—18 miles—63 miles. 
Road as above ; water procurable ; afew supplies from this; a good road to Sur, 16 
miles. 
5. KasMor—24 miles—77 miles. 
Road as above; water and supplies abundant. 


No. 237, 


JACOBABAD to SAKAR— : 
4 stages, 50 miles. Wide Nos. 549, 642, Q. M. G. 


No. 238. 


JALAR KOT 1s SHAHDUZAI COUNTRY to rar MAKHIANI KAKAR COUNTRY— 
1. Siacu Bea (Tagins)—2. Por—3. Sinegoau—4. Korax—i. Bastan, 
6. Harnar. 
A small hamlet of Makhiani Kakars, with a little cultivation. 


No. 239. 


KAHAN (MARIS) to CHOTIALI (TARINS)— 
1. Kaogs Lawar. 
Vide No. 126. 
2. Kanpivane. 
Along the banks and bed of the Kaora Lahar, there being but one ascent, that of 
Mana Trang. ; 
3. Domma. 
Country as in last march, cross one hill, “ Fazil Cher,” a rather stiff ascent. 
4. Kotu VaLiey. 
Country at first level, after 2 or 3 miles cross the Dhaola Vanga, alow break in the 
Jandran range. 
5. Zan. 
Vide No. 115. 
6, CHOTIALI. ‘ ei pa a 
A long wearying march up and down hill perpetu down the Utan 
hill, a spur from Birb : which is the at eduadiry of Kolu. Sep 
en-route at Kolakan, where there is a spring. 


No. 240. 


KAKARS (BAR NAMAI) ro CHOTIATLI— 
1. To Patypan Kaant SHane Loni Country —16 miles. 
A fair march, undulating ; water from Annabar which rising in Shinghar drains vid 
the Mar to Kachi. 
2. To Diber ka Smane. 
Cross a stiffish hill, the Maghzai Band, half-way, 
3. To CHoTlaLi— 
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No. 241]. 


KAKAR COUNTRY ro DERA GHAZI KHAN— 
From BagnaMal 1N Boat Country. 
A village of 100 houses, fortified ; water from Looralaie, a stream draining vid 
Lunis and Maris to Kachi. x 
1. To At1zaI—16 miles. 
Road fairly level, undulating ; water from springs. 
2. Sapa. 
Cross a nullah, now dry, rising in Paivat and draining cast. 
3. To Tapzawi—18 miles. 

Cross a stiffish hill, pass the same water-course as in stage No.2. Pass another 
low hill, a small stream which rising in the Kurkun bill falls into Kaha, No 
cultivation enroute. 

4. To Pawat—20 miles. 

Up hill o great part of the way,.then along side and crest of the Pawat, a 
precipitous hill, on which snow falls occasionally ; road impractivable for camels 
and horses, except when the latter are led. 

6. TarEHORA—20 miles. 

Descend the Pawat westerly, as difficult as the ascent. 

6. Saku1 SanwaR—Fairly easy march. Thence, wide No. 134. 


No. 242. 


KALABAGH to KOHAT—By the Lun Pass, Banaatt Sin, CHasHmMEH, Karnocna, 
Haxi Nuk, Dap Tari and Farres-Kwan Tanai. 
1. CHasHma.—17} miles. 
Leave Kalabagh and pass along the river under the salt cliffs for one mile and 
descend the Luo Pass for 73 miles to Tarkua Choki at the mouth of the Torkua 
Pass. Ascend the Torkua Pass for 5} miles to Bangali Sir; merebants often halt 
on the top of Bangali Sir, getting there water from the Wagli tank below the 
crest. From Bangali Sir descend the ‘‘Chashmch” nullah for 34 miles to the 
Chashmeh encamping ground, which. is on stony fields. Supplies come from 
Shakardara. Water plentiful, oozing out of the stones of the nullah’s bed. 
2. Dan Tar1—17} miles—365 miles. 
From Chashmeh encamping ground continue down course of Chashmeh between 
low but steep for a mile, road from Makhad to Shakardara comes in on right bank, 
One and half miles from Chashmeh the nullah widens and leaves the cliffs. The 
road to Shakardara (distant 8} miles) goes off to the westward through red 
earth hills atthis point. Two or three miles further on the Chashmeh joins the 
Lughari. The bedof the Chashmeh during these miles is wide and open, and 
full of grass and small groves and some cultivation. The Shalgari, Lokbari Bera, 
and Zarkni nalas join on the right bank. The Zerkni, by which there is a road to 
Makhad, joins 1} miles above the junction of the Chashmch with Lughari. 
At the junction a small spur called Mosal, divides the Lughari and Chashineh. 
The junction is wide; the Lughari itself is 600 or 700 paces wide, and has 
in its bed grass plots, crops, and fine trees. Descend the Lughari for 3 miles ; 
the hills on the right are low, stony and easy. On the left aro the outer spurs of 
the Hukanis mountains; the path is here well marked and not very stony. 
Much water comes down after rain from Bangali Sir and the Bangi Khel 
bills below Tab Sir, but usually the Lughari is dry. 14 miles below Chashmeh 
junction pass village of Rani; supplies very scarce. Pass the atnetd 
on the right of the Sultan Pathan nala which comes from Mosalleh, an 
3 miles below Chashmeb junction, ascend the left bank from Lughari's bed ie 
the Karnogha tract. It is 74 miles from Chashmch encamping ground to where the 
path ascends left bank to Karnogha tract. Ascend in 17 minutes a longish narrow pass 
covered with boulders at the bottom, but smooth and earthy as you ascend, rote 
between sandstone slabs on the left of the ascent and red crumbling earth bills on the 
right. The ascent is gradual and easy, the path being like a trough in centre of aa 
which leads up to stony hill down and along which the path runs to a broken Te 
below Kund Hukan witha general slope to the Toi, traversed by many ravines. c 
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road is hot and close and very winding and uneven, and annoying to camels with 
wide loads. Traders encamp under some trees about its centre; water ecarca 
and precarious. A rough but easy ascent now leads up to a stony elevated plain 
lying between the broken tract just passed through and higher but equally 
ravine tract above the left bank of Lughari. The descent from Karnogha into the 
bed of the Tiri Toi takes 16 minutes. The path goes down a ston spur which ia 
easy and gradual, and then along a soft bed round a sort of hollow basin, and then 
down to the river's bed by a rough, irregular path covered with stone and debris of 
the ey peaks through which it passes. The path is narrow and bad in 
laces. The bed of the Tori is 4 miles from the bed of the Lughari, acrosa 
Kcarnogbe. The road now crosses the Toi here about 400 yarda wide (water of 
course brackish) and entera the mouth of the Tarkha, and ascends it some dise 
tance to two marked red cliffs, when it turns up the left bank by the new pass 
of Haki Naki, which crosses a neck of the hills on the left bank of the Tarkha, 
The Tarkha comes through the old pass, a striking gorge now impassable owing 
to the destruction of the roadway. The path up the Haki Naki is a narrow 
sort of trough between sandstone cliffs on the left and red earth hillocks on 
the right; the ascent is easy and gradual for animals, At top reach a etony hill, 
cross a hollow over neck of hill, and descend to Tarkba again above the old 
Haki Naki Pass. The descent is short, but it is rough, rugged, narrow and 
nasty for laden camels. Ascend bed of Tarkha for about 23 miles, Stream very 
winding, water unfit to drink ; hills lowand unremarkable, and reach the foot of the 
ascent of the Pitao range beyond which is Dar Tappi, 5 miles from the right bank of 
Toi. The ascent of Dar Tappi Kandan over the Patao Range is about a mile 
long, rather stony, but very easy. In parts the path goes almost level along the 
hill sides ; the descent to Dar Tappi is aboat 3 a mils, 
8, Konat—2l1 miles. Total 56 miles. 

From Dar Tappi cross the Malgin valley, and pass the small range of Khoa Basir ta 
Mashadand, 63 miles, and from Mashadand proceed 43 miles to Fateh Khan Tangi, 
crossing the Kohat Toi just below Kamalkhel. From Fateh Khan Tangi it is 
about 10 miles to Kohat. 


No. 243. 


KALABAGH to Konat—By SHaxarpana and the SHanzapt, PatHan Kora Pass, 

Asfar as SHakaRDaRa. Vide No. 274. 

From Shakardara to the junction of the Mithan and Tiri Toi by either the Tarallf Pease 
(7 miles) or over the Bragdi Pass (9 miles). Ascend 1§ miles from the Tirj Tof 
to the tank where the Shakardara road joins the Shawiki-Malgin road, 4 mileg 
east of Shawiki, Proceed northwards for }a@ mile to Shabzadi, a small hamlet 
which lies outside some hillocks at the foot of the pass. It is 3} miles from 
Pathan-kosah on the north side of pass. Path ascends a spur of the hill by 4 
winding and very stony road about three feet broad. The larger boulders haye 
been removed to either side. The ascent is 1¢ miles, and the gradient is severe, 
The hill is covered with shrubs that give good grazing to camels. Camels do go 
by this pass. From creat pass for 4 a mile down a narrow, rugged and very ston 
yavine running west and east, which leade into a small enclosed valley, from hick 
a short stony, though easy, descent leads northerly to the mouth of the pa ss among 
low shrub-dotted hills. Pathan Kota is at the mouth and is simply a fakir’s shrine ; 
Suddal is about a mile north of the pass mouth and a little off to the right, as one 
emerges from it. The pass enters between the Pitao and thi ranges, This pass 
is bad for camels, They are apt to hurt their feet on the very rough eouthera 
descent, and its steepness requires light loads. Hill camels would cross casily, byt 
others would have difficulty. Hence traders from Shakardara often prefer the 
detour to the weet by Shawiki and the Niazi Khula Pass and the Karapa Tower, 
From Pathan Kota the straight road to Kobat is by Zirabandab, Pai and Jermah, 
crossing the Kohat Toi beyond Jermah. This road is not rsa hie for gamelg 
which, if they cross the Shalizadi Pass, go by Khidarkhel to Manduri, where 
they join the Kohat high road, and reach the station by Gada Khel and the maig 
road. From Pathan Kota camels for Gumbat go by Kamar Khel and Shadj Kh: 
and thence by the road that passes the south month of the Fateh Khan Tan 
from Shadi Khel, 
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No. 244. 
KASMOR to DERA BUGTI—By Gaynvt1. 
As far as Hypan, 28 miles, 2 stages, Vide No. 245. 
8. GanpuI—16 miles —43 miles. 

The road is quite good over the Mat plain. Water, and forage abundant. Supplies 
rocurable. From Gandui a an goes to Mand, 7 miles, and joins No. 229, 
rom Sibri, 4 miles from Gandui a road goes to Sori Kumb, 4 miles. 

4. Sorr Kums—7 miles—50 miles. 
The road i: fair. Water and forage procurable. 
6. Dorta Mawp—10 miles—60 miles. 
ane road is difficult over the Zin range. Water and forage procurable. No sup. 
plies. 
6. Deka Bueti—7 miles—67 miles. 
The road is good. 


No. 245, 


KASMOR to DERA BUGTI—By Sui and Duzp-1-Kusuta. 
1, Sor—20 miles. 
The road good, the last four miles heavy over sand hills. Water good. No supplies. 
2. Duzp-1-KusHta—19 miles—39 miles. 
The road goes up the bed of the Sori, and is heavy in places. Pass good. Water and 
grazing at Hyran, 8 miles. 
3. Sur Kums—8 miles—48 miles. 
The road is difficult over a continuation of the Zui range. 
4. Dena Buati—12 miles—60 miles. 
Vide No. 446. 


No. 246, 


KASMOR tro SHAM PLAIN—By the Son1 Pass. 
1, Srrta—16 miles. 

Three miles after leaving Kasmor the made road is left, and thence the route 

it goes across is a hard plain covered with pelu and other jungle. At 5 miles an 

-irrigation canal is crossed, small watercourses running from the hills are crossed 

at intervals. At 70 miles, a slight ascent to a stony hill, and then the roads des- 

cend intothe ravine. Camp in bed of river, for any number of troops. Water 

from wells in bed, 3 to 5 feet deep, good. Forage scarce. The whole of this march 

is perfectly easy for artillery. Thence, vide No. 466. 


No. 247. 
KASMOR to SHIKARPUR— 
1. Bapanou—13-2. 
Camp’ open, country covered with grass and bramble jungle. Road good; one 
ravine crossed. 
2. Harnat Koan—17-3—30-5. . 
Camp to the north-west; country covered with dense jungle. Road good and 
cleared. 
3. GaosPuR—12-0—42-5. . 
Camp to the north-east. Country and road as above. Two ravines crossed. 
4. Mianr1—12 miles—64 miles. : . h 
‘Country and road as above ; cross the Bagari Wah, bridged at 6} miles, and the 
Gurkana at Miani. The stream is 200 yards wide here; one ravine crossed. 
5. Suixanrvur—18 miles—72 miles. 
Country and road as above. The 10 canalsare cuts from the Indus for the purpose 
of irrigation ; all are unbridged; 12 ravines and nullas crossed. 


No. 248. 


KHUSHIALGARH to UPPER MIRANZAI— 
As far as Lacui. Vide No. 475, 33 miles, 2 stages. 
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3. MomigHeL—12 miles—45 miles. 
Follow the Kohat and Banu road for 9 miles, then turn to the west over an undulat- 
ing couutry somewhat intersected by ravines but not difficult. Water trom a 
tank which never dries and from springs in the ravine; no supplies. Thence 
vide No. 474. 


No. 249. 


KOHAT to ABBOTTABAD—By Kusutatearn, Fottegsene and Hvggironsg. 
Distance 1394 miles, 13 stages. Vide No. 7,Q. M.G. 


No. 250. 


KOHAT to ATAK—By Kuusgiatearn, Janpana, Cror. 
Distance 91 miles, 8 stages. Vide Nos. 7—64, Q. BI. G. 


No. 251. 


KOHAT to ATAK—By the Lert Bank of the Inpvs. 
To KuveniatcanH. Vide No. 7,Q.M.G. 30 miles, 2 stages. 
3. Magi—7 miles—37 miles. 

Crose the Indus by the ferry. The road then runs over the plain 90 the opposite 
bank, and, with the exception of the first 2or 3 miles, in which some deep ravines 
have to be crossed, is good. Water appears to be scarce in the neighbourhood of 
Mart about 4 miles from the bank of the river. 

4. Nana—sB miles—45 miles. 

A small village called Julwah is passed a wile from Mari. Nara is a large 
village surrounded by rich cultivations ; there is a direct road to Kohat from this 
place, the river being crossed at Shadipur. Water from numerous wells. 

6. Batan—8 miles—53 miles. 

Three miles from Nara the road enters the hills on the left bank of the Indus; from 
this point to Batah the road is very bad, a mere path over the rock, occasionally 
running down to the water's edge, and at other times running up the valleys 
to the eastward and crossing ridges of sandstone, marble and limestone in 
succession. On entering the limestone the paths become very precipitous ; 
there are many places where horses have to be led. Batah is a very small village 
in one of the numerous ravines on this bank of the river; soil red marl. Water 
from tank and the river. 

6. BacH—12 miles—65 miles. 

The rogd is good to Sujanda, thence leaves the hills and then runs along the bank 
of the river to that place to Bagh. Has been a much ‘larger village, but was 
nearly destroyed by an extraordinary rise of the river. Since this a village 
called Bagh has been built on the opposite bank. The river here is about 
yards wide, is crossed by ferry. Water from the river. 

7. AtakK—16 miles—80 miles. 

The road goes along near the bank of the river for 3 miles to the junction of 
the Haro, which it crosses, and then goes on passing Baroti and Jaba to 
Dakner, going through ravines with difficult descents, from this it enters 
the hills and is difficult for horsemen and impracticable for artillery. It enters 
Atak through the village of Malaitola. 


No. 252. 


KOHAT to ATAK—By the Rranr Banx of the Inpvs. 
As far as Gumbat. Vide No.7, Q.M.G. 16 miles, 1 stage. 
2. Sanaz—12 miles—28 miles. 
The road is good. Water procurable. No supplies. 
3. Loxa Tatras—11 miles—39 miles. 
The road is good, practicable for artillery, goes through the Angohkhula Water 
procurable. No supplies. Forage abundant. 
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4. Sire ke sles f2 mllet a 
e rdad goes through a wild country, crossing spurs of the Afridi 
principal being the Nilab Ghasha, by an excellent made road. Sapp a 
and forage abundant. : 

7. Muxpvki—12 miles—67 miles. 


The road is good, ptacticable for catriages. Water abundant, Supplies scarce, 
Forage abundant. 
8. Atak—7 miles—74 miles. 
The road is narrow, but practicable for carriages to Khairabad, whence the Indus 
is crossed. Supplies, water, forage, abundant. 


| No. 253. 
KOHAT tro BANU— 
Distance 84 miles, 6 stages. Vide No. 391, Q. M. G. 


No. 254, 
KOHAT ro BANU—By the Kunnvaar. 
As far as Daudshah Banda. Vide No. 391,Q.M.G. 2 stages, 32 miles. 
83. Mira Kuzxr—14 miles—46 miles. 
The road goes through the bed of ravines to within 2 miles of Nari and is 
wesctisatls for all arms, then through the Kunhgai pass. Vide article Kunh-i-gai. 
4. Kanaxk—12 miles—658 miles. 
Vide No. 84. 
6. Latamar—17 miles, 75 miles, 
Vide No. 391, Q. M. G. 


No, 255. 


KOFAT to DERA GHAZI KHAN—By Banu Pezu Pass, Dera Ismatt Kuan and 
District Roap. 


Distance 302 miles, 25 stages. Vide Nos. 891, 122, 108, Q. M. G. 


No. 256. 


KOHAT ro DERA ISMAIL KKHAN—By Banu and the Distgicr Roap. 
Distance 173, 12 stages. Vide Nos. 391, 122, Q. M. G. 


No. 257. 


KOHAT to FEROZPORE—By Farensune, Rawat Pinpr, Garp Trunk Road and 
Mian Miz. 


Distance 326 miles, 33 stages. Vide Nos. 7, 655, 251, 438, Q. M. G. 
No. 25%. 


KOHAT to GHAZNI—By the Kuram Rovre. 
Vide No. 44, Part, II, Central Asia. 





No. 259. 


KOHAT to HANGU—By Isranimzat, 

1, Ban—7 miles. , -of the 
After leaving Kohat the road follows for about half a mile, the course ; Si on 
Toi, but leaves it on nearing Abdulla Shab Ziarat, skirts the side of the i e 
the right and enters the Bar valley through an opening in the range Aisa 
100 yards wide. The valley is enclosed by parallel ranges of low hills ean 
its entire length to Ibrahim Zai, and average about two miles in widtb. The a 

to Bur is practicable for horsemen and guns, though occasionally there wo 
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be some difficulty in the passage of the latter: from the bank yf the Toi until it 
enters the valley, the ground over which the road paases is broken and rough; 
through the valley, the ground is level, but intersected by a small ravine of no 
reat depth, which the road crosses three times in its course to Bar. Two pathe 
ead into the valley from over the range of hills to the right, the first about 
ove and a half and the second four miles from Kohat, the former is practicable 
for horsemen, the latter for footmen. About & miles from Kohat there isa 
tank, and another at Bar itself, about 300 yards from the village. From Bar 
there ia a path to Kaghazi and also. 
2. IppaniMzaI—1l1 miles—18 miles. 

Onward from Bar the valley narrows considerably, and a large deep ravine with 
many lateral ramifications occupies its centre, the road passing close under the 
southern range. Three miles from Bar pass a few hute, whence there is a path to 
Ustarzai. Pass a bavk 2 miles from Bar and at 4 miles arrive at Jaba, a 
medium-sized village with an abundant supply of water from springs and a fair 
amount of cultivation. Two miles further on, another tank. At about 3 miles 
from Jaba, the parallel rangea approach one another closely and throw out low 
spurs alternately from either side, so as to almost close the valley, the road 
passing over or winding between the spurs. This characteristic laste for a mile, 
when the country opens out and slopes gradually down to Ibrabimzui, distant 
from Kohat 18 miles, At about 2 and 34 miles from Bar, and again at 2 beyond 
Jaba, paths practicable for footmen cross the southern range to Kamardaud 
and villages in that valley; also at about 4 miles from Jabaa path crosees the 
northern range to Ustarzai and Rais. The Bar valley afords good grazing, 
but owing to scarcity of water there is but little cultivation, and that only in the 
vicinity of Bar aud Jaba. The road from Bar is not practicable for guns or 
wheeled carriage, nor could a road be made through the narrow part of the 
valley abovementioned without considerable costjand labour. Opposite ibrakiaal 
is the main Kohat and Hangu road. Vide No. 44, Part II, Central Asia. 





No. 259. 
KOHAT to HANGU—By Samatzat. 

There are roads as follows: To Alizai by the Bosti Tang, and thence to Marai, 
whence to Kachai, Shahu Khel and Hangu. This is going all round Samalzai, 
the distance is about 35 miles. 

From Alizai there is a direct road to Kachai, distance 28 miles. 

From Sherkot a road runs up the Marai valley and joina the above at 2} miles. 

From Ustarzai Kuz, a road goes up the Kachai valley for a mile, and then crosses a 
ridge dividing from Marai, haute it rune along an open undulating jungly 
country, descends to the Marai stream joining the Alizai road. 

From Ustarzai a road also goes direct to Kachai. 

All i roads are practicable for laden animals, and might easily be made ao for 
artillery. 


No. 260. 


KOHAT to HOTI MARDAN—By the Konar Pass, Peshawar and NaosHsupa. 
Distance 79 miles, 6 stages. Vide Nos. 536, 251, 523, Q. M. G. 


No 261. 


KOHAT to HOTI MARDAN—By Konat Pass, Jatuzat, NaosHaHea. 
Distance 69} miles, 4 stages. Vide Nos. 624, 623, Q. M. G. 


No. 262. 


KOHAT to HOTI MARDAN.—By Konar Pass and Pzsnawag. 
Distanco 70 miles, 5 stages. Vide Nos. 536, 531, Q. M. G. 
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No. 268. 


KOHAT to JALALABAD—By Arnipr Tika. 

There are probably roads either by No. 289 or 449 to Barki and thence up the 
valley, or else cross the Ublan and go by the Tira Toi, and the Firozkhel country 
to Barki. From Barkia road goes to the head of the Maidan valley and then 
crosses the main range into the Shanwari country at Pesh Bolak. 


No. 264. 


KOHAT to JALALABAD—By the Kuarsan. 
Go by the Ublan, Utmankhel and Tira Toi to junction of Bara, then out by the 
Gandao pass, turn north, and cross the Gundgarh range to Churs whence to Ali 
Masid, thence to Jalalabad by No. 33, Part II, Central Asia. 


No. 265. 


KOHAT to JALALABAD—By the Konat Pass and the Kyat Caz. 
Diatance 135 miles, 12 stages. Wide No. 536, Q. M. G., and No. 33, Part IJ, 
Central Asia. 


No. 266. 


KOHAT to JALALABAD—By Oxpagzar Trpa. 
: No road is known, but it is possible there may be a track over the main range to 
the Shanwari country. 


No. 267. 


KOHAT to JHELAM—By Kuusuiatcarn, JHanv, Fatcusany and Rawvt Pinot. 
Distance 171 miles, 15 stages. Vide Nos. 7, 555, 251, Q. M. G. 


No. 268. 


KOHAT to JHELAM—By Kuvsutatoann, JHanD, Pinpi Gues and CHakowat. 
Distance 154 miles, 13 stages. Vide No. 346, Q. M. G. 


No. 269. 


KOHAT to JHELAM—By Kuvsatatearag, Joand, Pinpt Gues and Tavacane. 
Distance 172 miles, 16 stages. Vide No. 347, Q. M. G. 


No. 270. 


KOHAT to JHANG—By Banv, Dera Ismait Kuan, Bazar, ManKHERA. 
Distance 275} miles, 21 stages. Vide Nos. 391, 122, 351, Q. M. G. 


No. 271. 


KOHAT to JHANG—By Banu, Isaxnet, Manwatt, Kausaar, SHanPor. 
Distance 286 n-iles, 25 stages. Vide Nos. 391, 612, 353, Q. M. G. 


No. 272. 


KOHAT to JHANG—By Katapacn, Manwatt, Kavsnas and Saanrce. 
Distance 232 miles, 21 stages. Vide Nos. 615, 353, Q. M. G. 


No. 273. 
KOHAT to KABAL—By the Kunam. 
Vide No. 44, Part II, Central Asia. 
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No. 274, 


KOHAT ro KALABAGH—By the Karara Towrr, Niazt Kavuca Pass, SHawiet, and 
SHAK ABDABA. 
1. Kacat, 17 miles. Vide No. 391, Q. M. G. 
2. SHawirx1—8 milea—25 miles. 

From Kachi follow the Banu road to the Karapa Pass, 3 miles. Having passed 
this Karapa defile, strike off south-easterly into valley and village of Takht and 
1} miles Fei the high road reach the small pass of Niazi Kbula through which 
a small stream passes from the Takht valley over a stony bed to reach the 
Lezan. The Niazi Khula Pass is small and the boundiug Kills low and easy. 
Cross the nala bed and ascend left bank and keep easterly along a small ravine. 
Where this ravine turns south to Lezan, enter willcy of Shawiki and reach at the 
village, 33 miles from the Niazi Khula. Supplies and water plentiful. 

3. SHakazrpaks—12} milea—374 miles. 

Keep for 4 miles easterly along the Shawiki valley, through which the road is open 
and good, one stony ravine is crossed, 3{ miles from Sbawiki. At this spot 
(4 miles from Shawiki) the Shekardara road branches south-east te the lower 
end of the Tarali Pass where the Mithan joins the Tiri Toi. The descent to the 
bed of the Tiri Toi is rough and winds among crags affording great facilities for 
riflemen to cover the passage. It is 1} miles from the branch to Shakardara 
in the Shawiki valley, to the bed of the Tiri Toi. A tank marks where the 
road branches. The lower entrance of the Tarali Pass is thus about 13} miles 
from Kachi, and Shakardara is 7 miles on by the Tarali route and 9} by the 
Bragdi route. Camel parties from Kohat, and guards and escorts of regiments 
with traps or Government treasure and baggage usually march to Shakurdara 
by the Niazi Khula, and the best division of their march 1s as follows :— 

The Tarali Pass is the usual route to Shakardara from where the Mitban and Tiri 
Toi meet, 7 miles from Shakardara. Ascend Mithan by Tarali Passe for 2} miles. 
Leave Mithan and turn to left (easterly) up bed of stream formed by junction 
of a Tarkha from Nandrakha with the Shainda nala, 3} miles. Leave the nala 
by an easy earthy ascent and pass along a stony poe among low hills to Shakar- 
dara, 1} miles. There are three Tangis in the Tarali at ¢ of a mile, 13 miles 
and 2} miles respectively, above the Mithan and Toi junction, When floods 
come down the Mithan, they scoop out holes between these Tangis and form 
deep and dangerous pools, piling up the sand and stones on their lower edges. 
When this occurs, as it Noch very often, the pass is not practicable. The state 
of the pass can be ascertained either at Shakardara at the one end, or at 
Karirosam at the other end. From the turn up the nala above the third and 
last Tangi, the road to Shakardara is easy. Gune can enter the Shawiki vall 
by Ismail Khel, but have to cross three stony water-courses between Ismail 
Rhel and Shawiki and one 3} miles east of it. These water-courses have 
rough ascents and descents and stony beds. The boulders would have to be 
removed, and the slopes made smoother before gurs could get down and up. Into 
the bed of the Tiri Toi no road for guns at present exists, and it would take a 
great deal of work to make one. 

Up the Mithan through the Tarali Pass, guns could go when the pass is open. 
The 1st Tangi is abont 20 yards across and the 2nd and 3rd 12 Pied each. Por 
the last mile or so boulders in the pass increase in number aod size, and below 
the 3rd or uppermost Tangi lie so thickly that before nugs could pass, a good deal 
of hard labor would he neceesary for their removal. Having passed the Tangia, 
guns could get on to Shakardara. If the Tarali Pass is closed, guns cannot be 
taken to Shakardara by the Bragdi route as a mountain range has to be crossed. 
The Bragdi route is the alternative route to Shakardara from the bed of the 
Tiri Toi, where the Mithan or Tarali route is closed, and is 9} miles long. Ascend 
from Mithan bed just above junction by a stony ascent into a valley cultivated 
by the village of Nika Bragdi. Pass to its head and turn to left along a stony 
hill and over a small crest and descent to another valley in which lies the village of 
Vada Bragdi. This is 2? miles from the Mithan bed, and there is nothing to 
stop acamel. Pass on for 3 miles eastwards through the open grasey valley 
of Vada Bragdi and ascend Bragdi or Gurguru Pass by a winding hill road about 
2 of a mile long, covered with loose stones. On crest is a gorge whence a 
rough and stony descent of a little under a mile leads down a spur to the foot 
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of the range whence it is 2 miles to Shakardara. Artillery c ‘ 
route. Camels go by it, but the Bragdi Pass must be - tel to te : aoe 
sharp loose rolling stones must bruise their feet unless they are re a rf 
camels. If loads fell from camels on the north side of the Bragdi al . 
ae would ie ae ey would cause immense delay. Nevertheless 
camels often come by this Bragdi route. This route to S i 
miles from the Mithen. ~ hakardara is about 9} 

4. ne Sin—7} ae aS ‘ 
e road leaves Shakardara southerly and runs for about a mil § 
to some low hillocks and enters a sal that goes to form the Tughar, § i eat 
on and about 2} miles from Shakardara cross the Tanda Rhema, From the 
Tanda Rhema the hills begin in earnest and the route is hilly for the remainin 
6 miles to Tabi Sir. Cross a range, 2 of a mile to the Wacha Rhema whens 
a road diverges westerly to a Bagi Khel village called Tola and thence to 
Chaontra. Cross a high range Pa pass down to a ravine called Sir Prekara 
marked by the cairn of a murdered man, and thence through small valley whence 
a long descent leads to the Azghari Gandi nala named from a pool of rain-water 
above it on its left bank, This is a mile from the Wacha Rhema, Cross a sand. 
stone ridge to the Pastu nala, cross another low ridge and pass along a hot hollow 
between low earthy hills, leave it over anuther ridge and descend by o sandstone 
pags to the Nari nala, 1} miles from the Azghari Bandi. A steep ascent leads 
up another ridge from which a long descent leads into a series of earthy ravines 
from which ther oad ascends to Tabi Sar, 1} miles from the Nari nala. All the 
nalas crossed on this route go to make the Lughari. They are stony and usually 
dry. Some patches of cultivation and bher trees are in the Nari nala. The 
water of the nalas is good, and there are several places where rain-water collects in 
pools, notably the Azghari Gandi. The route is a hot and thirsty one. The 
ascents are many and often rough and steep. The path is well marked, whether 
it runs through earthy valleys, or over hills covered with loose stones or across 
sandstone ridges. The sandstone slabs bear many marks of traffic. Bushes grow 
about the hills and bher fruit can be got here and there. The hills are not very 
high but are often steep. They are covered with loose stones, or are of friable 
sandstone and often are mere heaps of earth and sandstone debris. This road 
with its ravines and corners and places forbidding was a known robber haunt in 
former days. It is practicable for camels and easily so for mules, donkeys and 
bullocks, though in parts the animals would travel slowly. A mile before the last 
ascent to Tabi Sir a road branches south-east to Bangali Sir joining the Kalabagh 
and Chashmeh road on the crest of the hill. Traders come up the Ghasoi Pass 
to Tabi Sir, or up the Torkua Pass to Bangali Sir and thence cut into this route 
if they are going to Tola or Chaontra. 

6. KarapaGH—14 miles—59 miles. 

It is 2 of a mile across the plateau of Tabi Sir to the head of the “ Durani” Kandao 
that leads suddenly down into the Ghasoi Pass. Large ravines slope down into 
the pass from the head of the descent on its flanks. The Durani Kandao is steep 
and slippery and the path winds sharply down over sandstone rocks. It is not 
peer for laden camels, but is so for mules, donkeys and bullocks. The 

escent is short. Sometimes people bring unladen camels up this ascent, but it 
is not a camel route. Below the descent the Ghasoi Pass has a good slope, and 
is ahout 30 paces wide with a roadway of 8 paces between high, steep, rocky hills. 
In one epot near the head is a narrow passage, but the I widens gradually aa 
it descends. It retains its narrow winding character for about 2} miles to the 
Kala Kandao where it widens to 250 or 3U0 yards and has bits of land in the 
curves of the hills. For the first 2} miles the hills are bigh and precipitous and 
interlace as the pass winds, but below the Kala Kandao they are lower and less 
steep, but still have sharp jagged edges. From the head of the pass to the Kala 
Kandao (24 miles) the hills could not be crowned from the pass, but by making 
detour round the ravines at the head of the Durani Kandao, troops could follow 
the line of the pass. On the east side fields extend along the edge of the hills 
overlooking the pass for about 4 a mile and then troops would have to see 
On the west side they could apparently follow the upper edges to the Ka : 
Kandao by which they could descend. From the Kala Kandao, it is 2} miles : 
the Torkua Chauki. The pass is wide and open, and the hills are not ate 
There is no regular stream in the pass, water crops up here and there, 8 
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Kala Kandao is marked by a heap of stones. It ie a stiff ascent on the west (right) 
bank of the Shasoi Pass, but is more practicable than the Durani Kandao. It 
leada to Tola and near it is joined by the road that branches from the Wacha 
Rhema, as you come from Shakardara. It is 6 miles from the Durani Kandao 
to Torkua Chauki which is thus 13 miles from Shakardara. There is red salt 
at Torkua Chauki, and it has 4 chaukis held by a jemadar and 11 men in the 
salt service. The Ghasoi Pass is here joined by the Torkua Pass from Bangali 
Sir on the left and by the Kacheh (locally Kataeh) on the right and the three 
passes become the Luni Pass which in 74 miles reaches the Indus at Wands 
opposite Mari and about a mile above the first part of Kalabagh, viz., the Wood 
Ghat. Kalabagh is thus about 214 miles from Shakardara by this route. The 
Luni Pass from Torkua is wide and open and the road soft and easy save where 
nalas join and bring down stones. The hille are not very high, but they are steep 
and rugged and sharp edged. There is cultivation and pasturage in the pass on 
which the flocks of Kacheh feed. The water ie salt below Torkua and the men on 
duty have to get water from side ravines and nalas. Three miles below Torkua 
the Khartob nala joins on the right bank coming down below Turgaighar. It 
leads up to the Tandarkhel (Bangikhel) villages of Khartob, Takht and Rishanri, 
4} miles below Torkua, a foot and bullock path goes off to Naskorah up the left 
bank, and on the right bank a road goes to Kuch and Kalabagh. This ia a 
rough and difficult road and is used only where the rise of the Indus flouds the 
mouth of the Luni Pass and renders it impracticable, as it does every year in 
the flood season. Below the Khartob nala a good deal of water is crossed in the 
Luni Pass, and in heavy rain the floods from the Torkua, Ghasoi, Kacheh, and 
Kbartob Passes render the roadway of the Luni difficult and dangerous. 


No. 275. 


KOHAT to KALABAGH—By Ssaxarpanra and Banat Sin. 
As far as Shakardara. Vide No. 274, 3 stages, 374 miles. 
4. CHASHMEH—13 miles—650} miles. 

Leave Shakardara a little south-east across fields, and 1} miles out crosa Chita 
Kubar nala named from a white tomb. Road a village track through fields. 
Cross a second small nala. Fields begin to disappear, deep water-courses increase 
in number, path bends more to east, and a gradual descent begins to the nalas 
below the south end of the mountain of Sukawar Hukani. 

Path passes along a high stony ridge between the Chita Kebar and the Rati Padi, 
another nala, and descends into the bed of the Rati Padi by a steepish winding 
road, partly over sand, partly over broken bits of loose sandstone, and partly 
under sandstone slabs. This descent is 4 feet broad. All animals come by it. 
It is the regular road to Mukbad and Kalabagh by this route, but it is not, as it 
is, fit for artillery, and it would be a work of labor to make a suitable road for 
guns, as the banks of the Rati Padi are steep. A few yards down the Rati Padi, 
the Chita Kabar joins on the left bank and then the Tanda Khema on the 
right bank, and then a stream on the left bank, called the Nasibi, that risee 
between Sukawar and Kund Hukanis. The union of these 4 nalas is about 
35 paces wide and is called the Balachina and is 4} miles from Shakardara. 
If the Rati Padi ascent is ever impassable, footmen, bullocks and mules ascend 
another path up the cliff between it and the Chita Kabar, but camels ascend 
the bed of the Tanda Rhema for about a kos and then ascend to the upper valley. 
The road continues down the Balachina for 2 miles, till it is joined on the right 
bank by the Karkanu. The Balachina widens steadily to about 150 yards, and 
the junction with the Karkanu is wide a expanse of nearly 400 yards. The hills 
at the head of Balachina are steep, but unremarkable; opposite the Karkanu 
is the broad cliff south end ot Sukawar Hukani. Near the head of the 
Balachina is a very cool pool of good water under the right bank. It never 
dries and is always fresh and cold. Half a mile above the Karkanu junction, 
a road goes off from the left bank of the Balachina up a small ravine at an 
open spot. It is called ““Ghara Lora” and is taken i merchants going at 

andrakha or to Kohat who do not wish to call at Shakardarou ; camels and all 
animals ge by it. The Balachina and Karkanu form the Lughari. Havi 
passed their junction, the road goes off from the nalas through some low 
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earth hills south-east, and then across on open grassy space called “ . 
which flows the Mazarina nala to coin the Tnieheni and coe 
low hills to the Chashmeh nala which is entered 2} miles from Katara 
junction and 8} from Shakardara. Before Koch in the red earth valley is a 
famous Ziarat sacred to Mehji Sahib that cures toothache. It is well known 
to all the Saghtis. They come and cook bread at it and leave the bread. The 
pile two stones one above the other and rub some earth of the Ziarat on their 
gums. The ground is covered with the stones placed one above the other. From 
the point of entry into the Chashmeh, the road ascends the stony bed about 30 
paces wide to Bangali Sir southerly for 5 miles, to the Chashmeh encampin 
ground 1} miles up. The nalais very stony and the slope to the bowl-sha 
crest is steady and gradual. 

5, KatapaoH—14 miles—64 miles. 

From Bangali Sir descend the Torkua nala to Torkua Chauki in the Luni Pass, 5} 
miles. From Torkua Chauki descend Luni Pass for 8} miles to Kalabagh as in 
No. 260. By this route Shakardara is 27} miles from Kalabagh, and owing 
to the trouble of halting at Chashmeh escort parties usually march straight to 
Kalabagh in oneday. This route is about five (six) miles longer than the route 
by Tabi Sir and the Ghasoi Pass. 


No, 276. 


KOHAT to KALABAGH anp ISAKHEL—By the CuicHati Pass. 
As far as Daud Shah Banda. Vide No. 391, Q. M. G., 2 stages, 32 miles. 
3. Dama—18 miles—50 miles. 
Through the Kunh i-gai Pass. q.v. To Tabikhwa whence to Dama is 6 miles. 
4. KatapagH—27 miles—77 miles. 
Vide article Chichali. 


No. 277. 


KOHAT to KAMALPUR—By Kxovsuiatoara, Juanp and Cxol. 
* Distance 82 miles, 7 stages. Fide No. 386, Q. M. G. 


No. 278. 


KOHAT tro KANDAHAR—By Taat, Kuram, Patvar Pass, Giazni and Kata-TI-GHiL 
ZAl. 
Distance 493} miles, 47 stages. Vide Nos. 393, 141, Q. M. G. 


No. 279. 
KOHAT to KURAM—By Tuat. 
Vide Route No. 44 of Part II, Central Asia, 12 stages, 114 miles. 


No. 280. 


KOHAT to KURAM—By the Zarmvusur. 
As far as Nariab, 6 stages, 47 miles. Vide No. 44, Part II, Central Asia. 
7. CHINARAK. 

From Nariab to Torawari the road is good, but goes over ravines and through 
jungle. From Torawari, it is very rough and stony aud runs up the middle of 
the Zaimusht Dara. Chinarak the largest village belonging to the Zaimusbt 
situated on the Sangroba nala, from whence a supply of water is procured. 

8. Maxmazao—l2 koss. 1 

The road is good and over a plain; there are numerous villages on the road. This is 
also in the Zaimusht country; there are 2 villages of this name, the onea Kurma 
village, and the other Zaimusht. 

9. Sapa—-10 koss. 

Road indifferent; this isacousiderable Turi village in Kuram. From Sada to Kuram 

Fort is 12 miles. Vide No. 44, Part LI, Central Asia, total 10 stages. 
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No. 281. 


KOHAT tro LAHOR—By Kuvusuiaroagn, Fatensano, Rawat Pino and Gaanp Tacnx 


Roap. 
Diatance 274 miles, 27 stages. Jide Nos. 7, 555, 251, Q. M. G. 


No. 282. 
KOHAT to LAKI— 
As faras Kanak. Vide No. 391, Q. M.G., Kun-1-car, and No. 80. 
Kamr—10 miles. 
The road is good over open country, pass several ravines. 
LanpiwaH—26 niles. 
From Kamr there is a track practicable for all arms to Landiwab, but there is no 
recognised road. Water aud supplies procurable. 
Laxi—12 miles. 
There is no regular road, but a track; at 7 miles cross the Kuram and at 11 miles 
the Gumtila. 


No. 383. 


KOHAT to MAKHAD—By Swakarpaza. 
As far as Shakardara. Vide No. 274, 3 stages, 37 miles. 
4. Danp—10} miles—473 miles. 

Vide No. 275, a8 far as the Chasmeh nala, 9 miles. Whence the road ascends the 
right bank of nala about } a mile higher up than point of entry. Pass between 
Chashmeh encamping ground and Dand and 1} miles from Chasbmch reach 
the water-shed of Chashmeh and Dand. The water on west flows to the 
Chashmeh and thence to the Liughari and so to the Tiri Toi (Soi). The water on 
cast flows to “‘Kanjka,” a nala that rises near Chashmeh and joins the Indus 
i mh way above Makhad. It flows in a deep bed through easy hills with rounded 

eads. 
5. Maxpap—8 miles—65 miles. 

Pass 3 hills called Dreghundi and enter Kanjka's bed, and keep down it for 2? 
miles, passing the junction of the Paka nala on the right bank. On leaving 
Kanjka’s bed pass a bit of cultivated land called Karumsani and then croes 
Khekmani nala which joins Kanjka. From Khekmani cross for 2 miles a wide 
stony plain on right bank of Kanjka nala to the “ Pattan Kasir,” a low depression 
where roads meet from Chashmeh and from various parts of the district of 
Tupi, 8 miles from Chashmeh. From Patanka Sir, the Patan nala leads for 1} 
miles to the Indus bank. The bed is ae any stony. It ia a few paces wide 
at the top and widens gradually to 40 paces. The stones in the bed are round 
and loose, and several inches deep. The hills are low, round and easy. Its 
mouth is above Makhad and nearly opposite the shrine above the town, called 
Mian Mulia. The Indus flows with a strong steady current between low banks 
and is about 350 paces wide, I should say. The ferry is 93 miles from Chashmeh, 
and by the encamping ground of Chashmieh ; 19} miles from Shakardara. 


No. 284. 


KOHAT to MARI—By KuvstateasH, JHanp, Fareusano aud Rawat Prnopr. 
Distance 142 miles, 13 stages. Vide Nos. 7, 555, 558, Q. M. G. 


No. 285. 


KOHAT to MIANWALI—By Banu and IsaKHEL. 
Distance 1494 miles, 12 stages. Vide Nos. 391, 612, Q. M.G. 


No. 286. 


KOHAT tro MIANWALI—By Katapaca. 
Distance 96 miles, 8 stages. Vide No. 615, Q. M. G. 
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No. 287. 
KOHAT to MIANWALI-—By Maxnap. 
Distance 124 miles, 10 stages. Vide No. 616, Q. M. G. 


No. 288. 
KOHAT to MIRKHWELI.— 

The road goes out of the west town gate and turns south to the Toi, which it 
crosses and then keeps under the hill to a Ziarat, and it then continue south for 
the Boraka valley, through which it goes for about 10 miles to a tank. From this 
tank the path winds up the north-west face of Mirkhweli. It is not practicable 
for horsemen in a few places, but generally is so. The distance is about 17 
miles from Kohat. The proper line of approach would be along the Kamrdand 
spur, but now there is no road there. 


No. 289. 


KOHAT to MULTAN—By Banu, Drrza IsHmart Kuan, Baxwar, Leta and Mozarar- 


GARH. 
Distance 326} miles, 26 stages. Vide Nos. 391, 122, 492, 470, Q. M. G. 








No. 290, 


KOHAT to NAOSHAHRA—By the Konar Pass, PesHawap and Gpanp Trunk Roap. 
Distance 64 miles, 5 stages. Vide Nos. 636, 261, Q. M. G. 


No. 291. 


KOHAT to NAOSHAHRA—By the Kouat Pass and JaLuzar. 
Distance 543 miles, 3 stages. Vide No. 524, Q. M. G. 


No. 292. 


KOHAT to NAOSHAHRA—By Patost and the KanakHEL Pass. 
Distance 744 miles, 6 stages. Vide No. 525, Q. M. G. 


No. 293. 
KOHAT to PESHAWAR —By the Cuenar Pass. 

As far as 3 miles from Garo, 50 miles, 6 stages, vide No. 252. At the north foot of 
the Palosi Pass, the road turns north-west and goes for 3 miles through ravines 
and jungle to Maroba, whence it ascends to Charat (vide article from Charat 
to Peshawar.) Vide No. 529, Q.M. G., 4 stages, 30 miles, Total 10 stages, 
87 miles. 


No. 294. 


KOHAT to NAOSHAHRA—By the Mrexatan Pass. 
As far as Garo—6 stages, 63 miles. Vide No. 252, thence vide No. 537, Q. M.G..1 
stage, 15 miles, and No. 524, 1 stage, 14} miles. Total 7 stages, 824 miles. 


No, 295. 


KOHAT to PESHAWAR- By the Kouar Pass. 
Distance 374 miles, Istages. Vide No. 536, Q. M. G. 


No. 296. 


KOHAT to PESHAWAR—By Jawakgi Pass. 
Distance 66 miles, 7 stages. Vide No. 538, Q. M. G. 
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No. 297. 


KOHAT to PESHAWAR—By the Mire Karan Passe. 
Distance 85 miles, 7 stages, as far as Garo, vide No. 252.—6 atages, 53 miles, thence ride 


No, 537, Q. M. G. 





No. 298. 


KOHAT to PESHAWAR—By the RanaxHBL. 
Vide Nos. 624 and 637, Q. M. G. 





No. 299. 


KOHAT to PESHAWAR—Scutanzar, Lowep Tiga. 

1. Lak Manar—16 miles. 
Road practicable for all arms. 

2. Zega—miles, 
Over the Lar Marai Kotal. A very difficult ascent bnt easy descent. 

3. SuttanzalI —miles. 
The road goes along the Tira Toi here shut in by perpendicular cliffs, and is very 

difficult for 5 miles to Andkhe and then to Sultanzai. Thence wide No. 430. 


No. 300. 


KOHAT to RAJANPUR—By Banu, Degas Isaaais Kaan, Dena Grazt Kuan and the 


District Roav. 
Distance 380 miles, 30 stages. Vide Nos. 391, 122, 198, 193, Q. M. G. 


No. 301 


KOHAT to RAWAL PINDI—By Kavsuiatcare, Jaanv and Farkasano. 
Distance 106 miles, 9 stages. Vide Nos. 7, 555, Q. M. G. 


No. 302. 


KOHAT ro ROKWAN—By Swaxkarpana. 

As far as Shakardara. Vide No. 274. 

4. CHasHmEH—10 miles—47 miles. 
5. Roxwan. 

Leave Chashmeh acroas the stony fields, and pass along a high bit of ground, 
and then descend to Puka in the Paka ae 2 miles from Chashmeh. This 
high ground isa triple watershed of the Chashmeh, Kanjka, and Paka nala, 
water flowing from it to each. Pass out of Paka nala and through some low 
hills to the Khekmani nala, and ascending a ridge reach 3} miles from Chashmeh 
Badu Sir, a high crest whence is obtained a fine view. It is a watershed, as 
on its west the water goes to the Khekmani, and on its east by various branching 
nalaa to the Indus between Mukhad and Rokwan. Descend by the Badu nala 
from Badu Sir, cross a low ridge to the Jogiwala nala, and from it cross the 
Torwa nala and then reach Sabibkotab, a cemetery 13 miles from Rokwan. The 
road from it descends to a small nala that joins the Chatru nala, at the mouth 
of which stands Rokwan. This last part of the road descends to the Badu _nala 
from Badu Sir, and then crosses obliquely to Sahibkota, the Jogiwala, and Torwa 
nala, and from Sabibkota descends by the Chatru to Rokwan. It is very stony, 
gabecially in the nalas, and it has many ascents and descents, but it is quite easy 

or camels. 


No. 303. 


KOHAT to SHAHPUR—By Bann, Isaxuet, Mranwatt and Kavenas. 
Distance 2123 miles, 18 stages. Vide Nos. 391, 612, Q. M. G. 
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No. 304. 


KOHAT to SHAHPUR—By Katasacu, Mianwa tl, and KausHas. 
Distance 159 miles, 14 stages. Vide No. 615, Q. M. G. 


No. 805. 


KOHAT to SHAHPUR—By Makwap, Mianwatl, and Kuyovswas. 
Distance 187 miles, 16 stages. Vide No. 616, Q. M.G. 


No. 306. 


KOHAT ro TIRI— 
As far as 2 miles from Daudshah ka Randa. Vide No. 391, Q. M.G.,30 miles. 
Thence the road turns west and crosses the Tiri Toi over an open country, practi- 
cable for all arms to Tiri ; 2 stages, 35 miles. 


No. 307. 


LATAMAR to JANI KHEL—By the Frontier Roap. 
1. Gumatt TowEk—16 miles. 

The road goes over a stony country with numerous ravines, but is practicable 
for artillery ; no supplies ; water scarce; camping ground stony. At 7 miles pass 
Barganatu Pass. 

2. Kuram Post—9 miles—24 miles. 

The road is bad over stony country at foot of hills, at 7 miles from the Kuram 
to the Kuram Band Tower, then turn south to the post; no supplies; water 
plentiful; camping ground good. 

3. TocHr Post—7 miles—31 miles. 

The road is good the whole way; no supplies; water plentiful; camping ground 
good; a post on a hillock here ; pass Burj Baran, a post at 3 miles. 

4. Jani Kger—11 miles, 42 miles. ; 

The road is good the whole way; no supplies; water procurable; camping ground 
good; a house here; 4 stages, 42 miles. . 


No. 308. 


MACKESON to RAWAL PINDI—By Kur and Janaknonr. 
1. JanakHon—12 miles. 
The road goes east along the frontier road; at 6 miles it turns to the south, and 
at 7 enters the Bori ravine; at 8 miles pass Kui. 
2. Garu—14 miles—-26 miles. 
At 2 miles from Janakhor cross a pass, then descend a ravine to Musadara, 5 miles, 
then on through Totakai, 7 miles, Maroba 13 miles to Garu over a raviny country. 
The route to Musadara is called the Khormatang, and is practicable for camels. 
3. Ninas—1l2 miles—38 miles. 
The road is good the whole way, but crosses many ravines, and goes through a 
jungly country to Kowa on the bank of the Indus. Thence a road to Pindi. 
Vide Nos. 534 and 657, Q. M. G. 


No. 309. 


MAKHAD to KOHAT—By Zerxor, Kannocua, Hax1 Nagy, and Dar Tart. is 
Cross Indus to the mouth of the Patan Algad, stream-bed about 350 paces wide. 
Ascend 13 miles up the Patan Algad to Patan ka Sir as in No. 270. From oe 
ka Sir descend to Kanjka nala, crossing a plain of lower level than Patan ka au 
and reaching the nala by an easy, though stony, ascent. Kanjka nala about 
yards wide. Ascend to stony undulating ground and proceed northwards along : 
slopes of the round-headed hills of Tapi, cross the little Kanjka, pass the hamle 
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of Jang Khezu Mela. 2} miles from Patan Sir. Two miles on pass Chatrn Mela, 
woich hasa tank ; cross the Prong nala, and crossing a low bill in a north-weaterly 
direction reach the Nura nals. These nalas are in this upper part of their course 
shallow. They all join the Indus. Ascend Nara nala for eomething over a mile, 
and reach the “four ways” below Nara ka Sir, 64 miles from Patan ka Sir, wiz., 
trom Shokardara, Zerkui, Chashmeh and Dand, and Makhad. Ascend the Zerkui 
(north-west) road, and in $4 mile reach Nara ka Sir, a small watershed whose 
water divides to the Indus by the Nara nala and to the Chashmeh and Lugbari 
by other nalasa. From Nara ka Sir descend a stony nala with a considerable 
slope, called the Lokhari Bera, which joins the Chashmeh just above the mouth of 
the Zerkui nala. After a short descent strike up the right bank, and cross a low 
ridge into a sandy narrow nala and descend it to the Zerkui pala, which is entered 
below the first well, about 1} miles from the mouth of the Zerkui nala, and 
about a mile from Nara ka Sir, and descend Zerkui for 1} miles to its junction 
with the Chashmeh nala. Deacend Chashmeh, and after 14 miles enter Lughari; 
descend Lughari, and 4} miles from the mouth of the Zerkui (where it joins the 
Chashmeh) leave Lughari to cross the tract of Karnoghs (see article). Cross 
Karnogha to the Tiri Toi in 4 miles. Cross the Toi, enter Tarkha, ascend Hala 
Naki, pass over shoulder of hill, and descend again into Tarkba and follow its 
bed to foot of range above Dar Tapi, making a total of 5 miles. Cross the 
range and descend to Dar Tapi 1} miles, and thus arrive in the Malgin valley. 
Dar Tapi to Kohat, by Mashakdaud Futeh Khan Tangi and vicinity of Dbodaby, 
is 213 miles. The road from Patan Sir to the Zerkui well ia a bot, stony road, 
and travellers suffer greatly in the hot weather in pasaing over these 6 miles. 
Traders with camels habitually take this route. It presente no difficulties to the 
animals, and the grazing is most excellent all the way to the Tiri Toi, and parti- 
cularly good in the nalas and stony bills of Tapi. The total distance is 47 
miles. 


No. 310. 


MANJI to NILAIKACH—By the SHarans Pass, and Bacg. By the Gomal Route to the 
Mvataza Outpost. 

To Nilaikach there are two roads, one by the Gomal, and which is generally used by 
the Povindahs, as being the shortest, and one by the Sharani river, which is used 
by the Povindahs taking up flocks of sheep and goats. 

The Sharani river is formed by the drainage of the Korjoh and Tserai valley ; road 
along the valley very good, and requires no repair for the passage of troops, guns, 
&c.; the valley is from 3 to 400 yards broad from the mouth of the Sharani river ; 
the road along the bed of the nala runs to the west through the first ranges of 

‘low hills for about a mile; it then runs due south for some 3 miles, when it again 
runs to the west for 1 mile, when the Tserai valley is reached. 

Teerai is a valley running north and south, and draining into the Sharani 
and Gomal durahs, a br valley with no water in it, except a few wells at 
Glo Gondai. From the head of the Sharani to the place where the road going 
to Nilaikach again turns to the west, is some 7 miles. Glo Gondai is the Povindahs’ 
encamping ground, a barren spot with a few wells of water; distant from 
Murtaza Outpost 8 miles. 

From the northern end of the Tserai valley, the road runs to the west round a low 
range of hills skirting the Nilaikach valley; leaving Mashkinoi, the Povindahs’ 
second encamping ground (a barren spot with a small a of water distant 
from first encamping ground 7 miles) on its left, descends into Nilaikach, 
a large valley, and the second encamping ground of Povindahs proceeding by 
Gwalari route; a good spring of water and 4 Kika trees mark the encampment. 

From Nilaikach to Bpinkaikeas is sowe 5 miles; the road crosses the Gomal once ; 
road good. Spinkaikach is the Povindahs’ first encamping ground by the Gomal 
ae is situated on the left bank of the Gomal ; good camping ground with water 
and grass. 

From Spinkaikach to Murtaza the road crosses and re-crosses the Gomal twice, and 
distance is 5 miles. The Gomal Route is the shortest, but the Sharani one would 
Ae easiest for the passage of troops to the Gwalari pass if the Gomal were 

ooded. 
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No. 311. 


MARDAN to ABAZAI. 
1. Urmanzat—16 miles. aia 
Country level and open, with little cultivation; road very fair; pase Dargai at 
7 miles. 
2, ABAzaI—14 miles—30 miles. ; : 
Country fairly cultivated ; road good; ravines only difficult after heavy rain; pass 
Tarangzai at 2} miles, and Tangi at 10} miles; cross 3 ravines. 


No. 812. 


MARDAN to ABBOTTABAD—By Torspeta and Hagirvr. 
Distance 82 miles, 8 stages. Vide No. 5, Q. M.G. 


No. 313. 


MARDAN to ABBOTTABAD—By TorseELa and SHERWAN. 
Distance 87 miles, 8 stages. Vide No. 6, Q. M. G. 


No. 314. 


MARDAN to ATAK—By NaosHanra and the Granp Trunk Roap. 
Distance 33 miles, 3 stages. Vide Nos. 623, 251, Q. M. G. 


No. 315. 
MARDAN to BANU—By Naosuanrs, PesHawaz, and the Konat Pass. 
Distance 163 miles, 12 stages. Vide Nos. 523, 251, 536, 291, Q. M. G. 


No. 316. 


MARDAN to BANU—By NaosHanesa, Kanaxnet Pass, Matern, and CHaontaa. 
Distance 164 miles, 12 stages. Vide Nos. 523, 525, Q. M. G., as far as Garo, thence 
to Jabar by No. 252. 
Kogat To1—12 miles. 

From Jabar the road goes to Parshai, 3 miles on the old Darang road to the salt 
mines, which it follows, crossing the Khushialgarh road at 25 miles and passing 
Nekhband at 5 miles, whence to the river is 7 miles; no supplies, water plentiful, 
and forage. 

Matain—14 miles. ; 

The road follows the Darang road the whole way. It is practicable for camrls. 

but passes through a difficult country. 
SHakKaRDsapa—-14 miles. 
Vide No. 222. Thence vide No. 83. 





No. 317. 


MARDAN to BUNER—By the Smegpasa and the Brnes [asegs. 
Vide No. 324, Q. M. G. 


No. 318. 
MARDAN tro BUNER—By Batzai— 
1, Kattana—11 miles. 
Vide No. 33). 
2. Kur—8} miles—193 miles. 
The road is good the whole way. Thence vide Barmul and Bazdara. 
3. MianzHan—7} miles—18} miles. ; 
The road is good the whole way. Thence vide Tanga, articles for the Bazdara 
route from Swat Baizai go to 
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9, SHERKMANA—12 mwilcs—23 miles. 
Go to Tarakai by route No. 341; then by No. 320, Q. M. G., past Pali. Thence by 
the Bazdara pass. 


No. 319. 


MARDAN to BUNER—From Razan and by Caamca. 
To Parmuli. Vide No. 324, Q. M. G. 
Thence by the Narinji Kotal (q. v.) village to Lalu; thence descend to Ambela by 
a difficult road, and then by No. 324, Q. M. G. 


No. 320. 


MARDAN to BUNER—From Supvm direct. 
1. Rostamu—18 miles. 

Cross Kalpani river a little above the fort, and go straight across country to 
Babinai 6 miles; then cross Gadr ravine at 64, pass Chanderi 7}, Bakhshali 9}; 
descend into Makam ravine and cross it; then on to Chargolai 16 miles; keep to 
the right of Naodeh and reach Rustam at 18 miles; cross several ravines, which 
require making before they would be practicable for artillery. From Rustam, 
Buner can be reached cither by the Spirsai, Salisar, Baroch, Mulandari, or 
Amankot roads (sce those articles). For Ambela route, vide that article and 
No. 324, Q. M. G. 


No. 321. 
MARDAN to CHAMLA. 

Either go by routes Nos. 318, 319, or 320 direct. or through the Khudu Khel country. 
Vide No. 325. Thence a path leads over the Sarpatai ridge to Koga, distant 10 or 12 
miles. It is reported tolerably good and practicable tor laden mules, the worst part 
being on the Chinglai side vf the hill. 





No. 322. 


MARDAN to CHINGLAI—By the Dagan Pass. 
Distance 41 miles, 3 stages. Vide No. 325, Q. M. G. 


No. 323. 


MARDAN to DERA GHAZI KHAN—By NaosHanpa, PesHawan, Komat, Bano, and 
Drea [somart KAN. 
Distance 381 miles, 31 stages. Vide Nos. 523, 251, 636, 391, 122, 198, Q. M. G. 


No. 324. 


marean to DERA ISHMAIL KHAN—By NaosHagea, Prstawak, Kouat, and 
ANU. 
Distance 252 miles, 18 stages. Vide Nos. 623, 251, 636, 391, 122, Q. M. G. 


No. 325. 


MARDAN to tax KHUDU KHEL COUNTRY— 
To Nawakata. Vide No. 324, Q. M. G. 
Thence the roads going to the Khudu Khel country are Narivji or Baghoch, 
Amankot, Darhar, Tigarai, Moghdara, Jahangirdara, (q. v.) 


No. 826. 


MARDAN to KOHAT—By NaosHanea, Pesawak, and the Konat Pass. 
Distance 79 miles, 6 stages. Vide Nos. 623, 251, 636, Q. M. G. 
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No. 327. 


MARDAN to KOHAT—By Naoswanna, Jatiza1, and the Konar Pass. 
Distance 694 miles, 4 stages. Vide Nos. 623, 524, Q. M. G. 


No. 328. 


MARDAN to KOHAT—By Prsaawar and the Kowart Pass. 
Distance 70 miles, 6 stages. Vide Nos. 531, 536, Q. M. G. 


No. 3829. 


MARDAN to MALKA—By the Japun Country. 
1. Isomai1La—ll1 miles. Vide No. 324, Q. M. G. 
2. SwaBi—14 miles—25 miles. ; 

Road very good over a plain; cross 3 ravines, only difficult after rain. Camp to 

the east of Maneri, north of the road. 
3. Marn1—9 miles. 

Road very good; pass Baja Bam Khejat 45 miles; at 64 miles leave Topi road, 
Cross 7 or 8 ravines, all easy, except after rain, and on the road, 7 miles 
from Baja, a path goes to Maini over the Ajmir ridge. Keep the Topi road 
for 2 miles; then turn to the north-east over an uncultivated stony waste 
with ravines for 3 miles; then cross a low pass practicable for laden animals, but 
not for guns, and would require making for the first; then over a raviny plain 
to Shanda 13 miles, and on to Babinai 13 miles through cultivation and ravines, 
From either Maini or Babinai roads go first by Bada 6 miles, Mangalshabi 6 
miles, Chani 3 miles, Gobai 4 miles, Sorkatir 3 miles, Birgali-3 miles, Malka 
7 miles. The ascent from Sorkatir to the top of the Mahaban is difficult for 
laden mules, but up to Cham the road is a gradual ascent. 

4. By Talai 6 miles and Pola Khwar, Garchatra 6, Utla 6, Malka 8 miles. This road 
is easy, except, the ascent from Utla to the top of the Mahaban and descent to 
Malka, which are difficult, but practicable. 


No. 386. 


MARDAN to MALKA—By the Panstak VattEy and Manoa THana. 
Distance 60 miles, 4 stages. Vide No. 327, Q. M. G. 


No. 381. 


MARDAN to MALKA—By Sarnawt, AmBELA, and the CHaMLa VALLEY. 
Distance 56 miles, 5 stages. Vide No. 326, Q. M. G. 


No, 332. 


MARDAN to MARI—By Naoswanna, the Granp Trung Roap, and Rawat PINDI. 
Distance 126} miles, 12 stages. Vide Nos. 523, 251, 558, Q. M. G. 


No. 333. 
MARDAN to NAOSHAHRA~ 
Distance 15 miles, 1 stage. Vide No. 623, Q. M. G. 


No. 334. 


MARDAN to PESHAWAR—By Naoswauna and the Granp Trunk Roab. 
Distance 414 miles, 3 stages. Vide Nos. 523, 251, Q. M. G. 


No. 335. 


MARDAN to PESHAWAR—By NisatHa. 
Distance 323 miles, 2 stages. Vide No. 531, Q. M. G. 
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No. 836. 


MARDAN to RAJANPUR—By Naosganra, Peshawar, Konat, Banu, Dera Ianmarn 


Kaan, and Dega Gazi Koay. 
Distance 459 miles, 36 stages. Vide Nos. 523, 251, 536, 391, 122, 198, 193, Q. BM. G. 


No. 337, 


MARDAN To rHE RANIZAI COUNTRY— 
Vide No. 329, Q. M. G. 


No. 338. 


MARDAN ro RAWAL PINDI—By Tonrseva, Harrrcer, and the Granp Trung Rwoap. 
Distance 101 miles, 9 stages. Wide Nos. 5, 563, Q. M. G. 


No. 339. 
MARDAN to SITANA— 
Distance 53 miles, 5 stages. Vide No. 328, Q. M. G. 


No. 340. 


MARDAN to SWAT—By the Navakanp Pass. 
Vide No. 329, Q. M. G. 


No. 341. 


MARDAN to SWAT—By the Moka or SHanxor Passes. 
1. Kattanc—11 miles. 

The road crosses the Kalpani } mile above the fort, and then goes straight north 
for 7} miles over a plain without water. It then'descends into the Gadr ravine and 
follows it for 4 mile and then crosses a plain for 2 miles; again descends into 
the Gadr ravine and passes round Katlang camping ground on the north of it. 

2. TanakalI—7 miles. 

The road goes by Lakpani and then crosses the Kalpani ravine and continues along 
its right bank past Alu to the junction of the Sardhai ravine, when it descendsi 
and continuing up its bed for } mile ascends out of it opposite Kasima to Taraka, 
camp; camping ground good; water from ravine. Thence vide No. 330, Q. M. G. 


No. 342. 


MARDAN ro tak UTMANKHEL COUNTRY. 
1. JaLaua.—14 miles— Vide No. 329, Q. M. G. 


2. GanDEBI—133 miles—27 miles. . . 
Cross the Bagiarai Khwar at starting, and make across country for Pirsade 3 miles, 


crossing some small ravines, and here cross a large ravine and another in the next 
mile; pass Bara Banda at 54 miles, Shahalam at 9 miles, crossing many smal} 
ravines; then turn west and cross the Sindai Khwar at 13 miles; a camping 
ground to the west of the village; water from the ravine. This is only a track, 
and the ravines require making for artillery. From Ganderi the farther advance 
would depend on circumstances, Vide Utmankhel. 


No. 343. 


MARI to HARIPUR—By Urres Roap. 
As far as Dungagali, vide No. 499, Q. M. G. 
3. DamTawas—8 miles—28 miles. _ 
Supplies, water procurable; camping ground good. 
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#. Havettan—10 miles—38 miles. 

Cross the Dorh below Damtawar, and continue along its left bank to Rajora and 
Havelian camping ground 1 mile beyond the latter on bank of Dorh at point 
where Abbottabad and Haripur road joins; supplies and water procurable. 

6. Hanirvr—14 miles—52 miles. 

Thence vide No. 62, Q. M. G. 


No. 345. 

MEKHTAR to ZHOB— 

1. Jan. 

A short march, level; a few Kakar encampments here; water in the bed of a 
water-course. 

2. Marea. 

Long march, but level along a valley; water in pools. 
3. Tanet. 

Water from a stream. 
4. Taopa. 

Mouth of the Tangi valley; good water from springs. 
6. STERANT. 

A few Pathun jugehs; water good, from springs. 
6. ZHoB. 


No. 846. 
NAOSHAHRA to ABAZAI— 
Distance 343 miles, 3 stages. Vide No. 521, Q. M. G. 


No. 847. 


NAOSHAHRA to ABBOTTABAD—By Gaanp Trunx Rosp, Kaxa-x1-Sanat, and 
HaRIPvr. 


Distance 99 miles, 10 stages. Tide Nos. 251, 2, Q. M. G. 





No. 848. 


NAOSHAHRA to ATAK—By Granp Trunk Roap. 
Distauce 18} miles, 2 stages. Vide No. 251, Q. M. G. 


No. 349. 


NAOSHAHRA to BANU—By PesHawakr, Konart Pass, and Konar. 
Distance 148 miles, 11 stages. Vide Nos. 251, 536, 391, Q. M. G. 








No. 350. 


NAOSHAHRA to BANU—By Jatuzar, Konat Pass, Korat. 
Distance 138} miles, 9 stages. Vide Nos. 524, 391, Q. M. G. 


No. 351. 


NAOSHAHRA to CHARAT—By Jauvaar. 
Distance 25 miles, 3 stages. Vide No. 522, Q. M. G. 





No. 352. 


NAOSHAHRA to DARBAND—By Garanxp Tacxg Road, Kata-K1-Sanal, Hanirca. 
Tarra. 


Distance 105 miles, 10 stages. Vide Nos. 251, 62, 4,Q. M.G. 
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No. 353. 


NAOSHAHRA to DARBAND—By Hort Marpan, Togppeta, Tarra. 
Distance 87 miles, 8 stages. Jide Nos. 523, 5, 4, Q. M. G. 


No. 354. 


NAOSHAHRA to FIROZPUR—By Geanp Tacng Roap, Mian MEER, and Ganpa, 


SINGWALA. Festa . 
Distance 298} miles, 31 stages. Vide Nous. 251, 138, Q. M. G. 


No. 355. 


NAOSHAHRA to HOTI MARDAN— 
Distance 15 miles, 1 stage. Vide No. 523, Q. M. G. 


No. 356. 


NAOSHAHRA to KAMALPUR—By Gaanp Trung Roapand Atak. 
Distance 323 miles, 3 stages. Wide Nos. 251, 66, Q. M.G. 


No. 357. 


NAOSHAHRA to KOHAT—By Granp Tacyg Roan, Pesitswap, and Konat Pass. 
Distunce 6-4 miles, 5 stages. Tide Nous. 251, 536, Q. M. G. 


No. 358. 


NAOSHAHRA to KOHAT—By the Cuanat Pass. 
Vide No. 343 to Charat, thence No. 280 to Garo, thence No. 237 to Kohat. 


No. 359. 


NAOSHAHRA to KOHAT—By Jatuzar and the Kowat Pass. 
Distance 54} miles, 3 stages. Vide No. 524, Q. M. G. 


No. 360. 


NAOSHAHRA tro KOHAT—By the Jawani Pass. 

To Jaluzai, vide No. 351. 

2. Taruni—14 miles—28 miles. 

The road on leaving immediately crosses the Shah Kot ravine and turns south- 
west across a stony plain for 4 miles to Spinkhak, passing two large and several 
small ravines. Thence crossing many more ravines and passing under low stony 
-hills it reaches Shamshatu 73 miles. Thence over a raviny plain, leaving the 
main road at 9 miles, and turning south passes Karm-ka-talao at 10 miles, and at 
123 miles enters hills by the Bori Pass; pass Bori at 13 miles, and on to Taruni 
14. Thence No. 538, Q. M. G. 


No. 361. 


NAOSHAHRA to KOHAT—By the KanaxkHet Pass. 
Distance 72} miles, 6 stages. Vide No. 525, Q. M. G. 


No. 362. 


NAOSHAHRA to KOHAT—By the Mirxatan Pass. 
To Jaluzai No. 343. Thence vide No. 537, Q. M. G. 
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No. 363. 


NAOSHAHRA to LAHOR—By Granp Trung Roan. 
Distance 243} miles, 25 stages. Vide No. 261, Q. M. G. 


No. 364. 


NAOSHAHRA to MARI—By Granp Trunk Roap and Rawat Pinor. 
Distance 1114 miles, 11 stages. Vide Nos. 251, 558, Q. M. G. 


No. 865. 


NAOSHAHRA to MULTAN—By Gaanp Trung Roap, Lanor, Axsar, and H 
Distance 450 miles, 44 stages. Vide Nos. 251, 447, Q. M. G. and Hapapg, 


No. 866. 


NAOSHAHRA to PESHAWAR—By Granp Tevunek Roap. 
Distance 263 miles, 2 stages. Vide No. 251, Q. M. G. 


No. 367. 
NAOSHAHRA to PIHUR— 
1. Axona—8} miles. Vide No. 251, Q. M.G. 
2. TorpHER—9 miles—17} miles. 

Follow the trunk road for 43 miles, then turn to the north-east to the Jahangira 
ferry, cross Kabal river, pass Jahangira at 5 miles and go over a level country 
to Tordher. 

3. ZepaA—103 miles—28 miles. 

The road goes over a fine cultivated plain; pass Tanim 2 miles, and Kunda at 9 
miles; from Zeda, there is a road to Swabi 4 wiles. 

4, Praur—10 miles—38 miles. ; 

The road continues over the plain; cross Badrai Khwar at 1 mile, pass Thandkui at 
3 miles, Marghoz 33 miles, Kalabat 44 miles, Kotha 64 miles, Topi 83 miles, 
encamp 13 miles beyond Topi. 


No. 368. 


NAOSHAHRA to RAWAL PINDI—By the Gann Trunk Roap. 
Distance 743 miles, 7 stages. Vide No. 251, Q. M. G. 


No. 369. 


NASRATI COUNTRY to CHAONTRA— 
The routes beginning from the west are— : 

. Mapax—Through Suraj Khel and over Madak hill—comes out at Karak ; difficult ; 
laden mules and horsemen can do it. , : 

. SkaRaI—Comes out at Mithakhel; very difficult; horsemen must often dismount; 
hard work for mules Iaden. | 

. Kaosrra—Comes out by Lal Khan Ghundi of the Esak; horsemen and laden mules 
can do it. : ‘ . 

. Guazt Kaan—Comes out by Sangini Sir; horseman must sometimes dismount ; 
laden mules can go. 

. SattaRa—Comes out by Azad Gbundi (Manzai) ; 2 foot-path only. eat 

. CHICHALI—Up Loeghar ravine to Chanu Khel, descend to Chichali Pass, and ou 
over Angashi crest to Dama; fi#for laden camels. 


_ 


Aan & © bP 


No. 370. 


PESHAWAR To ABAZAI—By Hasutyacar. 
J. Kasai Rivea—105 miles. 
The road is good throughout; at 6 miles pass road to Mardan. 
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2. CHaRsaDs—6 miles. 
Cross Kabal River by ferry ot starting; at 2} miles cross the Adizai by foot 
except in wet weather; at 3} miles cross Swat River at the Prang ferry ; at 
4} miles pasa through Prang, then on to Charsada ; encamp beyond the Tehsil ; 
the road 18 good throughout. 
3. AnazaI—16 miles—32} miles. 
The road ie good throughout; pass Rajar at 4 mile, Utmanzei 1} miles, Turangzai 
34 miles, thence vide Route No. 311. 


No. 371. 
PESHAWAR tro ABAZAI— 
Another route as far as the Apizar. Vide No. 370, 13 miles. 
2, Apazal—12 miles—26 miles, 
Leave the Shabkadr road soon after crossing, and go by the villages of Hajizai, 
Kangra, Marozai, Kotozai, to Sadrgarbi on the Shabkadr road; a village track 
practicable for all animals, except camels, in the irrigating season. 


No. 372. 
PESHAWAR to ABBOTTABAD—By the Granp Trunk Roap, Kava-x1-Sapa!, and 
Hagiece. 
Distance 126 miles, 12 stages. Vide Nos. 251, 2, Q. M. G. 


No. 373. 


PESHAWAR to ATAK—By the Granp Taunx Road. 
Distance 45 miles, 4 stages. Vide No. 251,Q. M.G. 


No. 374. 
PESHAWAR to BAJAWAR (MIANKALA)—By the Monmanrp Country. 
As far as Kudkili, vide No. 398. 
Thence the road descends to Pitao in the valley, and then up the Matai valley and 
over a pass into Bajawar, Nawagai, then to Miankala. 
This route is practicable for laden mules. 


No. 375. 
PESHAWAR to BAJAWAR-—By the Monmanp CotnTRY, sNOTHEB Rovre. 
The road goes by Nos. 398 and 366, to Pitao, then descends along an open valley to 
the east to Danash Kul, whence a road goes to Nawagai. It ie practicable for 
laden camels. 


No. 376. 


PESHAWAR to BAJAWAR—By Swart. 
As far as Malakand, wide No. 427. Thence the marches are— 
Kaan-Ucu-SHaci-MIanKALa. 


This is practicable for laden camels, and the above stages are calculated for these 
animals. Vide No. 368. 


No. 377. 


PESHAWAR to BANU—By the Kowar Pass and Konar. 
Distance 121} miles, 9 stages. Vide Nos. 636, 391, Q. M. G. 


No. 878. 


PESHAWAR to BUNER—By Baitise Barzat and Bagwct. 
Kur—16 miles. 
To Tarakai 11 miles, vide No. 427. The road then goes over a plain to Kui. 
Thence vide Barmul and Bazdara. (g. v.) 
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No. 379. 


PESHAWAR to BUNER—By Bartisn Bairzar and the Tanaa Pass, 
To Lunkhor, vide No. 427. 
Miangnan—lI1 miles. 
The road goes along the ravine for 3 mile, and then ascends out of it and turng cast 
across country to Likpani, 33 miles, crossing 4 or 5 ravines, which would hay 
to be made for artillery. Thence the road goes straight across country ee 7 
miles to Miankhan, thence vide Tangn article. 


No. 380. 


PESHAWAR to BUNER—By Swar Baizal. 
To Sherkhana, vide Nos. 427, 428. 
Thence by the Bazdara Pass (q. v.) 


No. 381. 


PESHAWAR to CHARAT—By Jatuzat. 
Distance 30 miles, 4 stages. Vide No. 529, Q. M. G. 





No. 382. 


PESHAWAR to DARBAND—By the Gaanp Trunk Roan, Kata-x1-Sapat, Harirve, 


Tapa. ; 
Distance 132 miles, 12 stages. Vide Nos. 251. 62, 4, Q. M. G. 


No. 383. 


PESIIAWAR to DARBAND—By NaosHanra. Hotr Marpan, Torpeta, and Tarta. 
Distanco 1134 miles, 10 stages. Vide Nos. 251, 5, 23, 5, Q. M. G. 


No. 38-4. 


PESHAWAR to DERA GHAZI KHAN—By the Konat Paés, Kowat, Banv, Dena 
IspsaiL Kray, and the District Roap. 
Distance 339} miles, 28 stages. Vide Nos. 636, 39!, 122, 198, Q. M. G. 


No. 385. 


PESHAWAR to DERA ISMAIL KHAN—By the Konar Pass, Komat, Bano, and the 


Distuict Roap. ; 
Distance 2103 miles, 15 stages. Vide Nos. 536, 391, 122, Q. M. G. 


No. 386. 
PESHAWAR to DIR—By Swar. 
To Aladand by either of the routes Nos. 427, 428. 
Ucu—9 miles. 
The road goes straight for the Swat River, which is crossed on rafts. 
SHamMSHIKHAN—165 miles. : 
Cross an easy pass into Talash, then continue down its valley to Shamsbikhan 
on the bank of the Panjkora. 
Mrankata—l12 miles. : 
Cross the Pankjora to Kotkai, then through a valley to Miankala. 
Kansat—12 miles. 
The road goes up the Sandul valley. 
JaNBATAI—12 miles. 
Ascend to the Janbatai Pass and then descend to the village. Both are very 
stiff, but there are springs of water on the way. The north side of the pase 18 4 
dense pine forest. 
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PESHAWAR TO HOT] MARDAN. 


ScrBvtT—12 miles. 
The road goes down the Birahvoz valley; half-way cross at Bandai, the frontier 
of Dir. 
Dra—12 miles. 
Cros ibe Dir River at junction with Panjkora, and continue up its left beuk 
to Dir. 


No. 387. 


PESHAWAR to DIR—By Swar and the Mansa Guaxmal. 
To Aladand by any of the routes Nos. 427, 428. 
GHALEGAI. 
Cross the river and proceed to Ghalegai in Abakhel territory. 
Kanevean—In Nal XBIKHEL. 
Tat DakDIaL. 
Cross Manjai Ghakhai. In Naikhi Khel. 
GiagaNRal.—In Matizar. 
Tormang. In Malizai. 
Di 


R. 
A long march. 


No. 388. 


PESHAWAR—To the Doasa Forts and back. 
1. Miconr—14-7. 
Country level, open, and fairly cultivated; road tolerably good; nalas difficult 
after heavy rain; pass Darbangi at 33, Mathra at 8}, and cross the river at 
13} miles; 2 nalas crossed. 
2. SHaBkaDR—7-6—22-5. 
Country fairly cultivated; road good; pass Miankhel, a police post, at 3} miles. 
3. ABazaI—7-2—29-7. 
For remarks see route No. 632, Q. M.G. Back to Shabkadr, same as above. 
4. DanpzaI—8 miles —30 miles. 
The road as above; at 4 miles ford the Adizar in dry weather, ferry during rains ; 
at 7} cross Kabal by bridge-of-boats, or ferry, according to scason. 
PEsHAWaR—9 miles—39 miles. 
The road as above; at 2} pass Dandzai police station; at 3} a ravine by bridge. 
The whole distance, counting the return from Abazai to Shabkadr, is 47 miles. 


No. 389. 


PESHAWAR to FIROZPUR—By the Geanp Taunx Roav, Mian Mir, and Ganba 
Sinawata. 
Distance 322 miles, 33 stages. Vide Nos. 251, 438, Q. M. G. 


No. 390. 


PESHAWAR To GHAZNI—By the Karsak Pass, JaLacaBaD, and Kapat. 
Distance 275 miles, 26 stages. Vide Nos. 528, 141, Q. M. G. 


No. 391. 


PESHAWAR to HERAT—By Jaataspad, Kabat, Kanpanan, and Gigiska (the Nor- 
THEEN Rovurs). 
Distance 8773 miles, 75 stages. Vide Nos. 528, 141, 142, Q. M.G. 


No. $92. 


PESHAWAR to HOTI MARDAN—By the Grasp Tron Ron and Naosnagra. 
Distance 413 miles, 3 stages. Wide Nos. 251, 523.Q. M. G. 
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PESHAWAR TO J43.ALABAD, 


No. 393, 


PESHAWAR to HOTI MARDAN~—By Nisartna. 
Distance 325 miles, 2 stages. Vide No. 531, Q. M. G. 


No. 394, 


PESHAWAR to HOTI MARDAN—By SHaseapr and ABAzal. 
Distance 655 miies, 5 stages. Vive No. 632, Q. M. G. 


No. 395. 


PESHAWAR To JALALABAD- By the AnkHana Route. 

The Abkhana or Water-route leaves British territory at the base of the low hills 
on the night bank of the Kabal River opposite Michni. Fords the river at 
the Chuna Gudar opposite Shahmusabel. Thence it makes a steep rounding 
rocky ascent of about 2 miles to a few huts known as Pakhan, a mile from 
which over level ground near the crest of the range is Haidar Khan, where there 
is rooma for a comfortable encampment, good water and grass procurable, but no 
supplies. After leaving Haidar Khan about 2 or 3 miles, a rough descent is made 
to the Kabal River, which is again forded at a point known as the Gata Gudar. 
A rough ascent is then made to Loi Shalman, where Tartara route is joined. 


No. 396. 


PESHAWAR to HOTI MARDAN—By Mica, SHaBrapbr, and ABazal. 
Distance 60 miles, 5 stages. Vide No. 533, Q. M. G. 


No. 3897. 


PESHAWAR to JALALABAD—By the Aragipi Cotntry. 
A road goes by Maidan to Pesh Bolak, and also one called the Dadgala Route from Bazar. 
Nothing is known of either. 


No. 398. 


PESHAWAR to JALALABAD—By the Kanara Rovte. 
To SHaBxapR. Vide No. 388, 2 stages, 17 miles. . ae 

Thence the stages are—3, Azimkila 15 miles; 4, Kudkila 12 miles; 5, Monzarichina 
15 miles; 6, Gosta 15 miles. Thence cross the Kabal River by ferry to Basaul, 
and continue by route No. 528, Q. M. G., to Jalalabad. : 

Leaving Shabkadr this enters the hills at a small village called Durwesh, continues 
first along a dry, stony water-course, then along the sides of low hills, through 
the village of Regmena in Pandiali. Descends again to the water-course, crosses 
and rises and falls alternately over dry, low, stony, hillocks for some 3 or 4 
miles beyond. Then rises to the MKarapa and descends about } a mile to the 
Gandao Village of Azimkila, wheré water and forage are procurable. Supplies 
may be obtained from Gandao. The next march pa through the Gandao 
valley close by several villages, and often over rice-ficlds; the rising to and pass- 
ing over the Tora Tiga Gali descends about 2 miles to a few huts known as 
Kudkila in Hatimzai. Here water and grass are procurable. From. this a 
road descends to the bottom, and continucs along the course of the stream 0 
the Khwazai country. Passes through several villages, and rises to a 
zatichina under the Kotal. Water and grass are procurable, and supp a 
should be obtainable from the large Baizai and Khwaizai villages em vou ‘ 
Leaving thie village the road ascends about a mile and a half to the Bn 
on the Kabal border, and descending thence continues along the slope a ar 
hills above the bed of a large stream which enters the Kabal River near Gos iH 
opposite Basaul, vide route No. 628, Q.M.G. This is the longest, but casies 
and safest Kafilah route to Jalalabad. 


4.22 


PESUAWAT TO KAMILIPUR, 


At Manzarichina a pathway strikes off to the left, aud passing over a low range of 
hills descends to Putosi on the Kabal River, and continues along the left bank 
of the river to Lalpura. This road is rough and rocky, and about 8 miles 
longer. A path sometimes used by Kafilahs leaves Muthra police atation, enters 
the hills under the Chingai peak, and passing to the north of it crosses a high 
gali and then descends into the Pundiali valley. Up to this point, it is 
rough and difficult. It now passes over undulating cultivated ground, crosees a 
low gali under the Torkamr peak, descends to Danish Kul, crosses the stream 
into Utmanzai, and thence becoming more difficult croases the Kabal Saper 
range and enters Bajawas. 


No. 399, 


PESHAWAR to JALALABAD—By the Kaarsar. 
Vide Route No. 528, Q. M. G., and article Kbaibar, 


No. 400. 


PESHAWAR.To JALALABAD—By the Tartana Rovre. . 

The Tartara route leaves British territory near the police station and village of 
Kafar Deri, proceeds along a dry, stony, narrow water-course, between low rocky 
hills, as far as the small village of Zamukabara, about 4 miles, thence a winding 
steep, but rather short ascent is made to Laurimena on a spur of Tartara. After 
which comes a succession of winding, stony, rough ascents and descents over low 
dry rocky successive spurs of Tartara to Shahidmena, a few huts where 
water and forage are procurable, but no supplies; from thence a few more similar 
ascents and descents bring us to a few huts known as Kam Shalman. Here 
two roads branch off, one winding first up to the left to a gali in a high 
spur of Tartara and thence down to the bottom of the Loaigai valley, where 
it joins the Khaibar route not far from Lalabeg Garhi. The other descends 
to the right to the Kabal River, and thence re-ascends by a very difficult path to 
Loi (Great) Shalman, where water and forage are procurable, but few, if any, 
supplies. This route is only used when the melting of the snow in the higher 
ranges makes the Kabal River unfordable. After leaving Shalman, the road 
ascends to the Kotul formiug the Kabal border, and thence a steep rough descent 
is made to Kam (Lesser) Daka on the Kabal River; opposite to it on the left 
bank of the river is the large village of Lalpura, the resideace of the Monmand 
Chief. From Kam Daka to Loi Daka, the road continues along the right bank of 
the Kabal River, and joins the Khaibar route. 

From Daka, vide Route No. 328, Q. M. G. 


No. 401. 


PESHAWAR to JHELAM—By the Granp Trunk Roap. 
Distance 167 miles, 15 stages. Vide No. 251, Q. M. G. 


No. 402. 


PESHAWAR to KABAL—By the Kmarpar Pass and JaLaLaBap. 
Distance 190} miles, 19 stages. Vide No. 528, Q. M. G. 


No. 403. 


PESHAWAR to KAMILPUR—By the Granp Tacx Roap and Arax. 
Distance 59 miles, 6 stages. Vide Nos. 261, 66, Q. M. G. 


No. 404. 


PESHAWAR to KAMILPUR—By the Kanagagt Pass and Nrvas. 
Distance 68 miles, 7 stages. Vide No. 534, Q. M. G. 


4.23 


PESHAWAR TO LAHOR. 


No. 405. 


PESHAWAR to KANDAHAR—By the Kuarpar Pass, JALALABAD, Kapa, Grazr: 
ond KaLat-!I-GHILZal. ’ , 
Distance 508} miles, 48 stages. Vide Nos. 528, 141, Q. M. G. 


No. 406. 


PESHAWAR to KASHKAR—By the Kuarpaz Pass, JanaLaBaD. 
Distance 260 miles, 20 stages. Vide No. 635, Q. M.G. 


No. 407. 


PESHAWAR to KOHAT—By the Konart Pass. 
Distance 37} miles, 3 stages. Vide No. 636, Q. M. G. 


No. 408. 


PESHAWAR to KOHAT—By Jatwvza1, the MregxaLan Pass. 
Distance 85 miles, 7 stages. Vide No. 537, Q. M. G. 


No. 409. 


PESHAWAR to KOHAT—By the Jawai Pass. 
Distance 66 miles, 7 stages. Vide No. 538, Q. M. G. 


No. 410. 


PESHAWAR to KOHAT—By the KanakHEL. 
1, Urmur— 

The road leaves the old Atak road, about 4 miles from Peshawar, and from thence 
crosses the valley in a south-easterly direction. Water appears to be scarce, and 
little cultivation is seen; water is obtained from a tank. 

2. JaLUzZaI— 
The road is very good; water is obtained from springs ; supplies procurable. 
3. KanaKHEL— 

From Jaluzai the road skirts the base of the hills, passing some small Khatak 
hamlets under the hills, and entering the range at 6 miles distance from hence, it 
follows the course of a nala, the bed of which being filled with the debris of slate 
rocks makes a good road ; water from springs. 

4, Garo— 

The summit of the range of hills is reached about 6 miles from Kanakhel; the 
descent on the southern side is very steep and difficult. On reaching the plain 
beneath the road passes through some rocks of cemented boulders, and then enters 
the Khwara jungle, a dense mass of low trees. 

Thence, Vide No. 252, 


No. 411. 


PESHAWAR to KOHAT—By the Cuanat Pass. 
To Charat, vide No. 381. 

Garu—8 miles. 

The road descends by a very steep, narrow, and difficult pass, much obstructed 
by huge boulders and scrub for 1} miles to the bed of the ravines, whence the 
road is quite good, but the rough ravines and thorny jungle pass Maroba at 5 
miles. This pass is just practicable for mules, not for camels. Luka Talas can 
be made in one long march. Thence vide No. 252. 


‘No. 412. 


PESHAWAR to LAHOR—By the Granp Trunk Roap. 
Distance 270 miles, 27 stages. Vide No, 251, Q. M.G. 
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PESHAWAR TO RAWAL PINDI. 


No. 418. 


PESHAWAR to LALPURA—By Swapgapr and the Kazara Pass. 
Distance 78 miles, 7 stages. Vide No. 639, Q. M. G. 


No. 414. 


PESHAWAR to LALPURA—By Saasxape and Panpratt. 
Distance 793 miles, 8 stages. Fide No. 640, Q. M. G. 


No. 415. 


PESHAWAR to MAIDAN AFRIDI— 
1, Aram Goupak—10 miles. 

The road is quite good the whole way; water abundant; no supplies; encamping 
ground good. 

2. Bana Riven—14 miles. 

The road crosses the plain of Gardao, ascending gradually to the Gandao Pass at 7 
miles, then it descends to and continues along the Bara River, passing Bashi and 
other villages. Thence the road continues up the Bara River. It is practicable 
for laden camels. 


No. 416. 


PESHAWAR to MARI—By the Gaaxp Trunk Roap and Rawat Prypt. 
Distance 138 miles, 13 stages. Vide Nos. 251, 558, Q. M. G. 


No. 417. 
PESHAWAR tro MULTAN—By Kowat, Banv, Dera Isumart Kaan, Leta, Mozaran- 


GARE. 
Distance 364 miles, 29 stages. Vide Nos. 536, 391, 122, 492, 470, Q. M. G. 


No. 418. 
PESHAWAR tro MULTAN—By the Granp Taunx Road, JHELam, SHaupus, JHaNG, 
and Sanat SIDHU. 
Distance 429 miles, 40 stages. Vide Nos. 251, 348, 353, 474, Q. M. G. 


No. 419. 


PESHAWAR to NAOSHAHRA—By the Granp Tronk Roan. 
Distance 265 miles, 2 stages. Vide No. 251, Q. M. G. 


No. 420. 


PESHAWAR To tas PANDIALI MOHMANDS— 
There are several ways of getting at Pandiali, either from Shabkadr to Regmena by 
the Burhan Khel valley over a pass to the Isakhel valley, or (2) from Mata to 
Burhan Khel by the Ali Kandi Route, or (3) to Isakhel by a path which leaves 
the Ali Kandi and goes directover the hill to Daz, or (4) along the bank of the 
Swat River to the Isakhel valley direct. The two first are practicable for laden 
animals, the last only with difficulty. No. 3 only for footmen. 


No. 421. 


PESHAWAR To RAWAL PINDI—By the Gaanp Trunk Roap. 
Distance 101 miles, 9 stages. Vide No. 251, Q. M. G. 
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PESHAWAR TO SWAT. 


No. 422. 


PESHAWAR to RAWAL PINDI-— By Nivas. 
As far as Kanakhel. Vide No. 410. Thence to. 
KanI—10 miles. 
Country hilly, wild, and barren; road practicable for laden camels; for 2 miles 
tolerably good, runving along the bed of a nala; it then crossea the Kumnakhel 
Kotul and descends for 
Kowa—11 miles. 
Over araviny country, crossthe Indus. Two miles for another nala, along which 
it runs for some distance, then through the Khwara to Kakee. 
Nitas—J0 miles—54-4. 
Country undulating and jungly; cultivation increases as the river is approached ; 
road tolerably good. 
DaEr—2-4—57.-0. 
Cross the Indus at Jabi, a short distance above Dher. 
KamriLpur—1l1-0—68-0. 
Country undulating and raviny, with cultivation; road fair, but cut up by water- 
courses as it crosses the whole drainage. 
Hat1—9 miles. 
Country slightly hilly, with fair cultivation ; road tolerable; pass Mirza at 1 mile, 
and join the rank Road at 82 miles; supplies and water procurable. 
Hasan ABDAL—14} miles. 
Along the Grand Trunk Road metalled. 
JaNIKA SANG—143 miles. 
Along the Grand Trunk Road. 
Rawat Prrp1i—133 miles. 
Along the Grand Trunk Road. 


No. 423. 
PESHAWAR to RAWAL PINDI—By Saapircr. 


As far as Luka Talas, vide No. 537, Q. M. G., thence to Shadipur is 3 miles by a good 
road, From Shadipur there is a road to Nara on the Rawal Pindi district. 


No. 424. 


PESHAWAR to SIALKOT~By the Granp Taunk Roap and VaztpaBaD. 
Distance 237 miles, 23 stages. Vide Nos. 251, 584, Q. M. G. 


No. 425. 
PESHAWAR to SRINAGAR—By the Gaanp Trunk Roap, Rawat Pinv1, Maat, and 
BanaMuta. 
Distance 268 miles, 25 stages. Vide Nos. 251, 658, 501, Q. M. G. 


No. 426. 


PESHAWAR To SRINAGAR—By the Gann Trunk Roap, ABBoTTABAD, MozaFaRABat, 
and Baramota. 


Distance 276 miles, 23 stages. Vide Nos. 251, 2, 9, Q. M. G. 


No. 427. 


PESHAWAR to SWAT—By the Mataxanp Pass. 
1, NacHoman RivER—8 miles. dat 
Road made and good, passing immediately under the Fort of Peshawar ; ee : 
3-1 crossing the Bulini, a small stream always fordable. A mile or 80 eae 
cross another small stream by a fine packa bridge of three arches built J f 
Sikhs, and at 5-6 near to the village of Khazana ford the Shah Alam Li = 
the Kabal River with generally 2 or 3 feet of water in it; at 8-6 cross the Naghum 
or principal branch of the Kabal River by a bridge-of-boats. 
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PESHAWAR TO SWAT. 


ata ao miles—30 miles. 

merely a country one, crossing innumerable water-cuts very bad for guns. 

Country richly cultivated and covered with villages. At 1-4 ford the ‘Alozai 
branch of the Kabal river. At 8-3, after passing the villages of Dubb, Sewari, 
Bok Jana, Hariana Guggur, and Soakur, ford the Swat river opposite the 
village of Tarnao (this ford is practicable during eight months of the year). At 
Turangzai forage and provisions abundant ; water from a branch of the Swat river. 

JsLaLa—]4} miles—34j miles. 

A large village situated on the left bank of the Chalpani nala, from whence 
ita inhabitants are supplied with water. The road from Turangzai is a beautiful 
one, traversing the uncultivated plain of Hashtnagar. At2miles from Turangzai 
the road crosses a deep ravine which has been made practicable for guns, and 
again immediately before arriving at Jalala, the ak for about 4 a mile winds 
down the banks of the deep mountain torrent on which Jalala is situated. From 
Jalala the Ranizai country is reached. 

4. Darcai—14 miles.—47 miles. 

The road is good throughout, practicable for laden animals. Country for 4 miles 
undulating, but after passing Shergorh (the last British village) it becomes hilly, 
broken, and raviny; road very fair, crossing a difficult ravine with banks from 
30 to 50 feet high; immediately before reaching Shahkot, this ravine would re- 
quire a great deal of labor to make it pasauble fur guns ; 6 nalas crossed. Country 
hilly, broken, and raviny ; road tolerable, 4 nalas crossed. 

MaLakanpD KotaL—9 miles—58 miles. 

From Dargai to the foot of the Kotal is 44 miles, the first 25 of which are open 
crossing one deep and a few small ravines; as the angle formed by the Dargai 
spur and the main range is neared, the road becomes commanded by the lower 
spurs on both sides, specially by two, one of which extends almost across the 
little valley; after paving these two spurs the road runs into a little basin at 
the apex of the valley, and passing a tank of water, turns short round to the left 
to ascend the Kotal. The ascents of the two Kotals also resemble cach other 
except that Malakand is considerably longer, and the road is only wide eno h 
for the passage of a pair of bullocks at a time; horsemen over it, as 
camels, but traders generally make the loads very light before commencing the 
ascent. On the crest of the Kotal two huge masses of rock encroach considerably 
on tho roadway ; beyond them is an open space, which affords encamping ground 
for 3 or 400 bullocks, and close by ia a small spring of water. The hills right 
and left, though rugged and steep, are everywhere accessible to good Light 
Infantry, and there is a pathway which, leaving the road about a mile from the 
bottom of the Kotal, leads right up the face of the hill to the huts at the spring. 
The main road is here and there commanded from spurs on both sides, but 
these can be crowned without difficulty. 

5. Knar—6 miles—64 miles. 

The descent from the Kotal is neither so long nor so difficult as the ascent; the 
road runs right down the face of the hill two-thirds of the way, and after a 
zig-zag or two again takes a straight course; it is not commanded on either side, 
and in many places six bullocks can go abreast. The village of Khar is about 
3 miles from the foot of Kotal. This is by far the best road into Swat, and the 
one chiefly used by traders from Peshawar and the Kohat salt mines; it is also 
the only road fit for the passage of a body of troops with any baggage. Thence 
to Aledand is about 6 miles up the river by a aoed road. 


No. 428. 


PESHAWAR To SWAT—By the Mona Pass. 
To Jalala 344 miles. Vide No. 427. 
4. Tapakat—16 miles—50} miles. 

To Lunkhwar 6 miles, the country is quite open, crossing ove comparatively easy 
ravine. Thence there are two nasty ravines to be crossed, not practicable for 
artillery without making. Thence to Alu the country is open, only crossing 
one small ravine; the road then descends to the Kalpani ravive at the junction 
of the Sardh ravine, and continues up it for 600 yards, and ascends oat of it 
opposite Kasima and then runs north-east to Tarakai. 
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PESHAWAR TO THE UTMANKHEL COUNTRY. 


5. woe pk ae anise ‘ 
e road goes to Pali 7 miles along the bed of a ravino, and then : 
to Sherkhana, when it again crosses and skirts the hills on the left isc : 
after which it crosses two smaller ravines and arrives at this stage. The eneanp, 
ing ground here is very confined. P 
6. Mora Kotat—10 miles—74 miles. 

The Mora Kotal is considerably steeper than the Malakand, and the road over 
it into Swat is longer by 4 miles; it rises by a zig-zag path right to the top 
of the hill, which is higher than the Malakand, and not so Sood: though used 
by the Sowars of the Pali Khans and Yusafzai traders. The face of the hill 
to the right and left is encumbered with fragments of rocks, and difficult for foot. 
men, but there is a pathway which leads from the foot of the Kotal over the 
range, a little to the left of the regular road, and which is dignified with the 
name of the Charat Pass; it is, however, only practicable for footmen. 

7. Tuans—9 miles—83 miles. 

At about a third of the way down from the Kotal there is a Chunar tree, a little 
beyond which the road passes the hamlet of Nal Banda, and then winds for 3 
miles along the lower features of the Mora hills, entering the valley of Swat at 
Thana. The Swat River flows about 4 a mile beyond Thana. This and the 
Mullakund are the only two regular passes into Yusafzai. 


No. 429. 
PESHAWAR to SWAT—By the SHanxor Pass. 


To Tarakai the road is the same as that to the Mora Pass. From this the road 
goes to Pali over the plain, and then to the Shahkot Pass, Vide Shahkot article. 


No. 430. 
PESHAWAR to TIRA— 
Bara Fort—?7 miles. 
Thence to commencement of Gandao, 9 miles. Across Gandao to Bara river, 5 miles. 
Along Bara river to Miro Dara, 5 miles. Ascent of Miro Dara to Uch Pal crest, 
8 miles. Thence to Sultanzai, 6 miles. Total 39 miles. From Sultanzai the 
Bazote valley is 8 miles, and to Upper Tira about 10 miles. There is another 
longer and more difficult road bet ween the above places which goes by the Tira Toi, 


No. 43). 
PESHAWAR 10 TIRAORAKZAI—By AxuHor. 
As far as Akhor 8 miles from Matani. Vide No. 536. ; 
Bazoti—From Akhor, a pass 6 miles in length, and reported difficult, leads to the 
Utmankhel Orakzai country; thence to Bazoti is easy. . 
From Bazoti the road goes up the valley, passing Andkhel, Sultanzaicte. 


No. 432. 
PESHAWAR to TOTAI— 


To Taner, vide Routes No. 370 and 311. Thence the road goes over a rough plain to 
Ganderi in 6 miles, whence vide articles Sindai, Darwazgai, Totai. 


No. 433. 


PESHAWAR to taz UTMANKHEL COUNTRY— : 1th 
To Tanat by novres No. 370, 311. Thence, according to circumstances, al the 
roads known are detailed in the article Utmankhel. i the eastern accor “ 
to be attacked, Ganderi would be the place for the dept ; if the western, Abaza 
or Mata, if it was determined to go through the Mohmand couutry. 
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RAJANPOR TO BARKITAN. 


No. 434. 


RAJANPUR to ABBOTTABAD—By the Disrgicr Rosps, Dera Guazi Kuan, Dama 
Isnvait Kaan, Banu and Kogar. 
Distance 5194 miles, 43 stages. Vide Nos. 193, 198, 122, 391, 7, Q. M. G. 


No. 435. 


RAJANPUR to BANU—By the District Roavs, Dena Guoazr Kuan, and Depa 


IsHaaiL Kan. 
Distance 296 miles, 24 stages. Vide Nos. 193, 198, 122, Q. M. G. 


No. 436. 
RAJANPUR to BANU—By the Fronrizgz Roap. Distance 311 miles, 27 stages. Fide 
No. 127, Q. M. G. 
No. 437 


RAJANPUR to BARKHAN—By the Goranbani Roap. 
As faras Harand. Vide No. 156, 3 stayes, 33 miles. 
4. GoRoNDaNnNI—20 miles —63 miles. 

Proceeding over the Pachad lands, und in a north-westerly direction from Harand, 
enter on the Kosrah ravine, follow its course to the foot of Gorondani ; water from 
the stream of this name, a large pool; good fodder and wood. Camp at Jour ka 
Toba, near Nila Lakri. 

5. Citar or Gonar kA Coan—12 miles—65 miles. 

Shortly after leaving camp ascend Goroudani hill by the Gorondani water-course, 
which is very difficult, being, in addition to its stiff ascent, strewn with large 
rocks. It ia practicable for laden bullocks, on which corn is sent down to the 
Derajat from the Khetran country, but very hard for horses. Crossing Gorondani 
(on the top of which snow falls in winter, but does not lie any time), descend 
4a mile or so to a small sort of basin known es Chitri; water, grass, the former 
from a spring. 

6. CHACHE Ka Kor-15 miles—8C miles. 

A steady descent (similar to the east slope of Gorondani) all the way, but about 
2 miles to Chache ka Kot, which is situated in Khetran country. Small amount 
of supplies procurable; water from running stream (Rakni); grass pot very 
abundant. Prom Chache ka Kot there is a good easy road up the valley of the 
Rakni to Rothar. 

7. Hanki—17 miles—97 miles. 

An undulating march, crossing one somewhat difficult ridge. Camp at mouth of 
Hanki Pass. 

8. BarkHan (Lacart)—17 miles—114 miles. : 

Through the Hanki pass; somewhat stiff, leaving Mazara hill, a very stiff 
mountain to the north-east. The pass is practicable for laden camels. The 5th 
and 6th marches render this difficult for camels; the rest of the march is prac- 
ticable for any laden animals. 


No. 488. 


RAJANPUR to BARKHAN—By Dragat and Mar. 
As far as Harand. Vide No. 156, 3 stages, 33 miles. 
4. Suiza Foot of Dragat. 
5. Karey. 
6. Mat. 
a Mat there is a good easy road up the valley of the Rakni to Chache ka Kot, 16 
miles. 
7. KacHas—1l2 miles. 
A tair march, crossing the Suka Roh about half-way, which is not a atiff ascent. 
Camp in a plain of meadow land ; water in pools. 
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8. BaskuaN—l11 miles. 


Over Kachar plain, cross the Dhaolah Rob, which is not very hard, and down by 
the Shirki water-course; running water and springs in places. The above are 
two fair camel marches of from 12 to 14 miles each. 


No. 439. 


RAJANPUR to BARKHAN—By Haranp Mant. 
As far as Harand. Vide No. 166, 3 stages, 33 miles. 
4. Mapi—22 miles—56 miles. 

Striking off from the fort south-westerly over the pluin enter the Kaha, a perennial 
stream ; water from a few inches to 3 feet deep good, though slightly brackish ; bed 
sandy ; follow its bed for a few miles within the hills which command it; at times 
very steep, but generally accessible to infantry and mountain guns. Leaving tho 
Kaha, the road winds in and out through the hills, which are here of limestone 
formation, devoid of trees or shrubs. The route might without much trouble be 
made practicable for artillery. Leaving the Kaha, the route goes soutberly, 
entering upon the Mirlar and following the Kalgari branch of that pass ; the 
Kalgari is a broad nala, its bottom strewn with boulders, and commanded by 
hills, some of which rise to a good height on either side ; water is procurable at 
Garmaf, a point about 15 miles from Harand, 12 miles from Drigri. From this 
the ascent to Mari commences by a circuitous path, which climbs the hill in a 
north-easterly direction. The hill is steep and rocky, practicable for camels, 
if not heavily laden. Water-supply from a spring at the western extremity of the 


hill. A small rest-house, about 1 mile from the spring, and at the south-west 
of the plateau. 


6. SHam Prarn—18 miles—73 miles. 
Descend the hill westerly, slope gradual, road stony, but easy for laden animals. 
Cross the Ziarat plain, from which the road follows the Mari underfeatures 
southerly, traversing the Daraz, a basin or valley somewhat similar to, but twice 
the size of, the Ziarat. Hence the road turns off westerly over a low rocky 
ridge, and from that slopes very gradually down to the Sham; it crosses one or 
two very small water-courses draining into the Charchar (Kalchas), the most 
important of which is the Phalkani, a stream containing a supply of excellent 


running water. Camp on left bank of the Kalchas. Water, fodder, and firewood 
abundant. 


6. Moruns—16 miles—89 miles. ‘ 
A somewhat stiff descent, practicable only for footmen and horsemen, extremely difficult 
for cattle. 7, 8, and 9 as in route No. 441, viz.,3 stages, 46 miles. This cuts 


off the circuit of the Sham and Philawar plain, but is said never to be used by 
horsemen. 


No. 440. 
RAJANPUR to BARKHAN—By Mara. 
As faras Morany. Vide No. 439, 6 stages, 89 miles. 
7, MatH—16 miles—104 miles. ; ‘ 
The road is practicable for camels the whole way, but is difficult in parts. It climbs 
one stiff ascent, the Draz, about half-way over a spur from the Gorandani ridge. 
8 and 9. To BagkHanN—23 miles—127 miles. Vide No. 


No. 441. 


RAJANPUR to BARKHAN—By the Cuacuas Pass and Sam Prain. 
As far as Drigri. Vi/e No. 166, 2 stages, 23 miles. 
3. Tona—18 miles—4] miles. : 
Cross the plain westerly, enter the bed of the Chachar (which runs between Se 
hills) at 6 miles west of Drigri. The Chachar is sandy and free of stones te 
some miles, but is stony for the last 2 miles or sv. Grass from the hills on either 


bank, and firewood abundant; camping ground extensive; water fair an 
plentiful, 
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4. Basi-Ka-BHET—18 miles—69 miles. 

A somewhat difficult march. The Chachar winds through hills somewhat high, 
more on the left bank, being the highest. Its bed is strewn with a number of 
rocks and boulders. Grass and fodder obtainable at Bash-ka-bhet ; good running 
water, This march is impracticable, in ita present state, for field artillery, but 
could easily be made so. 

5. Katcoar—20 miles—79 miles. 

Follow bed of Chachar which, as it gradually nears the Sham Plain, opens out, and 
becomes fur less stony and winding after about 7 miles. The country on either 
side the Chachar (whose banks, however, are some 8 or 10 feet high) is open and 
agrassy plain. Kalchar is a fine encamping ground, all that could be desired by 
way of water, fodder, grass, available. 

6. Monuns—18 miles—97 miles. 

Route northerly ; for about 2 miles over grassy sloping underfeature of Mari range, 
and crossing a low watershed between Mari and Kup, enter the Philawar. 
Traverse it some 8 miles, course west ; pass the Philawur stream, a stream of 

‘ood water, and from thence turning off northerly, passing the Siah Koh on the 
Fett, cross over a low ridge on to the Morunj valley. A very easy march; might 
easily be made fit for wheeled conveyance. Camp on the banks of Kaba. 
Water, forage, fire-wood in abundance. 
2. VaTakai—21 miles—118 miles. 

A tedious march and difficult for beasts of burden, unless lightly laden. At first 
proceed west over the Morunj parallel to the Kaha, which, however, after a few 
miles takes a bend. Cross the Kaha, leaving it on the right, and thence turn off 
northerly for a mile or 8o between two low ranges of hills; thence westerly over 
the Nandi Vangak Pass, an ascent of a mile or 80, somewhat steep. Descend 
by an easier path on to the Nisao plain, which traverse at first westerly for o 
mile or so, then turn off north for 5 miles or so to the foot of a high range of 
hills, the Gara, which is passed by a difficult kothul ; road very difficult for beasts 
of burden, unless lightly laden, descent similar ; cross the Kaha ; and ascend by a 
somewhat similar but easier path, the Vatakri range, and from it descend by an 
easier path to the Vatakri valley; encamp on the banks of the Kaha. Water, 
fodder, fire-wood in abundance ; a small quantity of supplies available from 

Barkhan (13 miles off). 
8. Nawan-xa-Kort, or Lacan! BasxHan—13 miles—131 miles. 

Over a plain (the Vatakri and Barkhan), which are eeparated by a low and easy 
ridge ; water plentiful ; fodder and wood plentiful; supplies to a fair amount from 
Nahar-ka- Kot. 

9 BagkHan—12 miles—143 miles. . 

The road lies entirely over a level plain either tothe east or west of the Pir Roh 
ridge, the former hee the shorter of the two. The Pir Roh commands the 
road the whole way, and is precipitous on its north-east slopes, but accessible 
in other directions. The country passed is meadow land. At about 6 miles some 
plots of cultivation are passed, and there is cultivation within a short distance 
round the Pir Roh. 


No. 442. 


RAJANPUR ro DERA BUGTI—By the Caacuar. ; 
As far as Bash-ka-bhet. Vide No. 441, 4 stages, 59 miles, 
5. Lanaani—17 miles—76 miles. 


Vide No. 453. 

6. Kecn1-ka-Kot—15 miles—91 miles. 
Vide No. 453. 

7. Dena Buati—24 miles—115 miles. 





No. 443. 
RAJANPUR to DERA BUGTI— 
1. Pager ka ToHuL—10 miles. 
Across the plain ; no water procurable. 
2. Kwagrae. : ; 
A long march, but practicable for camels, though difficult ; enter the hills vid the 
Moghal Pass, which is very easy. Kharag is a watering place in Hindani. 
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3. NaTHIL. 
A long march through some narrow defiles; practicable for laden camels; plenty 
of water, which is good aud clear. 
4. Baasar—Fair march, difficult at first, but after some miles the country opens out, 
5. Loti—Easy march. 
6. DEsa— 


No. 444. 


RAJANPUR to DERA BUGTI—By the Sort Pass. 
As far as Loti. Vide No. 466, 8 stages, 98 miles. 
8. Dera Buati—18 miles—116 miles. 

The road thence goes across the plain for 5 miles to the Hingankad. This is not 
more than ? mile in length, and the ascent is easy, but the road is in many parts 
very narrow, and the soil rocky; at least 100 men would be required to make it 
in one day practicable for guns. Beyond the pass the road lies over a level plain 
narrowed at first by the low spur of the range that separates Marao from Siaf 
on the right and the Hingan hills on the left, but it gradually opens out as it 
reaches Dera. 


No. 445. 


RAJANPUR tro DERA BUGTI—By the Sort anp Dasut GHoran. 

As far as Mandu 8 Kund. Vide No. 466, 7 stages, 86 miles. 

8. Kasvri x1 KoneB—7 miles—93 miles. 

The road is the same as in No. 467, stage 8 to the west of the Jatru Pass, and 

after leaving it, Kajuri is 2 miles distant. There is an inexhaustible supply of 
ood water here. 
9. Sor Kums—18 miles—111 miles. 

The road leaves the Kajuri ravine st once, and crosses a pass over the same ridge 
as the Rohel ka vad by a very difficult path, and descending into broken ground 
on the west, reaches the Dasht Ghoran, which it crosses to Sui Kumb. This is a 
low basin, almost entirely surrounded by rising ground; water good and plentiful. 

10. Dzza Bueti—12 miles—102 miles. 

The ground is very broken all the way from Sui Kumb to the Dunani Pass over 
the main range. This is very difficult, and lies up and down 2 dry water-course 
much blocked up by huge masses of rock. This crossed, the road goes across 
the Siaf plain for 4 miles. 

This route is very much more difficult than No. 444, and is thought to be barely 
practicable for artillery. 


No. 446. 


RAJANPUR to DERA GHAZI KHAN—By the Disteict Roap. 
Distance 78 miles, 5 stages. Vide No. 193, Q. M. G. 


No. 447. 


RAJANPUR ro DERA GHAZI KHAN—By Haseerur and the District Roap. 
Distance 79 miles, 5 stages. Vide No. 194, Q. M. G. 


No. 448. 


RAJANPUR to DERA GHAZI KHAN—By the Frontier Roap. 
Distance 98 miles, 8 stages. Vide No. 195, Q. M. G. 


No. 449. 


RAJANPUR to DERA ISHMAIL KHAN—By Disraict Roav and Dena Guazt Kaan. 
Distance 206 miles, 18 stages. Jide Nos. 103, 108, Q. M.G. 
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No. 450. 


RAJANPUR to DERA ISHMAIL KHAN—By the Frontizn Roaps and Cnaopwan 
Distance 2404 miles, 20 stages. Vide Nos. 127, 199, Q. M. G. 


No. 451. 


RAJANPUR to FIROZPUR—By Kuancanu, Mozarancang, Mortan, Hapara, and 
AKBAR. 
Distance 324 miles, 29 stages. Vide Nos. 493, 470, 240, Q. M. G. 


No. 452. 


RAJANPUR to Hott Marpax—By Dera Guazt Kuan, Desa Isemain Koay, Bane 
Konat, Prspawap, and NaosHaHEa. 
Distance 459 miles, 36 stages. Vide Nos. 193, 198, 122, 391, 536, 251, 623, Q. M. G. 


No. 453. 


RAJANPUR to KAHAN—By the Caacuar Pass. 
As far as BaSHKABHET— Vide No. 441, 4 stages, 59 miles. 
6. Lancani—l7 miles—76 ne 

Over the Shum plain. Go rass en ruute. Country easy, somew ; 

on both deer At Tanenee food, wood, and water. q q hat undulating 
6. Krcui-Ka-KoT—15 miles—91 miles. 

Cross the Trimon range en route. Somewhat stiff, but practicable for camels 
Good water, fodder, and firewood at Kechi-ka-kot, on banks of the Partar or Lop 
stream. 

7. are Non ae miles. 3 1 

A long march, level for some distance till reaching the Doi hill, a ati 
(practicable for beasts of burden), descend its veut slope and cross the ane 
a level plain, covered with grass. The west extremity of this is the boundary 
between Bugtis and Maris. Kala Koh is the name of a camping ground | 
well in a small nulla. : 

8. Kanan—14 miles—133 miles. 

Vide No. 455. 





No. 454. 


RAJANPUR to KAHAN—By the SHam Puain. As far as Katcuas. 
ide No. 441, 5 stages, 60 miles. 
6. Cuat Puarn—16 miles—70 miles. 

An easy march over a plain; camp on the Chat ravine, draining from Kup to 

Philawur. Good water, forage, and wood. 
7. JanaT ALI—15 miles—94 miley. 

Cross the Janat Ali pass; camp on the Philawur nalla. Water fair; wood ver 
scarce; fodder scarce. Supplies as to flour, &c., possibly procurable in small 
quantities, and as to live stock probably obtainable trot the village of 
Nehal-ka-Basti, which is not far off. 

6. Kanan—20 miles—114 miles. 

A hilly march, over the Dojamak, which is crossed by a somewhat difficult pass 
The rome throughout is easy except this pass, and it is practicable for laden 
camels. 


No. 455. 


RAJANPUR to KAHAN—By the Sozr Darenak Pass. 
1] ManaMaprur—7 miles. 
Road good, no supplies, water brackish. 
2. SaszILKoT—13 miles—20 miles. 
The road is quite good, but heavy, no supplies, good water procurable if notice is 
given. 
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3. GaBEAN—19 miles—39 miles. 

The road goes over the plain to the mouth of the Sori Drishak pase, which it 
then enters and continues up its bed the whole way. After rain this route athe 
times bocomes impassable for two or three daysatatime. There is plenty of 
brackish water by this pass. Near Garkan, a branch of the Sori leads off dows 
the north point of the Sham plain, and another towards Giandari, but neither is 

racticable for guns. Water here is brackish, but abundant. Firewood and 
orage abundant. 
4. GHoREHak—10 miles—49 miles. 

The road still goes up the pass. No water met with. Water brackish, but 

abundant. Wood and grass plentiful. 
. KatcHas—11 miles—60 miles. 

The road goes up the Ghorkhar ravine for about a mile, when it turns up @ emall 
watercourse aid comes out on to the Sham plain which it then crosses to Kalchas 
in 9 miles. Water is good and abundant. Forage and firewood abundant, 
This route is impracticable for guns, being much cut up by large boulders ; 
it is aleo a bad route for men and animals on account of their being no drinkable 
water for 37 miles on it. 

. Pats—17 milea—77 miles. 

The road lies along the Kalchas under the Kup to Chat, it then goes along the 
Maki ravine for 5 miles to the foot of the Burgin ridge; the passage of which 
is easy, and then it descends into the Lop plain, winding among small hills, 
Water is sweet and abundant. Forage and firewood abundant. 

. Kara Kun—16 miles—92 miles. 

The road runs under Kechi-ka-kot along the Patar ravine for 7 miles, to the 
Doi-ka-vad, a pass which is steep and would be difficult to force. Having crossed 
this, the road descends over a small valley, and then enters a small watercourse 
which leads to Kala Koh. The Maris took one of the guns captured from 
Clibborn by this pass to Dera Bugti and back again. Water here is good and 
abundant, as also is forage and firewood. This route turns the Sartaf pass to the 
west over the same range. 

. Kanan—9 miles—10] miles. 
The road goes along the Kahan river the whole way. 


No. 456. 


RAJANPUR to KAHAN—By the JaBagi Pass. 
As far as Banduwala, No. 466, 3 stages, 39 miles. 
4. TarzrcHas—1l7 miles—56 miles. 

A fair march, no hills; road over sand which makes it a somewhat tedious march. 
Proceeding some 4 miles over the plains enter the Jabari ravine; a nulla rising 
in the Giandari hill and emptying its waters near nala. It is generally dry, but 
after rain carries down a vast volume of water. Its banks are in places somewhat 
steep, bottom sandy, width varying from 50 to 150 yards; banks, as a rule, 
commanded by low sand hills. Follow for a few miles the bed of this nala, then 
strike off weaterly over a sandy plain, and enter the Jatru branch of the Sori 
which follow for } mile tothe watering place (Tirchas) where there is a small well. 
The Jatra is here a broad nulla, some 200 yards in widtb, banks easy; but 
commanded on its right by rather high hills. 

5. Lot1—21 miles—67 miles. ee 

Pase the Kabudrani watering place in the Sori, a well and pool containing fair 
water, and about 4 miles north of this the Mandukund watering place, a part of 
the nulla where the 3 branches of the Sori meet. 

Khajoori flowing from near Tasu. Sori flowing from near Mir Dostkazard, west 
boundary of the Shain plain. Thola flowing from Chili-ke-Lak. From this 
the route follows the Kajuri branch of the Sori, which leads to the Loti plain, 
turning off from it northerly about 5 miles from Mandukund, and crossing a long 
sweeping, under-feature of the Rohel-ka-vad, from which the encamping ground 18 
about 4 miles; water froma well in the bed of Kajoori. Water good but not 
over plentiful, and firewood abundant. ; 

6. Marao Prain. ee 

Route lies over the Loti plain, level, then entcr the Gadi pass, the pass 1s rat 
narrow, but practicable for beasts of burden, and laden camels; it crosses ¥ NO 
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over stiff ridge; no water. Near Gadi is ao little cultivation belonging to 
Shambani Bugtis. 
7, Pastab—l16 niles. 
Cross the Marao plain, and over the Barbo} descent to the Partar plain; pase 
Kechi-ka-kot and encamp on the banks of the nala of this name. Thence, 
Vide No. 453. 


No. 457. 


RAJANPUR to KAHAN—By the Sort (Mazant) Pass. 

As far as Mandukund. Vide No. 466, 5 stages, 65 miles, thence by No. 445 to 
Dera Bugti, thence by No. 127 to Kahan by the Nafusk, or by No. 126 to Putar, 
and thence to Kahan. 

Or a road goes from Loti to Dera Bugti from Loti by the Tibri and Gadhi passes 
to the Marao plain, thence to Lop and Kahan. 

Or at 5 miles from Loti, there is a road by the Hingan Vad to Dera Bugti. 

Or from Macbru, a road goes by the Rai pass into the Marao plain, aud then by 
the Barbo} pass to te Lop plain, and thence to Kahan. 5 
Or from Siah tank, a road goes by the Saved Thal and Ramankotal passes into 

the Lop Plain. 

Or from Triman, a road goes over the Jalaru ridge to Patar. 


No. 458. 


RAJANPUR to KASMOR—By the District Roap. 
1. MurGar—15 miles. 

Road fair, in places heavy from sand about the third and fourth mile. At 2 miles 
from Rajanpur cross the Kutab canal, 2 branches, bridged, single arch. The 
country on either side of the road a jungle (grass and jal), with patches of 
cultivation here and there; at 4 miles on left east of road is a large village 
(Nasir Kotza) at a distance of 390 yards; from this a direct road branches off to 
Mithankot. At 6 miles from Rajanpur cross the Paha and Hamid canal, running 
north-east to south-west 8 yards wide, bridged (masonry bridges.) Cross the 
Kadra canal similar to the Paha and Hamid, masonry bridge here, the road crosses 
the direct road connecting Mithankot and Asni, now in a astate of disrepair. 
Murgai is situated 4 mile east of the road, supplies procurable after short notice. 
Dak bungalow close to the road, and 3 mile west of the city. 

2. Bapri—16} miles—31} miles. 

The road runs south-west, and for the greater part of the way parallel to, and 
afew yards from the Kadra nala. The country on either side of the road, 
grass and jal jungle, with decent-sized patches of cultivation here and there; 
close to Umarkot pass two small branches of the Kadra by wooden bridges. 
At 11 miles, pass the village of Umarkot which is situated 4 mile east of the 
road; it is a fair-sized village, with a mud fort (now abandoned and in a bad 
state of repair) built by the Sikhs, a few yarde from it east; supplies procurable 
after due notice. The country after passing the Arkot and towards Hadli is 
more cultivated. Badli is a fair-sized village east of the road, and a few yards 
from it; hence road branches off soutb-westerly to Shahwali, 34 miles, taking a 
circuit to avoid the inundations to which the direct road is aubject, from the 
river Indus, in July, August and September. 

3. RosHan—9 miles—40§ miles. Half-way, pass the village of Miranpur, 400 yards 
west of the road. 

4. SHaHwaLI—20 miles—60} miles. The road over a hard plain the whole way. 

5. Kasmon—11 miles—71} miles. The road good the whole way, except during the rains. 

This road is often impassable from the Indus inundations. Rojhan is one of the 
ee towns in this district; supplies always procurable; d&k bungalow; 
post office. 


No. 459. 


RAJANPUR to KOHAT—By the Disteict Roaps, Dzka Guazi Kaan, Dega Isnuaty 
Kuan, and Banv. 


Distance 380 miles, 30 stages. Vide Nos. 193, 198, 122, 391, Q. M. G. 
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No. 460. 


RAJANPUR to MIAN MIR—By Kuanearu, MozaFaroagn, Mortay, Hanara, and 
AKBaR. 
Distance 323 miles, 30 stages. Vide Nos. 493, 470, 447, Q. M. G. 


No. 461. 


RAJANPUR tro MOZAFARGARH—By the Nurpur Ferry and Kuancann. 
Distance 100 miles, 9 stages. Vide No. 493, Q. M. G. 


No. 462. 


RAJANPUR to MULTAN—By Norrveg Ferry, Kaancarn and Mozararcare. 
Distance 114 miles, 11 stages. Vide Nos. 493, 470, Q. M. G. 


No. 463. 


RAJANPUR to SAKAR—By the Distaicr Roap, Kasmor, SHIKARPUR. 
Distance 175 miles, 16 stages. Vide Nos. 458 and 233, Q. M. G. 


No. 46-4, 


RAJANPUR to tor SHAM PLAIN—By Ditzar. 

As far as Lal Goshi, 2 stages, 224 miles, Vide No. 466. 

3. Dirpar—11 miles—334 miles. 

Road over a level plain; good water procurable from well in the post, canal gauge, 
but no supplies. 

4, NatHit-—25 miles—58 miles. 

See NatHit and Zanat. Practicable for heavily laden animals throughout. 
. Karpasi—18 miles—75 miles. ; 
Water in abundance; route somewhat difficult in places, but practicable for camels 
well laden. 
6. GarKan—15 miles—91 miles, 

Road somewhat stiff, hilly in places, practicable for beasts of burden, follow the 
Thola (draining into Sori) part of the way in which there is water. Water at 
Garkan from a pool, brackish. 

7. SHam (KaLcHsr)—12 miles—103 miles. . 

A fairly easy march crossing the Garkan hill. The west slope of which leads down 
to the Sham, whence the road to the camping ground on the Kalchar is easy. 
Water, wood, fodder, in abundance. cs 

The above is practicable and sometime used; but the common route would be wd 
Tozaui and Upper Sori, which would be easier and shorter. The Nathil route 
is better as to water. 


ao 


No. 465. 


RAJANPUR to SHAM—~By the Pirox Pass. 
As far as SaABZILKOT. ide No. 455, 2 stages, 20 miles. 
3. KunarkomMB—9 miles—29 miles. : P was 
The road goes over the plain for 3 miles and then enters the Pitok ravine which it 
‘follows ; good water, forage, and firewood, procurable. 
4. Bati—16 miles—45 miles. 
Over hilly country to a pool in the Pitok. Water bad, firewood and fodder scarce. 
6. Lottan (SHaM)—18 miles—63 miles. . eu) 
Enter the watercourse draining from Zamu Zard to Bashka Bet (in the Chac u 
and follow this route to the meeting of the Kallkos and Lottur, a fairly easy 
march. Water and firewood plentiful. 
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No. 466. 


RAJANPUR to tux SHAM PLAIN—By the Sont Mazani Pass. 
1. Asn1—7 miles. 

Country on either side of the road and jungle; patches of cultivation here and 
there to the east. Asni ia a amall village; supplics procurable in smal] quantity ; 
fodder bad and scarce. Water wot god The village is 300 yards east of the 
road, and old cantonment of Agni (now in ruins) on the west. ‘ 

2. Lateosui—154 miles—22} miles. 

For the first 5 or 6 miles the country on either side of the road is jal jungle; no 
cultivation ; pass several small branches of the Sori, which is joined by the Chuk 
and which in the rains inundate the country, making tho road impassable for a 
time; the last 7 miles the country is singularly bleak and uncultivated; no 
supplies at Lalgoshi, must be procured from Umrkot. Good water from ao well 
in an old and abandoned Baloch Post. 

3. BanDowaLa.—164 miles—39 miles. 

The road lics south-west and crossea several branches of the Sprinji nala, which 
in the summer months brings down occasionally torrents of water, rendering this 
road impassable for a day or so, the country on both sides doted about with 
large jal trees. The last few miles more open and sandy. At about 3 miles 
from Banduwala pass two or three branches of the Zangi similar to other 
mountain nalas in this neighbourhood. At Banduwala, a well of fair water in 
the fort; no supplies available, except the one month's supply stored in the 
fort. 

4. SHEKHWaLsa—7 miles—46 miles. 
A good road the whole way. Water brackish from well; no supplics procurable. 
5. Srrta—l5 miles—61 miles. 

The road gocs over the plain to the south-west to Pathan Juga and then centers the 

Sori pass. There is another road direct over the sand hills. 
6. KaBupgani—18 miles—79 miles. 

The route follows the course of the Sori for 9 miles; it runs along its bed, when 
& low hill is crossed into a small sandy plain, after which the road enters another 
small ravine leading again into the main ravine. For the last third of the way, 
water is found in the bed, but it is too brackish for use. The camping ground in 
the bed of the ravine is very confined, but a large body of troops might be encamp- 
ed. From Banduwala there is a direct road to Kabudrani, viz., 19 milee—68 
miles. The road goes 24 miles tothe Jabari ravine over an uneven plain of heavy 
sand. It then continues up the ravine for 3 miles over deep sand. At 3} miles, 
it leaves the ravine and crosses a sandy plain of moderate firmness for 4 miles 
when it crosses the Tagu ridge. It then enters by an easy descent the ravine 
coming from Jatru, which it follows for about 35 miles. The ravine is broad, 
and the banks high and precipitous; pass the wells of Tehr, 2 miles after entering 
this ravine. The road then turns up smaller ravine called Balash which it follows 
for 3 miles, and theu leaving it crosses a stony plain for 5 miles to the Sori 
ravine at Kabudrani. 

Munpu Kounp—7 miles—86 miles. 

The route is still along the bed which is occasionally left to cut off windings ; it is 
practicable for artillery. The camping ground is very good and large enough for 
any number of troops. Water abundant from wells in the bed of the river; torage 
abundant. From Mundu Kund there is said to be an easy road to Sui, 17 miles, 
over tolerably level country. 

8. Loti—12 miles—98 miles. 

The route here leaves the Sori and follows the ah to the Jatru range which it 
enters at 5 miles. ‘This pass is open, but the hills on either side are still very 
high and precipitous, and if held by an enemy in force would give trouble. After 
leaving the pass (about 2 miles to the west, is Kajuri-ki-Kumb, where there is 
always water and grass), the route winds over broken ground for 2 miles to the 
Rohel-ka- Vad, a low ridge. The ascent is somewhat steep, but the descent in the 
north is more gradual. The road then turns west and goes for 4 miles across the 
Loti plains, and it then crosses the Loti ravine. The whole of this murch is prac- 
ticable for artillery, though drag ropes might have to be used in the Rohel-ka- 
Vad. The camping ground is Sisellant for any number of troops. Water most 
abundant iu bed of ravine, and forage woust pleutiful. 
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9. Macoru—10 miles—108 miles. 

The route runs in a north direction for 6 miles across the Loti plain. At 4 yj 
the road to Dera Bugti by Sui Kumb, which is 8 miles off, is passed. At § aes 
pass road to Gujru (15 miles) to the north-east, and also a road to Dera Bu nt a 
the Hingan pass. The Tasu valley is now entered and followed for 3 ; ie 
The hills on either side are very precipitous; the valley is about 4 mile i bi 
though in some places it is narrower and is intersected by the Tasu rage t 

Tasu there is not sufficient water or grass for a small force. The road is rou iL 
and broken owing to large boulders, and being continually intersected by the Ae 
beds of mountain torrents. The route now enters the Tasu or Gadhi defile: te 
pass is very narrow, and about 2 miles long; the hills are some thousand feet hi h 
and very precipitous intersected by ravines with steep scarped sides, Cavalre 
can only move in single file along the pass. It would be practicable for wheeled 
artillery alter a few hours clearance by working parties. About half-way up the 
pass a very narrow gorge (the Kuna) leads into the Marao plain. The camping 
kere is very good ; supply of water dependent on rain; forage most abundant. At 
about 4 miles from Loti, a road goes in a south-west direction through the Tibri 
pass (which is difficult with sharp turnings), and ascends a high table-land, alone 
which it continues for 4 miles. It then enters the Gadhi pass a (very narrow and 
difficult one, and one which could not be crowned owing to the precipitous nature 
of the hills at the mouth), and enters the Marao plain. The road then crosses the 
plain about half-way, and then turns north and ascends gradually over the Rai 
pass to Machru. Distance 15 miles. 

10. Sian Tanxk—12 miles—120 miles. 

‘The route now follows the Sori valley for 3 miles, the ground being rough, stouy, 
and broken, then turns sharp to the north-west through a cut in the hills leading 
on to a small plain, which is followed for about 2 miles along the course of the 
Mazani ravine. The hills on both sides are steep, high, and precipitous, especially 
those on the left, on the other side of which is Marao. At the head of the valley 
is the Mazani-ka-Vad pass, which is a very short, but steep ascent, not difficult for 
field guns with drag ropes. After surimounting this ascent, the road follows o 
pretty open pass for about } mile to he head of the Vash Kushi ravine, which it 
follows for about another } mile across a small plain, when it enters the Vash 
Kushi defile. This, though not more than } wile in length, is very formidable. 
Thence the road comes on to the Kalari valley, which it crosses and enters the 
Siah tank defile, and thence emerges on to the plain of this naruc. The camping 
ground here is bad, being covered with dwarf palm trees. Water is always obtain- 
able from a perennial stream, and forage is abundant. From Machru, there is 
unother road which goes round by the Marao and Lop plains to Siah Tank. This 
was traversed by Major Kennedy in 1867, who gives the following account 
of it:—‘* We went again into the Marao plain through the Rai pass, and traver- 
sing three parts of its length, left it by the Barbos pass, and then for 7 miles to 
the Lop plain, crossing nearly its entire length, we left it over the rough, but 
practicable, Raman Kotal, and thus into another pass, called Saved Thal (Sufed) 
to Siah Tank.” 

11, Cya1—15} miles—135} miles. 

The road crosses the Siah Tank basin for about a mile in a northerly direction, 
when the northern Siah Tank defile is entered. ‘This is of the same nature as the 
southern; on leaving it the road runs for 3 miles across the Siah Tank plain, and 
then descends steeply to the bed of the Sori ravine, which it follows in a north- 
west direction for 3} miles to a point where two ravines join the Sori, It then 
follows the Bambal ravine, winding along its bed for 4 or 5 miles in northerly 
direction to its head in the Mir Dost-ka-Zard ridge. The road is very winding 
and narrow, in places runnicg between masses of low hills. In places much labor 
would be required to make it practicable for wheeled artillery. Alter, winding 
for about a mile through the north slopes of this range, the Chat plain 1s crossed 
in 4 miles to the camping ground. 

12. Bour—16 miles—1503 iiles. 

Alter rounding the west end of the Kup hill, the Phailawar plain is entered, across 
which the road runs in a north-east direction to Bohr. The Pbailawar raviue Is 
crossed four times ay well as several minor water-courses. These would, iv some 
places, require sloping to make them practicable for wheeled artillery. The caimp- 
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ing ground is very good; forage is abundant, and water is always procurable by 
digging in the bed of the ravine. And the country is a perfect sea of the most 
luxuriant grasa. 

12, Katcuas—18 miles—152} miles. 

The road runs east between the Mir Dost-ka-Zard and Kup ridges. Forage is most 
abundant here, and water is always procurable by digging in the bed of the ravine. 
From Chat there is a yoad to Kahan, From Chat there is another road round 
the Kup ridge by Phailawar and Bhor to Kalchas, as follows :—12 miles—162} 
miles. The road runs south-west across the Bohr plain when it enters low bills, 
the offshoots of the eastern peak of the Kup ridge; after passing through these 
for about 14 mile, the western slopes of the Kup are ascended by the Maki 
pass, a table-land which is then crossed for 1 mile to the head of the Laki ravine, 
along the bed of which the road then runs for between 4 and 5 miles, wheao it is 
quitted and the road then goes for 3 miles over stony slopes to Kalelias. 


No. +67. 
RAJANPUR to tHe SHAM PLAIN—By the Zaner. 

As far as Banduwali. Fide No. 466, 3 stages, 39 miles. 

4. Zanat—12 miles—51 miles. 

The road is very heavy to the sandy bed of the Zangi ravine, but the country is 
open; water 19 procurable in abundauce by digging in the sandy bed of the 
ravine ; grass scarce. The camping ground is good. 

. Nataitr—10 miles—61 miles. 

The road is good along the bed of the ravine. The camping ground is very good ; 
forage scarce; water in abundance, procurable by digging in the bed of the 
ravine. 

}, CoILUKUMB—10 miles—71 miles. 

The road follows the course of the Nathil ravine for 2 miles, it then winds amongst 
low hills and ravines to the Karpasi plain, across which it runs for 5 miles. The 
camping ground here is very good; forage is abundant, and water is obtainable 
from perennial springs. 

. SuanpDani—18 miles—79 miles. 

The road goes along or near the bed of the Jangani ravine, passing the Surhab 
ravine for six milcs till the watershed between the Sori (Mazari) and Sori Drishak 
is reached. This is crossed by a very steep, narrow, zig-yag path to the Tolag 
ravine, down which the road then goes to the Tolag Kauad, a steep, narrow 
descent of loose earth, into this ravine which it follows for } mile to the 
point where the Tholag, Balbali and Hadawar ravines join. It then follows 
the Balbali for } mile to the junction of the Gokard, when the road gocs along 
this for § mile to the Siahkash ravine, the course of which is then followed for 3 
miles, when there is an exceedingly difficult ascent by a zig-zag and over loose soil, 
when the path winds along the underfeatures of the Bualbali range to Shabdani. 
This march runs for a great part just under the west face of the Dub ridge, 
which is unpassable along its whole length, and commands the entire road. This 
taken together with the extreme ruggeduvess of the whole march, and its im- 
practicablity in its present state for artillery, render it one which should be avoid- 
ed, except for very special reasons. There is no camping ground whatever bere, 
and the only water procurable is from pools dependent on rain. 

8, KatcHar—I11 miles—90 miles. 

The road goes due south for a mile, and then turns sharp down to the Gokard 
ravine, and goes north along its course for 6 miles, it then crosses the Sham 
plain to Kalchas, crossing the Dajla ravine in the way. There is forage bere 
o the banks of the ravine, and water is procurable by digging in the bed of 
the ravine. 
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No. 468. 
SHEKHWALT to ITARAND—By the Frontier Roap. 
1. Baxpcwati—7 uiles. 
The road skirts a low range of sand hills and passes partly through arable land, 
and partly over sand, the general direction is north by cast. The road is every- 
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where practicable for all arms, as is the surrounding country which, however. j 
heavy, it crosses no rivers, but a few mountain streams, which bring diwad 
large volume of water after heavy rain in the hills, render the road almost un bes 
able at times; this does not however cut off communications with Randuvralt 
as the low ante of hillocks on the west of the road always help to keep the com: 
munications clear. There are nosupplies obtainable at Banduwali; water from 9 
wells slightly brackish. 
2. Tozan—16 miles—23 miles. 

The road throughout lies through a sandy, and almost level desert. 4 miles from 
Banduwali pass two branches of the Zangi Nala. The branches are each about 
200 yards wide, generally dry, but after heavy rain they are often unpassable 
for severa] hours, their banks are gradually sloping; no water on the road, nor 
cultivation, and hardly any trees, except a small belt near the Zangi. Six miles 
from Bandowali, and a mile or so from left (west) of the road, is a low range of 
aan hills, shutting out the view westerly ; the low spurs of the Giaundari ranee, 
which is conspicuous north by west, the length of the march. At 8 miles from 
Banduwali, and on the road, is the small Baloch Post of Dilbar. Three miles 
from Dilbar, cross the Ghorawani, a small insignificant nala (unbridged), and 
hardly perceptible of itself as a water-course, but that its banks up to within 
a few yards of the road are above the level of the surrounding country. The 
whole of this march is over a barren desert and a difficult one on account of the 
deep sand; forage is procurable in seasons when rain falls, which, sometimes is 
only once in 2 or 3 years; Tozani is a frontier post; no supplies procurable; water 
from a well in the fort, brackish. 


3. SapzILKoT—15} miles—38 wiles. 

A march, somewhat similar to the last, over sandy country. The first half very 
stiff, the latter half, all but the last 2 miles, rather firmer soil. 

The route crosses the following water-courses :—At about 3 miles the Tozani, very low 
banks, 100 yards broad, and dotted about with trees. At about 54 miles the Bhoa, 
hardly distinguishable as a nala. At about 6} miles the Ispringi, some 40 yards 
wide, and banks about 8 feet high. At about 8 miles the Moghul, very low banks, 
and 20 yards broad. At about 11 miles the Sori, 2 branches—breadth of the two 
about 150 yards. At about 114 miles the Sobni, very low banks, hardly percepti- 
ble. At 123 miles, Chuk, banks sloping and dotted with trees. At 16 miles, 
Tangwami, almost imperceptible. Sabzilkot is a small Beloch Post; no water 
(except from a brackish well in the Post); fodder plentiful. 


4. Rus-xa-Taut—13 miles—51 miles. 

Road lies north-east over country similar to the last, but is somewhat less heavy; 
cross the following beds of mountain streams :—At 2} miles, Pitok, banks 11 
feet; at 6 miles Chedgi; at 9 miles, Baghari, banks 12 feet. The Pitok carmes 
down « large volume of wate after rain in the hills, but rarely delays communica- 
tions more than au hour. No supplies available, except in small quan-ities from 
Fatehpur after due notice; good fodder ; water from a well in the Post, somewhat 
brackish. 


5. Driari—8 miles—59 miles. ; 
The road lies through heavy sand for 4 or 6 miles, after which the soil becomes 
firmer. The road is level, and crossed by some insignificant branches of the 
Fazru nala. Water fair, from the village ; supplics to a small extent available. 


6. Haranp—11 miles—70 miles. . 

At a few hundred yards from Drigri Post, cross bed of Chachar nala (in two 
branches, which, after rain, unite), width from bank to bank about 500 yards, 
banks sloping and easy, bed sandy. After rain in the hills, it impedes traffic 
for some hours. At 7 miles, pass village of Lundi, in rather a commanding 
position, adjoining, and east of the road, houses of mud, not walled. At 8% 
miles, pass Kaha (dry bed of a hill stream), width about 450 yards, banks 6 fect, 
sloping, bed sandy. When swollen, it impedes traffic, flooding the country, and 
bringing down bushes and small trees. Hunting on either side of road, a 
and open, wooded with jungle trees near Harand, and to the west. a 
is @® outpost and fort; a fair village north-east of fort; supplies in ne 

uantities; water plentiful from a stream; thana and District Post Office in the 
ort ; dawk bungalow. 
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No. 469. 


SWAT to PANJKORA—The passes commencing from the north appear to be — 
Leading trom the Latku Gen, by Barganp, to OsHareal. 
From the SinpsNaI GLEN to BakKAND, and then as above. 
From the same, by SHawak over the Saar Passe, to the Ninag Daga. 
From SmawagB, over a pass to the south of this, to Manrar. 
From BrakanD, over the Seiar Pass, to the Kanon DaBa. 
. From Tat DagpialL, over the SauPaba Pass, to Kanon Daga. 
. GatocH, by TotaNopanDa and Mawnyai over the Mansat GHaxrgal, to Dapkma 
Kuez and Togmane. 
. From Ucuuna, over the Batakar Pass, to DangHa KnEL and Tormana. 
. From Ucuuna, by the Lagpam Pass, to Rapart. 
10. Ucutuna, by the Kara@arar Pass, to TaLasH. 
11. BraNnowatl, over the JigH Pass, to TaLasH. 
12. From DusHa KHEL, round by the Pansgora, to Tatasy. 
All that is known of these passes, will be found under the proper titles. 


DOD NAP Wer 


No. 470. 


SWAT To THz NORTH-EAST YUSAFZAI VALLEYS— 

1. To GHor Banp, Kanka on Konmanoa—From the village of Khwazo Khel east, to the 
Karorai Pass, to Ghorband north or south-east by Langar, Janu and Batu over 
the main range to Kotkai, whence roads go to Kanra, Kormnang or Ranial. 

2. To Fett ey the above to Kotkai, thence south and over the Yakh Tanga Pass, 
to Sunela. 

3. To Caaxesan—Either by No. 1 to Ramal, and thence over the Nainsuk hill, or by 
No. 2, and then down the Piran valley and over the Martan hill, to the north. 

4. To Akozai—To Kotkai the Puran glen by Nos. 1 and 2, then over the Chega hill 
to Akozai, or by Kalel Pass into Panjpai, and then by the Nawaighakhai Pass. 


No. 471. 


TANK to BANU—By the Doman Part Roaps. 

The road as far as Mulazai is the same as that in No. 473 ; thence it is 6 miles to Umr 
Khel, a Batani village. Many ravines are crossed. From this it is described by 
Lieut. Norman. Vide Article Larzan. From Daraka, the road goes to Jani Khel 
and then into Banu. Vide No. 103. 


No. 472. 
TANK to VIHOWA.—By the new Frontier Roap. 
1, Mutazar—? miles. 


The road is good enough, but is much cut up by ravines. Water procuravle. No, 
supplies. Camping ground bad. 


2. Kot Nasanan.—8 wiles—15 miles. 
Road very much cut up by ravines. No supplies; water scarce. Camping ground 
bad. 
3. Tanx—8 miles—23 miles. 
As far as Shah Alam the road is raviny. 
4. Zam Post—7 miles—30 miles. 

The road is quite good, but is obstructed by water cuts and ravine. No supplies; 

water procurable. Camping ground good; a house for officers in the post. 
5. Grrn1—12 miles—42 miles. 

The road for 1 mile goes over stones, then enters the Zam pass and goes for 4} 
miles up its bed which is sometimes stony, sometimes sandy ; it then ascends to 
the Kirghi plateau and is over stones to this post. From Kirghi it is also 
over large stones. Water procurable; no supplies. Camping proud very stony 
and bad; a house for officers here. 

6. Maxsu1—16 miles—58 miles. 


For the first 8 miles the road is bad, over stones, to Martaza (frontier post); it is 
then good, but is a good deal cut up by irrigation. No supplies ;water procurable. 
Camping ground good; a houso here. 
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7. Lont—15 miles—73 miles. 
The road is good but stony, especially in crossing the Rati K. 
supplies ; water procurable; a house here ; camping ground good. 
8. ZaRKaNI—10 miles—83 miles. ; 
The road is good. No supplies; water brackish. Camping ground good; frontier 
ost. 
9. Bussiness niiles—91 miles. 
The road is good but through o raviny and jungly country. Thence to Vihowa, 
vide No. 28, 513 miles: Total 1423. 


ami ridge. No 


No. 478. 
TIRI to GANDIAOR— 
1. DarsHaI—14 iniles. 


The road is good all the way, and could casily be made practicable for guns. No 
supplies; water scarce; camping ground with difficulty procurable. 
2. GanpDiaor—-14 miles. 
The road is good passing Kharboza for about 11 miles. It then becomes stony 
and crosses a low watershed, whence the descent into Meranjai is difficult, but 
ridable. The road could easily be made practicable for guus. 


No. 474. 


TIRI to HANGU or KAI—By Momi Kae and Toce— 
1. CnasHmat—l0 miles. 

The road goes north-east over an open country to Momi Khel in 6 miles, Thence 
it is quite good passing Shakr Khel at 3 miles to Chashmai; no supplies; water 
from spring and bed of ravine. 

2. ToaH. 

The road is rough and broken to Nurchini, crossing the ravine frequently, which 
runs through the valley, and in many places cannot be said to exist at all. The 
country along this valley is but little cultivated. The width of the valley 
averages about a mile and a half; both the hills on either side, and the level 
ground between, are covered with thick jungle of acacia, wild olive, and dwarf 
palm. From Nurchini to Togh the road is bad, passing over low spurs thrown 
out by the surrounding hills. There are springs at Nurchini, Umar Khan Kili, 
and at the other villages in this valley, and water is also plentiful in the nala, 
there being many decp pools. From Momi Khel a road crosses the hills to 
Darmallik, another from between Momi Khel and Chashmai to Tiri, and also to 
Ghorzundi, and again a second road to Ghorzundi from between Chashmai and 
Umar Khan Kili. Togh is a large Bungush village; water from a nala,,_ There 
is a good road to Hungu, distant 8 miles, and to Kai the road is also fair, distance 
7 miles. Before reaching Kai at about 2 iniles from that village, a road branches 
off to the left, leading to Surizai. Cross roads, practicable for footmen, exist in 
all directions among these hills ; in short, every village is connected with its neigh- 
bours in the adjacent valleys by such means of communicatiun. 


No. 475. 


TIRI tro KHUSHIALGARH—By Lacuwi and KotErt. 

As far as Lachi the road is the same as that to Kohat. 

Koreni—16 miles. 

KavshiaLcGaru—1s miles. “el 

As far as Nakhband, 12 miles, the road ‘lies through a stony desert tract, me 

practicable for horsemen or camels. The first three miles are fair, then we 
miles is very bad, passing between Gurgurlot Sar and a lowew parallel runige 
overhanging the Toi, alternately asceuding and descending loat spurs and es 
Then the country opens, and at 14 miles cume to the Kobis and ey 
road, on the large stony plateau above its left bank. This mareh is le sa 
practicable for Wheeled artillery, but there are olten quicksand, in the bed nei 
the posts. Forage is ood, but searee. 
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No. 176. 
TIRI to THAL—By Datanp— 
1. Gurevzt—18 miles. 

The road fullows the Tiri, and is good till passing Sharki about 3 miles; it getai 
amongst a strong raviny country, where it would have to be made in. lea (or 
guns. Emerging from this, it ascends very gradually to Gurauri; water and 
spn ees be procured af this village. There is fine open ground encampment 

2, TraL—l7 miles—35 miles. 

The road first ascends slightly to the crest of the water-shed. then crosses & ravine 
to Miaji Khel, passes the Ziarat to the right.and then to Daland over an open 
plain, which continues till it gets to the Shakali ravine, when the road becomes 
very bad and stony, and continnes 60 till within louile of Thal; water and 
supplies procurable; difficult to find a govd position for a camping ground, 


No. 477. 


VOW At? tHE ESOT, MUSA KHEL ayp KAKAR COUNTRY—By the Vinowa 
7498. 

1. SarHan—6 kos. 

Knetaean Country. Good water and grass. 

2. CoatawaTaH—8 kor. 

KueTran Country. Good water and grass. 

3. Bapnan—6 kos. 

Isor Cocntry. Bitter wafer; no grass. 

4. Kawanan—6 kos. 

Tsot Country. Good water. 

5. Lut Zancau--7 kos. 

Isor Counter. Foot of ascent of high range. 

6. LoxHaB—10 kos. 

Musa Kaen Country. Over the range. 

7. Pusatt Bea—4 kos. 

Mrsa Kae. Bad bit of road. 

8. TataH —4 kos. 

Lance Mart, Hinpvus. Good water and grass. 

9 Krocai—6 kos. 

Mvsa Kuen Country. Good water and grass. 

10, Nacost—6 kos. 

Kaxar Country. A big village. 

11. Minan—7 kos. 

Kakkar Country. A big village. 

Total 71 kos, or 142 miles. 

The above is the route taken by Hindu traders when going to Kakaristan; laden cattle 
can go, but the road would require making from Kawahan to Pushti Beg for the 
passage of guns; the ascent over the higest range is described as more difficult 
than the Gwaleyni Pass. This route is not used by the Powindah merchants. 


No. 478. 


VIHOWA To tHE MUSA KHELS.— 
1. CHETaRWaTa—l2 Koss. 
Follow the bed of Vihowa stream to the point where it is met by the Bnrkahi 
(or Karaspari). No very difficult parts in the road; it is very stony and would be 
impracticable for field Ne Camping ground rather confined. There is 
better ground at Zam Kachi (Thetran cultivation), whence a road goes to Drug 
to Bharti, and along the foot of the high hills both north and south. ; 
2. Brpra—8 koss (Sots). 
Follow the Bidra water-course draining to Vibowa (Bur Kabhi); water in numerous 
places, but slightly brackish. Camping ground fair; grasa and wood ordinarily 
avilable, but uot plentiful. : 
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The following statistics of villages in the Dera Division of the Dera Ismail 
of their being entered 


III. 


Khan Instrict, supplied by Cuptain Macauley, were received too late to admit 
in their proper place. 
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The following statistics of villages in the Dera Division of the Dera Ismail 


stré lied by Captain Macauley, were received too late to admit 
of their being entered Khan District, supp Ki] , 


in their proper place. 
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Note.—The hill stream in this Pargana only flows during a portion of the year. 
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Statement of the frontier tribes bordering on the Kohat District, 
called for in Secretary to Government Punjab’s letter duted 
20th July 1872. 


I. AFREEDIS 4,500 MATCHLOCKS (OF CLANS ADMINISTERED FROM KOHAT). 


A. Apam Ku#et about 4,000 MATCHLOCKS. 
1. Gullaz (or Pass). 


No. of sections, §c.—Four, but with Akhor (really Hassan Khel but 
located in the Afreedi pass); 5 sections, 1,300 matchlocks; Sunni sect; 
Gar faction; especially venerate Saiad Phul Badshah and the Kaka Khel 
Khattaks. 

Dependence on British territory.—They are dependent for salt entirely, 
and for wheat and jowar to a certain extent on British territory. They do 

- not seek it as day labourers, but do in great numbers as traders. 

Exports.—Wood, grass, charcoal, to Kohat and Peshawar. 

Imports.—From Kohat, salt, cloth, wheat, and jowar from Peshawar, 
cloth, wheat, and jowar. 

A llowances.—Rs. 5,400 per annum, to protect the road through the 
Afreedi pass. 

Land in British territory.—They hold a very large amount in mortgage 
in the villages of Shahpore, Nasrat Khel, Surgul, Khramatoo, Manduri 
(Kohat district) and Mashu Khel and Adazai, in Peshawar. 

Selllements in British territory.—They have 8 hamlets, permanent scttle- 
ments, in Government territory, inhabited by men of Bosti Khel, Torchapper 
and Sherukki. 

Seizures in reprisal. Very easy at any time. 

Intestine faction.—Akhor has a giievous one (at present quiescent) as 
also has Bonti Khel. Zarghur Khel has a feud with the Kalla Khel (Ashu 
Khel). These last two are raging at the present moment, though in the 
former a truce has been imposed till February 1873. 

Teerah summer settlements —They have none. 


2. Jowaki. 


No. of sections, &c.—Two major (and 4 important minor) sections, ],040 
matchlocks; Sunni sect. Disciples of Saiads Kasim Shab and Mahbub Shah 
of Kohat and the Mians of Ziarat Shekalladad, Kohat district. 

Dependence on British territory.—¥For salt (entirely), for wheat and jowar 
to a certain extent. Do not frequent it as day labourers, but do largely as 

_salt carriers and traders, 

Exports—To Kohat, fire-wood, charcoal and grass. 

Imports—From Kohat, salt, cloth, wheat and jowar. From Peshawar, 
cloth. 

Allowances.—Rs. 2,000 per annum, to protect the crest of the Afrcedi 
Kotul against attack. 

Land in British territory.—Purchased land in Dhoda, value Rs. 500, and 
lands in Gandiali, Shahpore, Togh, Khramatoo in mortgage. 

Settlements in ditto.—Six permanent hamlets, in Gandiali, Shahpore, Togh, 
Khramatoo, Bahadur-kot, Dhoda. 
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Seizures in reprisal.— Very casy at any time. 

Intestine factions.—In the Kasim Kbel section headed by Maliks Babri 
and Mushki on either side. Peace made January 1478. 

Teerah summer settlements.—None except a small section, the Bazid Khel, 
who remain there permanently. 


8. Hassan Khel. 


No. of sections, 5:¢.—Two (of whom one, the Akhorwal, have been noticed 
with the Pass Afreedis), without Akhor about 1,000 matchlocks; Sunni sect; 
Gar faction. Disciples of the Kaka Khel, Khattaks and Shekh Babar in the 
Peshawar district. 

Dependence on British territory,—¥or salt, wheat, jowar. Do not come 
down as day labourers, but do to a certain extent as salt traders. 

Exports.—Nil, 

Imports. —From Kohat, salt. From Peshawar, wheat, jowar, and cloth. 

Allowances.— Rs. 400 per annum. 

Land in British territory.—Some in Peshawar district. 

Settlements in ditto.—Nil. 

Seizure in reprisal,—Practicable at Peshawar at any time. 

Intestine factions—Tatkai vs. Barkai; Zakko Klel vs. Niam Khel. At 
present both are quiescent. 

Teerah summer settlements.—Nil. 


4. Ashu Khel. 


No. of sections, $c.— Four sections; 700 matchlocks; Sunni sect; Gar 
faction. Disciples of the Kaka Khel Khattaks, and Shekh Babar of Peshawar. 

Dependence on British territory —For salt, wheat, jowar. Do not come 
in as day labourers, but as traders in salt and other commodities. 

Exports. —Firewood, grass, charcoal (to Peshawar). 

Imports.—From Kohat, salt. From Peshawar, cloth, wheat, jowar. 

Allowances.—Nil. 

Land in British territory—None in Kohat district. Perhaps some in 
Peshawar. 

Settlements in ditto.—Nil. 

Seizure in reprisal.—Easy at any time. An inoffensive tribe. 

Intestine factions.—Kalla Khel vs. Niam Zaid Gul (quiescent) ; Kalla 
Khel vs. Zarghun Khel of the Pass Afreedis regarding boundary (raging) ; 
Mohalat Khel vs. Rukhan Khel (quiescent). 

Teerah settlements.—In Maidani (Afreedi Teerab). 


B. Axa Kuet, 500 matcHLocks. 
1. Bussi Khel. 


No. of sections, &c.—Two sections; 500 matchlocks; Sunni sect ; Gar 
faction. Disciples of the Kaka Khel Kbattaks. 

Dependence on British territory.—For salt entirely, wheat, jowar, and 
cloth. Do not seek service as day labourers. 

Exports.— Firewood, charcoal, grass-matting (to Peshawar). 

Imports.—Salt (from Kobat, but principally from Peshawar traders), 

Allowances.—Rs. 1,000 per annum for safety of Afreedi pass road. 

Land in British territory —None in Kohat district. 

Settlements in ditto.—None. 
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Seizure in reprisal,—Very casy in the winter in the Peshawar district, 

Intestine factions.—Few and unimportant. The Deputy Commissioner of 
Peshawar, on this and other points, is ina better position than the Deputy 
Commissioner of Kohat to furnish information. They have a feud with the 
Sipah Afreedis regarding the Khaiber Pass allowance. 

Teerah summer settlement.—On a tributary of the river Bara, in a narrow 
valley of the Afreedi Teerah, between the main Aranga range and the Sanda 
Pal spur thereof. 


II. ORAKZAI, 28,250 MATCHLOCKS (ROUGHLY COMPUTED BY THE PEOPLE 
THEMSELVES AT 30,000 MATCHLOCKS). 


A. Dowrarzal, 4,200 matcuLocks. (1) Parrao, BETTER KNOWN 4S 
Dow.atzal, 1,300 MATCHLOCKS. 


1. Feroze Khel. 


No. of sections, §c.—Nine sections, 600 matchlocks; Sunni sect. This clan 
still reverences as its Pir Khel, although they do not follow the tenets of their 
original ancestors, the descendants of Bazid adias Pir Roshan alias (as styled by 
his enemies) Pir Tarek, who in 1550 A. D. appeared in Ningrahar, and 
preached a deism and metempsychosis. His followers were called Roshanias or 
the enlightened, but did not flourish in any strength beyond 1600 A. D. 

Dependence on British territory.—For salt (entirely), wheat (to a slight 
extent). Do not seek service as day labourers. 

Exports.—Planks. 

Imports. —Salt. 

Allowances.—Rs, 712 per annum, to defend the Kotub crest against attack. 

Land in British territory.—Niil. 

Settlements in ditto.—No permanent ones. 

Seizure in reprisal.—Practicable to a certain extent in winter. 

Intestine faction. —One now astir in the Musal section. 

Teerah summer settlement.—Ou a northern tributary of the Mastura Toi, 
immediately under the Aranga range and in a cul de sac, approachable through 


the Bezati settlement. 
2. Uthman Khel. 

No. of sections, §e.—Six sections, 500 matchlocks; Sunni sect; Gar 
faction. Disciples of Saiad Kasim Shah of Kohat. 

Dependence on British territory.—For salt only. Do not come down as 
day labourers. 

Erports.—Firewood and grass in small quantities. 

Imports.—Salt. 

Allowances.—Rs, 326 per annum, to defend the crest of the Kotul against 
attack. 

Land in British territory.—Nil. 

Settlements in ditto.—Nil. 

Seizure in reprisal.—Difficult, owing to paucity of members of the clan 
who frequent British territory. 

Intestine factions.—Kaddoo Khel vs. Rajmir Khel (blood feud quiescent) ; 
Rajmir Khel have an intestine feud (quiescent). 

Teerah summer settlement.—On north bank of Mastura Toi, between 
Bozotis (on west) and Abdul Aziz Khel (on east), approachable through Sipah 
and Abdul Aziz Khel (Qrakzai). 
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3.—Bazoli. 


No. of sections, §:c.—Six major, three minor, and unimportant sections ; 
200 matchlocks; Sunni sect; Gar faction. Disciples ef the Khwaja Khel 
of Ningrabar and of Saiad Kasim Shah of Kohat. 

Dependence on British terretory.—For salt entirely, wheat and jowar to a 
certain extent. Do not come down for day labour. 

Exports.—Firewood, grass and charcoal. 

Imports.—Salt, wheat, and jowar. 

Aliowances.—Rs, 326 per annum, for same duty as Uthman Khel and 
Feroze Khel. 

Land and settlements in British lerritory.x—Nil. Three small seetions live 
in the British village of Mabomedzai, at the mouth of pass leading to Bazoti 
territory. 

Reais in reprisal.—Practicable to a limited extent. 

Intestine feuds.—Nil. 

Teerah summer settlement.—In_ the valley of a northern aMfluent of the 
Mastura Toi between the Uthman Khel (on east) and Feroze Khel fon west), 
approachable through Sipah Abdul Aziz Khel and Uthmanu Khel. 

General remarks.—The three claus of the Daulatzai Paitso are very united, 
owing to their being dependent on each other’s good services in turn to effect 
their journey up to Teerah in the summer and down in the winter. The rela- 
tive position of their summer and winter scttlemeuts will best explain my 
meaning. 

Summer (in order of distance from their winter settlements) — 

1. Feroze Khel, 2. Bozati, 3. Uthman Khel. 
Winter (in order of distance from their summer settlements) — 
1. Bozati, 2. Uthman Khel, 3. Feroze Khel. 

Their road to their winter settlements is not up the river Mastura Toi, 

but across the Mulla Ghur range. 


II. SWERI, (BUT BETTER KNOWN AS MAHOMAD KHEL) 2,900 MATCHLOCKS. 


1. Sipak. 


No. of Sections, §c.—Four sections, 300 matchlocks ; Shiah sect ; Gar fac- 
tion. Disciples of the Shia Saiad of Teerah (at present by name Main Maho- 
mad Hassan). But he has only nominal influence over the the Sipah who live 
on the Lower Mastura Toi. 

Dependence on British territory.—For salt, cloth, jowar, goor. Do not 
come as day labourers. 

Exports.—Firewood, rafters and grass. 

Imports.—Salt, cotton, goor, and cloth. 

Allowances.—Rs. 326 per annum, for same service as Bazotis, &c. 

Land in British territory.—Ni. 

Settlements in British territory—One or two families of the Mitta Khan 
Khel in Alizai, a British village. Sot Miss 

Seizure in reprisal—Easy, but escape for the men desired to be seized is 
also easy, if they got notice of intention, as their settlement on the Lower Toi 
are quite close to Kohat. 

Intestine factions—The Mitta Khan Khel, headed by Malike Askar aud 
Zabita Khan, vs. the Mubarik Khel; Malikes Askar and Zabita Khan are a/so 
at feud with cach other. There is a feud in the Sultan Khel, the parties being 
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headed by Maliks Ghulam Hossein and Ahmed Sher respectively. It is raging 
now, and at present the former is the stronger party. There is also a feud 
between the Ainposh (or permanent residents in Teerah), Sipah, and the rest of 
the clan regarding the division of the Government allowances between them. 

Teerah summer settlement.—In Ainposh, a place under the north side of 
the Sangpok range, and south of the Mastura Toi. The Mubarik Khel stay 
there permanently. The easiest approach to them is across the Murai Kotul, 
and thence up the bed of the Mastura Toi river through the Abdul Aziz Khel 
settlement. 

2.—Mani Khel. 


Number of sections.—Eight sections, 800 matchlocks; Shia sect; Gar 
faction. Disciples of the Shia Saiad of Teera. 

Dependence on Brstish territory —For salt, cotton, goor, cloth, and 
jowar, 

LEzports.—Apples, honey, ghee, walnuts, pomegranates, grapes. 

Imports.—Salt, cotton, goor, cloth. 

Allowances.—Nil. 

Land in British territory.—Nil, but their winter settlements (caves) and 
lands are contiguous to the Samilzai valley, and easily approachable for 
troops. 

dike tn reprisal.—Very easy in winter. 

Intestine feuds.—Sherza Khel vs. Sarang (raging). 

Teerah summer settlement.—At north base of the Sangpok Sir. Very 
difficult of approach vid the Lundukai Pass (6,000 feet above sea). 


3.—Bar Mahomad Khel. 
Number of sections, &c.—Three sections, 1,500 matchlocks; Shia sect; 
Samil faction. Disciples of the Shia Saiad of Teerah. 
Dependence on British territory.—For salt entirely ; come down as harvest 
labourers to British territory. 
Lzports.—Same as Mani Khel. 
Imports.—Same as Mani Khel, 
Allowances.—Nil. 
_Land in British territory.—Nil. 
Settlements in British territory.—Banda Sahib Khel, near Hungoo. 
Seizure in reprisal.—Very easy in winter. 
Intestine fends.—Shekh Ali Khel and Nizam Khel vs, the Ali Khel 
Banditti of Ghauzdarra, known as the Saiad Takki Mawasa. 
Teerah summer settlement.—On the northern slopes of the Sangpok 
range below the Landukai Sir. 
Remarks.—Dost Mahomad Khan of the Mir Haji Khan Khel section 
founded, in A. D. 1700, the present dynasty of Bhopal. The members of this 
clan still flock in large numbers to Bhopal for service. 


4,.—Abdul Aziz Khel. 
Number of sections, §c.—Two sections, 300 matchlocks; Shia sect ; Gar 
faction. Disciples of the Saia of Teerah. 


Dependence on British territory—Exports and Imports.—As Mani Khel. 
Land in British territory.—Nil, 


Settlements in ditto.—Pastoral winter Bandas at Borukka and Alizai in 
Kohat district. 
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Seizure in reprisal.—Easy. 

Intestine feuds,—Asghar Khel vs. Kaddam Khel (an old blood feud, 
but quiescent). 

Teerah summer settlement.—South of Mastura Toi between Stoori Khel 
and Mani Khel, approachable by same route as Mani Khel. 

Remarks. —The Khan Khel of the whole Orakzai tribe. In their settle- 
ment the Saiad of Teerah has his Garri or fort. 


B.—IsmMaiLzal, aBouT 1,750 mMaTCULOCKS. 
1.—Kabia Khel. 

No. of Sections, §c.—Six sections, including the Khel, who were 
formerly a distinct clan of the Ismailzai, but were driven to seek settlement 
with the Kabia Kbel by the Ali Khel Orakzais; 600 matchlocks; Sunni 
sect; Samil faction. Disciples of Saiad Kasim Shah of Kohat. 

Dependence on British territory.—For pasture in the winter ; very much s0 
also for salt, goor, jowar, cloth. Do not come down as day labourers. 

Exports.—Honey, ghee, peaches, cucumbers, wheat, jowar, rice. 

Imports.—Salt, cotton, goor, and cloth. 

4llowances.—Nil. 

Land in British territory.—Nil. 

Settlements in British territory.—In Kotgai and Balianun. 

Seizure in reprisal.—Easy. 

Intestine feuds.—The Farakh Shah Khel vs. Payao Khel. But the 
most important feud is that between the Mullas of the Farakh Shah Khel and 
Atzal Khel, headed by Mulla Maskin vs. the Mullas of the Payao Khel 
aud Ayas Khel. All four sections have mosques in the head village of Waz- 
chor, and support their own Mullas in this feud, which is raging with great 
bitterness at the present moment. 

Leerah summer settlement.—Nil. 


2. Mammuzai Darradar. 

No. of Sections, §c.—Five sections, 300 matchlocks; Sunni sect; Samil 
faction. Disciples of Saiad Kasim Shah. 

Dependence on British territory, exports, imports, allowance, land in 
British territory.—Same as Kabia Khel. 

Settlements in British territory.—Nil. 

Seizure in reprisal,—Difficult, but this clan is inoffensive as a rule, and 
cut off from much intercourse with British territory. 

Intestine feuds.—None of importance. 

Leerah summer settlement.—Nul. 


3. Akhel. 

; No. of Sections, §c.—Four sections, 500 matchlocks ; Sunni sect; Samil 
wetion. 

Dependence on British territory.—To a very slight extent, except for salt. 
Do not come as day labourers. 

Exports, imports, allowance, land in British territory —Same as Kabia Khel. 

Settlements in British territory.—In Balianun of Miranzai. 

Seizure in reprisal,—Easy. 

Intestine feuds.—Dallak Khel vs. Shawulli Khel (blood feud.) 

Leerah summer settlement.—Nil. 

4. Sadda Khel. 
No. of Sections, §c.—An unimportant clan, numbering 80 mer. 
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5. Esa Khel. 
No. of Sections, Se.—-An unimportant clan, numbering 100 fighting men. 


6. Khadizat. 
No. of Sections, §c.—An unimportant clan, numbering from 100 to 200 
fighting men, 
C.—Aizal, 300 saTCHLOCKs, 
1, Stoort Khel. 
No. of Sections, Sc.—Five sections, 300 matchlocks ; half Shia, half Sunni 
sect; Gar faction. Disciples of Saiad Kasim Shah. It requires no further 
notice, as its dealings are principally with Peshawar. 


D.—Lasaxarzal, 14,500 sATCHLOCKS (BUT THESE FIGURES IN MY OPINION 
ARE VERY DOUBTFUL, AND PROBABLLY MUCH EXAGGERATED.) 
1. Mammoozai. 
No. of Sections, &ce.—Five sections, 3,500 matchlocks; Sunni sect; Gar 
faction. Disciples of Saiad Kasim Shah of Kohat. 
Dependence on British territory—For salt, goor, and cloth. Do not 
come down as day labourers. 
Brports.—W heat, jowar, rice. 
Inports.—Salt, cotton, goor. 
Allowances.— Nil. 
Land in British territory. —Nil. 
Settlements in British territory—Banda Bahadari near Hangu. 
Seizure in reprisal.— Very easy in winter. 
Intestine feuds.—Adoo Khel vs. Adrahim Khel (blood feud.) 
Teerah summer settlement,—Nil, 
2. Massuzai. 
No. of Sections, §c.—Two sections; 6,000 matehlocks; Sunni sect; 
partly Gar and partly Samil in factional politics. 


Dependence on British territory.—For cotton, salt, goor. Do not come 
down as day labourers. 


Exports.—Nil. 

Imporits.—Salt, cotton, oor. é 

Allowances, land in British territory, settlements in dtlto.—Nil. 

Seizure in reprisal.—Difficult, and only in winter season. 

Intestine feuds.—None of importance. 

Teerah settlement.—None. ae 

Remarks.—They are in the most remote corner of the Orakzai_ hills, 
and have more dealings with the Khurram [laka under the Amir of Kabul, 
than with this district. They adjoin the Afreedi Tecrab, and arc near neigh- 
bours of the Kambar Khel clan. 

3. Ali Sherzat. 

No. of Sections, Sc.—-Divided into Sweri (or northern) and Paitao (or 
southern), 3,000 matchlocks; Sunni sect; Samil faction. Disciples of Saiad 
Kasim Shah of Kohat. 

Dependence on British territory —For cotton, salt, goor. Do not come 
down as day labonrers. 

FEcports.— Wheat. 

Imports.—Cotton, salt, goor. ; . ; 

Allowances, land in British territory, selllements in British territory.—Nul. 

Seizure in reprisal.—Difticult. 
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Tulestine feuds.—Misri Khel vs. Mirahmed Khel regarding an irrigation 
hund. 
Teerah setllement.—None. 
E. “ Hamsaya” CLANS, ABOUT 7,500 MATCIILOCKS. 


These are 4 in number. They are not descended from the common an- 
cestor of the Orakzais, but are foreigners, who having settled in the Orakzai 
limits aud obtained independence, now insist on being treated as eyual 
bodies. 

1. Mishto (by origin Yusafzai Wals.) 

No. of Sections, 5:c.—Three sections, 2,500 matchlocks; Sunni sect; 
Samil faction. Disciples of Saiad Kasim Shah of Kohat. 

Dependence on British territory.—Cotton, salt, goor, cloth, and for pasture 
in the winter. Come down as day labourers in the winter and as traders. 

Exports.— Wheat and rice. 

Imports. —Cotton, salt, and goor. 

Allowances.—Nil, 

Land in British territory —They claim some in Shahu Kbel village. 
Olaim under investigation. 

Settlements tn British territory.—In Baggatroo, Banda Khursha, Khasta- 
kho. They are pretty generally scattered as settlers in the Banyash Toppa. 

Seizure in reprisal.—Very easy in winter. 

Intestine feuds.—None of importance. 

Teerah summer settlements.—At almost the extreme western corner of the 
Orakzai Teerah, they approach them by a north-west route, from their winter 
settlement on the Kohat border. 


2. Mulla Khel (the descendants of a Mulla of Shiraz in Persia). 

No. of Sections, §c.—Four sections, 700 matchiocks ; Sunni sect; Samil 
faction. Disciples of Saiad Kasim Shah. 

Dependence on British territory —To a very great extent for the neces- 
saries of life, and live in a most accessible corner. They come down as day 
labourers. 

Lerports.—Nil. 

Imports.—Salt, cotton, goor, and cloth. 

Allowances.—Nil. 

Land in British territory.—Nil. 

Settlements in British territory—Bandas in Bur Abbass Khel, and 
3 three in Hangu. 

Seizure in reprisal.—Very easy at any time. 

Intestine feuds. —Kutub Khel vs. Aziz Khel (quiescent). 

Teerah summer settlement.—At the most westcrn corner of the Orakzai 
valley of Teerah, The Kutub Khel remain permanently in Tcerab. 

38. Ali Khel (by origin of Yusufzai.) 

_ No. of Sections, §c.—Six sections, 2,500 matchlocks ; Sunni and Shia 
mixed ; Gar faction. The Sunnis are disciples of Saiad Kasim Shah of Kohat, 
and the Shiahs of the Saiad of Teerah. 

Dependence on British territory.—For salt, cotton, goor. They come 
down as labourers in the winter and also to scll their exports. 

Lxports.—Wheat, jowar, rice, apples. 

Inports.—Salt, cotton, goor. 

Allowances,—Nil. 
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Land in British territory.—Nil. 

Settlements in British territory.—At Sinawari. 

Seizure in reprisal.—Hasy in winter. 

Intestine feuds,— Several in the Jasrat Khel section (astir), and also one 
in the Aimal Khel section (astir.) 

Teerah summer setilement.—In the extreme south-west corner of Teerah. 


4, Shekhan (descendants of a Shekh from Gardéz.) 

No. of Sections, &c.—Three sections, from 1,500 to 2,000 matchlocks; 
Sunni sect ; Samil faction, Disciples of Saiad Kasim Shah of Kohat. 

Dependence on British territory.-To a slight extent; come down for 
labour in the winter. 

Exzports.—Nil. 

Imports.—Salt, goor, and cotton. 

Allowances.—Nil. 

Land in British territory.—A few Jaribs in Shahu Khel. 

Settlements in British territory—Two Banda Mardoo Khel and Shekhan 
(in Hangu.) 

Seizure in reprisal_—EHasy in winter. 

Intestine feuds.—In the Rangur Khel and one or two others. 

Teerah summer settlement.—South of the Mastura Toi, west of the Mani 
Khel. 

III. ZAIMUSHT (ABOUT 5,000 MATCHLOCKS.) 

No. of Sections, §¢c.—Two sections, from 4,500 to 5,000 matchlocks; 
Sunni sect; Samil faction. Disciples of Saiad Kasim Shah. 

Dependence on British territory.—To a slight extent, but. they are always 
open to attack, the approaches to their country being easy. 

Two villages, of Admela and Doliagha, together pay Rs. 100 per annum 
nazarana to the British Government. 

Exports.—Fruits, honey, beams, and planks. 

Imports.—Salt, cotton, goor. 

Allowances.—Nil. 

Land in British territory.—The village estate of Torawari. 

Seizure in reprisal.— Always easy. 

Intestine feuds.—A great many private blood feuds, also Ahmad Shah vs. 
Bahadar Khel. 

Teerah summer settlement.—Nil. 

Remarks.—A well behaved, inoffensive tribe; they are evidently conscious 
of the weakness of their country physically. 

IV. TOORIS OF KHURRAM (10,000 MATCHLOCKS.) 

They were originally settlers in the valley and hamsayas (i. e., clients or 
vassals) of the Bengashas to whom it belonged. In time they obtained the 
mastery and reduced the latter to the subordinate position. ‘There are only 
now 38 purely Bangash villages. The Tooris migrated from Nilab about 1740 
A.D. They are famous for their horsemanship iu difficult places. 

No. of Sections, §c.—Five sections. The Tooris number 5,000 and the 
Bangashas 5,500 fighting men. Shiah sect; Gar faction. Disciples of the 
Saiad of Teerah. 

Dependence on British territory.—They are under the rule of the Amir of 
Kabul, of whose government the Tooris and other tribes form the Sirdar of 
Khoorum, They have a very bitter feud as Shia Gar with the Sunni Samil 
Waziris, 
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V. WAZIRIS (ABOUT 7,000 MATCHLOCKS.) 
A. Urmanzar Branca. 
1. Kabul Khel clan. 

No. of Sections, §c.—Three large sections (deserving each the name of clan) 
and one smaller ditto, vzz., Miami Saifalli Pipali and Bizdolgai. The Kohat 
Khel muster 3,500 matchlocks; Suni Sect; Samil faction. Disciples of the Mians 
of Mianji Khel in the Teree Khattak Ilaka. They have no land in the Kohat 
District except a small plot mortgaged to the Saifalli section, in Littammar. 
They are also not dependent on British territory for pasture in winter. 

Ezports.—Iron, the edible pine nut, and sheep. 

Imports.—Salt (in large quantities), and cloth. 

Allowances.—Nil. 

Seizure in reprisal,—Easy in winter of the Miami and Pipali, not of the 
Saifalli. 

Summer settlements.—In Shawal, Bermal, &c. 

Intestine feuds.—Not distinctly known, a very bitter tribal one with the 
Tooris. 

Remarks.—This tribe has behaved very well since December 1869, when 
it entered into a treaty with the British Government. 

2. Malikshahi. 

No. of Sections, &e.—Two, 400 matchlocks; Sunni sect; Samil faction. 
Disciples of the Mians of Mianji Khel (Khattaks.) 

Dependence on British territory.—For salt only. 

Exports and imports.—Nil. 

Allowances.—Nil. 

Seizure in reprisal.— Difficult. 

Summer settlement.—-In Shawal, &c. 

B. AuMapzal BRaNcH. 
Lazi Khel. 

Muster 1,750 matchlocks ; Sunni sect; Samil faction. Disciples of the 
Mians of Mianji Khel of the Teri Khattak Ilaka. 

Dependence on Brittsh territory.—To a very great extent for pasture in the 
winter. 

Exports and imports.—Same as Kabul Khel. 

Land in British territory.—None in Kohat District. 

Settlements in British territory.—Only as nomads in winter. 

Seizure in reprisal.—Easy in winter. 

Intestine feuds.—Not distinctly known. 

Summer settlement.— West of the river Gomul, on the Dera Ismail Khan 
frontier. 

2. Khujjab Khel. 

Muster 1,200 matchlocks; Sunni Sect; Samil faction. Disciples of the 
Mians of Mianji Khel of the Teri Khattak Haka. 

Dependence on British territory.—Almost entirely for pasture in winter in 
the Miranzai valley. 

Exports and wmports.—Same as Kabal Khel. 

Sizure in reprisal.——Very easy in winter. 

Summer settlement,—In the Wormah valley. 


Koxét, T. C. PLOWDEN, 
1st January 1873, 0. D. C. 
Norr.—This report was received too late to be embodicd in this work. 
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The following statement showing the Comparative Prices of Agricultural Produce and of Provisions in Peshawar District 
during the las 1861-62 ¢o 1870-71, a keeles y Captain Ae: 




















1 2 3 | 4 5 6 
pa oat 
Pappy, Comunow Rice (nusKED). : Best [tick (HUSEED). WuBat. Bauer, 
| : : 
YEAR. 
Peshawar. Nowshera, Peshawar, Nowshcra. Peshawar. Nowshera, Peshawar. Nowshera. Peshawar. Nowshcra, 























M. 8. C, M. 8. C. M. 9. Cc M. 3. C M. 3. C M3. ¢ M.S.C M. 9. ¢, M.S. C. M.S.C 
ga 1961-62 ... 0 30 4 0 32 8 017 4 012 8 | 0384 078 024 8 | 0 % 0 110 0 1 90 
He 1862-63 ... 0 35 8 0 38 4 0 16 8 013 0 038 8 08 8 0 27 12 0 28 0 118 0 1 20 0 
1863-64 .. 0 2715 © 30 0 0 17:13 013 3 0 9 4} 092 033 0 | 0 39 2 130 5 1 26 12 
1864-05 ... 0 27 0 0 30 0 | 0 10 7 09 4 098 0 814 0 26 11 0 27 12 11611 1 18 0 
1365-66 ... 0% 8 0 28 4 0 914 087 010 8 075 023 8 0 4 4 036 9 0 34 4 
1366-67 ... 0 25 4 0 2 8 0983 os 2 0 713 0 6 12h 024 7h 0 25 2 1 715 198 
ING7-68 ... 0 33 4 0 32 4 0 8 Oh 0 712 673 | 061 017 6 0 18 1 0% 6 © 28 4 
1563-69 ... 0 27:12 0 90 8 070 066 06 8 0 6 0} 0 16 10 0 17 4 029 4} 0 30 8 
1869-70 ... 0 28 8 0 31 0 0 8 6h 0 710 0 6 33 061 016 12 017 6 0 37 12 1 10 
1870-71... 0 2612 02 4 0 7.6 0 61% 061 0 514 016 1 0 1614 0 30 12 0 32 2 
Ss Na a | at 
Average | 
. 3 | 0 22 11 O 23 154 1414 1583 


10 years 0 28 3h | Oo 31 4 old 095 0714 














Nore —The double columne under each article are intended to show the prices obtainiag i in two Hee in each istrict, as required by Rule 1, 
Any articles not epecifiod iu this form are to be shown in the blank Columns 27 to 29. 
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EX 
The HUG is ertracted from the Prapic Relurn 
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PORT. 
uf Peshawar for the year ending March 1872. 
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303 | 3,696 ea | 792 i i: 
I 
__ 2s] He y2| 276 A 








657 { 13,071 1,417 15,420 $,328 | 40,404 6,006 | | 00,808 | 2,923 | 26,514 98 
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APPENDIX V. 


EX 
The Sollowing 1 18 extracted Jrom the Trafic I Return oy 





DIVISION A. | 10 ll 12 








Raw Propvucts, 



























































eo ——————————————————————— —_——CCCCoo 
4 3 : 3 
Class. Sub-Class, 8 § g 3 g 3 
@ So q a J “a 
a > a > a > 
Bhoosa _... ees one ae 
(|Bhunog .. ies 
Churus ... ao Pe see Wai vee ee 
Gotan soe ne 
Indigo 7. e 10 | 1,000 312| 3,120 
‘ ndigo w. ove! oe ed 
Drugs, Dyes, Chemical ed Madder | ae ’ , 
Other dyes ie ie ie 1,013 10,402 
Sulphur ... 
Saltpetre | | o 
| Other drugs, Chemical and Utar; 42! 840 35 700 975 19,600 
Flour... iS oe ol | 
(| Cotton, Root (cleaned) «| 68 41,292] ... a 201 4,918 
Ditto, Eupas (uncleaned) sie | “ 
Wool, Sheep’s im 4) 40] .. by 12 120 
Pushm, Cashmeree .. | | 
'| Ditto, Bukharee nase van at 4t 2,670 
| | Ditto Cabulee | 
: ool, Ramporce ' 
Fibres, 4 com Sha | | 
amel’s hair 2 
He | 415 | 310,050 
he LF dG 
| Flax : 
UI Soon}, Kaua Sirkee | : or 373 | 1,119} 11,161 | 33,480 
Other fibres on i 
Fruits, and Nuts... ag es : | | {840 2, ane 52,280 | 812,871 
Furs ond Feathers... “| és oe ae | 2 1,200 
(| be toe é | | ' 
arley 
| Rice 373 .2,976| .. |. 726 | 3,926 
Mukkce Sie ba i | 
Grains... he 4 | Bajra vo i 
Kunganee ane 
| ower... wee esa! | | 
Gram eae 
U! Moth, Moong, Dat, &e. .. | 101 | 303 | { re | 303 
Ghe i. wad we | 1B] 277] ; W je ees 
ae and Resins | | | ' 
orp oor e. aoe oe eee 2 
Hides... es > 3 es 4} 120)... | $00 | 12,280 
Lime vee i teh aad ae | | ' i 
if Iron, Indian ' i { 
Do., European 4] 26! i 4, 2B 
Metals... ie +41 Brass | i | 
[| ; Lead Se | { 
ike Other setae ‘Ss | oS we 
Vegetable Oils ae | : 1 | 
ou Seeds ... aK ‘ | 
t val see eee fae, ty peat “b ‘ ’ 
i white Sugar | 12] 228 | | a 228 
rown Sugar { 2 | 
dt 500 | 3,696 
Saccharine Products wg | Hoar og Molasses a ae , | 2 i | 
| pons | | 1 
weetmeats 2 
Spices oe i , ais 7) 1%; 28] 775 647 16,450 
Tea ee ish sé 3 Wag bee ae, oe me 
Tobacco 5 az ee a i 26 3)2 611 | 6,132 
Taltow | | | | 
ar nite oe } \ | 497) | 
J Large timber ve! 660 11,320 | op : rs 
Wood ay anal tiniber, {{ncl, fe) we! | | 
; Bambuos atk | eal a! 
Other Products we : Pra ve tee b3 214 a3 po 
| Tota vo L027 10,703 “1,921 | 24,550 | 71,608 jiazsan | 
| ws EP : 
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PORT ,—contid, 
Peshawar for the year endiny March 1872,—contd. 
“4g | 14 | 15 | 16 17 | Ee ie Ta al 











OTHER COUNTRIES AND PROVINCES, 








| GRAND TOTAL. 





















































CaLeutta. CanuL, Brsxoon Swat.| Truean. \cemvers Torat. 
Fi é 2 Py os S é 
= ~ i s g ; 3 3 ‘ a 
z| 3] 3 g g/ 3 1/g:8/8]2] 8 : 3 s 
a a ‘a a a 
Sl S| $ =z | S la lisial 3s 8 3s z 3 
ae | as — ee 
! | 
2 | 8} 39] 3,900 7) 700] .. . 5,440 8! 6,440 
| 327 3,270 53 632 1 380 | 3,800 602 | 60,200 
wed cwe és ee, | | 1,013 | 10,402 
i i 
e 782 | 15,840 177 | 3,540 6 120 | 975 | 19,600 1,050; 39,000 
a: | ae 2,042 | 4,247 | 165 3,226 2,207 7,472 2,408! = 12,288 
| 
he | He | 12 | 120 
al | a | 43 2,870 








424! 3,13,750 





11,179 33,637 


| 

| 

| 

fi 
" : ; ie ee ee 
‘eee 

| 

| 


2 . : 2 





12,280 


8 





12,550 5 260 


. | 24393] 94599 | 17,078 | 17,976 |... 


| 
( 
| 
{ 
i 
: ow | 
| 
ae 593 4,081 se} see] ., | .. | dss 
| 
| 
| | 
ah 1,937 39,146 BIL} 7472) a |v foe 


s| | @7| 606 672 aus 
| 
1 
210{ 4350| 120/ 1600/2. 1. | uw | w. 339 | 6,080 gee | 22.430 
2,942 | 4,132,150 4 TBO, jose foe | oa | 2,086 | 4,124,880 2,066 | 4,12,690 
42 le ie | SEP | eon | evans 712 8566 
| oth gli aeas 
Be 800 733 
| 138 |}1,806| ... | “ 3 1,040 
1a] 640 | 91,724 ase "90,006 | 47,085 298 9,061 | 168 /1,996 | 69,116 | asa | 134,64 | 18,80,138 
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APPENDIX V. 


EX 
The following is extracted from the Traffic Return 















































DIVISION B. | 1 2 | 3 | 4 6 
Raw 
Manvractupap ARTICLES. Umatrava. | Lanonn. Pircee. Kouat. Hazara, 
ig|/slel.l4l.ofé 3 
Class. Sub-Clasas | s 8 3 a | 3 g 3 3 g 
. a a a a = = 
‘aye )e|e | 8 | ee 
Cotton Cloth . | Indian ae vet ae Ss ot ive | 28 | 1,660 | 
Ditto .. | European .., ; sis te ia ; 98 | 14,790 
Fibrous Manufac- | | 
tures, including : 
Paper vee is | et se sa | 
\ | 
Kalabutoon ; | | 
Fancy Articles uf Kuri chob ... 
Other fancy warc ! ae Ma re 
Glass Manufactures | .., | ee ste at Pr) | 
Ivory Ditto ..J.. car ea | 
{ 
Jewellery and Pre- i 
cious Stones... | ss ' 
Boots and Shoes, (not; | 
Leather ‘ embroidered.) i | ; 3 
Saddlery... | | | 
Eignsy, including (| Indian ave cht” hike | ow | 20 80; ... ade | te ve 
Wine, Beer, Spi- lp eee eae | 
rits, &e. +» (| Earopean .,. #3 | | | ' 
Metal Manufactures | .., ‘ ‘4 ee | | : | | jo. 7 | 
Machinery and Tools nal : | | 
1 ! i | | i 
Ceshancorce wl i | 
Other Indian 1 i ! 
Pushmeena con | Shawls, Chogas eud | : i | | 
Chuddurs von! ‘ : | 
Pottery... . | | \ 
1 
Railway Materials... | ... | i ; | | 
t | 
Specie and Bullion.., .. aay | \ | ! : 
Woolen Manufac- . : | | 
tures ... ra ee 7 350 | 6) 300 | 5 | 260 
Wooden Ditto ..] ... wie Ati 1 | 
Pakputtun Ware : | | i | 
Toran 7 250 | 26 380, . we | 126; 16,370] 6 250 
DIVISION C. | | 
ANIMALS (FOR SALB.) ! | ; | | 
Horses .,. Messi ness oy a 6s 6,500 64 '6,400 67 15,700 ° ... a dex 
Ponics ... wcit.| ose “> os | ' | ‘ 
Mules .. ee ae ae bay ' 
Horned Cattle =... |. a ai ' ' | 
Sheep ... con] oe fies aes : | ' | ' 
68 6,800 i 64 5,400 57 | 5,700 po wee ee aoe 
. ’ i 








Notr 1.—For articles not entered In maunds, a 

Nore 2.—The same Form is to be used whether for Town, Bridge or River Tratic, For towns, separate returns 

to West”’—*' West to East,’’ &c., as the ease may be. The trade up and down the river need not be enterod aa it re- 
‘Vraffic arc therefore ouly required from Ferozepere aud Mitbunkote. 
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PORT,—conld. 
of Peshawur for the y year ending March ‘1872, 
b | ’ | : | : l io ul | 12 
OTHER COUNTRIES AND | PROVINCES. oe —~ 
Sail =H aaee ~~! GRAND 7 
TOTAL | Casct. | Briswoca. | Tanean. CasOMERE. Torat, | TOTAL 
' } ' ‘ ‘ 
3 ; ee qo | 2 
3 s -S] lai, lll bi a 
Pie ld] ¢cdleltislileli g |i! s 
ao) | a P| oe ae >) A | = | w s zg i 3 
_— ne ! 1 Sateen j | ! 
: | | 
ws} aso) 28) sao! 94] som! 9 ae 350] 19610! 388) 21,190 


3,666 | 6,644,120 3,764 6,646,010 

















t 
| 
00 | 14,700 | 3,138 | 4,68,240 ' 630 75,880 | iG geo Pe ke we 
| 
| ! | | 
“ a4 1,600: 5 190 | 49 1,090 49 1,000 
Pip | | 
| ; i : 
, 34] 1,700 | 22) 1,100 | | 60} 2800: 66° 2,99 
1 ! 1. 
"| 1,200! 15] 750 {| 39 1950; 399 1,950 
| | : 
{ i 
| , | | 
ve fom | 5RY g7as | 81] gest et fom foe Bo} 00s; 8! wots 
20 | 80 me 2 oa altsegs | sci eats Ub esi 5 20° 80 
| | | 
is ae, 189] 12370| 30! 1,800 “0 te 213) 1427 =) 14,170 
| 
| | | | 
: } | 
| | 
j 4 
| | i <3 
| | ( 
| | ! 
18 | 900 ae H # 13 | 900 
' 
i 7 
164 | 17,350 | 3,732 | 5,03 286 2 “SC 8 “ ! 4,462 5,00,388 4,626 | 6,07,794 
Ms — —_— |, _ | 
a | | | 
178 | 17,900 35 250 | 25 2,500! 206] 20,400 
Wa ae es 
179 | 17,900]... | si a 25] 2, | 25 | 200 903} 20,400 
separate abstract of totals should be given. rate returne for the traffic each way, showing: “From Eeat 


are required for “Import and Export.” For Bridges, se t 
&ppears in the Berosepore and Mithunkote returns, only that crossing the river necd bes! iowa. HMeturns of River 
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IM 
The ‘danke | is extracted Srom the Traffic Return 
















































































DIVISION A, 1 3 | 8 
Raw Propucrs, JULLUNDHOR, UmRrits0R. SkaLROTE 
7 | Sa 
4 ; a e 
Clnss. Sub-Class. g ¢ | 3 3 = 3 
as 2 5 3 
e a a 3 3 
ae aes a ee ee a oe a 2 t 
Bhoosa .. 7 sas “Ze | — 
”¢| Dung Wy jee | 
Churus ves ee sei. ; ob | 
| Opium sas | eS | : “ 
Post ies os 1 mM 
£ ‘ 
Drugs, Dyes, Chomi- | eee i ref aes | : si 
cals ww 4 Other Dyes a a 43 318 | ; . 
Sulphur oes sev) “es ie : : 
| Saltpetre : | , 
{ Orber drugs, Chemicals and j | 
tar vee fee ves 2,1 
Seay . | 148 42,980 10 200 
¢ Cotton, Rooi (cleaned) 
Do., Kupas (uneleaned)... | 4 
Wool, Shecp’s”... a us te 7 
Pushm, Cashmerco ay | : = 
Do. Bukharee au ae ‘ a ne aie 
| on peniniss ~ 
‘ool, Rampooree iar 
Fibres “7 og Do. Kirmani ... ats, 
Camel's hair te a 
Silk... te oe on we 62 38, 400 isi ae 
Sunn ... ahs one te one ene ne 139 2,090 
i Flax vee , 
Moonj, Kana Sirkee Pe aca iy ae . he : 
\| Other Abres i dea! cates ae ee 5 S 
Fruits and Nuts... ee sot sce ms : i oe 
Fure and Feathers... oe oe ~ ' ore ae ne 2 
(| Wheat ate tee oe 7“ wis ate ; Py 
Barley cee ae 355 ove es H : 
Rice... one one vee a3 ive ‘ie : 
Mukkee ae re ; 
Grains... Bajra ... a tee 
Kunganee 
| ' Jowar ve tes | 
| Gram te on “ on se ee 
U Moth, nibone: Dal, ae. ie ee 3 cle sae 
Ghee 1 ie ii Ss cs es hs 
Gums and Resins... a A tes 11 220 oe Ve 
Hida an eke ses aes | 
ides sew wes aaa aes eee ooo ase dt ) 
Lime woe ne ane vee ey 
| Iron, Indian sesh aes Ss fs - * el 
t| Do, European ... nae sae | 326 2,282 7 ie 
Metals... ot Brass ... oe 19 800 ies he 
Lead... ate 
\) Other Metals ie 251 13,550 ; : 
Vegetable Oils on ie aaa on ive 380 15,908 ; 3 
Oil Seeds ... ie a eee ves oo 2 ts : i 
(| White Sugar ig oa 1,239 22,707 4, 314 62,631 ‘ : 
a Ee cas wad aay es "3 | 5,703 ie is 
oor or Molasses fas a 3 55 385 . ns 
Saccharine Products.. 4 Sugarcane 
Us Honey 2 ase ey is 
: e\reecmanta 
Spices tes is oh | 470 | 5,595 |. i ed 
Tea fas “a ie 3,306 | 602,870; « | oo. 
Tobacco... a tee os . po ocieees Po oe 
Tallow... wea Wis ase eee | i oe es 
Wax er see vee 
Large timber ate one : 
Wood nes wf! Small timber, (fuel, &c.) ie es 
Bainboos aie 
Other Products Pe ne ae ha red ve is 
ToTst ve | 1,239, — 22,707 | 22,115 8,11, 762 593 15,610 
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3,260 
4,536 


: 
780 
4,340 
7830 
175 
1,184 
77,216 











6s 
217 

6 

25 
“ga | 1 

77,216 
163 
378 








403 
620 
488 
190 | 
808 
150 
2,940 


Faw | Taw | am 











$1 
1,634 | 

ll 

147 














Pose 0 lb ts 0 0lmUmUmUlUmhUcUc Ell BE 
Siow women he 0 a NN cee SL SE SSS, 


| 
| 
i | om | 


400 
i 1,00 














BS i ea Was ° . . - -_ 2s e@ 2 @ 
‘epuntig fdr Saks 3 : : 2 Pas pre k p23: 8 Bie anaes Bel ues Slee sahes 
i 


2 





13,140 | 1,166 
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7 
Suaurons. 
| 
q 
| 
| 
| 
| 





‘sponvyg 


860 


“OnVA 





‘epuneyy 


6 
Gooshat. 


W 





460 
2,050 


“onTeA 





5 
JHELUM, 














24 
4 
65 


135 | 1 


2,470 
5,520 


i 
ae |: 


1,01 
15 
3 
+9 | 





43, 


_—— 
6 
276 
24,164 
5,001 
795 
828 
ll 
168 
122 
1,385 
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IM 
The Sollowing is extracted from the Traffe } Return 













































































DIVISION A. ll . 12 13 
Raw Propvucts. Hazara, Torat. 
OanutL, 
a : 
Clase. Sub-Class, : 3 z 3 3 6 
| 3 3 3 5 3 2 
| & > = > z s 
es > —— ———_ ——_ 
Bhoosa..,, oA 
“¢ Bhung... 
Churus . ‘ ' 17 12,010 = 
| Pest os 7 s 6 3,600 7 
Post | : 
: _| | Indigo.. i ise 1,184 | 1,16,400 i ii 
DES Dyes, Chemi \ Maddor | “a ‘ mL sr) to3 At 572 
3 one || Other dyes on i we | 108 1,126 154 1,606 
Sulphur ove oe i rr sa 6 60 
| Saltpetre | 
Other drugs, Chemicals and j 
L Utar ; sn 103 2,060 | 4,413 68,200 502 11,640 
Flour vee a 
¢ Cotton, ‘Booi (clcanod} &. 
Vo., Kupus (wneleaned) |. 
Wool, Sheep's of ‘ . se ie “3 2) 
Pushm, Cashmorce ve 
| Do. *Bukharco as aes “ is 41 2,870 
dl at oe ee a 
oat Wool, Rampvorec.n oe 
Fibres w * 1) Wool, Kirmani .., ot 
“| ae hair oe Ses 
silk ate aes is “ae 6+ 39,500 1,071 | 7,92,700 
Sunn .., oe on rr) see 139 2,090 i S33 
Flax ta 
| Moonj, Kana Sirkec ve eve a vee ie os i 
Other fibres sia se a . see aa eS oe, 
Fruits and Nuts és ‘ ie ae . “ waa 50,671 | 7,13,3.40 
Furs aud Feathers... wes i : ee a 27 16° 200 
(| Wheat wie a 9,049 1133} 33,213 | 1,33,064 a ae 
| | Barley one jen: aoe 5,091 | 15,273 ee ee 
1 Kicto . . os ve ens a es 
Mukkco . | 
Grains... and | Bajra ... oe 
Kunuancd ove s 
Jowar. x 
‘Gram... 4,193 | 16,$12 | 11,485 55,258 5 95 
\. Moth, Mong, Dal, fe. 1,499 | 4,317, 5,267 15,8u1 “oe 7 
Ghvo sec) 1,712: 48,270] 1,712 33,270 os i 
Gums and Resins |, aS wie ane 20 | 400 7 ae 
Horn rr one oes ane 
Hides ave ae tee se oo |: 516 15,480 15 450 
Lime a 4 ae | 
“4 Jron, Indian ates ~ al sas ane 3 ‘ 
: Do. European .. ive 624 4,371 - Pa 
Metals... Brass... ae see | * 1y vu : 
Lewd... ees 
“h Other Metals... | 295 15,750] .., bei 
Vogetublo Oils ee ses oi 1,477! 43,5 1,005] 41,045], bee 
Oil Scods ... oes eos eee 1,514; 5, a 3,179 12,039 eae an 
Salt sis i i's “ts ~ | ie 77,210 77,216 me oo 
(| White Sugar tee my ‘ 5,953 | 1,05,333 . . 
| | Brown Sugar i BE 4 oc i ia 5,704 S iu 
Saccharine Products.. 4 Sugarcane od ° a0 " i 
| Honcy ae vo | . “ soe Bas aes 
Sweetmcats oes ( 
Spicos oa tee ove web 162! 4,020 042 15,815 Si 1,810 
Tua a af iar ee a a3 3,306 | 602,870 |... ee 
Tobacco .. a oot . Jes 4,530 3,111 37,332 
Talluw we we oo iiss ek one 
Large timber ee me OL as ih 11,327 22,654 
Wood na et Small timber, (fuel, &.) tae eee [io ses o : cn 
Bamboos ae ; | 
Other Products i ous nie j 424° 1,272 
Tora... 19,654 s2 16.02,980 


197,021 | 197,524 | 14,28,104 | 67,5 
: 
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PORT,—contd. 
of Peshawar Jor the year ending Slet Marck TGTY. 


= ee ee 
a ee SS ee 






























































4 | 15 | 18 | 17 | 18 19 
OTHER COUNTRIES AND PROVINCES. 
® 
Bavoon. Tene. Bupitu SHam.| Casituens. Torat. eee Taree 
cs ; 4 | vi | 
a ; 3 3 3 ; 
awe ey Sa ey ag ! 
a a 3 Es a | a ct a | | @ 
a » a > a - = > = > =z ‘\ >» 
Oy . ee bs iv | 13,010 
“ ws 6 3,000 
‘ “ 2 is ' i ‘i 7 1.164 1,16,400 
= “ ane | 973 
129 1,300 480 | 4,600) ... 763 7,916 87), 943 
o8 ane ‘ . 6 co 6 
20 400 154 3,080] 1 oso} 30] 1,3 157 17,146 3,)71 | 1,05,310 
8 bu a | 4 | " 6 | wo 
a 4 4,870 | 4 2,870 
i ; ay ‘ 1,07] | 7,982,700 1,135 | 6,3¢,500 
ne ase ae 139 | 2,090 
2,185 6,555 7,787) 90,959 | «+. sei in set 9,972 | 26,907 9,872 | 20.907 
406 2,208 7539 22,612! .. a ale ‘a 6,005 24910 6,005 4,010 
1,673 25,240 2,283] 34716 | ve wis ? 105 | 54,404] 7,73,456 4408 | 7 TS, 450 
eas wes ie na bes oe a on 27 16,200 a 6.200 
6,596 23,482 . i oo sy eh 6.506 { 39,482) 39,800! 1, i se 
8,316 7,054 a i aa on ies i 3.918 7,954 8,40 | 
11,544 69,218 1,445 7,199 | «5 ine sie i 13,099 | 76,347 | 12,999 Tmt 
ee vat ee i Mia a af ais 5 95] 11,809 | 55,283 
2,263 6,729 ; a i ise dee ee 2,263 e729 To | 22.680 
8,954) 1,165,341 ‘A ie ae 111] 3,830 4,005 | 1,18,671 8,777 | 1,506,943 
on wee ies ie is “a A ne 10 400 
16 480]... ies i me 31 930 587 | 16,410 
79 395 ; iss ' rh 395 9 805 
sis $3 ; 3 ; 624 4,971 
‘i Ww 900 
vei ; bi ; 15,750 
1,877 30,737 M 7 1,877 | 30,787 3,872 | 72.382 
21 et ive : ‘ 2u1 844 a,tu0 | 13,833 
wee fee ves oon a on eae 77,316 77,216 
- dad ‘ ua 3 is : y 5,553 | 1,05,338 
oes = ; : : ies ; 713 5,74 
123 2,252 ane wes ‘us 2 32 195 2,284 125 2,286 
171 0,420 108 2,670 | 226] 4,520 1 20 583 | 15,440 1,590] 31,255 
‘s : im a oe ‘is se a a 3H | 6,032,870 
se i Re ie 3,111 | 37,932 3,489 | 41,608 
one : i Nd 55 994 55 on 35 904 
. a 870 1.020] 4. ey a o 11,997 | 23.674 | 11,887} 28,476 
“ ‘ 2,571) 49,784]... wes es ses 122,571 | 49,7 122,571 | 49,784 
a 33 96]... si bs is 457 1,368 457 1,968 
34,615] 2,090,235 | 142,408 1,41,999| 7371 9,980] 226 | 5,651] 246,364 | 20,59,775 | 402,685 | 3,485, 9 
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IM 
mee following + is extracted Jrom the Traffic feeturn 






































Ditto .» | European 


DIVISION B. 1 2 3 4 
ManvuFactureD ARTICLES. Dsxal. ty Umartsua. SEALKOTR, 
: ! ' ‘ : 
|g 3 3 
Class. Sub-Class. = | 3 a 3 a S 3 é 
[2;2)/2/3)2| 4 12/2 
_ eke | = | SZ |/> | 2 > aisi 
Cotton cloth «| Indian | | 143 | 8,350 17 4,580 
ee 


6,053 | 9,14,070) .., <0 
Fibrous manufactures, | 





including paper re cee bes cel se a3 ii 10 300 67 | 2,010 
Kalabutoon “a Aas 
Fancy articles ' Kuri chob 2 ase 
Other fancy ware a 3, 150] ... eee 63 3,150 
Glass manufactures .,, as ive 7 12 | 600] ... oie 23 1,150 
Ivory do, ous a ane aus | 
Jewollery and precious 
stones... s3 she on 
Boots and shoes, (not genbrol: 
Leather ve dered) ae ie we vee ee one “ nee 
| Saddlery a : 
Liquor, including (; Indian = ies is 
wine, beer, aries, 
&c. ae : European 
Metal manufactures... see Aa be 3) 169) .. ius 51 360 | .. 
Machinery and tools ... os te oe | 
‘ Cashmecree on | 
Pushmeena goods”... { ' Other Indian 
|, Shawls, Chogas and Chuddurs ‘ 





Pottery 


Railway materials 


Specie and Bullion 


| 
I 
| 
Woolen manufactures... ae ay Wee sg er | aod 
Wooden do, 
Pakputtun ware... | 








ToTaL 1 184} 900] 143 8850 6,221 9,23,560 67 | 2,010 
DIVISION C. | | 

ANIMALS (POR BALE.) i 
Horses uae v0 aoe a sor | one 
Ponios avs sie ies ia set | 
Mules oo see t 
Horned cattle Se ' 
Shoep See | 


Notre 1.—For articles not entered in Maunuds 
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PORT,—(contd.) 
of Peshawar for the year ening March 1872. 


































































é 6 | 7 8 | 9 i 10 ae ul | 12 
OTIIER COUNTRIES & PROVINCES 
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a separate abatract‘of totals should be given. 
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APPENDIX V. 


IMPORT,—(concld.) 
The following 13 extracted from the Traffic Return of Peshawar, $c. 
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OTHER COUNTRIES & PROVS. 
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Kasnar. | Torta. 
¢ i dj 
Class. Sub-Class. a 3 z 3 z ; 
2 z 3 3 5 2 
z | = 2 s a $ 
Cotton cloth -« | Indian... ioe Sed axe ste on ise 681 39,830 
Ditto ...| European ... wie oe oes aes vee wea 6,043 ) 9,14,070 
Fibrous manufactures, 
including paper Me xe sus ees 15 450 107 8,210 
Kalabutoon ics sis 
Fancy articles 4 Kuri chob Sie ses 
Other fancy ware vee is ite 134 6,700 
Glass manufactures... ie ees we i“ oe aon 83 4,150 
Ivory do. au oon va “fe 
Jewellery and precious 
atones.., tee tes 4 et) 
Boots and shoes, (not embroi- 
Leather oe dered) axe af “ah “ies cay is 20 1,520 
Saddlery wee a 
Liquor. including (| Indian oe on 
wive, beer, spirits, 
&e. ves . () European sé ies 
Metal manufactures... iia tis ted ive wi ei ‘se 35 2,070 
Machinery and toole . see ct a 
Cnshmeerec oes nee 
Pushmecna goods”... 4 Olber Indian seu aes 
Shawls, Chogas and Chuddurs: ae 3 3.000 3 8,000 
Pottery ae oss | i | 
Railway materials... 
Specie and Bullion .., a oes 
Woolen manufactures... cai Seb ics ee a5 eg 231 11,550 
Wooden = do. oe es ae aes | 
1 Pakputtun Ware... 235 | 69 3,450 we w 
Torat | | 87 | 6,900 7887 | 0,85, 100 
J t 
DIVISION C. 
ANIMALS (FOR SALR.) 
Horses iss ve | 592 59,200 592 59,200 
Ponies ose i 
Mules. fa << IT mes 278 | 13,909 278 | 18,900 
Horned cattle “A Peed cates ie es 2,us2 | 20,520 
Sheep a | 17,208 { 34,414 | 17,207 | 34,414 | 25,899: 51,798 
t 


17,209 | 34,414 | 18,077 | 1,07,514 | 28,821 ° 1,409,418 














Nore 2—The same Form is to bo used whether for Town, Bridge or River Trafic. For towns, separate 
returns are required for “ Import and Export.” For Bridges, separate returns for the trafic ench way, showing: 
‘From East to Weat”— West to East,” &c, 28 the casc may be. The trade up and down the river need not be 
entered as it re-appears in the Ferozepore and Mithunkote returns, only that crossing the river need be shown, 
Returns of River Traffic are therefore only required from Ferozepore and Mithunkote. 
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GLOSSARY. 


[This glossary of terms is gtven, because officers on the frontier are so much tn the habit of 
using in correspondence and conversation, words that tt te often impossible to unders- 


tand them without this knowledge. | 


A 


Abi, ivrigated. . 

Achoba, rain land. 

Ajar, a flock of 200 sheep (Hazara). 
Algad, a small stream. 

Astanadar, a holy man (place holder). 


B 


Badal, retaliation. 

Badi, devilry, escort. 

Badraga, safe conduct, escort. 

Baga Roh, a white hill, applied to near 
ranges. 

Bakrai, a marriage portion. 

Bald, upper, high. 

Band, land between hills, a ‘ dhoon.’ 

Band, a dam. 

Bandah, ahamlet. . 

Bar, above, higher, upper. 

Barani, rain land. 

Basti, a village. 

Bela, 

Brakha, a portion of land. 

Binga, ransom. 

Burj, watch tower. 


C 


Chashma, a spring. 

China, a spring. 

Chirgha, a war cry. 
Chirghawal, fighting man. 
Chok, a place of assembly. 
Chur, a small defile (Baloch). 
Clak, see Khlak. 


D 


Daftar, registered landed property. 
Dana, a peak. 

Dand, a tank. 

Dara, a glen, defile. 

Dhaka, a hill. 

Dheri, a hillock, mound. 


F 


Fakir, a dependent, vassal. 


G 


Gadhi, a band of thieves. 
Gakhat, a pass. 

Gali, 2 pass. 

Garhi, fortalice. 

Ghasha, a pass, narrow defile, 
Gholam, a siave. 

Ghar, a hill. 

Got, for Kot (Baloch). 

Gudar or Guzar, a ferry, ford, passage. 
Gandi, a faction. 

Gindi, a hillock. 


ITamsaya, a dependent, vassal. 
Hayra, a place of assembly. 


J 


Jamaat, mosque. 

Jhandtra, a mill. 

Jhok, a grass village. 

Jirga, an assembly, deputation, council. 
izta@, poll-tax (from Hindis). 

Jugeh, a but. 


K 


Kala, Kili, a fort, village. 

Kalan, \arger. 

Kalapani, perennial stream. ; 

Kala Rok, s black hill, applied to distant 
ranges. 

Kalol, a family. 

Kamr, a cliff. 

Kanda, a ravine. 

Kandao, a pass. 

Kandi, a sub-division, quarter. 

Karez, a subterranean canal. 
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GLOSSARY. 


Kari, a precipice. 

Kata, a ravine. 

Kats or Kach, cultivation on the bank of a 
stream. 

Khabar, news. 

Khangah, a saint's tomb. 

Khan Khel, chief's tribe. 

Kharif, autumn crop. 

Khas, proper, chief. 

Khel, a sub-division of a tribe, also a collec- 
tion of tents. 

Khiak, a hard man. 

Khurd, small. 

Khutna, an under-feature of a hill (Baloch), 

Khwar, a stream. 

Kiri, a camp of nomads. 

Kisas, blood revenge. 

Koh, a bill. 

Kor or Khor, a section. 

Kotal, a pass. 

Koum, race. 

Ki or Kii, a well. 

Kamb or Kand, a spring (Baloch). 

Kushta or Kishtak, a spot where a man has 
been killed (Baloch). 

Kuz, small. 


L 


Lak, a pass (Baloch). 

Lalam or Lalmi, \and (dependent on rain). 
Land, a tank. 

Lar, below, lower. 

Lora, watercourse, ordinary dry. 

Lun, salt. 

Lwugi, hearth tax. 


M 


Mailmastai, hospitality. 

Maira, a waste plain. 

Mand, a natural reservoir. 

Mang, 

Mela, a hamlet established by one man. 

Mian, title applied to descendants of holy 
men (not Pathans). 

Mianu, a village. 

Mojawar, attendants at a shrine. 

Mokadam, headwan of a section. 

Monai, a tower. 

Morid, disciple. 

Mowwajib, pay, allowance, black mail. 

Miia, priest. 

Mrai, wale slave. 


N 


Naga, compensation for honor. 
Nagara, drum. 


Nai, a stream (Baloch). 

Naik, protector. 

Nanawai, seeking protection. 

Nang, shame. 

Nang Pukhtana, honor of a Pathan. 
Nar, ravine. 

Narai, a pass. 

Neigha, trespass money. 

Nika, lesser. 


P 


Pachad, land irrigated by bill streams. 

Pagd, allowance. 

Pain, lower. 

Ponek one aih share of plunder of Baloch 
chief. 

Para, section of a tribe (Baloch.) 

Pat, a desert plain. 

Pati, an individual's share of land. 

Phali, a section of a tribe. 

Phirki, a section of a tribe. 

Pir, descendant of saintly Pathans. 

Pitao, sunny (applied to sunny side of a hill.) 

Pisht, a plateau (Baloch). 


R 


Rabi, spring crop. 
Razza, a stony plateau. 


Sahva, a plain. 

Sailaba, yiver inundations. 

Sam, a plain. 

Samak, a plain. 

Sairai, “free gift” of land to priest- 
hood. 

Sangar, a breast-work. 

Savgar, a sworn band. 

Sarishta, “sitting on the head,” used fora 
combination of tribes against one. 


Sazai, 
Shakh, a section of a tribe. 
pee 4 water shed. 


Shinaz, inflated skin. 

Sind, land irrigated by the Indus. 

Sir, peak. 

Smats, a cave. 

Spin, white. 

Sika, a peak. 

Sur, red. 

Sara, a well, generally in a dry water- 
course. 

Surnai, Pathan bag-pipe. 

Sweri, shady. 


Syad, descendants of Ali. 
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T 


Taltbil ilm, seeker of wisdom, wandering 


religionist. 
Tand, wet. 
Tandoba, irrigated land. 
Tangi, a defile, narrow. 
Tapa, a division. 
Tarkha, bitter. 
Tarla, below, lower. 
Thal, waste land at foot of the hills. 
Thali, tower (Baloch). 
Takh, road between hills B. 
Tor, black. 
Toi, a stream. 
Tiiman, a tribe. 


U 


Uch, dry. 

UVhda, o charm. 

Ulis, the gathering of a tribe. 
Uila, upper. 


V 


Fad, a pass (Baloch). 
Vada, larger. 
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GLOSSARY. 


Fel or bel, a valley (Baloch). 
Vicholi, unirrigated. 
Tir, lamentation. 


Ww 


Wam, cultivation. 

Wah, canal. 

Ware, hillock. 

Wesh, periodical changing of lands. 
Wimdza, female slave. 

Wuzar, lamentation. 


Y 


Yaghi, rebellious, independent. 


Z 


Zai, 2 section of tribe. 
Zam, & viver. 

Zao, a very difficult pass. 
Ziarat, a shrine. 


1 Reports in manuscript. 


Name. 


Abbott 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Abdul Majid 
Ditto 
Adams 
Adley 
Adye 
Agha Abbas 
Abmad Shere 
Ahmad Khan 
Aitchison 
Ajun Khan 
Akbar 
Aleemoola 
Allgood 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ala Bakhsh 
Ambela 
Ditto 


Atak 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ata Mahamad 


LIST OF AUTHORITIES. 


: 3 Beports printed and published. 
printed but not published. 4 » 1D the vernacular. 


— cereal 





Subject. 








2 Report on the Kagan glen. 

‘ Account of operations in Kagan. 
1 Note on the Ambela campaign. 

3 On Aornos. ; 


wait History of the Hindustani Fanatics. 


* Notes on the Afri 
4 Tree of Afridis. 
1 Report of the assassination of Major 


. | ' Reports of the expedition against Hasanzais in 1852. 
dis. 





... |® Medical Report of 16th B. C. for 1870, by Surgeon Major W. H. 


3 Sitana, by Colonel 

? Tour through parts of the Panjab and Afghanistan. 
‘ Notes on the Mohmands. 

‘ Notes on the Lunds. 

3 Treaties, Volume II. 


i. |? Correspondence regarding, 1872. 
..' 7 Report of journey of Shahzada Mahamad. 


‘.. 13 Account of as of Kabal and Peshawar territory. 


' Narrative of the Sitana Expedition. 

' Notes on the proposed Expedition against the Hasan Khel in 1867. 

1 Notes on the roads in the Peshawar Valley. 

' Report on General Dunsford’s operations in the Lunkhor Valley, 
1866. 


. |? Route from Charat to Janakhor. 


... |* Account of the Taosa shrine. 
.. |? Campaign—Correspondence of the 


3 Campaign—Despatches of Generals Chamberlain, Wilde, and Garvoch 
P * Pp 
regarding the 


... |} Trade returns of, for the year ending March 1872. 
.: | Correspondence regarding the passage of the Indus at 


Various correspondence regardin 


;.. 14 Notes on the Agror valley and the roads jeading from it. 


ies \ 4 Notes on the means of subsistence of the tribes of the Kohat 





| 
Badshah | 
| border. 
Ditto “| ‘ Notes on the roads from British territory to the tribes beyond the 
border. 
Ditto .. | On the tribes of the Kohat border. 
anu .. ; > Census report of 1868. 
Ditto ... , 2 Sanitary Reports of : 
Barron ~ _ | List of Latitudes, Longitudes and Elevations in Dera Ghazi Khan, by 
| Captain 
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VOL, Ill. 


We ag aie art ae et 


Barron 
Basi Khel 
Batauis 
Beatson 
Becher 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Beckett 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Behari Lal 
Bell 


Bellew 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Bennett 
Billamore 
Bird 
Boileau 
Bradshaw 
Browne 
Ditto 
Bruce 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Burnes 
Ditto 
Ditto = 
Ditto re 


Campbell 
Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 
Carne 
Carr 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Report on the Canale of the Dera Ghazi Khan District. 


E 


3 
3 
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LIST OF AUTHORITIES. 


Subject. 





Correspondence regarding the complications, by Edwardes, James, dc. 

Correspondence regarding location of—in the plains. 

On the salubrity of Peshawar. 

Letter regarding stoppage of Indus in 1858, by Col. J. R. 

Report of the mutinies in Hazara. 

Notes on the Shinwaris. 

Report on the Pali Khans. 

Report on the Utman Khel Subdivision. 

Report on the operations against Utman Khel in 1866. 

Report on the Utman Khel Colony of Baizai. 

Answers to questions by Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, by Mr. 

Memorandum on the trade of the tribes on the Yusafzai border. 

Note on the means of coercing the tribes on the Yusafzai border. 

Report on Baizai. 

Report on the families of the Yusafzai Chiefs, 

Gazetteer of the Peshawar District, by 

Diary of Route from Kasmor to Bhor in Phailawar plain and back 
by Banduwali, by Major W.—, Jacob’s Rifles. 

Account of the Afridis, by Dr. H. W. 

Report on Miranzai. 


1 Note on the Mulaguris. 


Report on Yusafzai. 

Report on the water-supply of Peshawar. 

Sanitary Report on Peshawar. 

Medical Report, 5th Punjab Cavalry, 1870, by Dr. 

Report of campaign in the Mari an ‘Bugti hills. 

Memo. on the Banu Frontier, by Captain 

Report of attack on Bori in 1853. 

Report of operations on the Lupkbor Border in 1849. under Colonel 
Report on the Charat Sanitarium in 1870, by Genera) Sam. 
Journal of the Defence of Kahan. 

Notes on the Dera Ghazi District and its border tribes, by Mr. R. 
Statistics of villages in the Dera Ghazi District. 

Memo. on the Dera Ghazi Frontier, by Captain H. 

Report of Expedition into the Shirani hills in 1851, by Captain F. F. 
On the salubrity of Peshawar, by Dr. 

On the trade of the Upper Indus or Derajat, by Captain Alex. 

On establishment of a fair for the Indus trade. 

On the localities of coal near the Indus. 

On the Navigation of the Indus.- 


Letters on the invasion of Swat by Sir Colin 

Report of the operations against Ranizai. 

Report against the Utman Khel. 

Report on the Mohmand Border, 1851-52. 

Report on the Salt Mines of Kohat. 

Notes on the tribes, passes, villages and roads of the Dera Ishmael 
Khan District and Border. 

Report on the Zao Route to Kandahar. 

Report on Chaodwan to Kandahar. 

Notes on the Mabsuds. 

Notes on the Batanis. 

Notes on the Shiranis. 

Report of a visit to the Zao Pass. 

Report of a visit to the Ghwalari Pass. 

peak of a visit to the Ustarana Tue? 
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Carter ... |! List of heights determined during Ambela Campaign. 
Cavagnari ... |? Report on the Kohat Pass. 
Ditto .. | ' Answers regarding the Hasan Khel villages. 
Ditto ... |! Memorandum on the attack of the Daolatzaia. 
Ditto ... |! Report on the operations at the Ublan Pass in 1968. 
Ditto ... |? Notes on the feuds of the Kohat border. 
Ditto ... |? Notes on the tribes of the Kohat border. 
Ditto ... |! Report on the rupture with the Daolatzaia. 
Ditto ... |} Memo. on the Peshawar border. 
Ditto «+ |? On the feud between the Utman Khel and Tangi. 
Ditto ... |? Report on the Kohat Pass. 
Ditto .!, |? On the tenure of land among the Utman Khel. 

Census Report ...|5 Of the Panjab for 1868. 

Chamberlain «- |! Despatch of the Bozdar E ition, 1857, by Sir Neville 
Ditto .. |! Despatch of the Kabal Khel Vaziri Expedition, '859, ditto. 
Ditto «- |! Letter on the Kohat Pass, ditto. 

Ditto .-. | 3 Despatches of the Mahsud Vaziri Expedition, 1860, ditto. 
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Ditto ...|' Despatch of the Miranzai Expeditions, 1855-66, ditto. 
Ditto «. |! Despatch of the Kuram Expedition in 1856, ditto. 

Ditto ... |? Despatches of the Ambela Campaign, ditto. 

Charat ... |" Various reports regarding the sanitarium of 

Chetun Shah «» {/ Sanitary Report of Peshawar. 

Clibborn ...;' Despatch of operations against the Maris 1941. 

Clitford .. |? Account of the murder of Major Macdonald in 1873, by Captain H.B.C. 

Coke .. | 3 Military Memoir on the Kohat District. 

Ditto .. |! Report on Charat. 

Ditto oe | 1 Report of the operations on the Kohat Kotal. 

Ditto |! Report of the operations against the Orakzais. 

Ditto ... |! Letter about the conduct of the Hasan Khel Afridis. 

Ditto ... |! Report on the Bori A fridis. 

Ditto «. || Military correspondence regarding the Kohat District. 

Ditto -- |! Various letters and reports regarding Miranzai. 

Ditto ... |! Reports of the Bahadur Khel complications of 1861-52. 

Connolly .. |3 Journal of travel in Yusafazi, by en E. 

Ditto ... 13 Notes on the Yusafazi tribes of Afghanistan. 

Correspondence... | 2 Of the Ambela campaign by James, Taylor, Core, &c. 

Ditto --» !! On Kohat Pass in 1854, by Edwardes, James. 

Ditto ove | ' Regarding the raid on Umrkot in September 1850. 

Ditto -. |! Regarding the Salarzai complications of 1868-69. Waterfield, 
Hastings, etc. 

Ditto ? Regarding Ajun Khan in 1872. 

Ditto ? Regarding the Harand raid in 1867. 

Ditto - Regarding the Jadun complication of 1870. 


x 
Ditto i | ? On the Sham plain. ; 
Ditto -- |) Regarding the Peshawar Feir. 





Ditto ? Regarding Kaora Khan’s case. She'd 
Ditto ... |? Relating to Colonel Bradshaw's Expedition in 1849. 
Ditto «. |? On the Maris and Bagtis. ; 
Costello ... |? Notes on the Meteorology and Climate of Dera Gan Khan. 
Ditto ... | Notes on the geology of the Banu hills. 
Cotton ... |! Despatches of the Sitana Expedition, by Sir Sydney 
Ditto .. |! Memorandum on an erpedition to Pindiali Mohmand, ditto. 
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Ditto 
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Ditto 
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Ditto 
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Edwardes 
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